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PREFACE. 

matter  contained  in  former  issues  of  this  work  has  been 
^ed,  so  that  the  present  volume  deals  with  every  subject 
general  interest  in  regard  to  which  statistics  are  obtained, 
the  text  has  been  further  illustrated   by  a  number  of 
IS,  and  a  map  showing  the  density  of  population  at 
Censuses  of  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891. 

t  has  been  thought  desirable  to  limit,  except  in  special 
the  period  covered  by  the  tables  to  ten  years.     Should 
detailed  figures  be  required  than  are  given  in  the  text, 
will   be  found   in   the    "Statistical   Register."      The 
Eity  of  comparing  the  progress  of  New  South  Wales  with 
of  the  other  Colonies,  except   on  the  most   important 
is  ob\nated  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Seven  Colonies 
'Australasia,"  which  deals  with  the  Colonies  as  a  whole,  as 
as  with  their  indi\'idual  resources. 

In  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind  a  difficulty  is  alwa^'s 
Ittperienccd  in  making  the  information  it  contains  interesting 
to  pcrsotis  outside  the  Colony  who  are  not  concerned  about  the 
lis  of  local  affairs,  and  at  the  same  time  to  those  living  in 
Colony  %vho  require  such  details.  It  is  believed  that  in 
prvMrnt  instance  the  difficulty  has  been  fairly  met.  Ever)' 
<ir*  has  been  taken  to  correct  such  errors  as  may  have  passed 
through  previous  editions,  and  to  keep  this  issue  free  from 
tfcwtt.  If,  however,  any  such  should  be  discovered,  it  would 
l*<lecined  a  favour  if  their  nature  and  position  were  pointed 
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PART  I. 


Historical  Sketch, 


Itoa  of  Australia  was  undoubtedly  Don  Pedro  Fer-  FxpedWon  or 
de  Quiros,  a  Spanish  nobleman  and  navigator,  who 


B606  from  Lima,  in  Peru,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
■  a  southern  continent,  in  the  existence  of  which  ho  had 
exprcsse<l  his  confident  belief.  Like  Columbus,  he 
ght  tho  maiit  land,  but  having  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
stretched  for  a  ^'rcat  distance  north  and  south,  he  mis- 
the  continent  in  search  of  which  he  had  come,  and 
land  Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo.  This  was  one  of 
of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  still  known  as  Espiritu 
d  discontent  led  to  a  mutiny  on  De  Quires' 
insisting  so  vehemently  on  returning  to  Peru, 
dmiral  was  forced  to  abandon  the  further  prosecution  of 
ries.  In  company  with  De  Quiros  was  Luiz  Vaez  de 
command  of  another  ship,  named  the  Almiranto,  who 
Dg  company  with  De  Quiros,  discovered  that  Espiritu 
only  an  inland.  Torres,  being  afterwards  forced  to  bear 
Philippines  for  the  purpose  of  refitting,  discovered  and 
yagh  the  .strait  which  now  hears  hin  name,  and  even 
Ipe  York,  which  ho  supposed  to  be  only  another  of  the 
1  taUndH  abounding  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

the  expedition  from  Lima,  it  is  possible  this  continent  Eariicat  cUorte. 
I  by  HAvigators,  the  records  of  whose  voyages  have  not 
initted  to  08.  The  chart  of  Marco  Polo  would  favour 
lition  that  the  existence  of  a  grt^at  south  land  was 
he.  Chineoe ;  and,  though  the  claims  of  De  Gonneville 
^BETc^rod  Australia  as  early  as  1504  are  not  tonahle, 
H^^  the  date  of  1542  exist  whereon  is  marked  an 
erritory  to  which  the  name  of  Great  Java  was  given, 
m{ghc  have  been  intended  to  represent  the  north-west 
gUAitJL.  But  however  valid  theee  claims  maybe  the  merit 
iibtrd  is  no  wise  lessened.     It  is  certain  that  previous 
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nnvigatora  endeavoured  to  conceal  tbeir  discoveries,  and  no 
authentic  records  remain  to  hIioav  how  far  those  discoveries  extent 

About  the  time  of  De  Qmros*  voyag«i  the  Dutch  itcnt  out  an 
dittuu  froiti  Bantaui  in  a  small  vessel  called  the  Duyfhen,  wh 
discovered  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.     Some  of  the  crew  landed, 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Europeans  who  trod  the  shore 
Australia.     Being  attacked  by  the  natives  they  wcro  forced 
abandon  any  attempt  to  explore  the  country  ;  and  after  nai 
the  place  Cape  Keerweer,  or  Turn-again,  they  departed,  apparent 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  tbat  they  had  landed  on  the  northei 
shore  of  a  great  continent.     Other  Dutch  adventurera  diiicovet 
during  the  following  twenty  years,  various  parts  of  tho 
Dirk  Hartog,  in  1GI6,  landed  on  the  island  now  bearing  his  nai 
Jan   Carstens,   in   command  of  the   yachts   Fera   and  Amh< 
in  1623  sailed  along  the  northern  shores,  for  a  long  time 
Amhem*s  land.     About  tho  same  time  another  Dutchman,  Capt 
Edel,  explored  tho  greater  part  of  tlie  wostorn  coast.     In  1633' 
Dutch  vessel,  the  Leeuwin,  coasted  along  the  south-west  she 
from  the  cape  which  has  been  named  after  her,  to  King  G( 
Sound ;  and  in  1 627  Peter  Nuyts  diacovered  the  Great  Ansti 
Bight     Other  Dutch  explorers  werePelsart,  who  wasshipwTecfe 
on  Houtman's  Abrolhos  in  1629,  and  Tasman,  the  discoverer 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand.  t. 

Dampier,  an  English  buccaneer  and  discoverer,  also  exph 
the  west  coast,  from  Shark  Bay  to  Dampier's  Archipelago,  and 
Dorth-irest  coast,  as  far  as  Hoe!)Uck  Bay,  a  distance  of  about 
hundred  miles.     This  w&s  in  1G99,  and  he  ap{>eflr8  to  bave  lan< 
in  several  places.     On  his  return  he  published  an  account  of 
he  had  Roen.     He  described  the  country  as  sterile  in  the  exi 
and  almost  devoid  of  animals,  the  only  one  of  any  impoi 
somewhat  resembling  a  racoon,  a  strange  creature,   whioh 
only  its  hind  legs,  and,  instead  of  walking,  ad\'anccd  hy 
bounds,  or  leaps,  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  at  a  time.     This  is 
first  notice  of  the  kangaroo  which  has  reached  us.     Danipier 
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the  aborigioal  inlwbitants  of  the  aorth-wesfc  const  in 
mgwm  the  pe»we  of  favoarables  wbiob,  bowevsr,  apply  eqiuUy  to 
tkt  mtrvcs  of  N«ir  SouUi  Wales  as  tirat  seen  by  Captain  Cook. 
T^  amfttOQ  of  this  List  Uistinguishetl  man  brings  the  namitivo  to 
xkm  period  wbpo  the  real  history  of  New  South  Wales,  aud  there- 
viUi  Lfamt  of  Aoatralia,  begins. 

Tte  srv«t  TovaeQ  of  Jaraea  Cook,  in  1769-70,  -was  primarily  vojv^or 

.      ".  *    ,         .        ,  «  ^  Oiptaincook, 

u&dataken  br  tbo  purpose  of  observing  the  tranbit  of  Venus,  but 

ractioiia  aiso  mention  among  its  objects  the  making  of 

^«ogniphiaal  discoveries.     The  ship  in  wliicb  Cook  sailed 

«ai  a  small  roaael  of  320  tons,  carrying  twenty-two  girns.     Origi- 

laly  boalt  for  aerrice  as  a  collier,  she  was  selectiKl  for  the  use  of 

^«z|Mi£tioa  on  account  of  her  unusually  strong  construction. 

IW  craft  luwi  been  diosea  by  Cook  himself,  and  was  renamed  the  The  Endear 

mimiUT,  in  allusion  to  the  grent  work  which  her  cooimander 

ViaKtiai;  oat  to  achie%'ct.     Mr.  Green  was  to  conduct  the  astro- 

ohaervations,  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr.  Holandcr  wora 

botanists  to  the  expedition.    After  succcsufuLly  obaernng 

Ai  ^aast  from  the  island  of  Taliiti,  or  Otaheite,  as  Cook  wrote 

i^  ikm  KodeftToar's  head   was    turned  south,    and   then    north- 

■■^  Itfaliim.  about  the  Pacific  in  search  of  the  eastern  coast  of 

flb  srtml  eiwitinent,  who«e  western  shores  hod  been  so  long  known 

is  Uk  l>at^     After  circumnavigating,  and  minutely  survo)'ing 

Krv  3^^ay^n^.  Cook  stood  due  west,  and  in  three  weeks  sighted 

As  c£fi  e£  Now  Holland,  a«  Australia  was  then  called. 


fifiB  importent  point  observed  was  Cape  Howe,  which  was 

md  by  Cook.    Aftor  passing  and  naming  Mount  Dromedary, 

w««  TTmDM*,  Point  Upright,  and  Cnpo  St.  George,  on  the  53th 

Botany  Bay  was  discovered,  which,  as  it  apppearod  to 


w 


a  sutiRblm  ancboraur,  the  Endeavour  entered,  and  dropped  Oook  uichon 
or.     Tbo  ship   brought-to  oppoeit<;  a  group  of  natives,  who 

Bmilrinjg  over  a  fire.     Cook  and  his  crew,  unacqtminted  with 
hmmiimr  of  tK<i  Atntralian  aborigines,  were  not  a  little  aston- 

that  IbaM  BStSTw  took  no  notice  of  them  or  tlieir  proceedings. 
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Even  the  Eplask  of  the  anchor  in  the  water  and  the  noise  of 

cable  running  out  tJirough  the  Iiawse-hole  in  no  way  dist«rl>ed  th( 

nt  their  occupation,  or  cuuscd  them  to  evince  the  slightest  curioeitj 

But  as  the  captain  of  the  Kudeavour  ordered  out  the  pii 

and  prepared  to  land,  the  natives  threw  off  their  nonchalance  ;  l< 

on  t}ie  bout  approaching  the  shore  two  men,  each  armed  nith 

bundle  of  spears,  presented  themselves  on  a  projecting  rock 

mado  threatening  signs  to  tlic  strangers.     It  is  interesting  to  not 

that  the  ingenious  "  womniera,"  or  throwing  stick,  which  is  peci 

tp  Austi'alia,  was  first  observed  on  this  occ^ision.     As  these  m< 

were  evidently  determined  to  oppose  any  attempt  at  landing, 

musket  was  diaclmrgt^d  between  them,  in  the  hope  that  they  woulc 

Enoounter  with  be  frightened  by  the  noise,  but  it  produced  no  effect  beyond  causi 
the  AborictOQVi 

one  of  them  to  drop  his  bundle  of  Bpears,  of  which,  however, 
immmliately  re-possessed  himself,  and  the  two  natives  still  preset 
the  same  menacing  attitude.     One  of  them  at  last  cast  a 
towards  the  boat,  whicit  earned  him  a  charge  of  small  shot  in 
leg.     Nothing  daunted,  the  two  men  ran  back  into  the  bush, 
presently  returned  furnished  with  shields  made  of  bark,  with  whi< 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  firearms  of  the  crew.     The  ini 
pidity  of  these  men  is  certainly  worthy  of  passing  notice.      Ui 
the  jNauerican  Tmliana,  who  supposed  Columbus  and  his  crew  to 
supernatural  beings,  and  thoir  ships  in  some  way  endowed  wil 
life,  and  who  were  thrown  into  convulsions  of  terror  by  the 
discharge  of  tireanns  which  they  witnessed,  thc«o  Australians 
neither  excited  to  wonder  by  the  ship  nor  overawed  by  the  superi4 
number  and  unknown  weapons  of  the  strangers.     Cook  examine 
the  bay  in  the  pinnace,  and  landed  several  times ;   but  by 
endeavour  could  he  induce  the  natives  to  hold  any  friendly  commi 
nication  with  him.     The  well-known  circumstance  of  the 
variety  of  new  plants  here  obUiined,  from  which  Botany  Bay  derii 
its  name,  should  not  he  passed  over.     Bcforo  quitting  the  bay 
cercmouy  was  performed  of  hoisting  the  Union  Jack,  first  on 
south  shore  and   then  near  the  north  head,  thus  taking  foi 
possession  of  the  territory  for  the  British  Crown. 
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one  of  the  causes  nvbich  deterinined  the  Oovemment  of  the 
to  found  the  colony  of  Kew  South  Wales  ;  for  it  vrill 
evident,  as  thft  narrfttive  proceeds,  that  all  concerned  felt  they 
engaged  in  founding  a  new  home  in  the  Southern  Hcmisiiherc 
the  Britiah  people^  and  that  viaionB  of  even  greater  progren 
has  yet  been  attained  iilletl  the  minds,  not  only  of  Viscount  8ydi 
and  Governor  Phillip,  but  also  of  many  reflecting  persons  in 
Colony  itnolf.  The  tmth  of  this  view  is  amply  demonBtrotad 
the  testimony  of  several  contemporary  writers  ;  but  it  is  nowl 
more  strongly  emphasized  than  in  the  HnoK  entitled  ''The  A'iatt 
Hope  to  Sydney  Cove,"  the  author  of  wliich  was  Darwin,  wj 
**  Botanic  Garden "  is  well  known.  The  lines  have  been 
quoted  ;  hut  they  contain  so  distinct  a  prophecy  of  the 
to  which  the  Colony  has  attained  that  tiiey  may  be  appro] 
introduced  : 

Wlicrc  Sydney  Cove  her  Ineid  bosom  flwella^ 
Cuurts  lier  young  navies  and  tltc  storm  repels; 
High  un  a  rock  unid  the  troubled  air 
Hope  stood  subiinie  and  waved  hor  j!otdcn  hair. 
Calmed  n^h  her  rosy  smilG  the  tossing  deep/ 
And  with  sweet  sccents  charmed  the  winds  to  sleep; 
To  tMch  wild  plain  she  stretched  her  snowy  hiind. 
High  waving  wowi  and  sea-encircled  straod. 

*  Hear  mc/  she  cried,  *  ye  rising  realms  !  Record 
'Time's  opening  scene  ond  Truth's  unerring  word. 

*  Tkrre  shall  broad  streets  tlieir  stately  walls  extendi 
'The  circod  widen  and  the  crescent  l>end ; 

*  There,  ray*d  from  cities  o'er  the  cultured  land, 

*  Shall  bright  canaU,  And  solid  roods  expand, 
'  Tkert  the  proud  arch,  Coloasus-like,  hestrido 
'  Yon  ^(littering  stream,  anil  txtund  the  chafing  tide; 

*  KtnhelUshed  villas  crown  the  landscape  scene, 

*  Farms  wave  with  gold  and  orchards  blush  between. 

*  Thrrc  shall  till  apires,  and  durae-cappetl  towcra  ascend, 

*  And  piers  and  quAys  their  massy  structure  blend; 

*  While  with  each  braese  approaching  vesHela  ghde, 

*  And  northern  treasures  dance  on  evcr>'  tide.' 
Then  ceased  the  njonph — tumultuous  echoes  roar — 
And  joy's  loud  voice  was  heard  from  shore  to  shore — 
Her  ^icirful  ateps  descending  pressed  the  plain, 
And  Peace  and  Art  and  lAbonr  joined  her  train. 


FIRST  FLEET  SAII;S. 


■s  theme  could  not  have  been  inspired  by  the  prospect 

gKot  growing  still  bigger,"  which  some  foreign  writers 

■XI  the  Colony  was  ever  expected  to  boconte.     On  the 

>tk«J  ntftrk  tbe  prescience  of  tliose  who,  one  hundred  years 

rlr  what  a  great  eatcqtrise  was  being  then  initiated. 

in  the  early  part  of  1787  tliat  Viscount  Sydney,  Secretary  vueoani  Sydney 

"^   <l«i:cnnin<.v  to 

for  the  Colonics,  determined  to  jilunt  a  colony  in  New  [^"f"*  »ic 
mod  by  May  of  that  year  the  "first  Fleet"  had  been 
It  ctouaisted  of  the  20-gun  frigate  Sirius;  Uie  armed 
tpply  ;  three  store  ships — the  Golden  Grove,  Fishburu, 
•omivdale  ;  and  six  tmnsportf* — the  Alexander,  Scarborough, 
Penrhyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  Friendship,  and  Charlotte.  The 
%  of  there  Teasela  measured  only  450  tons,  and  the  smallest 
tiian  270  tons,  On  boani  of  the  six  tnuiBporta 
iio  fewer  than  5G4  men  and  192  women,  all 
who  had  been  sentcncetl  to  exjiatriation.  There  were 
16%^  marines  and  10  officers,  commissioned  and  non- 
TheGCy  with  5  medical  men,  a  few  mochanics,  and 
wives  of  marines,  together  with  13  children,  the  oQ- 
(be  coui'icta,  made  up  the  total  number  of  persons 
to  foQod  the  Colony.  Captain  Phillip,  R,N.,  was 
of  the  expedition,  and  also  bore  a  commission 
'And  Captain  General  of  Now  South  Wales.  Second 
was  Cuj>tain  John  Hunter,  of  the  Sirius,  and  Mr. 
«ocom[tttuied  the  expetlition  as  Judge  Advocate. 

■uleU  at  the  end  of  May,  1787,  and  after  calling  at  ^tSX« 
Rfrivod  in  Botany  Bay  in  the  beginning  of  January,  "  *"'*^  ^*"'^' 
nory  examination  conWuced  Captain  Phillip  that  a 
iMwitable  site  for  a  ni*w  settlement  could  hardly  htivo  been 
tike  ahores  of  this  bay.     Despite  the  profusion  of  new 
iiAd  90  delighted  Banks  and  Solaiider,  tbe  neighbour- 
Btkj  is  by  no  means  fertile.     The  scarcity  of  good 
a  further  disadvantage,  whUe  tlie  bay  itself  was  so 
to  forbid  tbe  ahiftH  approaching  the  shore,  which  would 
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Port  Jftckwu. 


have  uecesaitated  the  erection  of  piers  and  jetties  of  great  length* 
It  was  besitUfi  exposed  to  the   full  swoll  of   the  Piicitic,  beiuj 
destitute  of  I.>ay8,  creeku,  or  coves  of  any  kind.     The  Govemoi 
accordingly  determined  to  explore  the  coast  in  search  of  a  mo 
suitable  site  for  the  settlement.     After  proceeding  with  three  of  th4 
boats  about  nine  inilea,  he  found  Iiimself  abreast  of  the  entranoQ 
of  Port  Jackson,  whicli  Cook  had  supposed  to  be  a  mere  shallow 
indentation  of  tlie  land,  fit  for  nothing  but  a  landing-place  for 
Ijoata.     Undeterred  by  Uiis  opinion,  Phillip  rounded  the  Souti^ 
Head  and  soon  saw  opening  before  him  the  whole  expanse  of  oneo 
the  finp-st  Imrbours  in  the  world.     For  miles  to  the  west  atretchw 
thn  peaceful  waters  of  Port  Jackson,  wJiich  must  have  delighte( 
the  minds  of  thn  explorers,  disliearlened  as  they  liad  been  by  tho 
appearance  and  surroundings  of  Botany  Bay.     In  place  of  tb 
stunted  scrub  whicli   formed  the  grwit^r  part  of  tl:p  vegetation  0 
that  locality,  Port  Jackson  was  found  to  be  surrounded  by  a  ihxd^ 
forest  of  noble  trees,  which  extended  to  the  water's  edge,  am 
promised  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  for  building.     In  place  C 
the  open  roadstead  at  Botany  a  countless  succession  of  Imys  an 
inlets  opened  on  the  astonished  grwe  of  the  hardy  navigators  i 
they  proceeded  up  the  harbour.     Deep  water  was  found  to  cxteiu 
to  the  very  base  of  the  rocks,  thus  obviating  any  necessity  foP 
expensive  wharves,  the  construction  of  which  must  have  occupies 
the  little  community  for  many  months,  to  the  neglect  of 
immediately  pressing  wants. 

The  Governor's  choice  of  the  site  of  the  present  metropolis 
Australasia  was  detf^.rmined  by  the  fact  that  an  apparently  peren 
nial  stream  of  the  purest  water  was  found  discharging  it.self  into 
beautiful  sandy  cove,  about  six  miles  from  the  entrance,  which 
named  Sydney  Cove,  in  honour  of  tlie  statesman  under  wh 
auspices  the  enterprise  had  l)een  undertaken.  Before  finally  de- 
ciding on  this  site,  Captain  Pliillip  spent  three  days  in  exploring  Ihf 
various  bays,  but  was  confirmed  in  liifl  original  choice  by  the  fact  thait 
no  such  stream  of  water  had  been  found  elsewhere,  though  in  oth< 
respects  numerous  positions  equally  eligible  presented  themselves. 


FOrNDATlOK  OF  THE  COLONT, 


KutuMMHg  immediately  t-o  Botany,  prepnrations  were  made  for  u  Pi 

the  colony  rounti  to  Sydney  Cove,  when  as  the  fleet  wei-e  '"* 

oat  of  the  bay  an  interesting  incident  occurred.     Two 

ttemog*  Toaela  eWdently  making  for  the  entrance  were  discerned 

m  the  offizkg.     Captain  Phillip  went  out  in  the  Supply  to  meet 

tW  ■tim&gerSi  who  pro^'ed  to  be  a  French  exploring  party  under 

ihe  eommand  of  Jean  Fran^^ois  Galuup,  Comte  de  la  Perouse,  their 

ivkIs  beiiit;  the  frigates  A8trok1>e  and  Doussole.    After  an  inter- 

dtto^of  courtesies,  the  Fi-eucli  were  left  to  refresh  and  relit  in 

Botooy  Bay.     They  stayed  there  till  March,  1788,  and  buried  one 

rf  OkAt  company  on  shore — Father  le  Roceveur,  of  the  Order  of 

8L  Fhmeia,  the  naturalist  of  the  expedition,  who  died  of  wounds 

iWBTeii  in  an  encounter  with  the  natives  of  the  Houth  Sea8.     His 

Imb  n  8ti]]  extant  at  La  P^rouse,  near  the  north  Lead  of  Botany 

Bit,  vli«r«  alfio  a  monutnent  was  placed,  in  the  year  1825,  to  the 

of  the  commander  of  the  expedition,  who  was  shipwrecked 

vlkaie  crrew  were  murdered  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands.     The 

t  van  erected  by  HeKsrs.  De  Bougainville  and  Ducampier, 

the  French  war  vessels,  Thetis  and  Esperance,  then 

Ifing  in  Fort  Jackson. 

Ob  Captain  Phillip's  arrival  in  Sydney  Harbour,  on  the  memor-  Foundation  of 
tUt  SCtb  January,  1788,  the  ships  anchored  in  the  Covo,  and 
prffSAtioos  were  at  once  made  for  landing  the  colonists.  The 
deftffiag  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
little  itream«  was  commenced,  and  when  a  sufficient  space  had 
tkmt  hmtn  obtained  a  nagstafl*  wus  erected,  and  the  Union  Jack 
na  Qph  After  the  tiring  of  three  volleys  by  the  murines,  the 
GovtfBor  r«ftd  ht«  commission,  and  addressed  words  of  counsel, 
wiaraiii^  and  encouragement  bo  the  prisoners,  the  ceremony  closing 
vitL  fcocfml  festivity.  Arduous  labour  succeeded  this  scene,  for 
it  WM  veD  anderstooil  that  unless  the  settlers  could  raise  supplies 
lor  ihemeelreB,  the  existence  of  the  Colony  would  be  precarious, 
aa  the  ftotv  of  provisions  in  their  possession  was  calculated  to  last 
enly  a  very  ftherl  time. 


»0 
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FftTuiinfi:  nrat 


Accordiu;;iy  ground  was  cleared  at  the  head  of  Farm  Cove^ , 
adjoining  tUe  settlement,  and  an  attempt  made  to  raise  wheat,  but 
tiiue  has  shown  that  the  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Sydney  is  not  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal,  and  even  if  a 
good  crop  had  been  obtained  the  colonists  roust  have  stan'ed  while 
it  was  maturing.  Ko  food  worth  mentioning  was  procured  from 
the  land,  and  the  little  community  was  on  the  brink  of  starvation, 
when  a  ship  arrived  with  anotlier  batch  of  ooloniais,  but  without 
stores.  This  brought  matters  to  a  climax,  whereupon  Giivemor 
Phillip  sent  the  Sirius  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Supply  tu 
Batavia,  to  procure  provisions,  which,  however,  could  only  be  oV 
taiued  in  insuflicient  quantity,  so  tliat  in  a  few  weeks  after  tlie 
return  of  these  vessels  the  state  of  afiairs  became  as  bad  as  before, 
and  starvation  again  stared  tlte  C'olony  in  the  face.  Under  these 
circum&tances,  everyone,  including  the  Governor  himself,  wai 
placed  on  &hort  allowance,  and  oven  the  sheep  and  cattle  whi(^ 
had  been  reserved  for  breeding  puqioses  were  killed  for  foo<l  In 
this  aspect  of  aii'airs  the  Gorernor  bethought  himself  of  Korfolk 
Island,  whitlier,  shortly  aft<rr  his  arrival,  ho  had  sent  Lieutenant 
Philip  Gidley  King,  of  the  Sirius,  to  establish  a  branch  colony, 
A  detachment  of  200  convicts,  with  a  guard  of  70  marines,  wii^ 
therefore,  despatched  to  the  island.  On  arrival  they  found  that 
King  and  his  men  had  cleared  a  considerable  portion  of  land,  and 
had  succeeded  in  rnising  an  abundant  crop.  But  the  Sinus,  in 
whioh  the  now  detachment  sailed,  was  wrecked  on  a  reef  off  Um 
island,  bo  that  no  suppliee  were  procured  thence  at  that  time. 


Tht  "Second 


When  the  prospects  of  the  settlement  at  8ydney  Cove  bid. 
reached  their  gloomiest,  the  "Second  Fleet,"  consisting  of  thrw 
store-flhips,  arrived^  and  snatclied  the  Colony  from  the  very  brink 
of  destruction  by  famine.  This  tided  over  the  difficulty,  and  m> 
great  a  privation  of  food  was  never  again  experienced.  FreA 
difficulties,  however,  Ijeset  the  settlers  by  the  arrival  of  some  abip*! 
loads  of  immigrants,  moat  of  whom  were  in  a  sick  and  dying 
condition.     Of  1,700  men  and  women  who  had  been  embarked. 


SECOXD  FLEET  AKRITES, 


300  ^md  on  the  voyage,  and  iseveral  liundreil  more  were  found 
l»  W  «n  cxlyvmitf  on  arrivaJ.  In  the  niid.st  of  ttiese  horrors  the 
Gsvcraor^s  tcflpotiBibilities  wero  further  iDcreasecl  by  the  attempts 
4I  waum  of  tlio  prisoneTB  to  escape  from  tlio  Colony.  Some  took  e«cap«  or 
ki  tfaa  boBb,  othera  stole  boats  and  put  to  sea,  intending  to  reach 
lh»  Dnl^  aettlemeats  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Daring  ae  this  latter 
may  appear,  it  was  in  one  ioatance  succeftsful ;  two  men 
mmusn,  in  an  open  boat^  succeeded  in  reaching  Timor, 
thvy  were  imprisoned  and  sent  back  to  Sydney  on  the  first 
Xamerous  efibrts  were  made  to  eacapG  from  the 
by  laud,  Uie  ignorance  of  the  convicts  hoiiv^  sucli  that 
ly  IsBA^ned  they  roulti  walk  overland  to  China,  and  not  a  fow 
in  the  bush  wliile  making  tlio  attempt. 


PhtlUp's  health  gave  way  under  the  care  and  anxieties  Pon»rturv  of 
and  in  17i)-  he  returned  to  England,  where  in  reward 
in  founding  the  Colony  he  receivtxl  a  penBiou,and 
at  an  advanced  age,      Major  Grose  and  Captain  Faterson, 
n  in  charge  of  the  military,  administered  the  Government  tiU 
vml  of  his  successor.     lu  1795,  Captain  Hunter,  who  after 
td  the  fiirius  had  gone  to  England,  arrived  as  the  second 
WiUi  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter  atlairs  took  a 
He  brought  out  a  number  of   free  settlers,   mostly  f»™jjjf 
I ;  and  some  line  alluvial  land  having  been  discovered  Uiitiwwi. 
tke  bttikkfi  of  the  YTnwkesbury,  fanning  was  succeftsfully  stailod, 
i  ia  a  abort  time  more  than  6,000  acren  were  under  cro{)&  of  wheat 
The  attempts  to  introduce  cattle  were  for  a  time 
but  in  1 796  a  herd  of  GO  head  was  discovered  at  the 
near  Camden.     These  were  the  descendants  of 
hich  hod  strayed  from  the  settlement  several  years 
Tlioiigfa  their  quality  was  found  to  have  detcriomted,  ihey 
s  vrry  wpIcodio  addition  to  the  live  stock   of  the  settle- 
In  lt*0O,  when  Captain  Hunter  left  the  Colony,  the  popula- 
S.OOO  ;  attempts  had  been  made  to  penetrate  into  the 
>i  bvi  wiihont  auociHiB  :  the  Hunter  Hiver  and  its  coal-mines 
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had  been  discovered,  and  the  mines  were  being  worked  by  n 
detachment  of  prisoners  ;  the  city  of  Newcastle  had  been  foanded, 
and  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  a  military  body  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  colony  (the  first  detachments  of  which  ha<l  arrived 
in  1790),  formed  an  efficient  garrison,  and  guard  over  the  mora 
refractoiy  prisoners.  Duxintj  Governor  Hunter's  term  of  ofBco 
Bass  and  Flinders  minutely  examined  the  coast  to  the  south  of 
Sydney,  in  a  small  boat  only  9  feet  over  alJ ;  and  the  former  dis- 
covered the  strait  which  bears  bin  name,  thus  proving  Tasmania  to 
be  an  island,  and  not  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent^  M 
previously  supposed. 

Kiup-  The  next  Governor  was  Philip  Gidley  King,  previously  men- 
tioned as  tlio  Lieutcimnt  of  the  Sirius,  who  was  despatched  by 
Phillip  to  found  a  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island.  Though  all 
fcnrs  of  famine  had  now  disappeared.  Governor  King  soon  found 
himself  involved  in  difticultiea  of  a  scarcely  less  distressing  natura 
To  exjilain  these  it  will  Ite  necessary  to  describe  the  constitution 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps.  This  body  had  been  si>ecial!y 
raised  for  ^er>'ice  in  the  Colony,  the  officers  of  the  King's  regi- 
ments not  unnaturally  objecting  to  be  sent  to  such  a  far  distant 
settlement,  where  they  knew  tliat  they  would  find  no  intellectoal 
occu|)ation,  and  where  their  solo  work  would  consist  in  acting  Bfl 
a  prison  guard,  or,  at  most,  in  making  a  few  raids,  in  alleged 
reprisals  for  the  misdeeds  of  the  illused,  and  often  sorely  provoked, 
aborigines.  As  a  military-  gimni  of  some  sort  was  necessary,  this 
corps  was  raised,  and  a  few  enterprifiing  spirits— many  of  whom 
had  never  served  before— were  induced  to  accept  commissions, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  grants  of  land  and  making  their  fur* 
tunes  in  the  Colony.  Unfortunately,  the  readiest  means  to  this  end 
Inipiriu.  was  found  in  the  import  trade,  and  as  mm  was  in  great  request 
the  officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corps  became  importers  of 
that  spirit  in  large  quantities,  and  even  set  up  private  stills,  in 
defiance  of  a  Govemuient  order  t^  the  contrary.  As  an  instance 
of  the  enormous  profits  made  in  this  trade,  it  may  be  mentioned 


CASTLEHILL  REVOLT. 


ihal  Oka  tHmSI  price  of  rum,  on  the  arrival  of  Governor  King,  was 

£2  prr  galloOi  7a.  6iL  to  lOa.  being  the  utmost  cast  to  the  importor. 

To  pat «  atop  to  this  state  of  things — in  which  the  officials  and  supproMion 

mloa  of  the  Colony  were  really  doing  their  best  to  debase  those  "'^ "' ""'"  '^" 


rcncy. 


oaKButted  to  their  charge — a  clause  was  inserted  iu  the  instructions 
of  the  new  Governor,  as  follows : — **  You  are  to  order  and  direct 
t^t  D»  R|urits  be  landed  from  any  vessel  coming  to  Port  Jackson 
■ittoit  your  ronsent."  In  consequence  of  this  order,  Kingpro- 
to  act  promptly,  and  when  he  left  the  Colony  in  180C,  he 
&t  away  no  less  than  09>4S4  gallons  of  spirits,  and  31,293 
oC  wine.  Tlie  quantity  which  he  allowed  to  be  landed  was 
■rid,  by  hU  order,  at  various  prices,  the  maximum  not  exceeding 
lOiL  per  gallon.  It  may  be  easily  imagined  what  a  storm  such 
inspwom  proceedings  caused  among  the  importers,  and  how  embit- 
kral  the  officers  of  the  'Saw  South  Wales  Corps  became  against 
tbr  Goreminent. 


Porixig  King's  time  a  serious  mutiny  occurred  among  the  xho  cuUchui 
Hie  more  tractable  of  the  convicta  were  "  assigned''  as 
■rrattts  to  the  settlers,  and  engaged  in  working  Uie  farms  and 
ifsifetagra,  bnt  tlie  more  desjierate  characters,  made  desperate  in 
Baay  iastaacen  by  tlie  treatment  they  received,  were  worked  on 
Um  roada,  in  cham-ganga.  A  party  of  over  300  of  these  chain-gang 
m^  was  employed  at  Custlohill,  on  the  road  1>otween  Fitrramattn 
wad  Wiodwr,  These  men,  taking  advantage  of  the  small  number 
of  their  gnard,  aliaudonod  their  work,  managed  to  remove  their 
ftnaoii  aencd  Home  firearms,  and  marched  towards  tlie  Hawkesbiiry, 
mpectipy  to  be  reinforced  by  the  men  employed  in  that  neighbour- 
bond.  Major  Johnston,  second  in  command  of  the  New  South 
Witloi  Corps,  punroed  them,  however,  with  only  twenty  men,  and 
OB  coatng  up  with  them,  charged  with  such  precipitation  that  the 
■iiiiliwwiii  were  fain  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  beg  for  mercy. 
Tfcrtft  or  foar  of  the  ringleaders  were  afterwards  hanged,  and  the 
mt  w«re  permitted  to  return  to  their  duty  on  undertaking  to  be 
of  good  oondoct  for  the  future. 


An  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Colony  also  took 
place  under  the  Administration  of  Governor  King.  ThU  was  the 
initiatioa  of  wool-growing.  John  Macarthur,  who  hod  held  a 
oanmisnon  as  captain  in  the  New  South  Wales  Corps,  procurodt 
by  great  trouble  and  perseveraace,  some  Spanish  merinoei,  and 
having  obtained  a  grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land  across  the  Cow- 
pasture  Hirer,  which  estate  he  named  "  Camden/'  commenced  the 
growth  of  wool  on  a  large  scale.  In  a  short  time  his  enterprise 
showed  crcry  sign  of  a  succeasful  issue,  to  the  great  benetit  of  the 
Colony  generally,  and  his  own  personal  advantage.  In  spit«  of 
these  evident  agOB  of  material  progress  Governor  King  wtu  m 
worn  out  ■with  the  conflicts  caused  by  his  endeavours  to  suppresa 
the  rum  traffic,  and  in  such  constant  collision  with  the  officers  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Coi-jjs  on  that  account,  that  he  seized  the 
tirst  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Colony,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  Government  in  1806,  by  William  Bligh,  a  post-captain  in 
the  navy, 

Govenior  Dli^th.  Governor  Bligh  was  a  distinguished  naval  officer.  His  wondl^, 
ful  voyage  after  the  Mutiny  of  the  Bounty  had  caused  the  Imperial 
Government  to  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  lus  conduct,  as  well 
as  his  courage  and  determination.  His  services  were  numerou% 
and  ho  had  been  publicly  thank'^d  liy  LonI  Nelson,  aft*^r  lb« 
bombardment  5f  Copenhagen^  for  the  gallantry  and  skill  whieb 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  Hence  he  wtts  selected  as  a  fil 
mtiii  to  crush  the  clique  of  officers  engage<l  in  the  rum  tratfie, 
and  to  purify  official  life  in  the  Colony.  King  had  been  only 
partially  Huccessful  in  this  direction,  and  the  British  Govern* 
meut  gave  the  strictest  injunctions  to  Captain  Bligh  to  stop  the 
tiude  in  s]iirits.  Accordingly  in  February,  1S07,  he  issued  the 
followij»g  general  order  : — '*  His  Excellency  the  Governor  lameato 
to  find  by  his  late  %'isit  through  the  Colony  that  the  most  ralamJt' 
ous  evils  liavo  been  produced  by  persona  bartering,  or  payiii|^ 
spirits  for  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  in  general, 
and  to  labourers  for  their  hire ;  such  proceedings  depressing  tlie 


go\t:rnor  bligh. 


and  depriving  the  settlers  of  their  comforts.  In  order, 
to  mnody  these  grievous  complaints,  and  to  relievo  the 
itay  who  bnvo  miflered  by  the  tniiiic,  he  fcela  it  hia  dntj 
li  pot »  total  stop  to  this  barter  in  fature,  and  to  prohibit  the 
cukuige  of  i;>irit«  or  other  liquors  as  payment  for  grain,  animal 
&odi,  wearing  apparel,  or  any  other  commodity  whatsoever,  to  all 
of  penons  in  the  Colony  and  its  dependencies." 


Uia  ociier  w  in  itself  »mfficient  to   indicate  to  what  fearful 
rum  currency  "  had  been  carried.     Naturally  it  would 
expected  that  all  respectable  peoplo,  the  military'  and 
especnaily,  would  have  joined  the  Governor  heart  and 
ia  kis  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  the  traffic,  and  induce  n  more 
stale  of  things.     Such,  however,  was  not  the  case ;  and 
ie  in  respect  to  the  illicit  trade  conttnned  throughout 
tie  vhoie  period  of  Bligh's  j^ovomorship. 

OlWr  Dtaiters  embittered  the  felations  between  the  Governor  Embittered 

,  reUtioni* 

wd  vat  coloDuts,  and  in  these  Bligh  was  not  so  orivioualy  in  the  between  the 

tiovomor  and 

^fkt  as  in  hia  attempt  to  put  down  the  contraband  traflic  in  ««tUcn. 
The  contest  reacheil  its  climax  on  the  arre8t  of  John 


r,  whose  efforts  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  have  been 
Ca  That  gentleman  had  become  specially  obnoxious  to  the 
and  as  he  was  also  the  chief  trader  in  the  community, 
k»  was  eekrlBd  as  a  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of  the  rest.  Matters 
^tm  hfimnjit  to  a  criais  in  the  following  inannor,  though  the 
ctreumstances  of  lus  prosecution  had  no  direct  connection 
itW  bart«r  of  spirits.  Mr.  Macarthur  ha«1  been  purt  owner  of 
traded  to  Tahiti  for  salt  pork  and  other  articles,  for 
Ihwyytjf  of  the  Colony.  At  a  time  when  this  vessel  waa  lying  in 
Itart  iacfaoo,  he  reoetvod  a  summons  from  Mr.  Atkins,  the  Judge 
AiPMBte — that  is,  Chief  Justice — to  appear  before  him  to  answer 
teaeoeipiaint  on  tbe  part  of  the  crew  of  his  vettsel  of  ^vithholding 
taft  tkai  Uieir  Vttge^  in  consequence  of  which  they  alleged  that 
tWf  kad  bean  oompelled  to  break  through  the  port  regulations. 
If  — JB^  liain'ri  vithoat  special  order.     Macarthur  returned  an 
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answer  in  writiiigi  explanatory  of  hi3  conduct  in  the  matter,  bat 
did  not  oljey  the  sumniona  hy  appearing  iu  person.  Tliia  wa» 
construed  to  be  an  act  of  contumacy,  which  some  attributed  to  a 
feeling  of  personal  resentment  towards  the  Governor,  engendered 
by  the  action  of  the  latter  ngainst  the  *'  rum  currency." 

A  warrant  was  accordingly  issued  for  Macarthur'a  apprehension, 
and  on  the  25th  January,  1808,  he  was  brought  before  the  Judge 
Advocate  and  a  military  jury  of  six,  consisting  of  officers  of  tho 
New  South  "Wales  Corps — such  being  at  the  time  the  compoeitioa^ 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony.  Mr.  Macarthur  objected  to 
tlio  Judge  Advocate  sitting  on  his  trial,  on  tho  ground  that  be 
bore  him  personal  ill-feeling,  for  which  assertion  it  would  appesr 
that  there  was  some  foundation,  especially  as  Atkins's  adviiCf 
throughout  tho  whole  proceedings  was  one  George  Crossley,  a 
transported  attorney,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  an  enemy  of 
Macarthur.  Be  this  aa  it  may,  the  Judge  Advocate  refused  to 
alxlicate  his  position,  and  the  Governor  declined  to  supersede  bini| 
for  wliich,  indeed,  ho  had  no  authority,  Atkius  having  l^een 
appointed  by  the  British  Government 

Onndoctof  the        At  this  juncture  the  Governor  summoned  the  six  officers  to  hh] 

mUiULry  officera.  *' 

presence,  to  explain  their  conduct  in  supporting  Macarthur's  pro- 
test and  refusing  to  sit  with  the  Judge  Advocate,  but  Ihey  declined 
to  obey.  The  Governor  also  sent  several  times  during  the  next 
day  to  Major  Johnston,  the  Commandant,  at  his  residence  at 
Annandale,  asking  hiui  to  confer  with  him  as  to  the  conduct  of 
bis  subordinates.  That  officer,  liowever,  declined  to  come  to  town, 
on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  Tliis  was  an  evident  subterfuge,  Itf-^ 
between  6  and  7  p.m,  on  the  same  day  (the  Anniversary  of  tbe 
fouiidation  of  the  Colony)  he  suddenly  made  bis  appearance  in 
the  Barrack  Square,  where,  if  we  may  Ixslieve  his  statement,  he 
found  everything  in  a  state  of  ferment  and  confusion,  and  himseU 
beset  with  the  clamours  of  a  number  of  the  leading  inhabitanti^ 
civil  as  M'cU  as  military,  calling  upon  him  to  put  the  Governor 
under  arrest    He  accordingly  marched  at  the  head  of  bis  regiment^j 
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dnuns  heating  and  colours  flying,  to  Government  House,  and  Depodtion  of 

inr  Bltgh  was  put  in  close  oontinement  in  his  own  residence. 

tLcTCUpOQ  assumed  the  Government,  Lis  first  act  being 

d  the  Judge  Advocate,  the  Commissary,  the  Provost- 

the  Chaplain,  and  other  principal  officials,  and  to  appoint 

to  met  in  their  place. 

Xijor  Jolinston  continued  to  administer  the  Government  till 

I  lieoteiMuxt'CoIonel  (Foreauz)  superseded  him,  as  the  senior 

in  the  Colony,  and  e^-entually  Colonel  Paterson  came  from 

and  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.    Both  these  officers 

Johnston's  proceedings,  but  the  latter  set  Bligh  at  liberty 

detention  of  twelve  months,  on  condition  of  his  proceeding 

t   to   England,  in  a  vessel  which  was  then  ready  to  sail. 

promiBed  to  do  so,  but  called  at  Tasmania  on  his  way,  where 

(br  ttuUtary  autliorities  attempted  to  detain  him,  but  he  escaped 

tKetrbanda. 

Sews  of  the  affair  hnd  meanwhile  reached  England,  and  tbe 
li  was  very  much  concerned  at  the  proceedings  of  tho 
r,  and   liad  despatched   Lieu  tenant-General  Afacquarie  to 
Colooy   ax   Governor.     His   instructions   were    to   reinstate 
Bl^h  for  twenty-four  hours,  to  assume  the  government 
and  lo  send  Johnston  home  under  close  arrest.      Bligh  Johntton  trlod 
aol  bo  reinstated,  as  he  had  left  Sydney;   so  Macquarie'a  martial. 
lo  arre:st  Major  Johnston,  who  was  subsequently 
t-mATtial  in  England  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered, 
4s  hs6teurf  of  the  sentence  being  such  as  to  call  forth  special 
from  the  Prince  Regent,  in  a  minute  appended   to  the 
distinctly  stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a 
Johnston  afterwards  returned  to  tbe  Colony,  and  died 
«Ut«  at  Anpfcndale. 


Villi  tlie  arrival  of  Governor  Macquane,  the  colony  entered  on  Arrival  of 


fc|iit^Baf  decidod  progress.  The  final  abolition  of  the  traffic  in 
M  follow^  by  a  marked  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the 
'  IL     Schools  were  establiahed,  and  the  children,  vho  had 


MAcquarie. 


l& 
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Cfaurcb«« 

opeoed. 


hithorto  grown  Dp  in  total  ignomnoe,  were  taught  to  read 
write,  anil  iiistructf^d  iu  useful  liHudlcraftA.     Au  inipetuB  waagii 
to  exploration,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  settlers  in  the  hush  w< 
much  improved  by  the  efforta  of  the  Governor  during  the  anni 
tours  which  he  made  through  the  Colony.     Churches  and  pal 
buildings  were  erectetl,  asylums  founded,  and  a  better  tone 
given  to  society  generally  by  the  exertions  of  this  pbilanthi 
governor,  ably  seconded  by  the  endeavours  of  his  high-niim 
wife^  who  laboured  to  improve  the  condition  of  hei"  aex  and 
children  in  the  Colony.     Among  the  many  beneficial  works  und( 
takou  by  Alac(]uarie,  by  t&r  the  most  important  was  the  rood  01 
tlie  MountaiuN,  via  Lapstone  Ilill  and  Mount  Victoria,  to  Bathui 
After  many  attempts  to  penetrate  the  Coast  Hange,  it  had  beeni 
last  ftucceaafully  crosstid  in  1813  by  Blaxland,  Wcntworth^ 
LawBon,  names  momomblo  in  the  annals  of  the  Colony, 
account  of  the  expedition  will  be  found  in  another  place. 


Another  distinguishing  feature  in  Governor  Maoquarie's  polic 
which  was  almost  as  beneficial  as  his  efforts  to  instruct  the 
lation  in  religion  and  morality,  and  to  open  up  the  country, 
the  favour  with  which  ho  ti*eatcd  tho  '*  emancipists,"  that  is, 
convicts  who  had  become  free  by  serving  out   their  senteni 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  those  transported 
been  guilty  of  petty  offences  only,  or  of  acts  which  in  these 
would  scarcely  bo  deemed  offences  at  all,  the  Governors  dotf^rroii 
tiou  to  givo  every  encouragement  in  tho  way  of  official  recognit 
to  emancipists  must  be  strongly  commended.    To  trau8})0rt  a  pei 
for  a  petty  offence,  to  ostracise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and 
extend  the  social  ignominy  to  his  children  was  in  the  hij 
degree  unjust;  and  Governor  Macquarie,  as  a  humane  roan,  set 
face  against  the  custom.     In  religious  matters  he  showed  a 
ness  of  mind,  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  by  removing,  aa  ftr 
lay  in  his  power,  the  religious  disabilities  under  which  a  li 
section  of  the  colonists  laboured.     In  1821,  aft«r  a  longer  t«mi 
oBice  than  hofl  been  allotted  to  any  Governor  either  hcforo  w 
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*  L.  Mft<M|aarii\  Esq.,^'  *«  he  modestly  styles  himself  in  the  inscrip-  oovtnior 

Brubftoc 

tike  public  buildiDgE  ho  erected — diwau'ding  the  prestige 
to  kis  military  rank — left  the  Colony,  to  the  regret  of  the 
pqpqhrtoD,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane. 


T\te  new  Goremor  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  He 
^tfried  cm  the  work  of  exploration,  and  in  1823  despatched  Mr. 
OxJtT,  Surveyor-General,  to  survey  Moreton  Bay,  Port  Curtis, 
wmi  other  parts  of  the  north-eastern  coast-lino.  Oxlcy  discovered 
•  B9wt  dolMniohiDg  into  Moreton  Bay,  whicli  he  named  after  the 
OevcRUFT,  mnd  a  town  was  founded  on  its  banks,  also  named 
Brtdbane,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  the  Colony  of  Queens- 
)mJL  TikK  Murray  and  Murnimbidgco  Kivcrs  were  discovered 
M  Aftcrwmrds  by  Hovel  1  and  H\ime,  who  had  formed  an  explor- 
ng  pttf^  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor.  The  immigration  nvc  tmm)gar 
dtrte  aeUltfB  was  much  encouraged  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the 
being  tkM  arrival  of  numbers  of  young  men,  many  possessing 
who  baeame  squatters,  and  soon  wrought  an  important 
tn  tli0  Cok>Dy,  by  causing  the  costly  Government  farms  to 
tt]L  As  a  consequence  the  wants  of  the  community  were 
I  ebospky  and  better  supplied  by  private  enterprise.  Oensor- 
€ithm  pveas,  which  had  been  strictly  enforced  up  to  Uiis  time, 
ahalnh^d  by  Governor  Brisbane,  by  proclamation  dated  15th 

1834.      Trial  by  jury  was  introduced   about  the  same  THaJ  bj- Jut> 

hf  which  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  his  peers  was 

to  every  man ;  the  assessors  to  the  judge  before  that  time 

be0D   choaeri  exclusively  from  ofEcers  in  the  anny.     Sir 

Forfans  thei  fimt  Chief  Justice,  was  mainly  instrumental 

tliia  great  and  salutary  change  in  the  administration 

Tbfi  fint  nornnally  constituted  jury  sat  at  the  Novem- 

BMsaons  of  1624.     An  Act  had  abo  been  passed  by 

P)irUam«nt,  in  18"33,  which  conferred  another  moat  im- 

|viri]egft  on  the  Colony.    It  was  provide<l  that  the  Governor 

urtiirimite  a  legislative  Council  of  seven  members,  by  whose 

hm  WAS  to  be  guided.     Previously  to  the  appointment  of 
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French  settle- 
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tbis  Council  the  Governor  had  been  virtually  absolute  in 
power,  the  only  check  ui>on  him  being  the  public  opinion  of  the 
colonists  ami  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  Tliia  Council 
of  Seven  was  really  the  nucleus  around  which  have  gathered  our 
present  Constitution,  and  the  liberties  we  now  |x>sseiis.  It  was  the 
first  step,  in  which,  says  the  proverb,  all  the  difficulty  consists) 
and  yet  it  was  only  after  much  agitation  that  even  this  niodici 
of  justice  was  conceded. 

The  next  Governor  was  Sir  Ralph  Darling,  who,  finding 
Colony  in  the  state  of  progress  above  described,  by  a  series 
blunders  nearly  8ucceede<l  in  marring  the  beneficial  result  of 
the  efforts  of  his  predecessors.  Arriving  in  Sydney  in  1825,  he 
Boon  became  involved  in  ^'cry  serious  disputes  with  the  coloniatfi 
and  the  presH.  In  order  to  meet  tlie  criticisims  of  tlie  latter,  s 
number  of  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Council,  which  had  the  effect 
of  stifling  obnoxious  comments  for  the  time.  One  gootl  refiuU 
which  sprang  indirectly  from  these  arbitrary  acts  was  the  enlarge* 
ment,  In  1828,  of  the  Legislative  Council  from  seven  to  fifteen 
members.  The  "Bushranging  Act"  was  passt^  by  this  Council  to 
put  down  a  provaloiit  nuisance — the  gangs  of  escaped  prisoner* 
who  infested  the  principal  roads  and  robbed  allcomers  withoat 
distinction. 

The  work  of  exploration  made  some  progress  in  Governor 
Darling's  time,  the  famous  journeys  of  Captain  Charles  Sturt 
having  been  undertaken  under  his  sanction.  Other  explorers  were 
Allan  Cunningham,  Hume,  and  George  Macloay,  son  of  Alexander 
Macleay,  the  Colonial  Secretary  of  that  day. 

It  was  strongly  suspectetl  at  this  time  that  the  French  had  an 
idea  of  forming  settlements  in  Australia.  French  ships  constantly 
appeared  off  the  coast,  ostensibly  fitted  out  for  the  pui-pose  of 
making  geographical  discoveries,  but  rQally,  it  was  believed,  ta 
found  a  colony  in  any  Australian  territory  which  they  might  find 
unoccupied.    To  frustrate  this  suspected  dcsigUi  Barling  despatclod 
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two  rx^»c«litions,  in  1826,  to  King  Oeorge'a  Sound  auJ  to  Western 

Port»  ia   which  ueighbourhood  it  was  GUrmised  the  French  were 

tov«riii0.     To  abow  that  there  was  some  ground  for  these  fears, 

Aiiri  icAJ  as  they  may  now  appear,  it  will  be  suHicient  to  quote 

thtt  Gov«mor'ts  instructions  to  the  ofHccrs  in  charge  of  the  expe> 

He  saya  : — "  Should   you   find   the   Frencli   already  iu 

jou  will,  notwithstanding,  land  the  troops,  and  signify 

lo  ibe    Frencbmea   that   their   continuance    with    any    view   of 

ii>aMiiliing   themselves,  or  colonization,   will   he   considered  au 

Mjortifialile  intrusion  on  bis  Britannic  Majesty's  possessions."    No 

Kvachom,  however,  wero  found  at  either  of  the  places  named, 

«Bd  aecUeiDents  were  therefore  promptly  formed  at  Western  Port,  stw  wtUomcot 

Stag  Gcor^s  Sound,  and  Swan  Kiver,  in  Western  Australia. 

When  Governor  Darling  left  the  Colony  in  1831,  much  progress 

l>i  bMA  achieved,  in  spite  of  the  newspaper  war,  and  his  personal 

■ymwiUdty,  the  popuhition  having  reached  over  51,000  for  the 

rtife  of  New  Sooth  Wales,  while  the  value  of  the  total  exports 

«m£»)0»000l 


The  UDpopulTity  of  Governor  Darling  gave  a  {actitious  advantage  Oovcnmr 
Ik  n  ancoeaBor,  Sir  Richai*d  Bourke,  even  before  his  sterling 


haul  bocome  known.    Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  be  said  to 

W*«  b«rn  Uio  real  founder  of  our  present  free  institutions,  as, 

inder  hia  rale,  the  foundations  of  the.  Constitution  we  now  enjoy 

xrl]  and  firmly  laid,  on  the  solid  Ijasis  of  full  and  equal 

*.^,-^  in  all,  whatever  their  sect  or  belief, and  whether  emancipist 

m  onjfix&ally  free.      Immigrants  beirau  to  arrive  in  lariie  numbers,  A«i«ted  immt. 
^  -'  -o  o  o  '  (fmtioninltltttr 

ft  poUcT  of  assisted  immigration,  which  was  then  first  com- 

Tbe  6rst  vote  in  aid  of  iiunugnition  was  made  by  the 

ire  Council  at  Bourke's  suggestion,  and  the  British  Govern- 

donbM  th«  amount  given  by  the  Colony.    Under  tliat  system 

Lfttchm  of  iuimigrantfi  to  arrive  were  fifty  young  women 

orphan  Mhool   in  Cork,  and  fifty-nine  mechanics  from 

rhoiD  the  Kev.  Dr.  Lang  introduced  to  aid  him  iu 

Um  AoBtimlian  College. 
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EstobUfthmoiit         But  the  creat  aoliiovement  of  Sir  Ricliard  Bourke's  reien  wi 

of  H«)t0lous  .  ^ 

EqwUiy.  fche  establishment  of  religious  Equality,  and  the  breaking  up  i 

Uie  monopoly  of  Government  aid  enjoyetl  by  one  ooninjunion.   Koi 

his  services  in  the  caune  of  liberty,  in  this  and  other  instauceB, 

movement  was  set  on  foot  after  his  departure — which  took  place 

1837,  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act — to  end 

a  statue  of  him  in  Sydney,     ilr.  Westmacott  was  commiasioncd  t 

design  a  figure  of  Sir  Bichard  in  bronze,  which,  together  with  i 

granite  pedestal,  arrived  in  Sydney  in  1842.    It  was  erected  wher« 

it  now  Rtands,  at  the  Mac<|uarie-street  entrance  to  the  Domaini 

opposite  to  the  Public  library,  and  was  unveiled  on  the   lltll 

April,  1842.     A  general  holiday  was  proclaimed  on  the  occasion, 

and  the  assemblage  was  the  most  numerous  which  had  up  to  that 

Coremor  oipps.  time  gathered,  for  any  purpose,  in  the  metropolis.  The  succeeding 

Governor,  Sir  George  Gipps,  delivered  a  speech,  laudatory  of  bi^ 

predecessor,  in  whoso  steps  he  said  he  was  resolved  to  tread.    TKi« 

was  the  Erst  statue  ever  set  up  in  Australia.    It  was  no  more  than 

a  fitting  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the  Governor,  and  serves  eWQ 

now  as  it  reminder  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  he  introduoeiL 


lAiiilKboJlshed, 


Free  grants  of  land  were  abolished  at  this  time.  All  land  in  tho 
settled  districts  was  put  u]>  to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  5s.  per 
acre,  except  in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  where  XI  per  acre 
fixed  as  the  lowest  price,  on  account  of  the  fitness  of  the  land  for 
agriculture.  Beyond  the  settled  districts  the  runs  of  the  squatten^ 
whose  boundaries  had  bitheito  been  undelinod,  were  marked  ou 
and  a  small  rent  charged,  in  return  for  a  partial  fixity  of  toni2i% 
the  squatters  haWng  preWously  been  liable  to  be  turned  out  it 
any  time. 


Sir  Thoiiifts 
Mitchell's 
cx)»l  orations. 


The  famous  expeditions  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  who  had 
succeeded  Oxley  as  Surveyor-General,  were  undertaken  durin|p 
fionrke's  tenure  of  office.  The  first  was  to  the  north,  as  far 
Liverpool  Plains ;  in  the  second,  the  country  between  the  Bogao 
*nd  the  Mscquarie  was  surveyed  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  course  of 
the  Darling  was  traced,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the 


". 
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In  tile  fourth,  Mitchell  discovered  the  rich  lands  of 
irLich  so   enraptured  hiiu  that  he  named  the  country 
AsmJia  Felix. 

Tht  reign  of  Sir  George  O'lpps  was  marked  by  tlie  abolition  of  Tnuuporuuon 
Inaapcrtetion.  Tlie  system  of  assigning  convicts  as  servants  to 
Iki  nttlen  h^d  ceased  in  iS3$,  aud  transportation  itself  whs 
aMUM  hy  an  Order  in  Cuuncil  in  1840,  though  an  attempt  was 
vmh  to  revire  it  nine  years  later,  an  account  of  "ft'liich  will  be 
prm  in  dat>  course.  For  many  yea]*s  previous  to  its  abolition, 
l&»qnMeiB  of  transportation  was  viowud  with  great  disfavour  by 
(Voolomats,  and  u  powerful  league  was  formed  as  early  as  1830, 
to  Wtng  aboQt  its  oeasation.  Daring  the  iifty-three  years  when 
5»w  Sooth  Walei  wa«  open  to  receive  British  prisonoi*s,  the 
mlier  ol  coovicta  aent  to  Sydney  was  83,290,  of  whom  70,928 
VW  males  and  r2,362  fcmolea.  At  the  census  of  March,  1841, 
dHni  vers  iu  the  colony  18,248  persons,  14,718  males  and  3,530 
onj^inally  bond,  but  free  by  servitude  or  emancipation — 
f4,<89  peraons,  21,367  males  and  3,122  females,  whose  period 
!•  had  not  expired.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  out 
ftMml  number  of  convicts  s^nt  to  the  Colony,  42,737 
■i  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  transportation,  while 
had  lather  been  removed  Xry  death  or  had  left  the  settlement 

Tb»  §tml  erent  of  Governor  Gipps'a  time  was  undoubtedly  the  Lcgbtetive 

OoUDCtll 

of  a   new  Constitution,  by   the  establishoient  of  a 


iCfit 


LagiiUtiYe  Oouncil  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  twelve  nomi- 
by  (he  Crown,  and  tbe  remainder  elected  by  those  who  were 
oo  tiM  electoral  roll,  a  small  property  qunlification  being 
Hie  new  Council  met  on  1st  August,  1843. 


A  pvit  eominercial  crisiB  followed  soon  aftfrr  the  introduction  commcrciia 

_  criili. 

m  libe  nev  OonBtiintion,  so  that  the  subject  of  paramount  import- 
«■»  vhtc^  oigaged  tbe  attention  of  the  Legislature  was  the 
iMHial  «DfuiitioD  of  tiie  Colony.  The  cessation  of  transportation 
Wd,  ol  ooone,  caused  the  witbdraw&l  of  large  Bums  of  British 
r,  vhaob  naed  Co  be  spent  on  public  works  and  in  maintaining 
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lown 
mcroduoed. 


The  Bank  of 


the  prison  eataUistiinents,  and  the  militaty  necessary  to  guM 
tbem ;  and  luuch  distress  vas  also  caused  by  an  unwise  intei 
fercnce  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  the  laa 
laws.  The  price  of  sheep  fell  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  li 
per  hea<l  being  a  common  price.  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  occupied  i 
run  in  the  Yass  District,  at  length  hit  upon  the  hnppy  idea  q 
boiling  down  sheep  for  tallow,  for  which  at  the  time  there  was; 
good  market  in  Europe ;  and  the  price  of  sheep  was  thus  raised  t 
3s.  or  4s.  a  head,  five  shillings'  or  six  shillings'  worth  of  tallow  bein 
obtainable  by  the  process  of  boiling-down.     The    lueab-canniil 


industry  was  started  at  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Sizar  Eliioti 
of  Charlottt^place,  Sydney,  but  was  not  financially  a  sucoea 
although  the  preserved  moats,  it  is  said,  were  of  excellent  quali^ 

The  Legislative  Council,  imagining  that  the  very  existence  a 
the  Colony  was  thrpatened  by  the  prevailing  state  of  things,  Bougfa 
to  "  avert  ruin" — ^to  use  their  own  expression — by  **  pledging  til 
public  credit,"  but  the  Governor  refused  the  Koyal  assent  to  th 
Bill  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  then  proposed  to  issue  Tre* 
sury  Bills,  but  the  Council  would  not-  entertain  the  idea.  Thj 
failure  of  the  Bank  of  Australia,  the  liability  of  whoso  sbarft 
holders  was  unlimited,  brought  afiairs  to  a  crisis,  and  it  wj 
proposed  to  relieve  the  shareholders  of  their  liability  by  a  Bi 
empowering  the  bank  to  dispose  of  its  assets  by  a  public  lotterjl 
No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  lotteries  in  general,  but  it 
contended  that  if  the  goods  of  proprietors  of  the  bank  wcB 
seized  under  executions,  the  bailiS*  would  be  seen  in  possession 
one  house  in  ten  in  Sydney,  and  that  the  result  would  be  a  panil 
wlii::h  would  annihilate  the  value  of  projwrty.  Under  pressun 
such  an  argument  as  this  the  "  Ix)ttery  Bill "  passed,  but 
disallowed  by  the  British  authorities.  The  necessity  of  the 
was  so  urgent,  however,  that  the  lottery  took  place,  and  waa 
cossfully  completed  before  the  law  officers  of  tho  Crown  couL 
interfere  to  prevent  it.  Desperate  diseases  require  desj^ertt 
remedies,  and  the  lottery  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  main  beneficiaL 


ATTEMPT  TO  KE\T[VE  TRAN'SPORTATIOX. 

first  agitJition  for  the  formation  of  tho  Port  Phillip  Jistrict,  Svporttioo  of 
vparate  colony,  took  place  towards  the  closo  of  Ooveraor  '*' 

Htffet's  administimtion,  and  the  claims  of  the  trans-Murray  refii- 
Aoitoto  goveru  Iheraselves  w-ere  ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Lang,  one  of 
thcttx  members  returned  by  the  district  since  known  as  tho  Colony 
rf  Victoria,  The  entire  population  of  wlmt  is  now  New  South 
Wilo^  VtcCoria,  and  Queensland  did  not,  at  that  period,  exceed 
IMjOOO,  of  which  the  Port  Phillip  district  contribut*<I  only  30,000. 
Iltir4«staooe  trom  the  seat  of  Government,  nevertheless,  justified 
AtdeoMUul  of  the  Victorians  for  separation,  which  was  conceded 
m  IWl^  to  their  groat  permanent  benefit  A  few  years  sub- 
Hyiiiliy,  OQ  the  Ifit  December,  1859,  New  South  Wales  was 
tpam  diaBOnberKl,  losing  its  northern  province,  which  was  con* 
itixnto]  a  sepanie  colony,  under  tho  name  of  Queensland. 

Skt  George  Gipps  was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  Sir  Charles  oorcnior 
Fitzroy,  in  whose  tenure  of  office  occurnnl  several  of 


tke  Boat  importaot  events  in  the  history  of  Australia.  These,  in 
(fac  onlor  of  their  happening,  were  the  final  abolition  of  trans- 
in  1849  ;  the  separation  of  Victoriit  in  1851  ;  tho  dift^ 
ol  gold  in  tho  same  year,  and  the  establishment  of  Respon- 
ttUa  Gonnnment  in  1S55-G. 

PrancMm  had  ocascd  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Waloa  in  IS40,  Attemiit 

.,    ,    ,      .        to  rcYlvo 
w  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  trade  which  prevailed  during  tnuuporuilou. 

li*  rtdp  of  Governor  Gipps,  station  properties,  in  1849,  so  depre- 

OMied  m  value  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  their  holders.     Many  of  the 

M^aattrn  thought  that  a  revival  of  the  system  of  assigned  servants 

voaU  be  b«iieficial  to  their  interests,  and,  as  it  happened,  the 

laplrial  QoTcrament  wished  at  that  time  to  possess  once  more  a 

ln|*  penal  colony.     Two  powerful  interests  therefore  were  allied 

is  an  WTort   to  re-establish  transportation,  and   the  system  of 

■rifanl  RTvaota.     To  meet  this  threatening  combination,  a  num- 

Wd  public  meetings  were  held  in  Sydney  under  the  auspices  of 

^  Ajxti-trancporiatlon  League,  and  an  overwhelming  expression 

^  popslar  opinion,  most  vehemently  adverse  to  tho  scheme,  was 
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AttemiAto        given;   nevertheless  the  British  Governmeat,  under  the  adncei 

revive  tnmi-  »    r  i       i  n  *  «•         ^ 

poruUun,  of   Sir   Cljarles   ritzroy,  jiersiatcd   in    tlieir  endeavours  to  loresj 

priHoners  upon  the  uuwilling  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  8er< 
ship-Ioaiis  of  convicU  were  accordingly  sent  out,  and  an  attem| 
was  made  to  land  them  in  the  tirst  instajice  at  the  new  aBttlemt 
at  Port  Phillip,  now  the  Oily  of  Melbourne.  The  settlers  tl 
howover,  would  not  tolerate  the  proceeding,  whereupon  the 
were  compelled  to  leave  for  Sydney  and  JVIoreton  Bay, 
Brisbane.  One  of  the  veaeels,  named  ilio  Uasbeiuy,  cast  anobor^ 
in  Port  Jackson,  and  there  instantly  ensued  a  serious  coat 
between  the  inliabitants  and  the  Executive.  Immediately  on 
fact  becoming  publicly  known  that  the  Hashomy  was  off 
Heads  with  convicts  on  board,  the  |»eople  of  the  metropoli» 
lashed  into  a  fever  of  excit<;ment,  and  a  great  public  meeting  wi 
forthwith  convened  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
this  pressing  emergency,   as  it  then  was  universally  considered. 

lAodinjr  of  con-  Xhe  result  was  that  the  Government  saw  fit  to  forbid  the  landial 

Tlcta  forbidden.  < 

of  tlic  prisoners  at  that  time,  not  caring  to  face  the  obloquy  ant 
public  indignation  which  the  adoption  of  any  other  course  woul 
certainly  have  brought  ujwn  them.  As,  however,  the  Hashen] 
could  not  be  sent  back,  and  as  hor  prisoners  could  not  pormam 
remain  on  board,  a  compromise  was  entered  into.  The  prisonere^ 
were  removed  from  the  ship,  and  a  large  kitch  sent  to  Moretoa 
Bay,  in  order  that  the  settlers  in  that  district  might  have  aa."! 
opportunity  of  liiring  them.  The  remainder  were  allowed  to  be' 
assigned  to  various  persons  in  the  Colony,  though  it  was  stipulatrd^ 
that  the  men  should  not  be  landed  in  Sydney,  nor  employed 
the  county  of  Cumberland. 

The  Legislative  Council  afterwards  proceeded  to  take  action 
the  matter,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed,  to  the  effect  "  that  an 
address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  the  Order  ia 
Oonncil  which  declared  New  8outh  Wales  a  Colony  to  whii 
convicts  might  b©  sent  be  at  once  revoked."  The  adjournment 
the  Council  was,  l»owever,  agreed  to  before  the  motion  could  b»- 
put.     In  consequenee  of  tliis  partial  shelving  of  the  question  an- 


DISCOVERT  OF  GOLD. 


IwwbLliuiBg   paljlic    meetine   wmi   held,    which    petitioned    the  Aiiti-trmniperta. 

r  ^     i  '^  «  tion  mentliigs, 

to  use  its  utmost  endaavoors  to  prevent  the  revival  of 


<m  in  any  form.  The  petition  in  a  short  time  was 
hy  over  35,000  penons  (more  than  two-thinis  of  the  popn- 
litfaacC  the  Metropolis).  There  was  no  resisting  this  manifestation 
tCpobUc  opinion,  and  the  pro-ti-ansportatiou  members  tcnipomrily 
from  the  GoancU,   whcrf^upon  the  motion  just  stated 


vateaniBd  tUAaiiDOtisty,  and  tlie  address  to  the  Queen  was  accord-  Pinal  aboutum 

o(  tnn«portft- 
iaglf  tima^itled.     Tlte  Order  in  Coancil  was  revoked,  and  traiLS-  twn. 


portaiion  to  Kew  South  ^Vale8  was  thus,  after  many  years  of 
frvCfol  a^tntioD,  Abfiolntely  and  tinally  abolished.  The  di.scovory 
rffrid.  wbidi  «bortly  followed,  gave  a  new  impetus  to  Australian 
by  developing  the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  country 
a  ivtura  to  the  *'  prison  times"  for  ever  impossible. 


Ike  diflCpTcry  of  gold,  in  1851,  was  by  &r  tlio  most  important  [hKovenrof 
■■»'*'^'*  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  amials  of  the  country. 
Ab  acroii&t  of  that  reiiiftrkal>le  event  will  be  found  in  its  proper 
flacB,  hot  A  few  remai'ka  are  hero  called  for  as  to  the  historical 
IflMiB^  of  the  grmi  diB00T«fy.  For  many  years  previous  to  1S51 
it  «M  knomi  that  small  qnantitios  of  gold  had  been  found  in 
ihm  Batimnt  district,  and  a  colonist  oflered,  durin,i;  the  lidniinis- 
tatioik.  of  ttr  George  Gip]}s,  to  conduct  the  Oovemnient  surveyors 
to  m  ipoC  wImtb  1i«  said  gold  existed  in  payable  quantities.  The 
fn^tst  waa,  borwever,  diflcourage<l.  The  Colony  was  enjoying  at 
tfM  tioM  ft  pariod  of  great  prosperity,  the  depression  of  irrevions 
bMd  suooowfuUy  tided  over ;  and  it  was  probably 
cUMdriaaUe  by  tlie  authorities  to  disturb  the  settled 
id  the  Coh>Dy,  by  the  incitement  to  speculation  which 
lft»  fold  l9«vr  woald  generate. 

A  im9  jmn  pisaed  away,  and  the  recollection  of  the  supposed  Ooid  twttt. 
p4A  dianMiiiia  vaa  atill  fresh  in  men's  min<U.     The  prosperous 
wilL   which   Ooremor  Oipps's  administration  closed   gave 
to  imm  foftanate  tim«s&     Wages  were  low  and  work  scarce, 
mMmdy  the  Ule  of  the  gold  discovery  was  on  eveiy  tongue. 
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In  the  early  ^lart  of  1851  uuggets  began  to  arrive  in  Sydney 
Tliey  Lad  beeii  fouiiil  in  the  vicinity  of  Batbiirst,  aad  their  iuspefl 
tion  by  the  public  raised  a  wave  of  excitement,  vrhich  affected  a] 
classes.     It  is  not  eurprising  that  the  possibility  of  amassing  ■ 
fortune  in  a  few  uionths — which  seemed  indisputable  from  thj 
presence  of  so  many  specimens  of   gold — should  have  inducel 
hundreds  of  people  of  all  ranks  to  abandon  their  employments 
and  set  out  for  Bathurst     Kor  could  news  of  such  a  nature  li^ 
confined  within  the  Colony^  ai^d  before  many  months  had  elapsedi 
the  presence  of  gold  in  Australia  was  known  all  over  the  worldj 
Then  followed  n  mighty  rush,  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
the  most  enterprising  spirits,  and  those  physically  the  most  capabl 
of  enduring  tho  unknown  hardships  Ijefore  tht^m,  a  circumstance 
which  Australians  in  the  future  will  have  occasion  to  congratulati^ 
themselTes,  for  the  splendid  physique  of  the  early  colonists,  alreadl 
manifested  in  their  sons  and  daughters,  muEt  undoubtedly  becoDM 
the  inheritance  of  succeeding  generations. 

Tlie  effect  produced  on  society  by  this  most  fortunate  diacoverj( 
was  unpleasant  enough  at  Hrst.     Stations  throughout  the  Colony 
were   left    without    Ixands,  and   all    ordinary   occupations    wen 
threatened  with  extinction,  in  consec^uence  of  the  genei-al  exodui 
to  the  gold-lields.     The  squatters  even  petitioned  the  Govemmen 
asking  that  martial  law  might  be  proclaimed,  and  all  gold-tUggini 
peremptorily  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  regular  industrial  puj 
suits  of  the  country  should  not  bo  interfered  with.     The  Govemc 
however,  refused  to  accede  to  this  manifestly  absurd  request     S 
great  a  change    in   the   circumstances   of   the   country   as   thi 
wrought  within  so  short  a  time  by  the  gold  discovery,  could  n< 
fail  to  atfect  many  persons  prejudicially.     But  after  a  few  year 
affairs  resumed  their  normal  course,  and  gold-mining   found  i 
level   as   one   of    the  ordinary   industries  of  the  countrj'.     TI 
great  and  permanent  benetit  which  resulted  from  the  influx  of  i 
enterprising  population,  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  cons 
quent  development  of  many  other  industries  cannot  be  overrate 
Notiiing,  since  the  introduction  of  wool-growing,  has  tended 


RESPON'SIBLE  GOVERNMENT, 


ftvdep  its  twourcea  and  to   malco  so  widely  Ictiowh  the  j^reat 

iH«nljiig«s  wbieb  Australia  offers  to  the  overcrowdfid  populations 
the  OU  World,  as  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1851.  Since  that 
k  the  cnontry's  progress  has  been   by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 

^otniia,  which  vas  before  regarded  merely  as  a  far  off  depen- 
of  Great  Britain,  now  takes  a  place  amongst  the  nations  of 

Uk  vorlil,  and  ia  In  a  fair  way  of  realizing  the  prophetic  visions  of 

fatorv  grefttness  which  inspired  its  founders. 

The  «m8of  events  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  Responsible  Events  pr«eed- 
Qovvrnmeat  rtill  remains  to  be  touched  ujjon.  \Vith  a  narrative  of  Oovcrnment. 
ih^e,  aod  an  account  of  the  actual  inauguration  of  representative 
ioKinitkms — tbat  is,  with  the  political  occurrences  of  1855 — this 
manuv0  wUl  fitly  cloi^.  All  occurrences  since  that  period  have 
Wb  tnat«d  im  far  as  pousible  as  matters  of  statistics,  and  will  be 
^  their  places  in  other  parts  of  this  volume. 


fvt  Mv<e*ml  years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  there  had  been  J^'" '"  «"• 
lOTiDg  ap  ftinoDg  the  colonists  a  strong  desire  for  a  larger  measure 
rfalC-gOTemment  The  position  of  tlie  Colony  as  a  Crown  depen- 
4taej  waa  a  galling  one,  especially  when  the  population  became 
tt  krgsly  increased  through  the  outbreak  of  the  gold-diggings. 
livaa  Mt  that  the  old  system,  wJiich  might  have  sufficed  for  the 
fnmuii«Qt  of  the  people  when  their  numbers  were  few  was  quite 
c  for  so  lai^  a  community  as  Now  South  Wales  ha<l  now 
Hrace  the  agitation  that  had  already  beou  commenced 
in  iaror  of  a  free  Constitution  was  continued  with  ever-increasing 


la  1S5I  an  Act  waa  passed  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  (13  victoria  encted 

Into  A  wiMumto 
14  VicL,  No.  59)  in  accordance  with  which  the  dependency  of  Colony. 

Vliftoria  waa  rrect«d  into  a  separate  Colony,  and  a  Constitution 

■■i  lo  be  caoferr«d   upon  New  8outh  Wales.     Accordingly,  in 

UQS^a  8«W*  '"  '  'ee  of  the  Legislative  Council  waa  appointed 

a  <.  ion  for  the  Colony  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 

by  the  Act  above  cited.     The  first  result  ^f  the  labours 

if  lteCbmmitt«e  was  that  a  rtnnonstrunce  was  sent  to  the  Secretary 
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Fnuiilni!  of  tbe 

CaiuftttuCion 

Act 


o£  State  for  the  Colonies  directed  not  so  much  against  the  old  U 
o£  government,  as  against  the  amendment  of  the  Constitutit 
which   it  was  proposed  to  introduce.     Subwquently,  after  mudit 
correspondcuoe,  and  the  receipt  of  a  despatch  from  the  SccrctaiTJ 
for  the  Colonies,  Sir  John  Pakingtou,  practically  conceding  alL 
the  colonists  demanded,  a  Committee  of  the  legislative  Count 
was  appointed  to  draft  the  new  Constitution.     It  consisted  of 
following  gentlemen : — Messrs.  Wentworth,  Deas-Tliomaou,  Jamt 
Macarthur,  Cowper,  Martin,  Macleay,  Thurlow,  Jlorray,  and  Di 
Douglas. 

The  Committee,  in  their  report,  stated  that  they  desired  to  liai 
a  form  of  government  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  British  Coi 
stitution,  and  that  a  conservative  element  ought  to  be  coostontlj 
present  in  the  Constitution  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  declared  the] 
did  not  feci  inclined  to  huiianl  the  experiment  of  an  Upper  Houa 
based  on  the  general  elective  franchise.     To  provide  for  this  Uppol 
Honae,  the  Committee  gravely  made  the  following  recomniendi 
tion&    They  proposed  that  an  hereditary  nobility  should  be  created 
leaving  the  Crown  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  tho  tirst  holdq 
of  a  title  a  seat  for  life,  and   that  the  aristocracy,  to  be  thn 
established,  should,  in  the  future,  elect  a  certain  number  of  thei 
order  to  form  the  higher  branch  of  the  Legislature.    The  questiot 
of  federation  was  also  noticed  in  the  report : — "  One  of  the  toot 
prominent  legislative  measures  required  by  tho  Colony,  and  til 
colonies  of  the  Australian  group  generally,  is  the  establishment  t 
once  of  a  General  Assembly,  to  make  laws  in  relation  to  tboi 
intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen,  or  may  hereafter  aria 
among  them.     The  questions  wliich  would  claim  the  exercise  < 
such  a  jurisdiction  appear  to  be  (1)  Intercolonial  tariffs  and  tl 
coasting  trade  ;  (2)  Railways,  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  wort 
running  through  any  two  of  the  colonies ;  (3)  Beacons  and  li^ 
houses  on  the  coast ;  (4)  Intercolonial  gold  regulations  ;  (5)  Po« 
age  between  the  said  colonies ;  (6)  A  general  court  of   appe 
from  the  coui'ta  of  such  colonies  ;  (7)  A  power  to  legislate  on  i 
other  subjects  which  may  be  submitted  to  them  by  addreaaea  fco 
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I>giilAtif*e  Councils  and  Assemblies  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
iUs  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  objects  the  necessary 
mam  of  tnooey,  to  be  raised  by  a  percentage  on  the  revenues  of 
■&  iIm  eolomea  interested." 

This  RTpcfrt,  when  it  was  made  public,  caused  a  cfood  deal  of  Heraiiurr 

.  .  .  .  nobUltj 

omatoCioiii  in  the  uietroi>oli8,  aud  at  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  imipgaiu. 
Sofal  Hotel,  the  following  energetic  protest  agninst  part  of  the 
adopted  : — **  That  this  meeting  views  with  surprise, 
itroag  feelings  of  opposition,  the  schenm  proposed  for  the 
eonstitution  of  the  Colony,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
It  of  an  Upper  House  of  Crown  nominees,  and  a 
unpreoMonted  order  of  colonial  nobility ;"  and  a  further 
itaoQ  decided  that  "  a  larger  meeting  should  be  held,  in  order 
a  protest  against  a  measure  so  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
tf  British  subjects,  and  fraught  with  so  much  danger  to  the 
riglitA  of  the  i>cople."  A  more  numerous  meeting  was 
\y  held,  the  pnncipal  speakers  at  which  were  Mr.  (now 
ffir  Hmry)  Parkcs,  Messrs.  Kobert  Johnson,  Montefiore,  Beniehy, 
Vat,  Piddhigton,  Flood,  and  Archdeacon  McEncroe. 

£a  ifvto  of  these  meetings  the  Council  proceeded  to  debate  the  The  nev 

C'oncUtu  ttcM) 

it  stood.  After  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  tlio  roten-  adopted. 
ei  the  "  aristocmtic  "  clause^  and  after  the  holding  of  more 
ttMetingi,  the  "  Constitution  Act,"  the  basis  of  the  rights 
rtojoy,  was  finally  passed  on  the  Slst  December,  1853. 
Act  evtAhUshed  two  Legislative  Chambers.  Tlie  tirst  was  to 
■•  off  not  lew  than  twenty-one  natural-born  or  naturalized 
foarfliths  of  vt hom  were  to  be  persons  not  holding  any 
ti  |irafit  under  the  Crown,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
ia  tba  name  of  the  Queen.  The  tirst  members  were  to 
haU  thair  aeat«  for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period 
all  ■fipBntaunti  were  to  be  made  for  life.  The  President 
«1B  to  W  ippoinled  by  the  Crown.  Tho  Legifllativo  Assembly 
wm  te  flOUBst  of  fifty-four  members,  the  qualiiication  for  the 
hcsng  fixed   as  follows: — All  inhabitants  of  full  agOi 
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being  nativo-bom  or  naturalized  subjects  of  the  Brilisb  Crown, 
and  not  liaving  been  convicted  of  any  crime — or,  if  convicted,) 
pardoned — and  having  paid  all  rates  and  taxes  for  which  they 
were  liable,  were  placed  in  the  condition  jtrecedent  reqiurod  foe 
either  \*oting  or  being  elected  to  the  Assembly,  but  they  w( 
required,  in  addition,  to  be  qualified  in  the  following  respect* 
As  the  ownor  of  a  freehold  estite  of  XlOO;  as  hou8eholders,j 
lodging  occupiers,  or  leaseholders  for  three  years  at  £10 
annum.  To  these  were  added  boarders  at  £40  per  annum,  per-j 
sons  receiving  £100  a  year  salary,  and  pasture-license  holders  forj 
one  year.  Ministers  of  religion  were  declared  incapable  of 
elected  to  the  Legislature.  Subsequent  alterations  to  the  Cot 
tntion  Act  rtmioved  that  restriction,  and  made  the  principle 
universal  manhood  suffrage  the  basis  of  the  electoral  system  of 
Colony,  though  uon-resideut  property  holders  are  still  entitled 
the  fi-ancliisc  under  certain  conditions.  A  full  account  of 
parliamentary  system  will  be  found  under  the  chapter  of  this  woi 
treating  of  the  constitution  of  the  Colony. 


Inaujnmtlon  of 

Hwponiiiblti 

Oovenimout, 


Before  the  constitution  could  become  operative  it  was  ne< 
that  the  sanction  of  the  firiti^h  Parliament  should  be  obtmned|| 
and  for  this  purpose  Wentworth,  whose  name  hua  become  identlSf 
with  the  establishment  of  responsible  government^  and  E.  Deal-] 
Thoiuson,  were  authorized   by  the  Council   to  proceed    to  Kn^<j 
load    in    order  to  do    what   lay  in  their  power   to    foci  Lit 
the    passage    of   the    necessary    measure.      Accordingly, 
the  middle  of  the  year  1855  an  Act   was  passed   by   tlie 
perial  Parliament  empowering  the  Queen  to  assent  to  the  Bfll 
drawn  up  by  the  Council,  and  on  the  19th  December,  the  new 
stitution  was  formally  inaugurated  by  the  new  Govcrnor-Gen< 
Sir  William  Denison,  who  had  just  succeeded  Fitzroy,  being 
in  afresli  under  a  Commission  from  the   Queen,  which  revol 
his  former  cretlentials  and  appointed  liiin  "  Go vemor-in- Chief 
of  New  South  Wales.     The  writs  for  the  lirst  parliament 
issued  on  the  22nd  May  of  the  following  year. 


SUCCESSION  OF  GOVEEXORS, 


TW  iscoessioa  of  Governors  from  (he  foundation  of  tho  Colony  Sucocaiion 

OovcnMnL 
Id  ike  present  time  is  given  ia  the  following  table  : — 


Twotm 


to 


A.  Phillip.  R,X 

F.  firow  tUouteouit^ovenior)    .. 
*^T*"—  Pafearw»i«  Jivw  Sooth  Wales  Coqu 
11  ■— lMiiii<^GoTernor). 

BKntcr.  R.N 

P.  a.  King.  R.X 

W.  Bligh,  R,N 

OoTcmor  Bligh'd  8iis]Knaion  the 
waa  aucvcsaively  ailiiiixiis- 

I'Codoac]  G.  Johnston | 

:l  Foveaax V 

VfiDsam  Pfttenon „ 1 

kl  »     \« — 


,  K.C.B....... 

it:ot    (Acting 


R.  Darling 

tiadiay.  r  B.  lAt:tiiig<;uvemor)... 
"  ?ttr  Riclmrrl  Houtkfi.  K.O.B.! 
t-CbUio«l  K-    8uuiignua  (Actingj 


"im. 


'-ocnell  (ActiDg  Governor)  . . 

A.Fitcroy 

^WUMmJlioinaa  Dfniaon,  K.C.R 

:l      John       F.       Kempt 
•). 

H«nof«l>U!  I"  Atlaiiui»trator  

r  -Mtta    Yottsc,  { 
,CB^  U.UM.U.  I.  rrovi-rnor-in-Chief,.. 
Cfait«,  K.CB.  ^Administrator)... 
HoMnlUe  the  Karl  of  Hclmore.  \\C. 
iStepbco.  Kut..  C.fi.  (Adminis- 

Cciorg«    KolKirt    Robinaon, ' 

0..<:.....r,.,.r    nCbief.  j 

K.C.M.G.,    C.B. 


2fl  Jan.,  ]7fi8 
11  Dw.,1792 
13  Dec.  17114 

7Sept.,I7'Jn 
2SSept.,180O 
13  Aug..  1  SOU 


26  Jan..  1808 

1  Jan..  1810 
1  Dec.  IH'il 
6  Dec,  18*25 

19  Doo.,  1823 

22  Oct.,  1831 
3  Dec,  1831 

ODec,  1837 

24  Feb,,  1838 

12  Jtily,  1H46 

3  Aug.,  1846 

20  Jan,  1S55 

23  Jan.,  IStil 


10  Dec,  1792. 
12  Dec,  1794. 

I  Sept,  1795. 

27  Sept.,  1800. 
12  Aug..  1806. 
26  Jan.,   1808. 


28  Dec,  1809. 

1  Dec.  1821. 

1  Dec,  1825. 
18  Dec,  182J. 

21  Oct.,  1831. 

2  Dec,  1831. 
5  Dec.  1837. 

23  Feb.,  1S38. 

U  July.  184C. 

2  Aug.,  IM4ti. 

17  Jan..   18.')5. 

22  Jan..    181)1. 
21  Mnr..  KHbl. 


22  Mar.,  1861  l  15  May.   1861. 


»rat  I  ^I'ltaaWilUam 

Spcac-  ■C.  U.C.U.   1 

^    Attnd    »t«phcii.     I.L.M.G.,     C.B.' 

tk»W|^  It^.' •  «>  ^' I  i'^>  i'^- ftobert, Baron 

%-    AMrW  .  M.G.,     C.B. 

.Itt  Huoonkbl*  Victor  Albert  GeorgCi 
,»4Ti  «f  Jciwy,  KC,  G.C.M.U. 


16  May,  1861 

25  Deo..  1867 

8  Jan..  18)18 

23  Feb..  1872 

3  June,  1872 
20  Mar.,  1879 

4  Aug.,  1879 
lONov.,  1885 
12  Dcu.,  1885 

3  Nov.,  1890 
15  Jan.,  1801 


24  Dec,  1867. 

7  Jan..  1868. 

22  Feb.,  1872. 

2  June,  1872. 

19  Mar.,  1879. 

3  Aug.,  1879. 
9  Nov.,  1885. 

11  Doc.  1885. 

1  Nov.,  1890. 

15  Jan..  1891. 

(atiUin  oQice.) 
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PART   II. 


Limits  and  Area, 


tVWiidariv*  ol 
fit  Coloiiy. 


THE  Colony  o£  New  South  Wales  lies  almost  entirely  be* 
the  29th  aiid  3Gth  parallels  of  south  Iatitu<1c,  aiid  l>«tveenj 
the  141st  and  1 53rd  meridians  east  of  Greenwich.     It  is  boutidc 
on  the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  whicli  it  presents  a  coast- 
extending  over  700  miles,  from  Point  Danger  at  ita  north-eaatew] 
extremity  to  Cape  Howe  at  tlie  south-east.     From  the  point  Ii 
mentioned,  which  is  also  the  north-east  limit  of  the  Colony  ol 
Victoria,  it  is  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line,  running  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  to  the  source  of  tlic  Indi,  a  stream  rising  at 
foot  of  Forest  Hill,  a  fuw  miles  south  of  thu  Pilot  Mountain, 
of  the  moiit  conspicuous   j^eaks  of   the   Australian  AIp& 
southern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  course  of  the 
and  afterwards  of  the  Murray,  into  which  the  tirst-named  sti 
ultimately  merges,  as  far  as  the  Hist  meridian  of  east  longitm 
The  iateraection  of  the  Murray   with   this   meridian   forms 
common  point  of  the  three  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Vict 
and  South  Australia. 

On  the  west,  the  Colony  is  separated  from  South  AuJttralia 
the  line  of  the  Hist  meridian,  as  far  ns  ita  intersection  with 
l!9tli  parallel  of  south  latitude,  at  which  point  New  South  Wal( 
South  Australia,  and   Queensland  touch.      Commencing  at  tbu 
point,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Colony  follows  the  29th  d< 
of  latitude,  till  it  is  crossed  by  tlio  Macintyre  River,  one  of 
upper  branches  of  the  Darling,  not  far  from  the  149th  meridinb^ 
Thence  it  follows  the  course  of   the  Macintyre  upward,  to 
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|imctio«i  pf  its  tributarj,  the  Dumaresq ;  leaving  the  Maciutyre  it 
fol1o«ii  tb^  tributiiry  stream  till  it  mtela  a  spur  extending  froiu 
tl»  mkLQ  Dividing  Range  to  the  junction  of  Tenterfiekl  Creek 
axul  tbe  Dumarcsq.  The  boundary  runs  along  this  spur  until  it 
joi&s  the  main  i^tige,  thence,  lUmont  parallel  to  the  cQi:^t,  it 
CoDtnrs  tho  Diriding  R^nge  to  Wilson's  Peak,  where  the  Mac- 
pliennci  K&nge  hranches  eastward'  Pollo^ving  the  last-named 
the  northern  boundary  reaahes  the  coast  at  Point  Danger. 


Tile  area  <Nomprised  within  these  limits  is  estimated  at  310^700  Ah% 
Tui!^  or  198,848,000  aci-es,  being  a  little  over  two-and-u- 
that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ifeland,    Exduding  the  Bnrfac& 
W  rivers  and  lakes,  the  area  would  i>e  195,882,150  acres 
or  afanat  506,0  tS^}  square  miles. 


the  north  to  Lati^thaiid 


TW  Itngth  of  the  Colony,  from  Point  Danger  on 
Cta|»  Howe  on  the  south,  is  680  mOea*  From  east  to  west,  along 
the  ^!>th  pamllelf  the  breadth  ia  760  miles,  while  diagonally  from 
ifenotb-west  corner,  where  tho  Murray  passes  into  South  Aus- 
Cralia,  to  PotQt  Danger,  the  length  reaches  850  miles. 


H 
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PART    III. 


Physical  Configuration. 

THE  surface  of  New  Soutli  AVales  is  divided  naturally  iuto 
three  distinct  zones,  each  v^idely  differing  in  general  character 
and  pLyBiGil  aspect,  and  clearly  defineil  by  the  Main  Dividing 
Range,  which  traver.ses  the  oonntry  from  north  to  south.  The 
table-land,  which  forms  the  summit  of  tliis  range,  comprises  one  of 
the  zones  above  mentioned,  and  marks  the  division  between  the, 
coastal  regiou,  fornting  the  eastern  watershed,  and  the  great  plain 
district  of  the  interior. 


MOUNTAINS,  TABLELAND,  ETC, 
DWdlMir  Ranae.  The  Main  Dividing  Range  runs  almost  parallel  to  the  C(M8t| 
no  great  distance  from  it.  On  the  eastern  edge  of  tho  tablc-lftnc 
the  iimuntuiiiH  rise  abruptly  to  a  height  which  averages  between 
2,000  and  3,000  feet,  while  on  the  western  side  they  slope  gradually 
towards  the  great  central  plain.  The  geographical  centre  of  the 
•whole  mountain  system  of  Sonth-Eastern  Australia  lies  in  thu 
Bouth-eostem  portion  of  New  South  Wales,  close  to  the  confines 
of  Victoria.  Hero  some  of  the  jwaks  rise  to  a  height  of  over  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  INIount  Kosciusko  and  Mount 
Townsend,  two  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Australian  Alps,  attain 
an  elevation  of  7,328  feet  and  7,260  feet  respectively. 

Oentnl  PktMu.  The  central  plateau,  which  these  heights  dominate,  becomes  sub- 
divided into  several  branches,  marking  the  watershed  of  three 
distinct  river  systems.   The  eastern  watershed  extends  throughout 
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tbe  whole  length  of  NewSoutli  Wales  and  Queensland,  nnd  drains 
i&to  tbe  Fiftcific  Ocean.  The  western  watershed,  embracing  a  por- 
tkm  of  the  UiTOe  eastern  oolonies,  is  drained  by  the  river  system 
«l  iKe  Marray  and  Darling  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  In  the 
■oothem  watershed  the  Snowy  River  has  its  source,  its  upper 
Wnn  being  entirely  in  New  South  Wales,  although  it«  waters 
tov  tliroagh  Yictoria  and  enter  the  sea  near  Bass'  Straits. 

The  Mwth-eastem  portion  of  the  Colony  has  the  appearance  of  The6outh- 
MTiDg  been  convulsed  by  some  great  physical  disturbance.  The  or  the  CoOoiiy. 
iwiBUiiHi  are  rugged,  and  their  sloi)es  abrupt,  as  is  also  Uie  cose 
IB  olfaer  portions  of  the  Dividing  Kange,  particularly  in  tlm  Blue 
Sfoontatiu  aj>d  the  eastern  parte  of  New  England  ;  but  the  width 
•ad  altitude  of  the  table-land  are  greatest  in  this  portion  of  the 
Ooloay.  Th©  average  height  of  the  Snowy  and  Muniong  Banges, 
vfaidl  belong  to  this  district,  reaches  5,000  feet ;  the  width  of  the 
flwlf  n,  In  the  ilirection  of  east  and  west,  nmy  be  set  down  as 
1O0  milfSL  Tlie  altitude  of  the  Monaro  district  averages  2,000 
£eK  abore  the  sea  level ;  but  as  the  table-laud  runs  northward  it 
cW^naKi  greatly  in  height  and  in  width,  until  it  narrows  to  only 
a  few  mil««,  with  an  elevation  of  scarcely  1,500  feft, 

lb«  tableland  rises  ngain  at  the  Blue  Mountains,  where  the  DiuoMounf 
fviadpa]  sammits  attain  a  considerable  elevation,  Mount  Bee- 
rraching  4,100  feet.  Tlie  general  level  of  the  plateau 
will  be  best  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  great 
railway  of  the  colony  traverses  a  district  in  these  moun- 
ubs,  of  which  tho  Clarence  siding,  Mount  Victoria,  Mount 
VDnn,  and  Blaokhcath  are  stations,  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
fftr  XOOO  feet.  The  dividing  chain  again  decreases  gradually  in 
tb  iiMwJ  northward  of  the  Blue  MuunUiins,  until,  as  a  coni- 
IftntivWy  narrow  chain,  it  divides  the  waters  of  the  Goulbum  and 
IkHualiCT,  on  the  east'^m  alop<f,  from  those  of  the  Namoi  and  the 
Ontlveagb,  on  the  wftslern.  The  mass  once  more  widens  out  in 
tW  lircrpool  Ranges,  where  Mount  Oxley  stands  conspicuous,  at 
•  Wight  of   4,500  fteif  whilst,  still  further  north  Ben  Lomond, 
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reaches  5^000  feet,  and  the  tabte-lftnd  maintains  an  average  altitude 
of  3,000  fpet,  giving  to  this  district,  although  eituated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  tropics,  tlie  climate  and  aspect  of  much  higher 
latitudes. 

Kari-ow  valleys  and  deep  gorges  evei^where  break  the  ooi^ 
Unuity  of  the  Dividing  Range.  Such  is  especially  the  case  in  tbft 
Blue  3Iountaiiis,  where  the  scenery  is  of  striking  and  character- 
istic grandeur.  The  table-land  everywhere  presentB  one  strange 
peculiarity.  The  level  land  suddenly  terminates,  and  many 
hundred  feet  below,  oa  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  wooded  valleya 
extend,  whose  undulating  floors  are  walled  in  by  samlstone  cli0s, 
of  height  ao  enormous  as  to  be  without  jwirallel  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  At  the  bottom  of  these  valleys  small  rivulets  and  tiny 
struam»,  fed  by  waterfalls  from  the  table-land,  ti-ace  their  way^ 
under  an  ever  verdant  dome  of  graceful  troc-ferns  and  giant 
eucalypti. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  pro- 
duces on  the  traveller  an  entirely  new  impression.  There  are 
no  snowcapped  jioaks  upon  which  the  rising  and  setting  sa& 
])roduces  strange  and  magnificent  colour  etlects ;  nor  does  any 
peculiar  shape  of  the  summits  strike  the  imagination,  as  in  thfr- 
Alps  and  Pyrenees  of  the  Old  World.  On  tho  contrary,  tvom  thfr 
plains  the  New  South  Walefi  mounlAins  look  rather  insignilicanL 
But  gazing  from  the  edges  of  tho  high  table-land  into  the  deep 
valleys  below,  the  mind  is  awed  by  the  realization  of  the  mag 
niflcent  scale  on  which  Nature  has  worked  in  tlieso  solitudes.  lo 
many  places  the  cliffs  rise  2,000  feet  perpendicularly  from  the 
valley  beneath,  and  the  hills  at  their  feet,  forme<i  by  the  accumo- 
latiou  of  debris  from  tlieir  sides  and  from  the  plateau  above^ 
appear  as  slight  uuduUiLions.  The  valleys  and  sides  of  the  gorgfli^ 
wherever  there  is  soil,  are  clothed  with  dense  vegetation,  and  over 
all  is  the  mantle  of  blue  haze,  which  makefl  the  whole  efifect  mOlt 
striking,  and  has  given  to  tho  range  visible  from  Sydney  ito  appro- 
priate name. 


WESTERN  MOUXTAtNfli 


Tbm  maia  ntige  throws  off  many  spurs  towards  the  sea  on  the  Cwit  iui«fi«. 
wmii  slopes  These  divide  the  waUirs  of  the  uuinurous  rivers 
riiidi  Bow  into  the  Pacidc  Ocean.  Ahnost  everywhere  hetwuen 
hb  ooast  mnge  and  the  sea  the  country  ia  hilly  and  serrated,  more 
fvttcnUrly  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Colony.  In  the  lUar 
lam  ^strict*  50  milee  to  the  south  of  Sydney,  the  mount^ns 
larttbe  very  edge  of  the  const,  presenting  towards  the  ocean  a 
Mffpeodicttlar  face  of  oUffs  nearly  1,000  feet  in  height.     Further 

tUtero  are  wider  valleys,  and  greater  stretches  of  country 
lie  for  tillage  and  pasture. 
wteCD  alopc  ia  entirely  di^'erentv  Kumerous  ramiticatious 
geoenl  sumxitain  system  are  thrown  off,  but  all  slope  gently 
to— iJi;  t!he  gnat  central  plain  of  the  interior.  So  gentle,  indettd, 
In  llur  declivity,  that  the  dividing  lines  of  tho  various  watersheds 
jto  llwy  exteoii  westward,  are  scarcely  risible,  being  only  indicated 
of  low  ridges  and  isolated  elevations. 

;tlw  ttxtreme  west  of  tiie  Colony,  verging  on  Soutli  Australia,  Western  Moun- 

A  '  ,  1  /•  *****  syriicni. 

inoantaiD  system  exist^i,  forming  the  westeni  edge  oi  an 
deprenion,  through  which  the  largest  nvera  of  tho 
AnrtfmUan  contint*nt  hold  their  de%nou8  course.  The  Great  Barrier 
fmA  the  Urvy  RangeH  are  part  of  this  system.  Tliey  consist  of 
lov  MUa,  hftrdly  rising  to  the  dignity  of  mountains,  culminating 
|ttsf»«r  aoiitjuy  peaks,  sucli  as  Mount  Arrowsmith  and  Mount 
fgjk  «bicfa  Attain  aa  elevation  of  only  2,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

^Hms  hare  been  found  of  the  existence  at  some  earlier  period 
^BimB^  of  primary  reeks,  extending  from  Orange  to  Cobar  and 
'Wtlmmiat  formiag  the  watershed  between  tho  Lachlan  and  part 
cf  tlw  hairin  of  the  Darling.  The  range  no  longer  exisis  iis  a  land- 
-■mIc,  fior,  owing  to  denudation,  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

T^  wbolo  mountain  system  of  Now  South  Wales  liea  below  Motmteinii  below 
tbe  haul  of  perpetual  Know.     On  the  south-eastern  slopes  of  the  i^cufti  iuow. 
tevT  Bao^eea,  however,  and  on  the  summits  of  the  high  peaks  of 
tittAvtaJiflUi  Alps,  snow  sometimes  lingers  throughout  tho  year. 
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LAKES  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  REQIOK, 

On  the  summit  of  the  Main  Dividing  Kange,  and  within  a  U\ 
miles  of  the  inland  towns  of  Goulbiirn,  Queanbeyan,  and  Bnu< 
wood,  two  of  llie  principal  lakes  of  the  Colony  arc  situated.    Lai 
I       ukoGeurs*.      Oe-orge  is  16  miles  in  length  and  G  miles  in  widths  draining 
basin  whose  area  is  about  490  square  miles.     Tiio  lake  is  aitui 
at  an  elevation  of    2,200   feet  above  the  sea,    and    the    seem 
around  it  is  very  beautiful.     This  lake  exhibits  the  phenomeD< 
of  a  large  drainage  area  without  a  visible  outlet  j  for  though 
receives  many  small  water-courses  no   stream   leaves   it.     Lai 
Uko  itaUiunt.    Bathurst,  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Tjikc  George,  is  another  d< 
Bion  on  the  summit  of  the  Dividing  Range,  and  covers  in  oi 
seasons  an   area   of   about    15   square   miles.     It   is   nimilar 
character   to  Lake  George,  having  no  outlet  to  the  seit 
lakes,  in  periods  of  great  drouglit,  shrink  considerably  in  area  ;  hi 
Lake  George  in  most  seasons  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  n< 
that  tlie  nnlttJiy  to  Cooma  skirts  its  sliorea,  the  attractivenett 
its  sceut^ry  makes  it  a  favourite  resort  of  tourists. 


Rfvors  of  Xew 
SouUi  Wales. 


"Hie  Tweed  and 
Urumwiek. 


THE  COASTAL  REGION. 
Rivers. — The   main   range   already   described,   traversing 
country  from  north  to  soutli,  gives  rise  to  numerous  rivers  floi 
into  the  South  Pacific.     Compared  with  the  western  rivers 
of  the  eastern  slope  appear  inaigmScant  enough.     But  coi 
with  the  principal  rivers  eitJier  of  England  or  France,  their  t3 
live  size  and  importance  are  at  once  manifest. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  the  Tweed  and  Brunawii 
Rivers  flow  through  a  rich  country,  of  semi-tropical  aspecL  TIm 
courses  are  short,  and  bar  entrances  render  them  navigable  onl 

for  small  craft. 


The  Richmond.        A  few  miles  south  of  the  Brunswick,  the  Richmond  d< 
from  the  heights  of  tlie  Macpherson  Range,  on  the  slope  of 
Lindsay,  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  northern  table-land. 


RIVERS  OF  THE  EASTERN  SEABOARD. 
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brancheB,  and  is  navigable  on  the   main  arm   eta 
62  miles,  and  on  Wilson's  Creek  to  Lismoi-o,  60 
iki  btHU  the  sea.     The  Richmond  drains  an  area  of  about  2,400 
miles  of  country,  rugged  in  its  upper  basin,  and  licavily 
iherrd,  axkI  in  ita  lower  course,  flowing  through   rich  alluvial 
Bad,  whvro  the  produce  of  semi-tropical  climes  growB  luxuriantly. 

Iwediately  south  of  the  last-named  stream  is  the  Clarence —  The  oknnc*^ 
9  brgnt  rircT  on  the  eastern  watershed.  It  takes  its  rise  in  a 
ittrof  the  Main  Dividing  Runge,  and  run^  in  a  south-easterly 
ineboo  for  240  miles,  carrying  a  considerable  body  of  water 
tmr  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  emptying  it- 
tho  Pacific  at  Shoal  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  its  basin  is 
irf  nigged,  so  much  so  that  it^  princi])al  tributaries,  the  Mitchell, 
jwboi,  Timbarra,  and  Orara  Rivers,  rising  in  the  New  England 
lbl^4and,  b^tw^en  Amiidale  and  Tenterdeld,  al!  flow  in  an  oppo- 
direetioa  to  the  course  of  the  main  strejim,  generally  trending 
» tkl  B0rt2i-«ttst,  and  even,  in  the  cuse  of  the  Orara,  to  tlie  north- 
Tbs  Lower  Clarence  is  a  magniticenc  stream,  averaging 
a  mile  in  width  from  its  mouth  upwards,  for  nearly  50  miles, 
I  »  navigable  for  67  miles,  as  far  as  Copmanhurst.  Ocean-going 
•men  of  largo  tonnage  ascend  the  invcr  as  far  as  Grafton,  42 
Ifli  from  Ihs  sea.  The  area  of  country  drained  by  the  Clarence 
ow  8.000  square  miles,  or  nearly  half  as  large  again  as  the 
■a  of  the  Thames,  whose  course  is  about  as  long  as  the  Clarence, 
M  aavifaUe  for  only  GO  miles. 

Two  abort  rirera,  the  Bellinger  and  the  Nanibuccra,  both  navi-  Th©  BcWniror. 
pftUo  for  some  distance  by  Bmall  craft,  enter  the  racitic  between 
lb»  Ctomioe  aod  Trial  Bay. 

Into  Trial  Baj,  the  Maclcay,  one  of  the  principal  riyers  of  the  ThtUutcay. 
«i*^  diae2iarg«s  after  a  course  of  200  miles  from  its  source  near 
BeaLomoniL  With  its  principal  feeders,  the  Gyra  and  the  Apsley, 
ll«3bdcay  drains  asi  area  of  4,800  square  miles  of  country,  the 
>ppr  part  of  which,  especially  that  portion  through  which  the 
Ajiliy  flowBp  is  extremely  ragged  and   precipitous.     Series  of 
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The  HA«tIit;tf. 


The  UoiuUni^. 


Tbo  Uantvc. 


waterfalls,  some  of  wliich  have  a  ptirpendicolar  descent  of  ovi 
200  feet,  mark  the  course  of  this  stream  as  it  runs  tbrougli  narroi 
gorges,  whose  sides  me  in  places  to  a  height  of  about  2,0( 
feet.  In  its  lower  course  the  valley  widens  very  considerably  iut 
magnificent  alluvial  plain-s,  fast  becoming  the  liome  of  a  numeroi 
and  thriving  population.  The  Mucleay  is  navigable  for  more  tl 
30  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Greenhills,  a  few  miles  aboi 
Kempsey.  The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  for  thd 
part  thickly  timbered. 

The  Hastings  is  the  next  stream  met  with,  emptying  itself 
the  sea  at  Port  Macquarie.     The  country  which  it  drains  ia 
undulating,  and  densely  woodcxl,  and  the  area  within  its  wat 
is  1,400  square  miles.     Its  chief  ariu  is  formed  by  the  Wilson 
Maria  Kiveru,  on  the  left  bank,  the  latter  joining  the  main  si 
At  Port  Maoquaric. 

The  Manning  rises  in  the  Main  Dividing  Range,  and .  floi 
almost  due  east  through  a  prosperous  district,  rapidly 
settled.     The  valley  through   which  it  flows  is  densely 
and  the  ngricultural  land  on  InDth  aides  of  the  river  is  unsm 
for  fertility.     The  Manning  has  a  length  of  100  miles,  and, 
most  of  the  rivers  of  the  seabi>».rcl,  its  course  lies  through  undl 
latiag  country,  broken  in  the  upper  portion,  but  widening  out 
it  nears  the  sea.     Its  chief  tributary  is  the  Barrlngtou,  on 
right  bank;  on  the  left  it  receives  the  Barnard  River,  the  Dai 
the  Lanadowne^  and  other  small  streams.     The  river  is  nai 
for  ocean-going  vessels  as  far  as  Wingham,  about  20  milea 
its  month. 

Before  reaching  the  Hunter,  several  small  streams  are  met 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Wollomba  and  Maol 
fjilling  into  AVallis  Lake,  the  Myall,  which  empties  into 
Lake,  and  the  Karuah,  which  reaches  the  ocean  at  Port  St©| 

The  Hunter  is  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and 
souroe  in  the  Liverpool  Range.     It  flows  first  in  a  soul 
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Kiver  the  stream  is  known  as  the  Wam^mba,  whicli  ni 
retains  until  ita  junction  with  the  Kc|)can.  This  river  t 
the  coant  raugo  ovurlookiug  Wollongong,  and  together  w 
tributary  streams,  the  Cataract  and  Cordeaux,  forms  the 
of  the  water-works  from  wliich  Sydney  now  draws  its  i 
Though  smallf^r  than  the  Warrag.imha,  the  Nopean  gives  iti 
to  the  united  waters  of  the  two  streams.  After  receivii 
Kepeaa  the  river  flows  along  t]ie  foot  of  the  Blue  Moai 
through  a  nch  valley  highly  cultivated.  From  the  Blue  Mou 
two  streams  add  their  waters  to  it,  the  Grose  and  the  Co] 
from  the  junction  of  the  last  named  the  river  Is  call* 
Hawkcshury.  From  the  Colo  junction  the  river  still  runs 
ward  until  it  is  joined  by  the  ^lacdoiiald,  an  important  fi 
navigable  for  some  distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  H. 
bury.  The  Macdonold  comes  from  the  north,  and  joins  tb 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Hawkesbury,  aft<»r  turning  to  tb< 
holds  itH  courBC  through  broken  country',  the  scenery  of  whj 
boeii  pronounced  equal  to  any  other  river  scenery  in  the 
and  finally  reaches  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay.  The  course 
Hawkesbury  extends  over  330  miles,  and  the  drainage  are 
be  set  down  as  8,000  square  miles.  Navigation  is  possible 
as  Windsor,  70  miles  from  tho  mouth,  and  a  little  dn*dging 
enable  sea-going  vessels  to  reach  thifi  town. 


i 


In  tho  neigliljourhood  of  Sydney  some  small  streams 
Botany  Bay.  Two  of  tlm.se,  the  Woronora  and  Georges  ] 
have  their  sources  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges  in  vfhi 
Nepean,  Cordeaux,  and  Cataract  rise,  and  after  rapid  course 
their  waters  before  falling  into  the  bay,  ^ 

Generally  speaking,  the  rivers  south  of  Sydney  arfl 
impoi'tance  than  those  to  the  north,  a8  tlie  width  of  the  i 
strip  narrows  considerably.  The  Shoalhaven,  nevertheless, 
more  tlian  passing  notice.  Tt  rises  in  tlie  coastal  range  and  I 
the  direction  of  the  coast,  flowing  northerly  through  deep  | 
marked  by  magnilicent  scenery  peculiarly  Australian.     T 
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for  vessels  in  stress  of  wp&ther,  and  a  refuge  in  time  of  dfto^ 
Fortunately,  Iiowever,  harbours  of  re^ge  are  not  often  reqi 
Tlie  coast  of  tbe  Colony  is  singularly  free  from  cyclones,  Imrri 
and  like  visitationa     Gales  are  certainly  not  unknown,  nor 
casualties  infrequently  recorded ;  but  the  coast  is  very  sa^ 
disasters  are   in   many   cases  to  be  attributed  to  causes  w 
ordinary  prudence  would  have  avoided. 

Iiisidf  Cape  Byron,  in  the  north  of  the  Colony,  the  bay  of 
some  name  offers  shelter  to  vessels  trading  to  Queensland,  in 
but  north-east  weather.  A  large  pier  has  been  constructed, 
which  the  produce  of  tlie  neighbouring  districts  of  the  Bronswi 
and  Tweed  mny  be  shipped,  when  an  entrance  to  these  rivers 
impracticable. 

At  Shoal  Bay,  the  entrance  to  the  Clarence,  the  anchorage 
safe  and  commodious,  and  when  the  works  designed  for  improvinj 
tbe  river  entrance  are  completed,  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  befl 
porta  on  the  coast. 

Trial  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Macleay,  affords  ample  sheltd 
and  safe  anchorage.  The  Government  have  erected  a  large  prisoi 
on  the  hill  overlooking  the  Bay,  and  are  now  utiliziug  tUj 
prisoners'  labour  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  with  the  view  ^ 
making  Trial  Bay  not  only  a  harbour  of  refuge,  but  a  shippiii| 
port.  Wlien  this  design  is  accomplished,  there  is  every  reason  tl 
suppose  that  it  will  become  one  of  the  most  frequented  places  a 
the  coast,  as  the  resources  of  the  Macloay  District  are  gr««t  Uli 
rapidly  developing. 

Port  Macquarie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hastings,  and  the  harboa 
at  Forster,  near  Cape  Hawke,  atford  good  anchorage.  Po^ 
Stephens,  a  little  further  south,  oifers  at  all  times  the  most  sal 
iind  coninio<lious  harbour  desirable.  Asa  natural  i>ort  itishardl] 
inferior  to  Port  Jackson,  and  the  scenery  of  its  shores  is  ver 
beautiful.  At  present,  Poit  Stephens  is  little  used,  owing  to  H 
proximity  to  Newcastle,  and  the  ^tarseneaa  of  the  population  in  U 
immediate  district 


BKOKEX  BAT. 


Twenty  ncilps fnrtlier  sonth  is  Port  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port  Tluntor. 

tvnemi  tliAt  nsnift.     When  first  used,  the  harbour  was  inconvenient 

hmI  •omewbat  dangerous ;  but  this  has  been  a]t«re<l  entirely  by 

lb»  tmmkwaiera  and  training  wiiUh  which  hnve  been  construt^ted. 

lEwcasde  harbour  is  now  gafe  and  rouniy,  with  Bhip])iug  facilities 

tqjOtl)   if  not  superior,   to  those  found  in  any  other  Australian 

fWtk    Uignificent  whiirres  line  its  shores,  provided  with  hydraulic 

wad  ataain  cranes  of  the  most  modem  typa     Tlie  length  of  whnrf 

frmtagn  ml  Newca-stle  is  two  miles,  the  trade  is  large  and  increas- 

iBg  flBd  tbp  city  ranks  third  amongst  Australasian  seaports.     The 

Mpottaae^  of  Newcastle  is  mainly  due  to  the  existence  of  iuimense 

ml  <ltpoaits  m  its  neighbourhood,  which  supply  not  only  all  the 

Aitiaiiao  Ooloniea,  but  the  China  seas,  and  the  FaciBc  slopes  of 

tin  Utatfd  States,  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Spanish 

■UB.    lAtitrlyf  too,   large  shipments  of  wool   have   been  luaiU^ 

£r«cl  to  £Dglt«h  ports,  Newcastle  having  direct  communication 

kr  rmilvay  urith  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colonj'. 

A  few  mJloB  farther  aouth  is  I^ko  Macquarie,  in  the  centre  of  ^^*^  Macqmrle., 
coal^field  of   the  Newcastle  district,  and  covering  an  urea  of 
•!|aare  mtlea.     The  great  drawbnclc  to  the  lake  as  a  shipping 
1  Ittc  been  the  shallowness  of  its  entrance ;  but  extensive  dykes 
ad  tninisig  walla  are   bning  constructedf  which  have  already 
the  dimught  of  water  in   the  channel,  and  with  some 
improTvinentB  Lake  Macquarie  will  become  an  important 

Brakan  Bty*  15  mfles  north  of  Fort  Jackson,  foi*ms  the  mouth  Bri>kenDi7. 
«C  th»  Rmir  Hawkesbury.  It  has  a  bold  entrance,  and  on 
Bvfiajoey,  the  aoatbem  headland,  is  erected  a  fine  lighthouse. 
1W  Ittf  has  IKtm  brmnchet,  Brisbane  Water  being  the  northern, 
Ik*  Hawkobury  mouth  tlie  cantre,  and  Pittwator  the  southern 
UM.  TVt  fifvt-nampd  opens  out  into  a  senea  of  lakes,  and  the 
ta»a  of  Goaford,  standing  at  the  head  of  one  of  them — -the 
^QAi^vHer^-ia  the  cmtre  of  an  important  district.  The  scenery 
lA  mmI  oroond  ISrokeu  Bay  is  characteristically  Australian,  and 
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in  natural  beauty  rivals  even  Sydney  Harbour.    South  of  Broki 
Bay  the  coast-line  is  a  succesaion  of  high  clitTs  and  sandy  b«acb( 

Fort  JAckAon.         Tlie  entrance  of  Port  Jackson  lies  between  ])erpendicular  cl 
of  sandstone  several  hundred  feet  higb,  and  only  74  chains, 
nearly  1  mile,  apart.      Sydney  Harbour  has  been  too  often 
cribed  to   require  a  lengthy  reference  here.     It  holds  the 
place   amongst   the   harlioxirs  of   the   world   for   convenience 
entrance,  depth  of  wiit<T,  and  natural  shipping  facilities.      Il 
natui-al  beauties  are  the  charm  of  all  who  vi&it  its  shores,  and 
the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  atid  coves  the  navies  of  tl 
world  might  securely  rest.     The  area  of  water  surface  of  tl 
harbour  proper  is  15  square  miles,  and  the  shortvline  i»  165  m: 
in  circuit.     At  the  South  Head  is  ereclod  a  sj>lendid  light-boi 
fitted  with  an  electric  arc  light,  tlje  power  of  which  is  scarcelj 
exceeded  on  any  coast.     On  tho  shores  of  Port  Jackson  stone 
Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  mother 
of  the  Australius.     The  city  and  its  suburbs  occupy  137   sqi 
miles,  and  have  within  their  boundaries  about  400,000  people. 

BoUoy  Buy.  Botany  Bay,  the  fIrKt  port  entered  by  Captain  Cook,  the 

coverer  of  this  territory,  lies  a  few  miles  south  of  Sydney, 
,  covers  an  area  of  24  square  miles,  and  receives  the  waters 

several  small  rivers.  The  bay  has  very  little  trade,  by  reason 
ita  proximity  to  Sydney,  but  it  is  frequented  by  craft  in  search 
shelter  during  stress  of  weather. 

WoUongong,  Kiama,  and  Ulladulla  are  small  harbours  whi 
have  been  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  sea,  and  are  impoi 

shipping  places. 

JorvUB».v.  About  80  miles  to  the  soutli  of  Sydney  the  coast  is  broken' 

au  important  inlet  calked  Jervia  Buy.  Its  entrance  is  2  mill 
wide,  and  on  its  bosom  safe  anchorage  may  be  found  in  any 
It  is  surrounded  by  rich  agricultural  and  mineral  country,  as  yt 
unexjjloited.  Nature  has  been  so  bountiful  to  the  country  M 
whole,  that  particular  districts,  undoubtedly  rich,  must  remain 
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rvUle  anderreloped,  through  want  of  labour  and  capital  to  open 
lloi  vpi,  aoJ  ports  wluch  wouhl  in  older  countries  be  prized  for 
tfttir convenience  and  capacity,  here  remain  unused,  save  as  refuges 
faitomij  weather 

Bal*man'tt  Bay,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Clyde,  is  an  inlet  of  some  BAtemu's  Ba}*. 
iaportenoe,  and  coastal  steamers  also  load  produce  at  the  mouths 
:<  ibe  Horuya,  Turoas,  and  Bega  Hirers. 

TvoTold  Bay  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  near  the  southern  Twofold  n^y 
teift  of  Uie  Colony.  Formerly  it  was  the  seat  of  a  large  whaling 
liBiie,  now-  no  mor^  It  ia  well  sheltered,  and  a  fine  jetty  affords 
•kipping  factiities.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  neighbour- 
colocitt,  in  produce  and  live  stock,  the  bay  being  the  nearest 
MDllet  on  tba  sea  coast  for  the  rich  district  of  Monaro.  A  railway 
ii  plaanMi  to  connect  the  port  with  the  table-land  and  the  metro- 
fotos  and  Tvofold  Bay  promises  to  become  a  considerable  shipping 
pUw  in  tiM  near  future.     On  ha  shores  is  situated  the  town  of 


ihf*  ports  and  harbours,  properly  so  called,  which  have  coastal  Ukci. 

above  enumerated,  there  are  several  lakes,  or  arms  of  the  soa, 

will,  with  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country, 

porta  of  shipment.     From  Cape  Hawke  to  Fort  Stephens 

ol  lakes  extends,  communicating  with  the  latter  through 

^  Myall  Hiver,  and  covering  a  large  area.     The  most  extensive 

M»  Wallifl  l^ke.  Myall  Lake,  and  the  Broadwater.     The  country 

i^at  ia  richly  tinibere<]j  but  its  resources  are  still  unde- 

Between  Lake  Macquarie  and  Broken  Bay  is  Tuggcrah 

Uk^  abo  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.     Near  WoUongong  is 

Uk»  lUawarra,  of  considerable  area,  but  shallow,  and  towards  the 

*Mh  of  tb«  colony  are  Coila  and  Tuross  Lakes,  into  which  the 

Birer  dischargea. 


ISLAXDS, 

Ifc  iakada  oi  any  note  belong  geogi-aphicolly  to  New  South  UUnda. 
L    Tkn  BroQgbtoQ  Islands,  lying  a  few  miles  northward  of 


Norfollr  Isbmt. 
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the  Heads  of  Port  Stephens,  ftre  the  largest  in  extent.  Solil 
Island,  situated  near  the  northern  part  of  the  coast,  between 
Bellinger  and  Clarence  Kirers,  and  Montague  Island,  18  miles 
south-east  of  the  Moruya  River  estuary,  have  been  selected  as  the, 
Bites  for  light-houses,  but  are  not  otherwise  important.  Norfolk! 
Island,  having  an  area  of  8,607  acres,  and  also  Lord  Howe  Island^j 
belong  politically,  but  not  geographically,  to  New  South  Wal6B»] 
The  last-named  island  has  au  area  of  3,220  acres. 


nwUumj*. 


WESTERN  WATERSHED, 

The  western  watershed  of  the  Colony  is  in  physical  featui 
geographical  character  the  antithesis  of  the  eastern.     InEtead 
narrow  btrip  of  country  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  mountains,  intar-J 
sected  by  numerous  sliort  rivers  with  a  rapid  flow,  the  w( 
watershed  forms  a  vast  basin  through  M-hich  the  quiet  waters  of 
few  great  rivers  have  tlmir  long,  though  uncertain,  courses, 
rivers  of  the  western  region  of  the  Colony  all  belong  to  the  flu^ 
system  of  the  Murray,   which   carries   to  the  Southern  Oi 
through  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  the  drainage  of  a  wal 
shed  iunnense  in  extent,  embracing  the  northern  portion  of  Vk 
toria,  and  the  western  and  larger  part  of  New  South  Walea, 
reaching  almost  to  the  centre  of  Queensland. 

The  Murray,  nr  Hume,  the  southern  branch  of  this  vast 
system,  rises  in  the  Snowy  Mountains,  from  which  its  three 
cipal  sources,  the  Hume,  the  Tooma,  and  the  Indi  descend, 
first  two  of  these  streams  rise  on  the  northern  and  western  sl( 
of  Mount  Kosciusko;  the  Indi,  which  is  really  the  main  river, bail 
a  longer  course,  rising  in  a  gully  near  the  Pilot  Mountain,  at  aa| 
elevation  of  i3,000  feet  above  the  sea.    From  the  confluence  of 
rivers,  the  Murray  rapidly  descends  towards  the  plains 
Albury,  where  it  is  only  490  feet  above  sea  level,  and  has  still 
course  of  1,439  miles  to  run.     From  Albury  downwarda  the  rii 
receives  many  tributaries  on  both  banlcs,  those  from  New  South^ 
Wales  being  the  most  important.     Above  Albury  the  tribuUrioB; 


KtTBEAT  AXD  HT7RRT7KSn)6E£. 


mt  lor  the  most  port  mountain  torrents,  carrying  to  the  main 
Um  iD^feed  snowa  of  tlie  Australian  Alps.  In  its  lower 
%  lioweTWV  ^^^  Murray  is  augmented,  through  the  Mumim- 
kU^K  B&d  Darling,  by  the  waters  uf  Becondary  systcma  as  im- 
yaftuU  as  its  owxl 


b^ing  joined  by  the  Murrumbidgee,  the  Muiray  receives,  Ana-bnujeiiei. 
of  anft'branches,  the  drainage  of  a  large  portion  of 
try  lying  between  tbe  two  main  streams.  The  Billabong 
OnA  rocs  almost  through  the  centre  of  the  plain  spreading 
tho  Murray  and  Murrumbldgee  }  in  tlie  middle  of  it« 
U  communicates  with  the  latter  river,  through  Colonil>o 
ibd  Yanko  Creeks,  whilst  on  tbe  south  it  feeds  the  Murray  by 
tW  ckannal  of  the  £dward  River.  The  Edward  is  itself  an  im-  xbo  Edwanl. 
I  wtnmMXL  It  forms  with  the  Wakool  and  Tuppal  Creeks, 
other  amaller  and  less  important  watercourses,  a  fluvial 
interlacing  the  whole  country  from  Tocumwal  to  the  Mur- 
jiioction,  which  has  l>een  justly  named  Riverina.  The 
Wakool  are  together  navigable  for  over  400  miles,  as 
fcriathe  important  town  of  Deuiliquin.  Fi'om  its  furthest  source 
m  cKe  foot  of  the  Pilot  Mountain  to  the  town  of  Albm^  tbe 
Wagtmj  hmM  a  b-^gtb  of  HSO  milca  Thence  to  the  Darling  River 
^itino  its  cottr«e  is  852  miles,  and  from  that  point  to  the  sea, 
Mov  Xjkkie  Alexandrino,  it  is  587  miles  in  length.  The  river  has 
ftoftal  conrte  of  1,719  miles,  of  which  1,132  are  within  the 
of  Kew  South  Wales.  TIiu  river  has  been  navigated  as 
thv  Oumio  gold-6eld,  about  150  miles  above  Albury,  and 
130  ■!hw  from  ita  month. 


IW  Mammbidffee  has  its  source  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  overlooking  The  Mumira- 
Plaina,  at  a  lieight  of  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  SDa. 
flist  aliapM  itself  southward,  but  near  the  town  of  Cooma 
ilttfp  curro  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  until  it 
TaiB.     Here  it  cur%'es  airain,  trending  to  the  west  in  a  line  MumimWdi 
to  tho  Murray,  but  turning  south-west  on  receiving  the 
si  finally  joina  the  main  river  after  a  course  of  1,350  miles. 


PHYSICAL  CONFIGURATION- 


Tho  upper 


nieLachlu. 


The  area  drained  by  the  Murruinbidgee  is  estimated  at  15,4( 
si^uaro  milea.     In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  bol 
sides  numf?rou8  rivers  and  creeks,  the  most  important  of  wbi( 
are  the  Umanilla,  Molenglo,  and  Yasa  Kivors  on  its  right,  ai 
the  Goodradigbee,  and  Tumut  Rivera  on  its  left  bank.     All  th« 
rivers  flow  through  mountainous  country  over  a  series  of  plateat 
whicli  from  the  Ooolaman  and  Coorangoranibula  Plains  to 
plains  round  Gundagai  and  Wagga  successively  diminish  in  heigl 
from  5,000  feet  to  720  feet  and  607  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  upper  valleys,  both  of  the  Murrumbidgee  and  the  Mui 
are  of  similar  physical  at5p)ect.     Both   rivers  aro  snow-fed, 
Murray  to  a   greater   extent   than  its  tributaries,  owin;;  to  t! 
higher  elevation  of  the  mountains  and   plateaux  from  which 
descends.     In  the  lower  basins  they  arc  also  similar  in  chai 
and  the  plains  which  they  drain  are  amongst  the  most  fertile 
the  Colony.     With  an  intelligent  system  of  water  conservati< 
and  irrigation  the  lower  valleys  of  these  rivers  would  supj 
large  population  of  agriculturists  on  land  hitherto  devoted  enl 
to  sheep  pasturing. 

The  chief  tributary  of  the  Murrumbidgee  is  the  I^achlan, 
in  the  ntain  Dividing  Range,  where  also  its  principal  feeders 
their  source.     These  are  the  Boorowa,  Crookwell,  Abercroml 
and  Beluhula,  all  rapid  streams,  occasionally  swollen  by  mell 
snow  from   the  table-land.      After   receiving  the   Boorowa 
Laehlan  fiows  to  the  Murrumbidgee,  through  500  miles  of 
country,  without  receiving  any  tributary  of  pernianent  char»< 
The  water-courses  which  carry  off  the  surplus  water  from  the : 
plains  on  either  side  of  the  river,  only  reach  it  in  time  of  fl( 
The  total  length  of  the  rii-er  is  700  miles,  and  its  basin  has 
area   of    13,500   square   miles.     The    country    drained    by 
Laehlan  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  that  of  the  Murray 
Murrumbidgee,  and  with  regular  rainfall  or  iiTigation,  the  light  p 
«oil  and  sandy  loam  of  its  lower  valley  would  yield  abundant  retor 
to  the  farmer.     The  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
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kua  mnd  Uiat  of  tlte  Mamitnbidgee  on  tho  south,  and  the 
DMmg  on  the  north-west,  are  hardly  perceptible  on  the  ground, 
ttiU  it  the  country  through  which  these  groat  rivers  Qovr. 

Of  all  the  tributaries  o£  the  Murray,  the  Darling  drains  the  The  Uuriin?. 
iu^wt  ftrea,  extending  as  it  does  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
^muii  district  of  New  South  Wales,  and  embracing  nearly  all 
BoQthem  Queensland.  From  its  confluence  with  the  Muiray  at 
Westvorth  np  to  its  Junction  with  the  Culgoa  a  few  miles  above 
Bovfc«,  the  I>arUng  receives  only  two  tributaries,  the  Faroo  and 
Warrego,  both  intermittent,  though  of  vast  size  in  times  of 
For  over  1 ,000  miles  this  great  river  holds  its  solitary  course, 
93»Gke,  feeding  the  thirsty  plains  of  the  south  with  water  falling 
hntulred  miles  distant  on  the  downs  of  Queensland.  The 
cf  the  river  is  tortuous  in  the  extreme ;  in  many  places  a 
neA  of  land,  a  mile  or  two  across,  separates  parts  of  the 
tfvcr  20  miles  distant,  if  the  stream  were  followed.  The  Darling 
u  tho  phenomenon,  not  inicommon  in  Australian  rivers,  of 
vach  higher  than  the  plain  behind,  indeed  the  river  bed 
Tta^  thoogh  from  30  to  40  foot  beneath  tho  bank,  is  in  some 
boi  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  country.  Successive 
Iwrve  added  to  the  height  of  tlie  banks,  and  have  raised  the 
of  the  stream  corre3(K>ndLngly. 

TW  Darling  has  no  source  nnder  that  name,  which  applies  only  The  Upper 
t»  tlisi  |art  of  the  river  as  fur  as  the  Bogan  junction.  Above  this 
-a  the  name  of  the  Barwon,  until  its  confluence  with 
then  it  is  known  as  the  Macintyre,  and  afterwards  the 
reoeivefl  the  name  of  the  Dumaresq.  The  last-named 
hmM  it*  source  in  the  Dividing  Range,  on  the  summit  of  the 
ud  at  the  extreme  north-east  of  Uiq  Colony,  not  far  from 
Wad  of  the  Riohmoad.  The  Dumaresq,  Macintyre,  and 
Btfwoo  forao,  however,  what  might  bo  really  called  the  Upper 
IMfeB^  and  thifl  appellation  would  be  geographically  accurate. 
He  TBriaty  of  names,  by  which  not  only  tho  Darling,  but  many 
^W  A— Italian  rivers  are  known,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
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discovered  in  sections,  the  idisntity  of  which  was  not  established 
unlil  years  afterwards,  and  the  sectional  names  have  survived. 

Tlio  Darling  receives,  in  its  upper  conrse,  many  tributaries,  which 
drain  the  southern  portion  of  Queensland,  but  these  rivers  only  flow 
for  a  short  pai-t  of  their  coni'ses  in  Now  South  Wales.  Chief  among 
them  are  the  Alooni,  Narran,  Bokhara,  Culgoa,  Warrego,  and  Paroo. 
The  principal  affluents  of  the  Darling  witltin  the  boundaries  of 
New  South  Wales  are  on  the  left  bank.  The  Gwydii",  Namoig 
Castlcreagh,  Macquarie,  and  Bogan  are  the  niOKt  imiwrtant.  Thes* 
streams  are  all  of  considerable  length  and  similar  in  churacteri 
their  upper  valleys  are  on  the  table-lands,  and  their  lower  courset 
lie  through  alluvial  plains  and  good  ]>aBtorai  country.  The  Darling 
is  navigable,  in  times  of  freshets,  as  far  as  the  township  of  Watgettp 
1,758  miles  from  its  conHuenco  with  the  Murray,  thence  to  the  i 
the  distance  is  587  miles,  making  a  total  length  of  navigablo  wat^ 
from  Wolgett  to  the  sea  of  2,345  miles,  and  it  therefore  nmkv 
high  amongst  the  rivers  of  the  world,  as  estimated  by  navigabla 
length.  Unfortunately,  however,  its  upper  course  is  open  onl 
during  part  of  the  year. 

If  the  fluvial  system  of  the  Murray  and  Darling,  and  theil 
principal  tributaries,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  facilities 
affords  for  waloi-  carriage,  its  value  will  appear  not  inconsiderable. 
The  Darling  River  may  be  made  available  for  navigation  for  1,75ft 
miles,  from  Wentworth  to  Walgett,  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Lachlaa 
combined  have  900  miles,  and  the  Hurray,  from  Oumie  gold-field 
to  Uie  i>oint  where  it  enters  the  territory  of  South  Australia,  ha« 
a  length  of  1,120  miles.  J£  to  this  be  added  the  navigable  length 
of  the  Wakool  and  Edward,  the  total  distance  of  river  which  could 
be  navigated  rpaches  nearly  4,200  miles,  in  the  western  district 
alone,  a  length  nearly  twice  that  of  the  i-ailways  of  the  Colony. 


LAKES  OF  THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT. 
Western  lAkM.        Here  and  there  along  the  course  of  the  western  rivers  are  foand 
lakes  sometimes  of  considerable  dimonaions.     These  lakes  are  in 
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Kttlitj  thftUow  dcpreasionB,  receiving  water  from  the  overflow  of 
t^  hrerm  in  timeB  of  flood,  and  m  return  feeding  them  when  the 
4oo4k  k«Ye  sabeaded.  Lake  TTratxa  Ia  the  most  important  in  the 
Uonmj  And  Marmmbidgee  basin,  and  Lakes  Cowal,  Cudgellico, 
•Ad  WftJjcers,  in  that  of  the  Lachlan.  Along  the  Darling  are 
IaIvs  PoopeUoe  and  Gunyulka  on  the  left  bank  and  Laidloy'a 
PoDdt  and  Lakes  Pammaroo,  Jandoo,  and  Cawndilla  on  the  right, 
BEtf  Moiindia.  On  the  South  Auatralinn  frontier  are  Lake 
Victom,  fwtoed  by  the  overflow  of  the  Murray,  and  others  of 
ha  injiortance.  The  area  of  these  lakes  is  undefined,  as  they 
vmiy  in  am  according  to  the  rainfall,  sometimes  covering  vofit 
■f  fc^ija  of  ooantij,  and  at  others  being  reduced  to  the  projiortiona 
rfmiirn  wfrrhnlnn.  whilst  in  seasons  of  great  drought  they  are 
slMhUlxdry. 


PAET  IV. 


Climate 


IT  is  acceptetl  aa  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
lands  in  the  southern  hemisphere  is  lower  than  that  of  coun- 
triea  situated  in  corresprTnding  latitudes  north  of  the  equator;  to 
this  general  law  New  South  Wales  is  no  exception.  The  researches 
of  the  Govemmeut  Astronomer  of  the  Colony  couolusively  coniirm 
this,  and  show,  from  the  records  of  temperature  extending  over 
many  years,  that  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  one  of  the 
moat  temperate  and  uniform  an3rwhere  experienced.  Just  as  the 
country  is  divided  naturally  into  tliree  distinct  geographical  ny 
gions,  so  it  is  separated  into  the  same  climatic  divisions,  each  of 
wliich  has  its  characteristic  features. 

Cowtai  RflsicD.  The  coastal  region  extends  from  28'  to  37'  south  latitude^  «i4 
if  the  temperature  accorded  with  that  of  similar  latitudes  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Casino  and  Grafton  would  resemble  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  in  the  Ked  Sea;  Delhi,  in 
India ;  Kingpo,  in  China,  and  New  Orleans,  in  the  United  Statea 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Casino  has  a  mean  temperature  of 
67*,  only  1"  more  than  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  wliich  lies  more 
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tfciD  9"  further  from  the  equator.  Eden,  which  is  situated  at  the 
■oath  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  37"*,  has  a  mean  tempera- 
of  60^,  which  ifl  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Kice  and  Home, 
01  rMpectively  460  and  330  miles  further  removed  from  the 
Not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  coastal  region  more  mild  ia 
■^■d  to  m^wenge  temperature  than  the  corresponding  latitudes  \n 
f3kB  Dflrtberu  hemisphere,  but  the  range  is  not  as  great.  This  is  a 
importaut  factor  in  estimating  the  healthiness  of  a  country. 


As  regards  Sydney,  situated  as  it  is  midway  between  the 
flxtmne  points  of  the  Colony,  in  latitude  33°  51'  soutli,  the  same 
vatli  is  a|iparent.  Its  mean  temperature  is  62'9'*,  and  corres- 
pmdi  with  that  of  Barcelona,  the  great  maritime  city  of  Spain, 
Mii  ot  TaoJou  iu  France,  the  former  being  in  latitude  44*^  22',  and 
tiU  biter  43*  7'  K.  At  Sydney,  the  mean  summer  temperature  2?"^'?"^°'** 
■  ili^tly  nnder  7i',and  that  of  winter  54\  The  range  is  thus 
17*  Faluciih^t^  while  the  mean  yearly  average  for  a  period  of  33 
fean  was  6^*9^.  At  Naples,  where  the  mean  temperature  for  the 
ymr  ivmbotit  the  same  as  at  Sydney,  the  summer  temperature  reaches 
tBMBof  74-5',  and  themeanof  wi]Ueris47'5'',  witharangeof  27°. 
Has  the  summer  is  warmer,  and  the  winter  much  colder,  than  at 
Bfiaef.  The  greatest  temperature  in  the  shade  ever  exjierienced 
ia  Sidney  was  lOG'Q",  the  lowest  winter  was  36-8",  giving  a  range 
■f  70*.  At  Naples  the  range  has  been  as  great  as  81^,  the  winter 
tmmom  laUing  sometimes  below  the  freezing  point. 


Takiur  the  coast  generally,  the  ditference  between  the  mean  atmate  of 
mmmtr  mod  mean  wmter  temperature  may  be  set  down  as  aver- 
9pa^  not  more  than  24\  a  range  so  small  that  it  will  be  rarely 
InkJ  stewhere.  The  famed  resorts  on  the  Mediterranenn  sea- 
kauii  hiAr  DO  comparison  vriih  the  Pacific  slope  of  New  South 
Valvg  vUier  for  natural  salubrity,  or  for  the  comparative  mildness 
rf  IW  MnoMT  and  winter,  while  the  epidemics  and  pestilences 
hftva  devastated  those  regions  of  ancient  civilization  have 
■Mde  their  appearance  on  these  shores. 
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Passing  from  the  coast  to  tho  table-liuid,  a  distinct  climatio 
region  ia  entered.  On  the  high  southern  pl&t^au,  at  an  elevation 
of  4,640  feet,  stands  the  town  of  Kiandra,  having  a  mean  summer 
temperature  of  5S**,  and  a  winter  temperature  of  34*6°,  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  Punfermline,  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  .')6'  5'  N., 
while  Kiandra  is  in  35"  t)2'  S.  Cooma,  in  the  centre  of  the  Monaro 
plains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,637  feet  above  sea-level,  enjoys  a 
summer  as  mild  as  either  London  or  Paris,  wMIe  its  winters  are 
far  less  severe.  On  the  New  England  table-land,  the  climate  of 
Amiidale^  and  other  towns,  may  be  considerod  as  nearly  perfect 
as  can  be  found.  The  yearly  average  temperature  i&  scarcely  57* 
while  the  summer  only  reaches  69**,  and  the  winter  falls  to  46",  a 
range  of  temperature  approximating  cFosely  to  the  famous  health 
resorts  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  western  districts  of  the  Colony  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  other  two  regions,  and  hnv© 
been  often  cited  as  disagreeable.  Compared  with  the  equable  tem- 
perature of  the  coastal  district,  or  table-land,  there  may  appear 
some  justification  for  such  reputation,  but  only  by  comparison. 
The  climate  of  the  great  pbuTi3,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  port  of 
the  summer,  is  very  healthy,  and  an  inspection  of  the  returns  of 
death-rates,  both  of  children  and  grown  persons,  given  elsewhen^ 
amply  boars  out  this  view.  The  town  of  itourke  may  l>e  taken  as 
on  example.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  the  gi*eat  plain  of  the  interior, 
it  illustrates  peculiarly  well  the  defects,  as  well  as  excellences,  of 
tho  climate  of  the  whole  region.  Bourke  has  exactly  tho  same 
latitude  as  Cairo,  yet  its  summer  tem[>omturc  is  5*  and  its 
6-5*  less  than  the  Egyi>tian  city.  New  Orleans  also  lies  oa 
same  pai-allel,  but  the  American  city  is  4*  hotter  in  summer.  A 
regards  winter  temperature,  Bourke  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  mean  winter  reading  of  the  thermometer  is  SI'S",  and  aeoom- 
panied  aa  this  is  by  clear  skies  and  an  absence  of  snow,  the  seosoa 
is  both  refreshing  and  enjoyable.  The  great  heat  pxperieoced  oa 
occasional  day^  in  summer,  when  tho  thermometer  reads  dODsidier- 
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•My  orer  TOO*  in  the  shade,  is  not  accompanied  by  that  mointnre 
JB  the  air  which  at  the  sea-coast  would  nmke  a  less  degree  of  heat 
nnbeftrmble. 


Xew  South  Wales  Calk  naturally  into  three  great  meleoi-ological  RalnWL 
ifirixUma,  vix,  the  coastal,   embraoijig  an  aren  of  38,200  square 
mihi  ;  Uie  table-tands,  coveting  an  area  of  84,900  square  miles  ; 
od  Uie  Western  IHstrict,  with  an  area  of  187,600  square  miles. 
T^  laal  oatned  might,  from  its  size  and  variable  rainfall,  lie  nplit 
iata  two  districts  witli  the  146^  of  east  longitude  as  an  arbitrary 
The  coastal  district  has  an  average  rainfall  of  44*98 
rarying  from  64  inches  at  tho  Tweed  Heads  to  31*48  at 
iW  foot  of   the  Dividing   Range.       In   this  district   there   arc 
mtmai  stations  close  to  the  ocean  which  are  subject  to  exoep- 
tioDal  aoci   varying  rainfall.     Of  these  may  be  mentioned  Port 
Kaeqiuuie  and    the   Clarence   Heads,   the  tirst    having  a  mean 
«ad   U\i  of  61*92,  and  the  latter  of  52-68  inches  while  at 
NcvcaitJ«  and  Sydney  the  respective  figures  are  46*98  and  50*38 
iB(^a%  BAd  at  Eden,  almost  the  southern  extremity  of  th^  colony, 
A*  wsvmtmge    fall    is    only   35-01  inches.      On    the    table-lands 
thm  nudmH  sverages  30*84  Inches ;   there  is,  however,  a  smaU 
tb«  southern  portion  of  the  table-lands  whei*e  the  high 
of  &4*80  inches  is  experieixced.     West  of  the  table-lands 
ount  of  thp  fall   decreases  as  the  distance  from  tlie  Pacific 
asul  doclincs  from  about  21*6  inches  at  the  foot  of  the 
■Infie  of  the  Dindiug  Range  to  less  than  12.')  inches  in 
iW  T^xaft-Parling  oountry.     For  the  whole  area  of  the  Western 
Amcm  t]M>  Average  does  not  exceed  17  inches.      The  mean  rain- 
Id  «iC  tiMs  Colony  for  tho  last  33  years  is  about  2r»  inches,  but  this 
l^n  cadi  hardly   l>e   taken  as  conveying  any   meaning,  except 
(arW|B  UuU  it   shows  the   greater  part  of    the  Colony   to    be 
with  only  alight  rainfall. 


1W  MofODff  table  allows  the  average  rainfall  in  some  of  the  Avon^c  ninri 
which  are  arranged    in   geographical    order  •t^tiww. 
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commencing  from  the  northern  extremity,  in  each  of  the  great 
divisions : — 
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CoMtal  Diattict — Area,  38,200  square  miles. 
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Table- lands— Area,  84,900  square  miles. 
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Weatem  Plain^  West  of  146*»  East  Longitude— Area.  99.800  square  miles. 
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DcniliquiD .. 
Moama 


555 
492 
395 
476 
287 
290 


14-34 
9-86 
15*80 
U-41 
17-06 
17-22 


It  is  fortunate  for  the  country  tlmt  dryapsa  ia  one  of  its  chanus 
teristics;  otherwise,  instead  of  being  the  abode  of  health,  the  in- 
terior of  the  Colony  would,  with  abundant  rains,  have  become  ai 
Impenetrable  jungle,  the  lurkingplaee  of  thoso  malarial  fevera 
which  devastate  so  many  fair  regions  of  the  Old  World  and 
America.  New  South  Wales  may  therefore  be  compared  favour- 
ably with  any  part  of  the  world  ;  and,  taking  into  consideration 
the  comparatively  low  latitudes  in  which  it  is  situated,  it  offers  a 
most  remarkable  variety  of  temperate  climates.  From  Kiaudra, 
on  the  highest  part  of  llie  great  Dividing  Range,  to  Bourke,  on  the 
great  interior  plaiiij  tlie  climate  may  be  compared  with  tluit  of  the 
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ffgion  of  Etiropn  exteiwling  from  Edinburgh  to  Messina,  but  more  Climate 
peaer&Ujr  resembling  that  of  Southern  France  and  Italy.  It  may  race. 
rimrftmi  be  regarded  aa  peculiarly  iitt^  for  the  habitation  of 
ptople  of  European  race,  embracing,  as  it  does,  within  its  limits, 
iht  dimatic  conditions  under  which  the  most  advanced  races  of 
cW  world  have  prospi^red  The  following  tables,  sliowing  the 
avenge  meteorological  conditions  in  certain  places,  fairly  repre- 
mat  the  whole  Colony  : — 
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PART  V. 


Geological  Formation. 


jnolofrr  of  the  Colony  has  Ijcch  ably  treated  by  rarions  cuusiiflcauon 

^  ***  "  "^  "^  of  rockii. 

■cientiBts,  and  this  work  has  b^en  added  to  by  the 
C.  &  Wilkinson,  Government  Geologist,  and   by   his 
ta    tliAt   office.     To   tlio    Uev.  W.    B.    Clarke  we  are 
for    the   tint  Rystematic   classilicAtion   of   the  various 
fteatary  fomiAttoDs  found  in  New-  South  Wales.     These  were 
bj  Lim  aa  follon-a  : — 


Ftdaiosaoie 


M^totoic 


Coinotoic 


8ilurian 

Devonian 

Ciuboiiiferoas 

Permian. 

Triassic 

Jnraaaic 

CT»?taceous. 

Tertiary 

Poet  Tertiary 


Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post  Pliocene 
Recent 


— TUa  formation  extenda  throughout  almost  the  whole  paieotnie 

fonuatlon. 

ol  ike  Colony,  the  rocks  o£  the  upper  Silunan  age 
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principally  occurringon  tho  western  watershed  of  tbe  niainDividinj 
Range,  in  the  country  where  the  Murrumbidgee,  Lachlan,  an( 
Abercronihie  Rivera  rise.  Thfy  appear  on  the  eastern  watershed, 
along  part  of  the  coast  near  Bateman's  Bay,  and,  striking  inland, 
are  found  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  and  the  upper  valley  of 
Shoalhavem 


I      Blluriui  focmft- 
I       tion. 


Celcbnted 


CVrlxtiiUvrotu 
bepotiu. 


The  upper  Silurian  rocks  extend  as  far  north  as  Mudgeo,  whi 
they  are  overlaid  by  the  Carboniferous  strata  of  the  Hunter  Valley 
and  by  the  belt  of  volcanic  rocks  extending  along  the  Livei 
Range.      They  reappear  further  north,  in  the  upper  Talley  of 
Macleay  River,  on  the  east  slope,  antl  in  the  basin  of  the  Nanx 
on  the  west  of  the  Dividiug  Range.     The  Silurian  rocks  coi 
of  sandstone,  slate,  and  limestone,  and  exhibit  evidence  of  wel 
DiorpluBm,    particularly   in   the    country   around   Batliurst    an< 
Hill  End. 

Limestone  b*?(Ifi,  of  considerable  extent,  are  scattered  throu 
this  forhiation.     Those  arc  chiefly  conijtosed  of  crinoids  and  co 
'which   outcrop   prominently  in    the  Wellington    Diatriot,   ni 
Molong  and  Gulgong,  at  Tuena,  and  also  in  the  Murrum 
District.      In  the   limestone    formations  are   found   magn! 
caves,  such  as  the  Wellington,  Wombeyan,  Fish  River  or  Jenol 
Caves,  Bungonia  and  Abercrombie,  the  fame  of  which  has  sp: 
even  beyond  the  confines  of  Australia.    The  caves  at  YarrangobilJ, 
in  the  Kiandra  district,  are  also  said  to  be  very  attractive.     Rod 
of  tbe   Devonian  age  also  exist  near  Kydal,  where   Mr.  C.  i 
Wilkinson  measured  a  section  of  strata,  showing  a  thickness  of  n 
less  than  10,000  feet 


The  coal-braring  rocks  are  of  thi*oe  distinct  systems,  the  first 
wliich  belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  lower  carboniferous 
Two  seams,  the  one  5  feet  and  tlie  other  7  feet  in  thickness, 
near  the  top  of  this  system,  but  the  coal  in  both  cases  is  full 
bands,  and  otherwise  too  dirty  to  be  of  any  economic  value, 
second  system,  kuowu  as  the  permo-carboniferous,  contains 
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oi  workable  coal,  which  have  been  developed  in  both  Kow 

Wal«8  and  Queensland.     Productive  coal  measurps  occur  in  '"^^i?^ 

lUiS7i<«m  in  three  horizons  in  New  South  Wales  :    The  IJrst  and 

lowest  oi  tLeae  is  the  Greta  (Stony  Ci-eek)  series,  the  second  Hie 

(East  Maitland)  series,  and  the  last  and  uppermost  the 

aeries.      The  total   thickness  of  this   syateiii   and   its 

atntta  at  Newcastle  is  about  11,000  feet,  containing  a 

laui  thickxiess  of   about  150  feet  of   coal,   without    taking  into 

«aeomi  Msatna  of  less  than  3  feet  in  thickness,      llecent  borings 

MOnuMme,  a  point  on  the  northern  margin  of  Sydney  Harbour, 

4iwaD  ms  At  Holt-8utherhtnd  and  Liverpool,  contirm  the  antici- 

I^Kiaas  of    Mr.    C.  S.   Wilkinson  as   to   the   continuous   exten- 

■n  oi  ftt  l^ast   the    upper   or    Newcastle   seri^^s   of   coal-seams 

Newcastle  on  the  north  and  BuUi  on  the  south.     The 

■piletn  comprises  the  Clarence  carboniferous  basin,  and  is  of 

wmamie  age.     Profef>sor  Pavid  estimates  the  length  of  that  part 

rf  il  vkich  contains  the  principal  seams  to  bo  about  65  miles  from 

■Mt  to  wemt,  while   its   width    is   about  37  miles  from  north  to 

*«&     Tbn  most  remarkable  beds  in  the  Clarence  basin  are  a  The  ciannoc 

MMii   cn    maasive    whitish    sandstones,    which    were    considered 

W  ICr  C.  S.  Wilkinson  to  be   the  equivalenta  of  the   Hawkca- 

■radvioneB,  and  were  named  by  him  ''The  Middle  Clarence 

oecQpying  as  they  do  an  intermediate  position    between 

Bp|i«r  and   lower    coal-beds  of    the   basin.      None  of  the 

a    tliiji   coal-6eld    have   as   yet    been    proved    to   be   of 

vmlue.     Professor  Da\'id  eatima'te^   the  top  seam  to 

1    2ooi  9  inches,  oat  of  a  total  thickness  of  5  feet  Ik 

oC  coal  lit  for  ordinary  consumption,  wliile  the  Hecond  and 

Iftave  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  allow  of  a 

opiiuoa  being  formixl   of   their  value.     It   is   probable, 

tliat  even  if  the  seams  prove  to  be  of  insufficient  thick- 

timwaA  paritj  to  yield  coal  tit  for  purposes  of  export,  they  may 

■fflf  «ufi«ieat   coftl    of   fair    quality    for    local   requirements, 

■paOADjr  if  tiut  oual  be  washed  in  suitable  washing  machines,  such 

■■lAkng'iw 
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Meaowic 
ronnfttloii. 


The  Hawkefibary  and  Wianaaiatta  series,  which  overlay  ihi 
cnrboniforous   fortuatioa  of  that   part    of   the   country  tltronj 
which  the  Hawkesbury  and  its  principal  tributaries  flow  >>eloi 
to  the  mesozoic  pf^riud     It  is  in  thie  fomiation  that  the  wondt 
ful  gorges  of   the  Blue  Mountaiiut,  and  the  beautiful  harbom 
of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Hacking,  und  Broken  Bay  occur.     The  roci 
are  of  warm  yellow  aandstone,  and  the  thickness  of  the  Ktrata  ii 
oatiiuated  at  about  1,000  feet 


TIM  WknaniEtia      The  Wianamatta  serits  extend  roand  Sydney  and  cover 

in  the  shape  of  an  irregular  triangle,  the  angular  points  of  wl 
rest  at  Picton  on  the  south,  Richmond  ou  the  nort.h,  and  Syduejri 
on  the  east     The  beds  tire  composed  of  fine  sedimentary  depoatt] 
of  argillaceous  shales,  and  are  of  comparatively  little  thicknes 
They  appear  to  have  been  depOHited  in  hollows  worn  by  denudi 
tion  out  of  the  sandstone,  on  which  they  diroctly  rest,     ^eitbi 
the  Hawkesbury  sandstones  nor  the  Wianamatta  shales  coni 
any  r(*markalile  seams  of  coal.     Both  formations  are  intenstK;t<?4| 
by  dykes  of  dolerite,  which  have  also  intruded  the  underl; 
carboniferous  formations,  and  where  they  have  oozue  in  ooDi 
with   the  coal-eeauifi,  the  latter  liave  been  converted  into  col 
somotlmoa  to  a  thickness  of  3  feet  or  more. 


Cretacrooi 
(orumtiotUL 


The  Cretaceous  formations  occupy  the  north-woatem  part  of  ll 
Colony,  extending  from  the  Darling  westward,  towards  the  noi 
west  corner.  Water-bparing  strata  have  been  reached  at  depi 
varying  from  b9  feet  to  !i,070  feet,  and  large  quantities  of  wat 
liave  been  obtained.  The  existence  of  subterranean 
throughout  this  extensive  region  has  been  practically  dem( 
strated,  and  it  remains  for  the  settlers  to  avail  themselvos  of  tt 
stores  with  which  nature  has  cliarged  her  resen'cirs  in  the 
that  have  long  since  been  counted  out.  Tho  stefis  already 
in  regard  to  utilising  the  artesian  -n-ater  are  de8cril>ed  in  nm 
I»art  of  this  chapter. 


CAIXOZOIC   A>D   GRANITE, 


r<ri»ccinV — To  this  formation  Lelon^^s  tlie  in'oater  portion  of  tlie  Okinowie 

"  *  rxnuation. 

fffitnl  and  western  districts  of  the  Colony.    It  therefore  embraces 

A>  vslWs  of  tb«  great  western  rivvrs,  and  their  chief  tributarte.s. 

At  fonuation  ist  however,  iutersecteU  hy  a  broad  beJt,  chiefly  of 

rocks,  extending  across  it^  centre,  from  the  Bogan  Kivt;r 

tb^  Great  Barrier  Range,  ou  the  further  side  of  the  Darling. 

patches  of  Devonian  formation  arc  also  met  with  in  the  same 

igalriwg  theBB  dedactioBs,  the  tertiary  formation  covt^ra 

one  iliird  of  the  wliole  Colony.  The  vast  alluvial  |)luinB 

«n»  forced  during  the  Pliocene  and  Post  Pliocene  [leriods.     T]:e 

aOiTiBl  dvponts  are  of  variable  tliicknesB,  sometimes  shallow,  but 

k  tile  great  pl.iins,  between  the  main  nvcrs  which  intersect  the 

r,  tli«  depoAita  are  of  very  great  depth. 


I0SS0U3  AKD  METAMORPHIC  F0IiMATI02»'. 


fMcttpied  by  this  formation  comprises  one-eighth  of  the  CmnUc  fc 

Uon. 
CUoDT — th(*  principal  rocks  belonging  to  the  series  consisting  of 

of  ^rmnit«,  porphyry,  diorite,  and  serpentine.    The  granite 

for  the  most  {nut  in  the  northern  and  southern 

of  tlie  great  dividing  chains,  but  is  found  out-cropping 

(1m  Silurian  depoaita,  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of 

of  tfae  Colony.      Diorite  and    baaalt  occur  principally 

between  the  Maclcay  and  Manning  Rivers,  and 

ricfiM  nl  the  Liverpool  Range,  between  the  upper  waters 

|<k»  'Saamci  a&d  liacleay,  and  divide  the  upper  Silurian  anc 

dafinahii  of   the  eastern  and    westei-n   watersheds. 

fiB  foaskd  •catbered  in  diAercnt  j>arts  of  the  Colony,  chiefly 

IlngieimyLnclcnow,  and  PortMacquarie.    Thegranites, 

nd  £anto  rocks  bftve  been  recognised  as  belonging  to 

•08,  whikt  the  roloanic  rocks,  basalts  and  others, 

oaatWtt]Wi aofoua  with  the  tertiary  series. 


GEOLOGICAL   rORMATTON, 


ARTESIAN  WATER, 

It  Bad   long  been  scientificftlly  deinonstratefl  that  there 
every  probability  of  water  Ixiiiig  obtaineJ  by  boring  ia  the  cret 
G80US  formations  which  occupy  the  north-west  region  of  the  C 
Artesian  weDfl     although  the  region  ia  favoured  with  only  a  sparse  rainfall,  but  \\ 
was  not  until  1879  that  artesian  1>oi-ing  was  att^mptetl.     In  th 
year  operations  were  begun  at  Killara,  a  station  lying  lietw* 
Bourke   and    Wilcannia,     The  supply  woa  tapped  at  a   de| 
of  140  feet,  an«l  the  effluent  water  rose  to  a  height  of  26  U 
In    1884  the    Department   of    Mines   put   down    its   first   boi 
in  search   of   water,  a   small    supply  of  which  was  reached 
89  feet     Since  then  much  work  has  been  done,  and  at  the  cl< 
of  ItJyi  seven  bores  were  down  to  tl»e  water-bearing  strata, 
eleven  were  under  way.     Gauge<l  by  the  quantity  of  water  yieli 
the  most  successful  bore  yet  put  down  by  the  Government  ia 
'*  Native  Dog,"  in  the  county  of  Gunderbooka,   about  inidi 
between  Bourke  and  BairLngun  ;  water  waa  reachetl  in  tliis 
at  471  feet,  and  the  daily  yield  is  2,000,000  gallons  M-ith  a 
perature  of  92',  the  cost  of  the  bore  being  £1,000. 


At  Youngerina,  l»etween  Bourke  and  Huugerford,  water  wi 
found  at  165  feet,  and  a  How  of  175,000  gallons  was  obtaii 
Tlie  other  bores  put  down  by  the  Government  of  the  Colony  h( 
been  successful  in  five  easels,  the  yields  varying  from  22,464  galh 
to  100,000  gallons  per  day,  but  in  six  other  bores  no  water "% 
found,  or  found  in  such  suall  quantities  as  to  be  but  a 
recompense  for  the  labour  expende<l.  At  the  close  of  1S91 
tracts  for  37  additional  bores  wei*e  let,  the  sites  chosen  bei 
specially  selected;  of  these  16  are  in  the  tertiary  formation 
the  south-western  district  of  the  Colony,  two  are  in  the  north 
of  the  central  division,  in  the  basins  of  the  Castlereagh  and  Li 
Macquarie,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  in  the  cretaceous  count 
of  the  west  of  the  Darling. 


BOBIKG   OPERATIONS 
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I  the  boiing  operations  carried  on  by  thi^  State,  there  PHimt«borinir 

,_        ,         ,  ,11.  ,  oporatlona. 

|-SQine  50  other  bores  put  down  by  private  persons,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  successful.  The  16  moHt  iiot^ible 
as  follows : — 


County. 


Barrooa    

Culgoa  

Irnm    

Barrooa    

Calgoa 

LsDibhorough 
do 
do 

Killarm 

Vautua    

BarronA    

do 

do 

KiUiira 

<Io      

Calgoa 


Depth  In 
F«et 


1.340 

1,500 
1,300 

1.227 
1,603 

8ti0 

040 

lot) 

540 

203 

1,073 

1,600 

016 

931 

070 

2,005 


ArtMUn  Bupptjr 
in^loiw  per 

diem. 


1,750,WX) 

lJ-28.000 

J,[KW.00(t 

700.00*1 

600,000 

600,000 

570.000 

500,000 

500,000 

4SO,000 

3.50,004) 

224,000 

140,000 

60,000 

50,000 

28,000 


llie  forejL'oing  there  were  some  13  others,  giving  a  daily 
Vnder  15,000  gallons. 

iroumato  oo«t  of  the  wells,  both  private  and  public  cost  of  mils 
may  be  set  down  at  £91,000,    and    the   supply 
ll,724,UOO  gallons  per  diem,  and  this  expenditure, 
from  whate>>er  point  of  view  the  matter  bo  looked  at, 
t  be  reg»Hed  as  a  splendid  investment. 


PABT  VI 


Mines  and  Minerals. 


TITE  progress  of  the  Colony  during  the  first  sixty  years  of  ii 
historyj  viewed  in  the  light  of  Inter  eveata,  seems  pamfnllji 
slow,  and  somewhat  uncertain.  Yet  the  earlier  colonists  m 
have  been  conscious  of  the  vast  heritage  destined  to  beooi 
the  fortune  of  Australia,  for  on  no  othf^r  supposition  caA  ihmx 
sacrifices  and  exertions  be  understood.  To  the  nations  of  the  ol4 
world  this  was  practically  an  unknown  land,  and  it  woa  not  fci]] 
the  story  of  tlie  gold  discoveries  was  noised  abroad  that  the  im- 
{>ortance  and  possible  future  of  Australia  were  in  any  way 
realised. 

a<ild.miiilne-  Gold-mining  was  but  for  a  brief  period  the  leading  industfy 

these  colonies,  even  in  the  wonderful  years  which  succeeded 
memorable  discovery  of  Hargraves.     Now,  amongst  the  mine 
obtained  in  New  South  Wales,  it  yields  in  iuijiortance  to  coal 
silver ;  whilst  compared  with  tliat  of  pastoral  and  agricult 

IramiKmUondae  P*^^*^®  *^®  value  of  gold  procured   is  inconsiderable.     The  di* 
covery  of  gold,  nevertheless,  made  Australia  a  nation,  for  th 
current  of  immigration  which  set  southwanl  on  the  presence 
the  precious  metal  becoming  known  has  never  ceased.     Thousan 
of  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  attractwl  to  these  shores  by  the  hop( 
of  fortune  easily  aci|uired  on  the  Hulds  of  the  Turon  and  Beudigoi 


to  Kold  di»- 
oovcrj' 


PROGRESS   OF   MINING. 


t  indastxT-  everywhere  rewarded,  remained   to  share 
proBporilT',  and  those  wJio  cnme  to  dig  for  gold  readily 
tfcasr  attention  to  their  former,  but  lesa  exciting,  pursuita 


The  seUJetnent  of  Xev  South  Wales  has  not  been  al!*ected  by  New  south' 

•^    IiMoffectod    , 

Ikft  BoU  (Uaeoverr  t«  the  same  extejit  as  that  of  Victoria,  yet  the  k"^'  <ii«covcrT 

^  '  '  -^  tluui  Victoria. 

mamhet  of  perBona  engaged  in  actual  search  for  tho  (>rccioas 
fDctai  vfts  ftt  one  time  considerable.  This  number  has  gradually 
infffuriil,  as  the  fields  have  been  despoiled  of  the  treasures  con- 
Maed  in  tbear  easily  worked  alluvial  deposits.  Tho  abandonment 
ci  a  goliMielU  is  not,  however,  always  a  loss  to  tho  country. 
Afirr  tiuf  excitement  has  died  out,  the  digger  makes  room  for 
iW  africaltnriJit,  and  resources  of  a  moro  permanent  character 
wilwreloped,  in  partaof  the  Colony,  which,  but  for  tho  prosi>ector, 
Itare  been  unknown,  and,  but  for  the  farmer,  would  have 

awiU(emes8.  Goldininiiig  now  requii*es  tlie  expenditure  ^[ojgn,,. 
4«a{Mtal  for  the  erection  of  plant  and  gold-siiving  macLinory ;  **'*f**'*** 
mi  tW  mm«r,  vrhoao  ttock-in-trado  of  gold-digging  appliances  con> 
lituA  kolely  of  A  pick,  a  Hliovel,  juid  a  tin-dish,  luvs  hrul,  in  tho 
gmi  maiority  of  instances,  to  seek  other  fields  of  labour.  Still 
tfaa  wg^mg  indojstry  of  Nevr  South  Wales  is  in  a  very  fiourishing 
and  maintains  in  employment  a  fair  proportion  of 
of  the  Colony.  Miiny  of  the  gold-miners  have  turned 
tWr  attention  to  the  silver,  copper,  and  tin  mines,  and  tlio  coal 
find  occupation  for  Urge  numbers. 


n  svi 
•mlr 


Ijigmy  ia  cmrriKl  on  both  on   private  property  by  the  owners,  proma< 
loaaod  from  the   State ;  most  of  the  principal  coal- 


faekukg  to  tho  formor  category,  while  the  leading  mines  for 
■UnenUaare  on  lands  leased  under  the  various  sections  of  the 
Tho  ama  of  fi*eehold  land  devoted  to  mining  purposes 
m  Boc  known  ;  thu  area  of  State  lands  held  under  the  tei-raa  of  the 
A«t  jot  referred  to  waa,  at  the  close  of  1801,  34^,325  acres  ;  of 
Ifcia  147,663  aerea  were  within  resorvoa  and,  141,94.'i  outside 
the  remaining  area  of  58,698  acres  being  held  muler 


7» 


KTNES  AND  Hiy^RALS. 


application  for  lease.     The  uumber  of  permits  to  search  and  dig 
for  gold  was  492,  and  of  these  162  were  granted  during  1891 
The  revenue  from  mineral  leases  and   licenses  was  £54,652,  and 
the  royalty  on  reserved  minerals  X4,910. 


The  following;  table  gives  the  approximate  number  of  persona 
tually  engaged  iu  the  prin 
eacli  of  the  past  seven  years  : 


Number  of  por- 

tiiii!'mg.'^^  '     actually  engaged  iu  the  principal  departments  of  mining  during 


Miiwnit. 


Miner*  employed  *t  md  of  Mu-h  )  t<«r. 


issa. 


lS8fL 


18R7. 


OoU    

Snvcr  and  lUver  lead 

Oo|>per  

•na 

OMJ    

D 

Total  .. 


6,011 

0,707 

wn 

l.ftrt" 

J.000 

OSS 

8,3W 

2.814 

7.O07 

7.847 

Ki 

100 

1 

1 

19.447  1 

«,oso 

l,tt70 

SOS 

3,188 

7,008 

190 


ISOO. 


18»L 


8.S7S 

10,1m 

is^seo 

S,fl66 

fl.587 

6,808 

1.214 

&4* 

71« 

3,400 

1.234 

%in 

O,30l 

io,2n 

10.4TO 

253 

13S 

180 

U.&31 

28,070 

31,041 

II.IM 


1.1 

10^ 

90D 


StKS 


Value  Af  mitiinif 
niAchlner)-. 


The  figures  in  respect  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  mining 
are  given  on  the  suthority  of  the  returns  to  the  Mines  Depart* 
ment,  but  am  [irobaUly  overstaffed,  for  as  will  presently  appear 
tlie  value  of  gold  won  on  the  asMumption  that  the  number  stated 
is  correct  would  only  amount  to  £50  per  man. 

The  value  of  mining  machinery,  exclusive  of  that  used  for  coal 
and  shale  mining,  may  be  setdown  at  £1,247,000;  of  this  £564,900 
represents  the  machineiy  employed  at  the  silver-fields,  £574,400 
that  on  the  gold-fields,  ami  £107,700  that  on  other  mineral  fields, 
prinoipiilly  copper  and  tin. 


THE   PROSPECTING   VOTE. 


summary   hereander  sbows  the  value  of  the  products  of  Quantity  ^nd 

.......  value  o(  minenl 

Tanoas   muierals   suioe  their   first  oiscovcry,  as  well  as  the  p^'iiiuctaortha 

Col 

of  minerals  won  in  the  year  1891. 

Mineral  Production  during  and  to  end  of  1891. 


tloay. 


Xinmh. 


fOwrr  mad  ulTcr  lead 
Cail  .« 


fe 


ToUl  Value 


Yftluc. 


During  1801. 


ho 


ondof>e«r1901. 


£ 

5^8.306 

3,619,580 

1,7-**A796 

78,160 

34,473 

133.063 

119,195 

22,067 

500 

2,0'25 

434 

84,063 


6.395,561 


£ 

38,633,4>W 

1 1,302, 09S 

'25,809,041 

1,416,712 

75,620 

5,673,663 

3.48(.92S 

115,798 

36.^2 

10.323 

2.<)47 

200,810 


86,760.763 


Ib  of  coMraldM  wen  mn  tt  EmniMvQIa  during  1801,  but  tb«  valua  \»  not 
known. 

ft  ■•in  be  9fen  from  the  foregoing  table  that  the  Colony  has  Total  produrtioo 
ranooB  minerala  ot  the  total  value  of  nearly  eighty  seven 


■lerlitig.  The  figures  given  for  each  mineral  in  the 
table  agree  with  those  shown  in  the  1891  aiinual  r*>i>ort 
^ftWNiftca  Department,  except  those  relating  to  tin  and  copper. 
tW  ORB  of  these  metals  are  imported  in  large  quantities  to  be 
and  the  reHned  copper  and  tin,  the  production  of  thia 
pp  uaually  exported  bs  domestic  produce,  and  have 
fytaiiid  aa  each  in  the  mining  returns,  wliicli   of  course  is  an 


PROSPECTING  VOTE. 


ring  the  practice  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  En«^n««ncni 
<W  Gowitin^Dt  liaa  for  some  years  past  devoted  a  sum  annually  ***  p"*p**-   *• 


XITTES  AKD  iriNERAIiS. 


to  encourage  prospocting  for  gold,  and  in.  1889  the  conditions  of 
the  vote  were  so  amended  as  to  embrace  all  minerals.  The 
amount  set  apart  for  the  year  1801  was  £20,000;  for  the  year 
1892  the  amount  was  rained  to  X40,000.  Miners  desiring  a  pi-ant 
from  the  vote  have  to  satisfy  the  prospecting  hoard  that  the 
locality  proposed  to  be  prospected  is  one  likely  to  yield  the  mineral 
sought  for,  and  that  the  mode  of  operations  is  suitabk*  for  its 
discovery.  Aid  is  given  in  deserving  cases  up  to  GO  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  necessary  implements  and 
materials.  Miners  who  have  been  a-ssisted  from  the  rote  are  not 
entitled  to  claim  any  rewuinl  that  may  be  otTered  for  the  diacovezy 
of  any  new  gold  or  mineral  fields. 


UmoT 
drilU. 


DIAMOND  DRILLS. 

diviioDd  The  use  of  the  diamond  drill  in  searching  for  minerals  dates 
only  from  1831,  but  boring  by  the  Department  of  Mines  commenced 
much  later.  The  drills  now  in  use  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
the  t4tate^  and  oi'e  lent  to  private  pei-sons  on  terms  fixed  by  regu- 
lation, the  charges  being  £2  2a.  on  application,  towards  cost  of 
inspection;  XIO  per  week  for  cost  of  diamonds  and  wear  and  teat 
of  machinery  from  start  of  bow  till  completion  ;  wagf^s  of  enginoer 
and  assistants ;  cost  of  tubes  (.Uuiaged,  destroyed,  or  that  cannot 
be  withdrawn  from  bores  ;  all  char-ges  for  freight,  &c.,  on  machiusiy 
both  on  being  sent  and  returned,  und  cost  of  all  fuel  and  watsf 
necessary  for  working  the  drill.  Aii  aluitement  is  however  grantod 
by  the  Mines  Department  in  special 


Bvpthbond. 


During  the  year  1891  the  depth  Ix)red  was  7,798  feet,  and  the 
charge  therefor  was  jE7,2G8,  while  the  expense  to  the  Minos 
Department  was  only  £5,82G;  in  this  lost  sum  is  not  included  Ui9 
wear  and  tear  of  tlie  drilLs  and  machijiery  employed.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  total  depth  bored  during  the  year  1891 
together  with  the  averat^  sinking  pet*  hour  and  the  cost  per  fooC 
The  mineral  sought  for  in  each  case  except  the  iirst  was  coal : — 


FIRST   DtaCOVERr   OF   GOLU. 


I>iAmtiiid  Drill  Work.  1891  :-^ 


Stnta. 


ToUl 

itepthborad 

toead  of 


RAt4>  Mlnor&I 

bored  Cost  par     >     for 

pur  foot.           which 

hour.  boTMl. 


'  bnlt 

^„.    Cuai  meaauret 


3W*T^-      '  » 

C»rt»  „....  „  

Aaa*  Bky.    Svubtone,   buah,    arid 
;        Mfpentiiia. 
CoaI  ineuur«B 


a?- 


BfcwJt  and  cool  mcuuree 
ToUl 


ft. 

803 
1.423 
1,127 
1,220 

343 
1.2()7 
1,213 


inches.  I  £    8.  d. 

8-53  I  0  14  102 

10-35  I  0    8  OU 

I6-5.S     0    H  5i 

0    9  ly, 

0  10  7 

0     6  H 

0    D  M 


10-83 
18-41 
15-4S 
14*44 


2,B49  2    m-ee 

»46    8        S-68 
71)3     I  I    11-66 


13.110    2  .    13*5» 


Cold. 
C'uaU 


1     S     2i 
0  14     3,> 
0    9     U 


0  12    7A 


METALUC  MINERALS. 
BM, — Amongst  the  metallic  rutnerala  found  in  the  Colony,  ooio, 
M  MUipiui  a  foreuioat  place,  Ixith  on  ttccount  of  the  quantity 
baa  \jeri^  and  is  now  being,  raised,  and  of  the  influence 
vkitb  fta  discovery  has  hnd  on  the  aettleineut  of  the  country. 
TW  ilfti«  of  the  discovery  of  gold  iu  New  South  Walw*  was  for 
a  loaf  tiiD6  the  theme  of  much  controversy,  and  the  question  as 
ti  lim  ori^tuU  discovfrer,  long  disputed.  It  is  now  agreed^ 
kavflvvi,  tiut  the  existence  of  gold  was  known  to  the  authorities 
dartzii^  tlio  early  days,  when  the  Colony  was  a  convict  settlement^ 
h(  ior  obi  mum  Siato  rennos  tbo  matter  remained  secret.  The 
T»sord  of  th«  discovery  of  gold  is  contained  in  an 
Aaaistaot  Surveyor  James  McBrian'st  Field-book, 
I6th  February,   1823,  in  which  the  foUowin*^  note 


-"At  8  chaina  50  Unks  to  river,  and  marked  iniin-trep—  Wnrt 

'  ^  or  goio. 

M  dna  place  I  found  nani«rous  particles  of  gold  in  i\w.  sand  and 
ibliv  Ub  MBTraieat  to  the  river."  The  river  referred  to  is  the 
IU  BHer,  at  about  15  miles  from  Bathurst,  not  far  from  tho 
ipM  it  wbicch  the  fint  gold-rush  was  made   twenty-eight  years 
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First  dlseoxtrles 

of  uoid. 


AoIuaI  diarovory 
I*   of  pft^able ifokl. 


AUavUl  gold. 


In  1839,  Count  Strzlecki  found  gold  in  the  Vale  of  Clwydd, 
and  communicated  the  discovery  to  Governor  Gipps,  but  he  waB 
roqaestod  to  keei»  the  matter  secret,  lest  the  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  gold  should  imperil  the  safety  and  discipline  of  the 
settlement  Tho  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  also  found  gold  in  1841  in 
the  Macquaric  Volley  and  the  Vale  of  Chvydd,  and  expressed 
his  belief  tJiat  the  precious  metal  would  be  found  abundantly 
dispersed  throughout  the  territory. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  year  1851  that  payable  deposits  were 
proved  to  exist  in  New  South  Wales,  and  ttiis  important  discovery 
was  due  to  Mr.  £.  Hammond  Hargraves,  who,  on  his  return  sumo 
time  previously  from  California,  pointed  out  to  the  Government 
the  loralities  in  which  he  had  found  payable  deposits  of  alluvial 
gold,  viz.,  at  Lewis  Ponds  and  Summer  Hill  Creek,  in  the  districts 
of  Bathurst  and  Wellington.  Prospecting  operations  followed  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  the  result  of  which  every  one  is  now 
familiar.  A  few  weeks  later  rich  deposits  were  discovered  at 
BaUarat,  Mount  Alexander,  and  othnr  gold-tielrls,  in  Victoria;  and 
the  world  witnessed  a  gold  rush  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  these 
colonies,  similar  to  that  which  some  years  before  had  taken  place 
to  California.  The  probable  effects  of  tlie  movement  were  not 
clearly  soen  at  the  time,  either  here  or  in  the  United  Kingdom,  hut 
the  re.sutt  has  been  the  creation  of  states,  wliose  future  is  SDf- 
rouuded  with  the  brightest  promise. 

Native  gold  is  tlie  only  true  mineral  species  of  gold  whicli  has,  lo 
far,  been  found  iu  New  South  Wales, and  was  tirst  met  with  in  easily 
worked  alluvial  deposits.  Alluvial  diggings  have  always  attracted 
the  greater  number  of  miners,  aa  the  precious  metal  is  dag  out 
without  costly  appliances.  But,  however  rich  they  may  be,  these 
deposits  are  very  soon  worked  out,  for  their  area  is  generally  of 
limited  extent.  In  the  alluvial  deposits  gold  is  found  associated 
with  a  variety  of  minerals  ;  it  occurs  in  the  shape  of  grains  and 
nuggets,  water-worn  in  appearance,  and  some  of  considerable  size. 
Tltough  New  South  Wales  has  not  yielded  nuggets  of  so  extra? 


REMARKABLE   NUGGETS. 


IDViluuuT-  ft  size  as  those   found   in   the  neighbouring  Colony  of 

iVictoffift,  some  very  apleu^Ud  specimens  of  that  gold  formRtion 

kTc^  nevertbeleaB,  been  uuenrthed  at  various  timea 

i 

Thus,  in  July,  1851,  a  mass  of  gold  -was  found  on  the  Turon  RomaricaMo 

Rirrr  goId-6e!ds  which  weighed  106  ft).,  or  1,272  oz.    In  November,  their  v»iue. 

1858,  at  Barrandong,  near   Orange,  another  nugget  was  found 

nkiefa*  when  melted  at  the  Sydney  Mint,  gave  1,182  oz.  6  dwt.  of 

fan  gold,  of  the  value  of  -£4,389  Ss.  lOd.      A  third  nugget,  called 

theBraonAO,  was  sold  in  Sydney  in  1851  for  £1,156.     In  1 880  and 

1883,  »evenil  nuggeta  which  were  unearthed  at  Temora  weighed 

from  59  to  139  oz.,  and  in  1US7   nuggets  were  found  by  fossickers 

ia  Tftriotts  parts  of  the  country,  four  of  which,  weighing  respec- 

litely   357   ox.,  200  oz.,  47  oz.,  and   32    oz.,  were   obtained  at 

H&rgraves ;  aod  another,  weighing  30  oz.,  at  LimeHtone  Creek. 

Tie  Jubilae  nugget,  weighing  344  oz.,  was  also  discovered  in  that 

jf«ar  at  Maitland  Bar,  in  the  Mudgee  District,  and  was  worth 

Xl,236. 

sfa  the  alluvia!  deposits  discovered  in  the  early  days  have  FtorttMrdtaoMT 

•"       '^  MlwpnilMUiw 

pffBCiically  abandoned,  and  are  considered  as  worked  out, 

ta  Ample  evidence  that  the  surface  of  the  country  has  been 
■umly  scratched.  The  search  for  gold  has  been  vigorously  prose- 
cotad  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  but  new  gold-iields  and  fresh 
dvpoaitt  are  nevertheleiia  l>eing  continually  discovered  in  localities 
mppoaed  to  have  been  thoroughly  examined.  The  gold  forraa- 
\ikm  M  rery  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony,  as  may  be 
IpiUicred  frum  tho  fact  that  the  gold-Gelds  of  Albert,  Delegate, 
land  Balliaa  are  between  600  and  700  miles  distant  from  each  other; 
simI  it  baa  beeo  ejitimate<l  that  the  extent  of  country  covered  by 
feraatuxu  in  aaBociation  with  which  gold  always  occurs,  exceeds 
70,000  M{uare  miles,  whilst  the  precious  metal  has  also  been  found 

nuAtious  where  its  presence  was  never  suspected.  A  con- 
l«  portion  of  thus  area,  equal  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 

e  BuHoce  of  tJie  Colony,  has  never  been  touched  by  the  pick 
of  Um  miii«r. 


Kncaa 


In  uftft^' 


VonnalkiBln 
wlitahgotd 


It  is  well-known  to  the  mining  public  that  many  mines  which 
gave  promise  of  handsome  results  were  altandoned  in  the  early 
dayfl,  Aini)ily  bpcausc  the  appliances  at  hunt!  were  not  sufficiently 
poworftil  or  well  directed  to  save  the  gold  contained  iu  the  foreign 
fnatter  with  which  it  was  found  assooiated.  At  Wattle  Flat,  on 
the  Turon  River,  and  at  many  places  on  the  older  gold-fields, 
gold  WHS  found  in  deposits  of  iron  pyrites,  which  have  since 
proved  to  be  in  a  very  high  degree  payable;  but  theso  claima, 
when  appai*ently  exhauRted,  were  abandoned  some  years  ago,  the 
miners  lacking  the  necessary  knowledge  or  skill  to  obtain  from  thn 
pyrites  the  whole  of  the  gold  they  contained.  Impi*oved  methods 
of  extraction  have  since  been  invented  and  a  rich  harvest  awuta 
the  stilled  miner  who  slinll  bring  to  bear  upon  the  development  ol 
this  industry,  tnodem  knowledge,  and  appliances  such  as  are  being 
succossfidly  employed  in  other  countries. 

Gold  is  also  found  in  quartz-veins,  occurring  in  older  and  meta- 
mor[>hic  rocks,  such  as  argillaceous  slates,  chloritic,  and  talcow 
schists,  as  well  as  granite,  diorite,  serpentine,  and  porphyiy. 
Vein  gold  is  associated  more  commonly  with  iron  pyrites,  though 
found  with  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  silver  ores,  and  occurring  ftko 
in  asbestos.  But  the  extraction  of  gold  from  quartz-veins  requires 
the  erection  of  extensive  machinery  and  gold-aaving  appliance*) 
involving  an  outlay  of  capital  such  ns  the  ordinary  miner  seldom 
posseases.     Quartz-mining  is  generally  carried  on  by  companies. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  Conl  Meamires,  and  Carbonifennui 
strata.  The  Kev.  W.  B.  Clarke  detected  it  in  the  Hawkesbury 
sandstone  formation,  on  the  north  side  of  Sydney  Harbour,  and 
lie  also  mentions  that  it  is  distributed  through  the  sand  at  ibs 
mouth  of  the  Richmond  River.  Along  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  New  South  Wales  gold  has  been  found  near  the  shore  in 
the  sand  washed  by  the  waves  of  tiie  Pacific  Ocean,  whilst  ift 
Bcrningui,  and  in  the  district  extending  between  Moniya  and 
Bden,  important  discoveries  of  the  precious  metal  have  also  been 
tnsde.     It  would  be  impossible  to  name  every  part  of  the  cohmy 
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in  vludi  gold  is  found,  as  it  appears  thron^hout  the  greater  pait  of 
4fa«  ^aaikaryt  ahad  there  is  ample  eridcnce  that  do|>osit«  exist 
whiA  will  olTer  to  the  prospector  or  the  miner  a  prutitable  field 
af  emplorment  for  many  years  to  come. 

T>»e  fo2lowttisc  tatle  ahows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  cold  Weight  and 
for  coinage  at  the  Mint,  and  expoi-tod   during  each  year  "*!!Jjl^'** 
1851  :—  " 


I  m 

I    uaa 

tsai 
lis: 


un 


1§M 

teas 


mo 

1871 


Wc^ilit. 


oz. 

144.121 

2X7.911 
170,146 
1S3.M4 
161.043 

0.9B4 

an.6i4 

4ai.S7« 


MLhil 

3CO,407 
S3«^773 
352,130 
M0.40Z 

124.100 


Vikhie. 


Year, 


Weight 


£ 

4GS.336 

S,GtiO,iMfi 

1.781,172 

773.209 

613.148 

600.155 

610,712 

I,0S2,B«fi 

1,237.662 

1,445,158 

1.771,855 

2.a(iO,HS3 

1»71>1,5.H4 

l»304.73o 

I..')00.803 

1,103.246 

l.(U3,458 

1,003.002 

tH>",G25 

910,409 

1,232.011 

1.634,821 


Value. 


oz. 

£ 

1873 

360,850 

1,389.705 

1874 

270,710 

1,038,844 

1875 

229-386 

881,480 

1879 

155,166 

581.689 

1877 

122,629 

403,130 

1878 

117,978 

423,184 

1879 

107.040 

399.187 

1880 

116,751 

434,641 

1881 

145.632 

5.-»o.ni 

1SS2 

120,233 

491.504 

1883 

122.257 

452.611 

1884 

105,933 

390.229 

1863 

100,667 

366,388 

1886 

98,440 

355,000 

1S87 

108,102 

386.771 

1888 

85.206 

308,821 

1880 

118.948 

431,138 

1890 

127,2.S9 

458,453 

1891 

Total 

151,226 

550,60^ 

10.328,665 

38,219.327 

Tb«  telal  Taloe  of  gold  shown  hi   the  nlmve  tahle  is  obtained 
fri«D  ntems  iumiahed  hy  the  Mint,  and  only  includes  the  gold 
[•fcr  oninagr  wad  that  which  is  exported  without  passing 
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Decline  hi  gold 
productioa. 


AIlu\  io:  goM- 


throngh  tlie  Mint,  whereaA  the  amount  given  in  page  73  is  the 
totul  value  and  quantity  raised  to  the  end  of  1891  according  to 
the  Mines  Department. 

This  tabic  shows  that  the  production  of  gold  in  Now  South 
Wales  has,  since  the  year  1872,  considerably  decreased.  This 
decrease  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rich  alluvial  deposits 
discovered  in  the  early  days  have  been  exhausted,  and  that  other 
resources  of  a  more  permanent  nature  aro  being  developed.  The 
latter  offer  steadier  employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  without^ 
it  i.s  true,  the  chanco  of  accumulating  rapid  fortunea,  but  with 
more  security  against  loss. 

The  principal  seats  of  alluvial  gold-mining  are  the  Bathurst  and 
Mudgee  districts,  and  the  country  watered  by  the  various  feeders 
of  the  Upper  Lachlan,  and  also  in  the  Tumiit  and  Adelong  and 
Braidwood  districts.  In  1880,  the  Temom  gold-fields,  in  the 
Murrumbidgcc  district,  about  30  to  -10  miles  from  the  inland  town 
•  of  Wagga  Wagga,  were  discovered,  and  were  for  some  years  in  a 

flourishing  condition.  The  district  is  now  drifting  from  minini; 
into  an  important  agricultunil  settlement  In  the  north  of  the 
Colony,  in  the  New  England  district ;  on  the  coast,  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester ;  and  in  tho  extreme  north-west,  at  Mount  Poole, 
Mount  Browne,  and  Tibooburra,  the  gold-flelds  sustain  a  cod 
siderable  i>opulation  of  miners.  Tlie  system  of  hydraulic  slnicing 
is  adopted  in  only  two  or  three  mines  in  the  New  England 
district ;  at  Kiandra,  on  the  southern  tablelands,  where  extenavo 
reservoirs  have  been  fornied,  and  the  face  of  the  rocks  attacked  in 
various  places;  and  in  the  Shoalhaven  valley,  where  large  soma 
have  been  exjtended  by  companies  in  endeavouring  to  bring  water 
to  \yotiT  for  sluicing  several  promising  beds  of  alluvium. 

(^autx-miaiQtr  Tlie  principal  quartz-veins  are  situated  near  Bathurst,  Armi' 
dale,  Hill  End,  and  Mudgee  ;  the  two  last-mentioned  gold  dlstrxcta 
had,  up  to  the  end  of  1891,  already  yielded  1,H2,331  oz.,  or  over 
32  tons  of  gold,  valued  at  £4,432,368.  The  Geological  Sun-eyor, 
who  examined  this  field  in  1886,  reported  that  its  resources  M-er^ 
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bir  htrm  heing  exhautited.  At  Adelonj;;,  Tumut,  Temora,  Parkes, 
JiuiWf  ■,  and  near  Oundagai,  reefs  are  also  profitably  worked,  as 
»«U  a»  in  thfi  soath-east  of  tlie  Colony.  A  promiRing  gold-field 
«M  opened  u])  at  Peak  Hill,  about  45  miles  from  Dubbo,  towards 
Ike  end  of  1989,  and  another  at  Pambula,  near  TwofoUl  Bay, 
(faring  1890.  In  the  latter  district  1,600  oz.  of  gold  were  obtained 
bttm  1,100  tons  of  ore  in  1891. 

odi  ent^rpri&c  Las  been  shown  daring  the  last  few  years  in  Revive)  or qtiiS!r 

minlntr  ill  Ifis; 

HBTcfa  for  gold  ;  and  quartz-reefs  have  been  opened  up  in  many  unJ  issa. 
pBrU  witli  profitable  results.  Old  workings^  which  had  been 
•bndooed  jean  ago  under  a  prevailing  idea  that  they  wero  valu- 
■Ut  00I7  on  the  aurCace,  and  which  had  scarcely,  in  any  instance, 
Ihb  twUid  to  a  greater  depth  than  200  feot,  have  been  reopened 
encoumging  results 


1a  important  feature  of  the  gold-micing  industry  of  late  years  Decline  of 

**  ,  ...  fclluvlfll  minlaj:. 

ftlkattlie  number  of  persons  employed  in  allnvirtl  raining  and 

tkrvwDoe  derived  from  this  source,  have  diminished  considerably 
quartz-mining  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  peruianent 
■,  the  returns  from  that  source  during  1891  being  nearly 
Ut&t  of  the  preceding  year,  and  much  in  advance  of  any 

jmr  alMwn  in  the  subsequent  tabic.      The  number  of  persons 

MpfBd  in  alluvial  and  quartz  mining,  and  the  production  during 

lW  birt  fire  Tears,  were  as  follows :— 


•  _- 

Xumberof  Mlnen. 

Production. 

AUnviia. 

Qnvtt. 

AUuvtol. 

QOATta, 

Xo. 

No. 

OZ. 

oz. 

US7 

3.434 

2,626 

36.290 

50,911 

m$ 

<368 

3.910 

36.706 

.%.639 

nm 

5.053 

4,509 

37.170 

7o,777 

ii» 

«.3M 

6.286 

58.830 

68,832 

tm 

4.74« 

MI8 

49,623 

113,710 

1W*yoU  found  in  New  South  Wales  la  never  absolutely   pure,  compMition, 
Mntaining  tmces  of  other  metals,  such  as  copper,  iron,  JJwJJc  piiTUy. 

r 
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and  bifimnth,  and  often  a  £air  percentage  of  silver.  To  tbe 
presence  of  tlie  latter  its  light-ycUow  colour  in  due.  New  South 
Wales  gold  ie  generally  ligbter  in  colour  than  Victoriun  gold, 
hut  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  tlint  found  in  the  fifJds  of  Southern 
Queensland  ;  ita  fipeci£c  gravity  averages  about  17*5. 

AuthoritTtAdi|r>  The  authority  to  dig  for  gold  costs  only  10a.  a  year,  and  entitles 
its  |jossessor  not  outy  to  take  up  ground  for  mining,  but  also  to 
occupy,  in  a  mining  township,  a  J  acre,  or,  outside  a  town,  1  acr« 
of  land  for  a  business  site. 

Extontof  mining      ^^  the  2,210  applications  made  during  1691  to  lease  Crowa 


•nttirptlac. 


OoM  lent  to 
Sydney  Mint. 


>u  tiydnojr. 


lands  for  mining  purposes,  1,021  were  for  auriferous  land^ 
embracing  an  area  of  7,471  acres.  The  steam-engines  employed  ia 
quartz-mining  numbered  102,  with  an  n;,';^regate  of  3,198  borae- 
power.  There  were  uho  137  crusliing-machines,  and  1,322  stamp- 
heads.  In  alluvial  gold  and  tin  mining  there  uerc  employed  33 
steam-engines,  of  which  the  aggregate  horse-power  equalled  456 
The  value  of  the  machinery  employed  in  gold-mining  is  estimated 
at  £574,416.  Daring  the  year  1891  the  number  of  persons  mora 
or  leSB  regularly  employed,  ui  various  parts  of  the  Colony,  ta 
gold-mining  wan  11,166,  of  whom  I0,4.'>8  were  Europeans  and  708 
Chinese.  There  were  6,418  persons  engaged  in  quartz-mining,  anJ 
4,748  in  the  alluvial  diggings. 

The  quantity  of   gold,   the  produce  of    New    South    Wales, 
received  at  the  Sydney  Mint  for  coinage  dnrin;»  1891  amounted 
to  142,470  oz.,  of  the  gross  value  of  j£518,2i9,  the  average  pri 
being  £3  128.  lOd.  per  ouuce. 

The  figui-es  for  1891  show  an  increase  of  22,906  oz.  when 
compared  with  those  of  the  pre^nous  year,  which  is  very  satis- 
factory on  the  wbolo.  It  roust  always  be  bonic  iu  mind  tliat 
the  results  of  quartz-mining  are^  in  few  cases,  immediately  aeen. 
Much  patient  labour  and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  ol 
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tamat  take  pUoe  before  payable  gold  is  obtained,  otid  tlie 
taken  up  two  years  ago  arp  only  now  beginning  to  show  a 
for  the  time,  labour,  and  money  which  havo  been  bestowed 
ImwIi  Tbc  average  weight  of  gold  obtained  by  each  miner 
1^1  w«a  13-73  oz.,  \*alued  at  j£50.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
rrrtr,  that  these  men  were  employed  during  the  whole  year 
smali  a  wage,  ^any  of  the  miners  follow  other  pursuits 
a  portiOD  of  the  year;  befiides  which,  there  were  several 
Mv  fieliU^  from  which  a8  yet  very  little  returns  have  been  uiiide, 
■ad  a  large  Qomber  of  men  were  engaged  in  prospecting. 


Hit  foUowing  table  shows  t}ie  avera^  yield  of  gold  obtained  Tieid  from 
ban  certain  parcels  of  quartz  crushod  in  several  of  the  mining  ^ 
Aariets  daring  1891  :— 


«^ 

Qnutitr. 

ArcngQparton 

Yield  QfGokL 

f  iBftaroorm  aad  Tnron 

ToDa. 

8.428 

2,602 

3,768 

1,731 

12.321 

13.810 

415 

282 

2.522 

1.023 

OK.  (Iwt,  gr. 
0    6  18 
0  10    9 
0  18  15 
0  17  16 

0  8  12 

1  6    2 
1     1   13 
I     7  17 
0  13  12 
0  13  10 

o«.     dwt.  gr. 
2,855    6  11 
l,2$(8    5     0 

WUaa 

3,579    0    0 

^ftara 

1.538    0  18 

iAihM  Mtd  Tamat » , 

NUSUrmlU 

'  >atar  «ad  MaelMf 

5.253  12  14 

18,150  14     0 

447    4     0 

380  13     0 

1,704     2    Q 

Oitar „ 

704  10    0 

46,802 

0  15     8 

35,011     3  13 

Oviag  to  the  rtilnciance  shown  by  miners  to  disclose  the  result  Yield  uf  ailu- 
r  timr  labuara,  it  lian  been  found  i>osaable  to  obtain  a  return  of 
tbe  tmtaMnt  of  allux-inm  in  1891  from  only  three  mining  dia- 
trieU — tSi«  Fjarliian,  Mudgee,  and  Southern.  The  yield,  though 
good,  ia  Boi  ao  higk  aa  the  avera^  for  prcviouB  years,  though 
Acre  ia  DOthing  to  iihow  whether  the  figures  here  given  indicate 
tit  fVBsal  av«fmgv  of  the  Colony  or  not.  The  stutemeut 
Mob  a  Tory  small  proportion  of  the  total  quantity  treated, 
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as  to  be  of  comparatively  little  value  for  statistical  purposes,  and 
is  only  given  because  fuller  details  aro  wanting  : — 


Dtetrkt. 


Quantity. 


Averse  per  ton. 


Yield  or  OoliL 


lAclilan    

Tom. 

18,066 
6,570 
7,07.1 

01.  Jwt  JO". 

0  12  16 

0     8  17 
0     1  17 

oi.      dwt,  gr. 

ii,4a>   0  0 

2,SC0    0    0 
013    0    0 

Mudcee    

Southern  

31,711 

0     9  10 

14,038    0    0 

AeuUmtalngold      "^^^  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  gold-mines  during  1891  wu 
seven — the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.     Three  men  lost  tlieir 

lives  in  auriferoua  quartz-mining,  four  in  alluvial  workings,  and 
fourteen  were  injured  in  quartz-minea. 

orJi'iS'u?"^^^"      *''*°^  ^^^  *'***  °*  ^^*  ^^^  discovery  of  payable  gold,  in  1851, 
AustmiMUL        ^  ^j^g  gjjj  ^j|  ^jjg  yg^y  jggj^  ^j^g  quantity  of  gold  produced  in  the 

Australasian  colonies  represents  a  total  value  of  ^348,316,848, 
extract^^d  in  the  short  space  of  forty  years.  The  share  of  each 
colony  ii\  the  jiroduction  of  this  wealth  is  given  hereunder  : — 

Production  of  Gold  in  Australasia  to  end  of  1891, 


Colony. 

Value. 

Proportion 

nMlaeaah 

Ootav. 

New  South  Wales  

38,633,488 

percent, 
11-09 
65-97 
8-03 
0  36 
0  21 
070 
33  02 

Viotoria    

229,787,896 

2H,a52.H>9 

I,2iS7.(M7 

720.717 

QueeiuUnd 

South  Australia  

VVestera  Australia 

Tasnijuita 

New  Zealand   

Australasia  

2,421,567 
47,433,074 

348.316.858 

100-00 

By  far  the  largest  proportioi 
the  Colony  of  Victoria,  amour 
whole.     Now  Zi'nland  is  tho 
Wales  coining  tluixL 

1  of  this  amount 
iting  in  fact  to  i 

next  largest  proc 

was  produced  bjr 
.wo-thirds  of  Um 
lucer,  New  Souib 

SII*VER  AT  BROKEN  HILL. 


^Vwr. — Up  to  Uie  year  1882  the  quantity  of  silver  raised  in  stiw. 
New  South  Wales  was  very  small,  but  iu  that  and  tho  following 
ymrm  extensive  diiioovertes  of  this  metal,  associated  principally 
vith  l«ftd  aDd  copper  ore,  were  made  in  \'arious  part^  of  the 
Gokmj,  notably  at  Boorook,  in  the  Now  England  district,  and, 
ktcr  on,  nt  Sonny  Corner,  near  Bathurst,  and  at  Silverton, 
Broken  HiU,  and  oiher  places  on  the  Barrier  Hange. 

Hie  af^genttferous  lead  ores  of  the  Barrier  Ranges  and  Broken  Barrier  Ranpoir 
HiQ  districts  of  New   South  Wales  have,  more  than  any  other,  •iiver-ii»d 

uilnea. 

Utrmettd  attention.  This  rich  silver-Held,  which  was  dii^oovcred 
in  1883  by  Cliarlcs  Rasp,  a  boundary-rider  on  Mount  Gipps  Run, 
vrttadi  orer  2>500  square  miles  of  country,  and  has  developed 
ittio  milt  of  the  principal  mining  centres  of  the  world.  It  is 
ouiated  b«yond  the  river  Darling,  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
aaigkboarijig  Colony  of  South  Australia  In  the  Barrier  Range 
dbCfkttbe  lodes  occur  in  Silurian  metamorp>hic  micaceous  schists, 
by  granite,  jjorphyry,  and  diorite,  and  traversed  by 
quartz- reefs,  some  of  which  are  gold-bearing.  The 
Bn^en  HUl  lode  is  the  largest  as  yet  discovered.  It  varies  in 
width  from  10  feet  to  200  feet,  and  may  be  traced  for  several 
maka,  the  ooantry  having  been  taken  up  all  along  the  line  of  tho 
Inh^  mmI  sabdirided  into  numerous  leases,  held  by  mining  com- 
fiaiaa  mad  syndicates. 

Tl»r    Broken    Hill   Proprietary   Company   hold    the    premier  Broken  nnt 

I*ropri(jlarj 
poftiUon.     Tbey  have  erected  on  their  lease  a  complete  smelting  Cominiiy. 

pUat  on  the  latest  and  most  approved  principles,  and  have  enlisted 

iba  KTvioes  of  competent  managers,  whose  experience  has  been 

in  thtt  celebrated  silver-mining  centres  of  the  United  States. 

Um  oommeDoement  of  mining  operations  iii  1885  to  the 
biguukingof  June,  1891, the  Company  treated  984,350  tons  of  silver 
nd^v«r  lead  ores,  producing  36,512,445  oz.  of  silver  and  151,946 
toMof  lead,  valued  in  the  London  market  at  X8,253,138.  Ihey 
UwpAid  dividends  to  tbe  amount  of  £3,880,000,  and  bonuses 
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amounting  to  -C502,OOO,  besides  the  nominal  valae  of  shares 
from  Uie  several  "Blocka,"  amounting  to  about  £1,744,000,  or  a 
total  return  from  tlie  mine  of  £6,216,000.  The  Hum  apent  in  the 
erection  and  construction  of  plant,  from  the  opening  of  the  jiro- 
perty,  was  £471,322.  During  the  year  3,203  men  were  employed, 
of  whom  1,680  were  engaged  under  ground.  The  mine  wagoa 
and  salary  sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  Mar,  1802,  waa  £141,696, 
and  the  KnieUera,  refiners,  and  ore  dn»sserfl  wages  and  salaries 
amounted  to  £82,33t:>.  The  net  profit  for  the  hall-year  waa 
£906.n52. 


aUvorton  and 
Thftckarin^i. 


Be^dea  the  mines  at  Broken  Hill,  there  are  vahtahle  wor) 
at  Silverton  and  Thackaringa  in  the  eanie  district ;  the  rjuantity 
of  silver  and  ore  raised  during  1891  from  the  Ban*ier  country 
was  471,101  tons,  representing  a  value  of  £3,960,677.  Aa  a 
natural  consequence  of  tlie  success  of  these  mines,  numbers  of 
miners  were  attractetl  to  the  district,  and  tlio  population,  which 
in  1883  consisted  of  only  a  few  station  hands,  hud  risen  to  a 
total  population  of  24,463  souls  at  the  dato  of  the  1891  census^ 
of  whom  6,4GS  men  were  eraployod  in  and  about  the  mijies.  Th« 
aggregate  output  of  these  mines,  including  the  Proprietory,  to  the 
end  of  1891  waa  valued  at  £10,079,857.  The  value  of  the 
machinery  in  the  Broken  Hill  mines  was  £445,848,  and  in  the 
Silvertoii  mines  £89,316,  making  a  total  of  £535,164  for  the 
Barrier  district.  The  proximity  of  Silvcrton  and  tlie  Barrier 
district  to  tlie  Colony  of  8outli  Australia  could  not  fail  to 
ottroct  the  attention  of  the  liusinoss  ]woplc  at  Adelaide,  who 
were  not  slow  to  realise  the  advantages  which  they  would  obtain 
by  attracting  towards  tbeir  capital  the  traffic  of  a  region  of  such 
immense  wealth.  The  railway  system  of  South  Australia  was 
immediately  extended  to  the  l>ordtT,  and  in  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales  a  tramway  was  laid  down,  thus  connecting  the  town 
of  Silverton  and  the  mines  of  Broken  Hill  witli  the  railway  to 
Adelaide  and  Fort  Pirie,  in  the  latter  instance  reducing  the  land 
carriage  by  some  70  to  80  miles. 


VALtJE  OF  SILVER  PRODUCED. 


In  Jan««  l$9'2,  the  Jjrectore  of  the  various  mines  in  the  Broken  gtrikou  Drokf 
ed  nfter  a  certain  date  to  carry  out  all  future  ^"^ 
tract,  iiisteiul  of  hy  liay  Iftbour,  the  systtm  heruto- 
pfwrniling ;  the  miners  n^sented  this  action  by  going  uut  on 
and  (he  mineB  were  laid  idle. 


Tl»  Sanay  Corner  silver  mine  during  I>^S6  paid  handsome  simny  comcr 
tbnAend^  and  produced  .£160,000  worth  of  silver,  but  since  lliat 
period  the  vield  has  largely  fallen  off  During  the  year  1891  the 
caopany  nuspil  from  thpir  mine  3.*>,'387  tons  of  ore  and  anieltwl 
J9,(M6  tcmSf  the  pr«jduetion  from  which  was  valued  at  ^104,565. 
The  munber  of  men  employed  in  and  alx^ut  the  niines  was  .'J50, 
md  tlie  roloe  of  the  stnf>'lttng  plant,  6cq,j  £16,024. 

Tlie  Qtiantitv  jvnd  value  of  silver  and  silver  lead  ore  exported  to  ^>v%r  ami 

^  '  ^  dJver  \md  ore 

Ibe  cfui  of  1891  frt)m  New  South  Wales  is  shown  in  the  following  oxpurtetU 

^le>- 


BBtw* 

WvwLeML 

Tot. 

QWBMy. 

V«JUft. 

ViiAntiiy. 

VoluB. 

TofiftI 
Valno. 

Ore. 

Hctal. 

mm 

tarn 
nn 

nKn9 

77.MK 

anavn 

»«,174 
t7i.OC4 

£ 

17MD» 
«.0B4 
i«.isi 
19,7jM 
1J»,U7 
197,&44 
81,  IW 
OC.IKS 

7«,oin 
as.4io 
l84,iia<i 

Tong   cflTt. 

1»I    li 

11     t» 

189      4 

B.lfl7    11 

2,005    1« 

4,802      S 

l9,SdO     8 

U.780     7 

U>.71&    U 
M.3II8     It 

Tonn  owt. 

'"'  ]  ] 
100     8 

18,10S      5 
B4.570    17 
41,810    18 
&53M      3 

6.0« 
300 

9,076 
Sil.MO 

i»>7.«ae 

2»«.i« 

Ml.tfoS 

I,o;fi.737 

i.Hi».m 

2.087,1  M 
3,484,730 

« 

188.480 

0,884 

IS.fiOS 

!!U1.720 

^M,bU 

4(l2,OtfO 

67M10 

],112,«06 

1.071,108 

!.7«2,664 

5,019.  S80 

tmi 

«M).l30 

Wl,81fi 

M),47S    lU   |140,U8     11 

lU,3!0,2iJO 

11,302,006 

1^  t '  ^'  1    '1.  a  the  production  of  silver  has,  during  the  past  ihotmm  In 
t^^  V'xrs;  cuiu,i-i' rabiy  increased,  until  that  of  last  year  largely  diviT. 


he  annoal   production  of  gold,  even  in  the  palmiest 
dij8  of  the  diggings.     The  number  of  miners  engaged  in  silver 
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Acddcnta  In 
fi  Ivor-mines. 


llD. 


Output  o!  tin 


and  }gbA  mines  in   1891  was  7,615,  and  the  average  value  of 
mineral  won,  per  miner  engaged,  amounted  to  £473  9s.   2d- 

Tlie  total  numl)or  of  accidents  which  took  place  in  the  silver 
mines  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  course  of  the  year  1891 
was  thirty,  Ihirtoeu  persons  losing  thoir  lives.  Such  a  HcnaU 
proportion  of  casualties,  when  comparetl  to  the  number  of  pereons 
engaged  in  silver-mining,  where  the  elements  of  danger  are  great, 
must  be  taken  aa  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the  management 
of  the  mines. 

Tin. — ^Thia  mineral  occurs  principally  in  the  granite  and  basaltic 
country  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Colony,  at  Tenterfield,  Emma- 
rille,  Tingha,  and  in  other  districtfl  of  New  England.  Tin 
also  been  discovcretl  in  tlio  Barrier  Ranges,  at  Poolamacca  ;  near 
Bombala,  in  the  Monnro  district,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lachlon, 
but  none  of  these  deposits  hare  as  yet  been  worketl  to  any 
extent  Tlio  deposits  occur  in  the  shapo  of  stream  and  lode  tin, 
and  are  worked  by  European  and  Chinese  minora  Although 
this  mineral  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Clarke  as  far  Ijacfc 
as  the  year  1853,  the  opening  of  the  tin-fields  of  New  South 
Wales  only  took  place  in  the  year  1872,  from  which  date,  to  the 
year  1882,  the  output  from  the  mines,  and  the  export  of  tin, 
increase<l  in  a  remarkable  ratio,  as  illustrated  in  the  following 
statement  : — 

v__.  IiiifoU  Olid  Ore 

^*"-  Value. 

1872  to  1876 i;i,0.TJ.4f« 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


248,000 
2U.r>I3 
256,732 

568.795 
541.413 
448.887 
281.188 
308.760 
277.645 
.SU.889 
.3(19.510 
207.070 
179,057 
133.<Mi3 


Total £5,675,663 


VALUE  OF  TIN  EXPORTED. 


Tin  has,   it  will  be  seen,  contributed  in  a  very  conniderable  [mportan««  of 
,  ,  .     ,        ,  .     t  tintotlieOolony. 

wgree  to  the  general  uevelopiueut  of  the  natural  wealth  of  the 

Colony,  and  iu  poiut  uf  value  iU  aggregate  production  standainthe 

toojth  place  next  to  gold,  coal,  and  silver;  for  the  years  1881-82 

ill  yearly  production  was  even  in  excess  of  that  of  gold.     The  pro- 

m  of  this  metal  is  now  one  of  the  settled  industries  of  the 

r,  a&d,a3  the  supply  is  practically  unlimited,  the  quantity 

depends  almost  entirely    upon    tlie   price    realised.       The 

given,    though    diflcriDg   from    those    published   by   the 

lent  of  Mines,  are  correct. 


1S81,  when  the  tin-mining   industry  was   at    its   greatest  VaIuo  of  Unf< 

1  -  I  1         #     .         .         f  111'      exported. 

and  prosperity,  the  value  of  tbe  mineral  exported  had  in- 

toX568,;9o  from  £-249,779  in  1876.  In  1882  the  production 

iDrmer  year  was  nearly  maintained,  but  after  that  time, 

to  protracted  dry  seasons,  which  iu   many  cases  prevented 

opemtionSf  combined   with  the  couipuratively  low  price 

the  metal   brought,  the  value   of  the  output   decreased 

Ay.      Another  cause  of   decreased   production    is   that 

|W  ahftUovr  deposits  of  stream  tin  have  been  to  a  great  extent 

ttlwnstedp  although  tlie  deep  de]X)sits  and  the  tin  lodeH  have  as  yet 

■avoaly  bwn  touchetl,  as  nearly   all   tbe  tin  hitherto    produced 

bu  hmu  from  alluvial  deposits.     The  principal  lode  worked  up 

to  preKDt  time  is  the  Ottery  Mine,  near  Kminaville  which  pro- 

doeed  duzdn^  1&91,  1,747  tons  of  4*3  per  cent  tin  stone,  yielding 

7!^  loMoC  block  tin.     Within  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed 

F***-*  d»  Opening  of  the  tin-fields  the  value  of  the  tin  exported 
Nev  Sooth  Wales  amounted  to  £5,675,663. 

IntKeallavial  tin-fields  of  Tingha  and  EmmaWlle  the  number  of  Chineaeiuid 

^  European*  to 

I  CnMBB  engaged  in  this  industry  greatly  exceeded  the  Europeans,  oiiuvla) 

I  1b  ]^I    the   Chinese   numl>cre<l    1,H6,   wlulst   tbe   Euro}>eana 

I  Varkisg  allurta]  tin  drifta  and  tin  lodes  numbered  only  707.     The 

lotel  Domber  of  miners  employed  in  tin  mining  in  the  Colony 

•m  1,951,  nettriy  all  of  whom  were  employed  in  the  Northern 

Only  one  accident  occurred  in  tin  mines  in  1891. 


Qw»r 


Flitiire  of 


Piindiw]  coppnr- 


Copper. — The  principal  deposits  of  this  mineral  are  foouil  in  the 
ct!ntra1  part  of  the  Colony,  between  the  Macquarie,  the  Began,  and 
the  Darling  Rivera  Doposits  have  also  been  fouml  in  the  New 
England  and  .Southern  diatrict.  aa  well  as  at  Broken  Hill,  Biiowing 
(hat  the  luLuerul  is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  Colony.  The 
very  low  price  of  copper  within  the  iaat  few  years  has  deterred 
many  from  cml»arking  in  operations  which  showed  every  proniiaeof 
success,  find  some  of  the  mines  which  had  been  worked  for  many 
yeftrs  were  cloaeU.  Still,  in  spito  of  the  low  price  of  the  metal, 
there  is  littlo  doubt  that,  with  the  adoption  of  the  more  modern 
methods  of  smelting,  such  as  ore  now  in  almost  general  use  iu  the 
principal  centres  of  copper  production^in  Spain,  France,  England* 
the  United  States,  and  Chili — the  rich  mines  of  New  South  Wales 
could  be  made  to  show  handsome  results.  Another  di^cultr, 
common  to  other  brandies  of  the  mining  induslr)-,  He3  in  the  great 
distance  of  some  of  the  chief  cnppcr-mines  from  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, and  the  consequent  large  cost  of  land-carriage. 

With  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  and  of  carriage  the 
copper  lodes  of  New  South  Wales,  which  contain  ores  of  a  very 
much  higher  percentage  than  those  of  many  well-known  mines 
worked  at  a  profit  in  othnr  [larts  of  the  world,  ftliould  return 
satisfactory  resiilts,  notwithstanding  tlie  very  largo  fall  in  prioe 
which  has  occurred  since  the  failure  of  tlie  copper  syndicate  in 
1888. 

The  more  important  mines  are  those  of  Cobar  and  Nymagetl 
situated  in  the  Central  Division,  and  within  80  miles  of  eadh 
other.  The  former  employed  over  500  men  and  boys,  but  is  now 
idle  ;  the  deeijcst  .shaft  is  566  feet,  and  the  width  of  the  loile  from 
3  to  50  feet.  From  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  operations 
in  I87G,  that  company  treatefl  213,18'3  tons  of  ore,  giving  a  return 
«qual  to  23,Gll  tons  of  retined  metal,  an  average  production  of 
11*07  per  cent,  of  copper  per  ton  of  ore,  and  the  sum  of  XI  54,000 
haH  l>een  paid  in  dividends  to  thi>  shan^holders.  This  company 
has  been  greatly  hampered  in  smelting  ojierations  by  the  M'Ant  of 
fuel  in  the  neighbourhood  of   the  mine.     Nymagse  employs  a 


VAXrE  OF  COPPEK  EXPORTKD. 


of  250  pereons,  and  its  ores  contain  an  average 
pnpottion  of  copper  eqnal  to  11*42  per  cent  Since  its  openiui; 
a  ItiifiS,  to  end  of  1891,  this  mine  has  paid  in  dividends,  £94,000. 
Ik  yiald  for  18m  of  this  mint'  was  9,33o  tons  of  sulphide  ore, 
vttck  when  tnelt^^d  yielded  901  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  Si^fidO. 
TlM<ieepe»t  abaft  in  this  mine  is  734  feet,  and  the  width  of  the 
Ivk  ▼mrie*  from  ft  to  20  feet.  Tlie  refined  Kyinagee  copper  is 
tn  that  of  Collar,  and  comman<]s  a  higher  j>rice  in  Uic 
Tlie  New  Mount  Ho(>e  and  the  Great  Central  copper- 
BJnm  Are  alao  said  to  be  rich  in  payable  ores.  The  first  men- 
tiHMd  enployed  36  men  and  4  l)oys  in  1891,  and  raised  1,094 
(MB  of  ortf^  Mpi&l  to  208|  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £9,ld8.  The 
gfWlHt  depth  of  Klmft  in  this  mine  ik  3-10  feet,  and  the  width  of 
lld»58  feet.  Tbr  total  yield  of  the  Cobar  district  during  1891 
IsoiliBMted  at  1,109^  tons  of  copper,  valued  at  £54,208.  The 
Bwn|B  Mine  yielded  during  1889,  476  tonn  of  copper,  valued  at 
£3S^635;  and  during  1890,  420  tons,  worth  .£24,150;  work, 
lovcrer,  in  this  mine  was  discontinued  during  1891,  aR  the 
priae  obtained  for  the  tuotol  was  not  remunerative.  The 
imftait  thaft  u  300  feet,  and  the  lode  is  »tid  to  be  15  feet  wido. 
A  Knaricably  rich  copper  lode  has  been  found  on  the  Wangoolu 
Irtalf!,  4  milet  from  Woodstock  Railway  Station,  near  Cowra. 
b  only  reqaires  a  small  :idvancc  in  the  price  of  tbe  metal  to  cause 
^mA  artivity  in  the  copper-mines  of  New  South  Wales.. 

TW  following  tal>le  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  copper,  proaomot 
4b  frodoce  of  the  Colony,  exported  from  1859  to  1891  : — 
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11INE3   AND    MINERALS. 


Iron. 


Analyiii  ot  ooAr 

netlu  from 

Wallenwany 

ininea. 


The  total  number  of  miners  engaged  in  oopper-miniug  in  189] 
was  481,  a  falling  off  of  321   cowjiared  with  the  previous  year^ 
There  were  no  accidents  recorded  in  copi>er-mines  during  the  y( 

Iron. — Ii-on  is  wid'My  diffused  throughout  the  Colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  occurs  principally  in  the  form  of  magnetite, 
brown  hematite  or  goethite^  limonite,  and  bog  iron.  Deposits 
auximitm  rich-  chrome  iron  are  also  found.  Magnetite  is  the  richest  of  all  the  o: 
onwoUron.  of  iron,  sometimes  containing  a  little  over  7  2  percent,  of  availahl 
metallic  iron,  though  it  is  not  often  found  reaching  this  veryhigh  \te 
rentage.  These  ores  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Colony.' 
The  results  of  a  number  of  analyses  mado  from  deposits  at  Brown'g 
Creek,  in  the  County  of  Bathurst,  and  at  Walierawang,  where 
veins  were  opened  out  a  few  years  ago,  show  that  the  samples 
oro  yielded  from  40*89  to  r)G*85  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  A 
Wollerawang  a  variety  of  garnet,  containing  a  large  percenta, 
of  metal,  occurs  in  conjunction  with  the  ore  in  the  voiuH,  which 
described  as  *'  extremely  well  adapted  for  reduction  in  the  bla9 
Brown  hcniaiito  furmice."  Browu  hematite  or  goethite  occurs  in  vorj'  extensivi 
deposits  in  the  Blue  Mountain  Ranges,  the  principal  centres,  j 
fiir  explored,  being  situateit  at  Mittagong,  Ficton,  and  Berrim 
at  Lithgow  Valley,  Walleravrang,  in  the  Rylstone  and  Mudg< 
Districts,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Stephens.  The  result  of 
number  of  analyses  of  this  kind  of  ore  denotes  that  it  is  vei 
rich  in  metallic  iron,  containing  a  percentage  of  42*69  to  64-18 
per  cunt.,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  over  55  per  cent,  of  me 
A  sample  of  hematite  from  the  Maitland  district  contained  608! 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  A  sample  of  brown  hematite  fronj 
Mount  Pleasant,  near  Wollongong,  analysetl  during  1891,  gavi 
54  "28  per  cent  of  iron.  The  value  of  these  deposits  is  enhon 
by  their  almost  invariable  occurrence  \x\  proximity  to  limestoni 
and  coal-beds.  It  is  fortunate^  also,  that  the  main  lines  of  railwa; 
pass  through  the  regions  where  the  deposits  are  most  easily  worked 

Linionite — a  variety  of   brown   hematite — principally   occurt 
at  Lithgow,  Eakbank,   and  Bowenfeb  in  the   Blue    Mountains^ 


or  gucthiU). 


VALUE  OP   IKON   IMPORTED. 


in  Mveral  parte  of  the  Hunter  River  coal-field,  and  at  Bulli  in 

the    Illawura  district      This    ore  is   usually    found   very    rich  Richness  of 

m  metal,    and    oontniiis   an   average   of    over    50   per  cent,    of  c^nui "ny- 

iiTRt,  while  tlie  English  clay  bands,  which  are  mostly  carbonates, 

flaly  ooctain  about  30  per  cent  of  metallic  substance.     It  occurs 

m  kiUiotilar  layers  of  no  great  extent,  in  the  Coiil  Measures.     Boff  Bog  iron  ore 

Jrom  Orty  which  is  impure  limonite,  is  principally  found  at  Mitta- 

fo^ ;  uid  assays  of  this  ore  gave  a  perceiita^  of  metal  ei^ual  to 

a  iTerago  of  over  45  per  cent 


Ko  olbor  colony  of  the  group  possesses  deposits  of  iron  oro 
^yrfftirhiitg  in  extent  or  richness  those  of  New  South  Wales ;  it 
k  therefore  possible  that  at  souie  future  time  this  Colony  will 
haooae  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  induKtry  of   Austmlia.     As  AiutnioaUn 

_  .,  _,  ,  .1.*,.        .        Import*  of  iron 

iZlMtr&iuijS  the  present  extent  of  the  supply  required,  the  following  yn\  imn  ntaou* 
liUe  htt  h&nn  compiled  ;  the  figures  given  include  tlie  values  of  all 
Aiiiptiiih  of  iron,  machinery,  or  iron  manufactures. 


focturcs. 


Valae  of  Iron  and  Iron  Manufactures  imported  into  the  various 

Colonies,  1887-90. 
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847,018 
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MIXES  AND  JONERAJa, 


Extent  t>t  iron 
depuaiU. 


Iron  ouinu/ai'- 
tnriei  in  N.  8. 
WalH. 


The  average  yearly  import  for  the  four  years  covered  }yy  the 
above  statement  amounts  to  £2,030,013  for  New  South  Wales, 
ami  £6,316,498  for  Australasia;  and  the  quantity  uf  pig  iron, 
required  to  produce  the  material  representcfd  by  these  values 
approximately  170,000  tons  and  JiOO^OOO  tons  per  annum,  for  New 
South  Wales  and  the  whole  group  of  colonies  respectively.  In  a 
report,  dated  January,  1891,  by  the  late?  Mr.  C.  S.  Wilkinson, 
Government  OeoIo;;ifit,  it  is  stat-ed  that  the  iron  deposits  in  tha 
districts  of  Mittngong,  Walleniwaug,  and  Rylstone  contoine^i  in 
sight  12,044,000  tons  of  ore,  eatimate<l  to  >-ield  5,853,000  tons  of 
metallic  iron.  These  districts  are  most  favourably  situated  for  the 
establishment  of  smelting  works.  Of  late,  public  attention  in 
England  has  been  drawii  to  the  possibility  of  manufacturing  iron 
within  the  Colony,  and  a  mining  expert  ^vas  sent  out  from  that 
country  to  inspect  the  iron,  lime,  and  coal  deposits,  and  to  report  I 
upon  the  probable  cost  of  osttiblidhirg  the  industry  in  the  Colony ;, 
so  far  the  visit  has  been  without  result. 

Tlie  principal  works  for  the  manufftcture  of  iron  from  the  oie] 
are  situated  at  Eskbank,  near  Lithgow,  where  red  siliceous  ore, 
averaging  22  per  cent.,  and  brown  hematite,  yielding  50  per  cent 
metallic  iron,  liave  been  bucL-essfully  treated.     Abundance  of  coal 
and  limestone  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood     This  establish*! 
ment,  however,  has  for  some  time  abandoneii  the  manufacture  of 
pig  iron,  for  which  it  wa.s  originally  built.     The  work  now  earned 
on  is  the  re-rolling  of  old  rails,  the  manufacture  of  iron  bar^  rod% 
and  nails,   and  of  ordinary  castings.     A  successful  attempt  hm^ 
been  made  at  Mittagoug  to  make  gas-pipes,  iJcc,  from  iron  smelted 
from  the  ore,  and  taken  direct  to  the  mould,  witliout  fii-st  makiug 
it  into  pig  iron.      Some  years  ago  the  iron  smelting  works  ftll 
Fitzroy,  Mittagong,  were  established,  but  after  producing  a 
siderablc  quantity  of  pig-iron  the  operations  were  discouUouML^ 
Some    samples  of    ore,   coal,    and   limestone   obt&iued    in 
district,  with  pig  iron  and  castings  manufactured  therefrom, 
exhibited  iit  the  late  Mining  Exhibition  hi  London,  and  obtaixidd] 
a  first  award. 


CHROMITE,   ANTLUOXr,   3IAKGANESE. 

Chrmmite  is  found  in  the  northern  portion  of  N"ow  South  Wales,  t''**""'*' 
tbe  Clarenoe  and  Tamworth  discrictn,    and  bIbo  near  Young. 
U  M  bmibUj  aaaociated  with  seqjontinc,  but  so  far  very  little  luu 
to  develop  tbeae  valuable  deposits. 


AtUimomy. — Deposits  of  antimony  occur  in  the  Colony  in  An^iwonr- 
wiocM  plAcee,  chiefly  in  the  Armidale,  Bathurst,  and  Rylstone 
fiairiets.  The  principal  centre  of  this  industry  is  at  Hillgrove, 
WW  Armidale,  where  the  Eleanor  Mine,  one  of  the  richost  in  the 
Colony.  18  situated.  The  ore  ia  also  worked  for  gold.  The  results 
cf  a  unmbor  of  analyses,  made  by  the  authorities  of  tlie  Geologi- 
cal Mimm,  ahow  a  percentage  of  metal  mnging  fi-om  39*90  to 
^"97  prr  »*nt.  of  metal  ;  but  notwithstanding  tliese  eucouraging 
^■■yB  ihe  price  of  this  metal  has  not  been  BuHiciently  high  to 
Cokmial  producers.  A  considerable  quantity  of  antimony 
aome  yfors  ago  at  the  Coraugula  mines,  in  the  Macleay 
thoagh  the(»e  minefi  are  at  ])retiant  idle.  Lodes  have  been 
bimI  partly  worketl  n^-ar  Xumbucca,  Drake,  Gulgong,  and 
RaMrtiadc.  Tho  ralne  of  antimony  raised  during  1891  was 
£3S,057,  axiil  up  to  the  end  of  that  year,  £115,79'^.  As  soon  as 
a  psacCirable  method  of  Bcparating  Uie  gold  fmm  the  antimony 
flRB   u    introduced,  it    is  ex|)ected  the   o\itput   will   be   largely 


. — Dcpooitfi  of  manganese  ore  have  been  discovered  s**n«»«*«- 
di»  piwt  few  yctfirs  in  various  parts  of  New  South  Wales. 
in  the  f'jrm  of  black  oxide  and  mangancao  dioxide, 
■■■r*  |cii»apaUy  in  tlic  liathurst  diiitricts  and  Bendemeer,  Wide 
VHH  hftw  aiao  Uttrn  found  in  the  Glen  luues  diHtrict,  near  the 
ITevtochBoTd  rtwd.  Some  of  the  specimens  analysed  have  yielded 
a  very  high  porcvtitage  of  metal,  but  the  demand  for  manganese 
h  tke  Colony  is  very  trifling,  and  uatil  a  foreign  market  ia 
liB^  or  Weal  fOAnnfactories  spring  up  requiring  the  metal,  the 
of  this  ore  will  remain  coniparalively  untouched. 
I  Umnd  cxtcmsiTely  in  coxrjunction  with  iron  in  coal  and 
country,  and  often  contains  a  small  percentage  of  cobalt. 


Blimuth.  Bismuth  is  found  associated  with   tnoIybdcQura  and  gold,  in 

quartz-veins  in  tho  noigtihonrhood  of  Glen  Innes,  whence  the 
quantity  raised  has  been  chieQy  obtained.  The  principal  mine 
is  at  Kingsgate,  where  this  mineral  occurs  in  a  gi-anitic  formation, 
associated  with  molybdenum,  mispickel,  and  tin.  This  mine  was 
closed  at  the  end  of  1891,  tliera  being  no  demand  for  the  tnineral. 
The  largest  mass  of  native  bismuth  yet  discovered  in  Hew  South 
Wales  weighed  more  than  :^0  lb.    The  value  of  metal  exported  up 

Ooh.it  to  the  end  of  1891  was  i3G,G42.     Deposite  of  Cobalt  have  been 

found  at  Cungonia,  near  Goulbum,  and  Carcoar,  but  the  market 
for  this  metal  is  small,  and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
produce  it  on  any  large  scale. 

Mercury.  Metcury  in  the  form  of  Cinnabar  has  been  discovered  on  the 

Cudgegong  River,  near  Kylestone,  and  it  also  occurs  at  Bingara, 
Solferino,  and  Coouia.  In  the  latter  place  the  assays  of  ore 
yielded  212  per  cent,  of  mercury,  but  none  of  the  deposits  have 
been  much  worked.  In  all  cases  it  was  associated  with  gold  and 
other  minerals. 


rUtlniim  anil 
LrMvstuitie. 


OTApbJte. 


Platinum  and  the  allied  compound  metal  Tridosntine  have  been 
found  in  New  South  Wales,  but  so  far  in  inconsiderable  quantitieSi 
the  latter  occurring  ootumonly  with  gold  or  tin  in  alluvnal  drifts. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  tho  beach  deposits  at  Ballinu  and 
other  places  on  the  northern  coast  could  be  profitably  worked  for 
platiniini.  15  cwt.  of  sand  from  this  district  were  forwarded  in 
November  leist  to  platinum  merchants  in  London  for  ti-eatmeut 
If  the  value  of  tbo  consignment  should  prove  payable,  a  large 
body  of  minei-s  could  be  employed,  as  the  area  in  which  the  sand 
is  found  is  extensive.  This  metal  has  also  been  discovered  in 
the  Parkes  district,  and  in  lodes  near  Broken  Hill,  and  Orange. 

Graphite  has  been  discovered  at  Underclifif,  in  the  New  EngUod 
district,  from  a  lode  6  ft.  wide.  It  is  of  inferior  quality.  At 
the  Borradaile  mine,  in  tho  Tenterfield  district,  3  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  during  1^91,  and  forwarded  to  England. 


DISCOVERY    OP   COAL, 


Another  of  the  noble  metals,  Tellurium,  has  been  discovered  at  Tellurium, 
iiingaru  and    other   parts  of  the   northern    districts,   though    at 
[nHDt  onljr  in  such  minute  quantities  as  would  not  repay  the 
cat  of  working.      It  ban  ])een  found  at  Captain  a  Flat,  in  associa- 
cmn  with  bisinuth. 

Zi)nc  la  found  uBually  associated   with  silver,  lead,  and  copper,  zino. 
TV  vmloe  of  zinc  won  during  1891  was  £2,622,  and  to  the  end  of 
tint  pnimi  X«'>,9S8  ;  but  these  values  areexcIuKive  of  the  quantity 
■HtT^in^  in  the  silver  lead  ore  exported  from  this  Colony  to 


NON-METALLIC  MINERALS. 

C^aL — The  carboniferous  formations  extend  over  a  consider-  ooti. 

it  portion  of  the  colony,  and  workable  coal-seams  have  been 

in  many  places.     At  present,  however,  the  coal-mining 

is  confined  to  thoee  centres,  which,  from  their  close  prox- 

nisy  to  porta  of  shipment,  or  to  the  railway  Hues,  afford   ready 

WMM  for  the  disposal  of  the  commodity  when  raised. 


Goal  wfts  fint  disoovei-ed  in  the  Colony  in  the  year  1797  near  Diioovoiyof 

ooftL 

K«ira,  in  the  lllawarra  district,  by  a  mun  named  Clark, 
wIm  vas  aofitrcargo  of  the  *'  Sydney  Cove,"  and  had  lieen  wrecked 
m  Bms*  dtraits,  and  endeavoured  to  refu.'h  Sydney  by  way 
rf  the  «oa6S.  I^ter  in  the  same  year  Lieutenant  Shortland 
the  lUrer  Hunter,  with  the  coal  beds  situated  near  its 
In  1826  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  obtained  ^^*  ^'•' 
ol  1,000,000  acres  of  land,  together  with  the  sole  right, 
Upon  ibem  by  charter,  of  working  the  coal-scams  which 
kncHm  to  exikt  in  the  Newcastle  district.  Several  mines  were 
ap,  and  profitably  worked  for  a  number  of  years;  but  it 
v«  iMi  anti]  the  expiration,  in  1847,  of  the  monopoly  enjoye<] 
ky  lbs  eMB|«2iy,  that  the  coal-mining  industry  showed  signs  of 
derelopment 


O  utpat  of  cool 


Total  f)  Dan  tity 
obuinud. 


XoBnUlncMl. 


In  tlie  year  named  the  yearly  output  of  coal  liad  only  reached 
the  total  of  40J32  tons,  of  the  value  of  X13,750.  Six  yean 
aftorvardf;  the  profluction  had  b**on  douhled,  and  the  output  of 
this  mineral  has  rapidly  increased,  year  by  year,  until  coal-mining 
has  now  become  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  Colony.  New- 
castle is  singularly  well  fitted  by  situation  to  become  the  port  of 
supply  for  all  the  countries  of  the  southern  seas.  Everj'  week 
coal-laden  vessels  leave  its  wharves,  not  only  for  the  Australian 
'Volonieii,  but  for  China,  India,  the  Pacitic  Slope  of  North  and  South 
America,  Mauritius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  lands. 
Every  provision  has  been  made  by  the  Government  for  shipping 
coal,  and  over  two  miles  of  wharves,  furnished  with  cranes  and 
Hhoots  aipablo  of  loading  1G,200  tons  per  day,  line  its  shores.  The 
markets  of  the  Colonies  are  also  supplietl  with  quantities  of 
excellent  cool  from  the  seams  worked  in  the  Illawarra  district. 

From  the  40,732  tons  extracted  iu  1847,  the  quantity  raised 
under  public  competition  and  enterprise  bad  in  1^91  expanded 
to  the  large  figure  of  4,037,929  tons,  valued  at  £1,742,796.  This 
was  the  largest  output  of  any  one  year  since  the  commencement 
of  coal-mining.  Up  to  the  end  of  1891  the  total  quantity  of 
coal  extracted  from  tho  New  South  Wales  mines,  from  their 
opening  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  century.  amounte<i  to  53,902  J88 
tons,  valued  at  £25,809,041. 

The  deposits  found  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  near  the  line  of 
railway  which  runs  along  their  crest,  at  Katoomba,  Lithgow, 
Wallerawang,  and  elsewhere,  supply  a  portion  of  the  requireraenta 
of  the  city,  and  other  industrial  centres  in  its  neighbourhood,  m 
well  as  pnrt  of  the  western  district  of  the  Colony.  Coal  is  aln 
mined  at  Berrima  and  other  places  in  that  district,  whence  a  largtt 
quantity  of  the  coal  consumed  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Colony 
is  obtained.  The  area  over  wliich  coal  is  distributed  is  i-ery  great, 
and  has  been  computed  at  23,950  square  miles ;  besides  this  it  h 
known  to  underlie  the  Hawke^bury  sandstone  in  and  around 
Sydney.     The  diamond-drill  was  used  at  Crcmome  Point,  near 


EXTENT   OF    COAL    DEPOSITS. 


UoMBMaV  Bay,  for  the  ]niqx>8e  uf  tutccrtaining  whether  conj  *'***' 
«ziMal  beneath  the  Metropolis.  A  df'pth  of  3,090  foot  waa 
— *fc«''t;  tbe  deepest  bore  yet  pat  down  in  Australia.  Coal  was 
M  witlii  hut  the  work  M'og  disconlinued,  as  there  \va»  every 
r—»ii  to  lielieve  that  a  volcanic  disturbRnce,  such  an  in  often 
ioBwl  in  Uie  Southern  cnalfieldR,  liad  occurred  at  that  particular 
■pC  It  is  confiidered  to  have  been  proved  that  the  lUawarra 
<Ql3  iDCTirm  extend  under  Sydney,  and  it  was  resolved  to  put 
4lWli  another  bore  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  previous 
^^Bi.  Tbft  new  bore-hole  will  be  the  largest  ever  attempted  in 
^^HiteBlU,  the  boring-bit  being  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  capable 
VP  Winging  up  a  -1  inch  cure.  A  comnionccnient  has  ali*eady  been 
itt  wilii  this  work.  A  coal-seam  G  ft.  6^  iu.  thick  has  boon 
an   the  MoorV)ank  E^atate,  near  Liverpool,   at  a  depth  of 


%SS^   itmt,     Coal  has  also  been   found    in  the  Clarence  series,  Cotl  at  the 

Three  seams  Wchmotid. 


it  baa  not  yet  boon  worked  conimercially. 
reccmtlr  proved  at  Coraki«  on  the  Kichmond  River.  A 
—iijiaiij  has  be^n  formed  to  work  these  mines,  and  the  greaUr 
|Brt  of  the  capital  ih  already  subscribed.  Several  jiartieu  are 
■ifihwliii^  Uus  district  for  coal,  and  at  the  mine  at  Aberdeare  150 
low  of  9<x^  <^'m)  bave  tteen  obtained  from  a  seam  6  ft.  thick. 
1W  qttttntitv  of  coal  in  tlie  coal  measures  down  to  a  depth  of  Extent  of  cool 
ijOOO  fatft,  and  excluding  aeams  less  than  30  incheR,  is  estimated 
ths  Uoremmcnt  Geologist  at  78,198  million  tons; — this 
tiaaie  allows  for  one-third  loss  in  working. 

Ihe   anmlier   of   coal-minen   reirigtered   in  New  South   Wales  oo»i-inina« 

^  ngitAcroA  In 

1B91  waa  102,  as  compared  with  94  in  the  pi-evious  y«*r  ^^J^*""*** 

faT9  employment  to  10,820  persons,  of  whom  8,718  were 

nadcr  ground,  and  2,102  above  ground.     Tlie  average 

of  cool  extracted  per  minor  was  463  tons,  as  against  an 

of  368  tons  for  the  previous  year.     The  low  average  of 

■ocDUntod   lor  by  the  strike   that  occurred  during  that 

tt    thrre  liad  bemi  a  tendency  to  decline  ever  since  1882, 

B  KTexage  per  miner  was  578  tons.     The  average  for  1891 

Bnee  1885. 


lOO 


MINES   AND  MINERALS. 


CoalniMdln 

NvwSouUi 

Walei, 


Amount  of  Coal  raised  in  New  South  Wales,  and  number  o£ 
Coal-miners  employed. 


Number 

of  iienmn* 

empio/cd  tn 

emd  about 

Number 

of  pcnoiii 

employed 

undcr- 

jfround. 

Qoftntity  of  coal  imfaMd. 

Ymr. 

Total. 

Per  penon 

etiipluyod  in 

and  nbout 

minea. 

Per  pcma 

employed 
under- 
ground. 

1S82 

4.667 

3.649 

Tons. 
2.109,282 

Ton*. 
459 

Tons. 
578 

1883 

S.481 

4.407 

2,521,537 

460 

572 

1884 

0.227 

5,050 

2,749.100 

441 

544 

1885 

7.097 

5.627 

2.878,864 

4a'> 

511 

1886 

7.847 

6.346 

2.830, 17ii 

360 

446 

1887 

7.99S 

6,539 

2.922,407 

365 

447 

1888 

9,301 

7.622 

3.203.444 

344 

420 

1B89 

10.277 

8,340 

3,655.632 

356 

43S 

1890 

10,409 

8.311 

3,060.876 

292 

368 

1891 

10,820 

8,718 

4,037.929 

373 

463 

Average   for ' 
10  yejiTB. 

S.OIO 

6.462 

2.996,934 

374 

404 

Condition  of  the 
IikIuaLt). 


It  is  believed  that  the  industry  h  still  BuReriog  to  some  extent 
from  the  elFects  of  the  strikes  in  1887  and  1890,  which  not  only 
caused  a  temporary  suspension  of  trade,  and  deprived  the  Colony 4 
of  the  benefit  of  hewing  and  handling  some  600,000  tons  of  coal, 
but  induced  buycra  to  seek  other  markets  for  the  supply  of' 
tlieir  retjuirement».  Among  other  things  this  promoted  tho 
development  of  the  coal-mines  in  Japan^  where  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  labour  coal  can  be  produced,  though  possibly  of 
inferior  quality,  at  a  price  which  makes  it  a  formidable  competitor 
to  Australian  coal.  An  analysis  of  the  table  showing  the  exports 
of  coal  for  iS91  will  prove  that  the  trade  of  New  South  "Wales 
with  Eastern  ports  lias  not  progresaetl  in  an  ci|ual  ratio  with  the 
intercolonial  trade  for  example.  Still,  the  output  for  1891  w 
the  largest  on  record,  and  the  export  for  the  year,  2,514,368  toD%.| 
exceeded  that  of  the  previous  j'car  by  692,494  tons,  and  even  tfaflt 
of  1SS9,  hitherto  the  higheat  on  record,  by  126,606  tons. 


EARNIXGS   OF   COAL   ^ITNERS. 


FVom  the  preceding  table  it  would  appear  that  during  the  la.st  output  per 
Usajtmn  every  miner  working  underground  extracted  annually 
AA  arerug«^  of  464  tons,  wliich,  calculated  on  tho  total  value  of 
<ml  produced,  is  equivalent  to  £200  15b.  Thin  production  is 
flrrtainly  rcry  large,  and  compares  favourably  with  the  results 
exki>^ted  by  the  principal  coal-raiaing  countries  of  the  world,  as 
will  be  evident  from  the  following  figures  given  by  Mulhall : — 


OMttllT. 

TOOBOrCOAJ 

nlMdper 
mliwr 

VitluoftUhe  pit's 
mouth  per  lOD. 

ToUl  nJuo  of 

coaI  T%iMed  per 

iiiinBr. 

K««  Sooth  W»l«» 

464 
330 

347 

33A 

270 

£   s.    d. 
0    9    I 
0    6    0 
0    8    4 
0    5    3 
0    9    0 
0    7    *> 
0    5    0 

£    B.    d. 

209  15    0 

f^mit  TfritAin 

111     0    0 

UntodSUtca 

139    0    0 

78    0    0 
S8    0    0 

tMm 

03     0    0 

4^afg 

57    0    0 

In  the  al>sence  of  Information  as  to  the  average  amount  of  Ejirningtoi 
■BgM  pftid  to  coal-nuners  in  other  coantnes  an  exact  comparison 
ii  Boi  ponible,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear,  that  whatever  may  be 
IIm  drawbacks  to  a  miner's  lot  in  the  Australian  Colonies  in  no 


country  is  it  so  satisfactory.  The  foregoing  table  proves 
lor  on  the  improbable  supposition  that  the  miner  everywhere 
in  wages  the  same  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  coal  as 
is  Nrw  South  Wales,  that  is,  abont  40  i)or  cent,  of  the  selling 
prioB  mt  the  pit  s  mouth,  the  average  earnings  in  each  country 
*Mldbe.— 


Oountry. 

Coftl  per 

tniufir. 

ton  of  coftl. 

Earning  o( 
miner  |i«r 
MinDm. 

bvSoaUi  WalM 

tons. 

464 

330 

347 

336 

196 

168 

270 

1.  a. 

3    8 

2  5 

3  4 

2  1    . 

3  7 
3    U 

£    1.    d. 
85     1     4 

WBiaW  iHMHUaa  •»■*>«•••■■■  (••■«|**«»lt  »••••■•■• 

fat— ay                 „ „ 

39  17     6 
57  16    8 
35    0    0 
35    3    4 
1  25    4     0 

AMm                                     

2    0       1  27    0    0 

I 

loa 


Cml-iiiinini:  in 
Ihs  Northern 
DlaUlota. 


Urn  SoDthcm 


MTHES   AUD  KDJKRALS, 


NOBTHEKN    DiRTaiCT. 

In  the  Northern  or  Hunter  River  District  the  numlicr  of 
callieriea  under  official  inspection  iu  1891  was  73,  employing  a 
compk-mi-nt  of  8,309  i)ersona.  6,732  of  whom  were  miners,  wheelers, 
(L'c.  The  (quantity  of  coal  raised  amounted  to  2,853,252  tons, 
or  70*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  production  of  New  South  "Wales, 
showing  an  increase  of  733^206  tons  compared  vdth  the  output  of 
1890. 

The  table  following  shows  the  growth  of  the  coal  industry 
within  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Hunter  District.  It  will  be 
seon  that  the  quantity  of  mineral  raised  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  steadily  increased  up  to  the  years  1888  and 
1890,  when  the  production  was  interfered  with  l-y  the  strikes. 
The  figures  for  1891  are,  however,  higher  than  those  of  any 
previous  year. 

Northern  District  Coal-mines. 


Kanberof 

Nomberol 

pennna 

employed 

ODdufvroaiid. 

QuMitltjr  or  nml  rmlnd. 

Tmc 

pnwiu 
employej  In 
wtd  about 

Biln«f. 

Total. 

Perpemm 
employod  In 

Mid 

nndcr^ 

liKrat  tmliMB. 

snmad. 

tons. 

tons. 

tons. 

186S 

3,475 

2.830 

1,569,517 

452 

554 

1S83 

4.184 

3,43G 

1.81*9,700 

454 

552 

1884 

4,73fi 

3,I>27 

2,055.343 

434 

rm 

1883 

5.380 

4,400 

2, 1 13,.373 

3U3 

480 

1886 

6J33 

5,044 

2,178.116 

355 

432 

1867 

6,287 

5,217 

2,243,702 

356 

4.S0 

1888 

0,873 

5,736 

2,067,042 

300 

300 

1889 

7.559 

6,216 

2.624,347 

347 

422 

1890 

7.874 

6,345 

2,120,046 

269 

334 

1891 

8,309 

0,732 

2,853,252 

348 

424 

SouTHERX  District. 

In  the  Southern  Districts  there  were  in  1891  fifteen  collieries 
under  official  inspection,  giving  employment  to  2,007  persona,  of 
whom  1,.'>50  were  at  work  underground.  These  numlwra  exhibit 
an  increase  of  48  persons  employed  in  and  about  the  mines,  and 


OUTPUT   OP   COAL. 


1 16  uodflrgroiuul  workers  over  those  so  engaged  in  1 890.  There 
wt^  BOteorer,  an  iacr^rtise  of  240,275  tons  iii  the  productioii.  Tho 
lotel  qnuitity  raised  m  1891  was  837,873  tons,  the  largest  output 
to  one  year  in  tlie  diiitrict.  The  uext  highest  figures  wera 
in  188S,  when  796,806  tons  were  raised,  an  impetus  having 
bean  giren  to  the  trade  of  these  collieries  through  the  Htrike  in 
Ika  preiraoQa  year  at  the  Newcastle  mines,  ^hich  caused  a  large 
lor  the  southern  coaL 


Tb9  history  of  coal  production  in  this  rogion  for  the  lost  ten 
ymn  tamy  be  gathered  from  the  following  table  : — 

Southern  District  Coal-mines. 


1 

XuubCTor 
peraona 

mute*. 

yanibttr  of 

tindcr- 
gruoiiU. 

QuunUly  of  cad  nUMid. 

1- 

tbteL 

IVr  pcrvoo 
BLiiil  about 

Per  ponon 

empIojr«l 

under- 

Srroond 

txms. 

tons. 

tons. 

1        I8tt 

878 

833 

342.123 

380 

640 

1        1« 

9S8 

738 

389.419 

300 

529 

laM 

1,087 

820 

4I9.W2 

382 

512 

um 

1,US 

918 

4i*S,:2S 

338 

404 

1881 

1.288 

947 

370,830 

£88 

3!W 

i88r 

1,313 

982 

378,(t5M 

287 

383 

1888 

1.676 

1,244 

79fi,wm 

47.'i 

(i40 

1B88 

2.CB5 

1.598 

701.672 

339 

439 

1888 

l,8fiB 

1.434 

587,598 

305 

417 

1«8I 

2,007 

l..ViO 

837.873 

417 

541 

Westekx  District. 

tlic  W«atem  Districts  there  were  in  1891  a  total  of  13  coaiminimciii 

fVgiatered,  giving  employment  to  o04  persons,  of  whom  436  tricto. 
At  vork  underground.  From  the  subsequent  table  it  will  bo 
vCBi  UuU,  the  output  in  189 1  was  in  excess  of  all  funuer  yeurs  diu'ing 
dtedacwlc*  noi  even  excepting  1888,  when  the  demand  for  Western 
tml  was  hu-ger  ihfoi  usual,  owing  to  the  scarcity  caused  by  the  strike 
itt  ihs  Ncmhem  Col  1  ierie&  The  average  quantil  y  of  coal  raised  per 
it  much  gr(*ater  in  the  Western  coUicrieH  than  elsewhere  in 


i  Vn»X  prcMlueUoit 
I  In  the  West«ni 
'blitricU. 


the  Colony.  This  is  due  to  a  variety  of  cauRes,  but  chiefly  to  the 
greater  thicknesa  of  the  seams  and  the  more  friable  character 
of  the  coal,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  the  coal-beds  are  almost 
horizontal  ami  generally  at  small  depths ;  in  some  cases  the 
mouths  of  the  pita  are  worked  by  means  of  adits  or  tunnels 
instead  of  shafts,  so  that  the  facility  for  working  coal  in  much 
greater  in  these  mines  than  in  those  at  Newcastle.  But 
though  the  out-put  is  greater  per  miner  than  in  Uiu  other  coal 
regionsj  the  price  for  hewing  is  lower,  so  tliat  the  earnings  of  the 
individual  minoi*  do  not  differ  greatly  wherever  the  mine  is 
situated. 

TJie  following  table  shows  the  gi-owth  of  coal  pro<luction  in  the 
Western  region  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  progress  has  been 
very  regular  and  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  settlement  in  the 
portion  of  the  colony  extending  from  the  Blue  Mountains  to  the 
Darling,  in  which  the  Western  collieries  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
coal  trade.  Situated  as  theso  mincH  are  in  close  proximity  to  the 
principal  iron-tields  of  New  South  Wales,  their  future  prospects 
will  l)e  greatly  improved  should  the  manufacture  of  iron  from  the 
ore  become  an  established  iiulustry  in  this  part  of  the  Colony  : — 

Western  District  Coal-minea 


QuuUty  o(  Coal  nlMd. 

Number  of 
rerwrn 

employed  In 

u>d  about 

Uiatt 

Kumber  of 

PlTHOtlK 

emptoyoH 
nndervrDund. 

i    '-• 

TotftL 

Per  PfiTMMi 

employed  in 

Uid  abutlt 

Ulnea 

i 

PerPenM 
1    ooiployed 

Tons. 

TOCM. 

Tons. 

L        t88S 

234 

1S6 

197,630 

844 

1,003 

f          1888 

*29^ 

2:J5 

232,4  US 

777 

988 

'          1884 

395 

303 

273.824 

693 

904 

lS8o 

stsy 

:)0'j 

31],7«3 

845 

1,009 

1S86 

41(3 

355 

28],  221) 

676 

792 

1887 

398 

344> 

302,137 

759 

889 

1888 

752 

642 

339,5iW 

451 

529 

1889 

663 

535 

329,713 

505 

616 

1880 

636 

5.32 

343.232 

540 

64;=) 

1891 

fi04 

436 

346.804 

688 

795 

ACCIDENTS   IN   COAL   MINES. 


There  were   21   persons  killed  and   54  persons  injured   in   the  Accidontt  in 
X*w  Sooth  Wales  coal-mines  daring  1891,  making  a  total  of  75 


large  increaso  upon  tho  nomber  recorded  for  the 
year,  though  much  below  that  of  188",  when  the 
IS  exploeion  at  Bulli  took  place,  whereby  81  personB  lost 
tkeir  lirea  For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1890,  the  average 
•anBftl  loos  of  life  in  tho  British  coal-mines  was  1-9  per  thousand, 
or  At  t]ie  rate  of  159,697  tons  of  coal  raised  for  every  fatal  accident. 
Ib  tho  Nefw  South  Wales  collieries,  for  the  sivnie  period,  the  rate 
VIA  3'3  £atal  accidents  |>er  thousand  miners  employed,  and  only 
112,G05  tons  of  coal  were  raised  for  every  life  lost.  This  very 
kig)i  average  of  fat&l  accidents  in  this  Colony  resulted  front  the 
BoUi  liiauter,  tiiough  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  mining 
iadastiy  in  New  South  Wales  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  a 
■adi  lighter  average. 


The  number  of  aoddentSi  with  the  proportion  of  miners  to  each  colliery  «cci- 
dial  and  non-fatal  case,  in  New  South  Wales,  is  given  herewith,  with  pi 
t»  w*!!  as  t)M»  ciuantity  of  coal  raised  to  each  life  lost : — 


Accidcnta  in  Coal  Mines, 


AMidcDts. 

Ntunberot  mlnen  em- 
plojed  Co  cftch  iwnon. 

Mmuber  of  tooi  of  e<Ml 
nlaml  to  mch  peAon. 

Inland. 

XDled. 

Injured. 

EUlod. 

Injured. 

KlUed. 

i«e 

33 

12 

139 

382 

63,917 

175.773 

1B83 

34 

15 

161 

365 

74,100 

168,102 

U64 

34 

14 

183 

445 

80.858 

106,364 

ts» 

40 

11 

177 

045 

71,971 

261,714 

law 

43 

29 

182 

270 

65,818 

97.592 

imt 

45 

M 

178 

85 

64,944 

31.095 

IMS 

43 

15 

21G 

620 

74,500 

213,563 

ISM 

67 

41 

180 

251 

64,134 

89,162 

imo 

36 

13 

301 

805 

85,034 

235.452 

1801 

54 

21 

200 

515 

74.776 

102,282 

CI 

■^^^H 

^V                                                 HIKES   AOT)  MINERALS.                          ^^ 

V^oloo*]           The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  v 

alue  of  ooai  raised  ' 

|B^               in  the  Colony  from  the  earliest  record,  which,  to  the  close  of  I891,j 

^m                 was  53,902.788  tons,  valued  at  £25,809,041  :— 

^^^^^^H            Coal  raised  in  the  Colony,  and  average  price  per  Toiu           1 

^^^H 

QiuuBtitr. 

ATengviwrtoD. 

Vklua. 

^^^^^^^^H                  Pptaf  to 

Tons. 

B.        d. 

£ 

^^^^^m 

50.780 

10    0 

25.39«^H 

^^^^^        1830  to  1839 

111,069 

8    0 

50,525 

^^^H               1840  „  1849 

340.061 

0    2 

155,083 

^^^1               1860  „  1859 

1.481,761 

12  11 

1.004,924 

^^^1              1860  „  1809 

n.174.132 

10    2 

2.961,5110 

^^^^^     1870      1879 

12,530,044 

10    7 

0.838.81^1 

^^^^H            1880 

1,460,180 

S    5 

015.33^^ 

^^^^H             1881 

I. "09,597 

0  10 

003.248        I 

^^^^H 

2,100,282 

9    0 

948,96ft^ 

^^^^^B 

2,521.457 

g  6 

1,201,012^1 

^^^^^H 

2,749,109 

9    6 

l,303,<r77         J 

^^^^^m            1885 

2.878,863 

9    4 

1,S40^21X^J 

^^^^^P 

2.830,173 

9    3 

l,303,16«'fl 

^^^^^1 

2.922,497 

9    3 

1,346.410 

^^^^^1 

3.203.444 

9     1 

l,4o5.108 

^^^^^1 

3,055,632 

8  11 

1.632.S40 

^^^^H 

3,000.876 

S    4 

1.270,080 

^^^^H            1891 

^^^^V           Total 

4.037.929 

8    8 

1.742.796 

63.902,788 

9    7 

25.809,041 
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Tliia  tftble  ahovs  that  coal,  like  other  articles  of  commerco,  Prim  of  004L 
■  cttb^ect  to  flactuabions  in  price.  These  fluctiiations  have  to 
to  A  kigo  extent  ariaen,  in  tho  (Mftt,  froui  uncertainty  in  the 
ttarkota.  This  uncertainty  no  longer  exists,  for  tho  local  morkfTts 
md  Ummb  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  demand  a  large  share 
ti  tK»  oottl  fvised.  The  proportion  of  the  total  taken  by  Austral- 
■M  imetaaatm  every  year,  and  operates  in  the  direction  of  steadying 
the  prico^  bj  remoring  the  principal  oauae  of  fluotuation.  The 
kiglMK  ftTerage  price  obtained  during  any  year  was  in  1854,  the 
im  <tf  ibo  Crimean  war,  and  the  third  after  the  gold  rush,  when 
cb»|irice  per  ton  was  not  less  than  20&  6d.  In  1872  the  output 
NMtel  1,000,000  tons,  ten  3rear8  later  it  had  increased  to 
2,0001,000,  and  in  1891  to  4,037,929  tons. 

TW  Colony  was  ita  own  chief  consumer  during  1691,  when  out  tjo<»i  coimimjt 
«f  a  totAl  profiuction  above  stated  tho  consumption  amounted  to 
l,793,20fi  touA,  or  over  44  per  cent.  Victoria  came  next,  with 
9ftM77  ton%  or  38  per  cent,  of  a  total  exjioit  of  2.514,368  tons. 
Tkt  qoftatity  of  coal  re<^uirc<l  for  local  consumption  denotes  a 
■>iiftni<mji  increase  during  most  years,  as  the  following  statement 


y)» 

TtaiworCkMl. 

Tw. 

Toot  ol  <\m\. 

ira 

6G9,077 

1885 

1.122.507 

l«3 

58;>,3.TJ 

1S&6 

1,094,310 

tSM 

712.824 

1887 

1,132,055 

18BI 

739. 7M 

1888 

1,279,572 

1992 

W7.T37 

1889 

1.267,930 

isn 

1.000.012 

1800 

1.239.0(*2 

UM 

],06S,340 

1801 

1.793.200 

The  annuaJ  conmmption  per  head  increased  from  16  cwt.  in  OnisumnUon 
leTT  to  31  cwt,  in  l^yi,  The  larger  \iae  of  steam  for  railway 
iiiniwMiliii  II,  for  maofacturiug,  and  other  purpoties,  as  well  as  the 
a«Its|il&cation  of  gas-works,  acoirunts  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
ini  ifss  ;  hat  it  mast  alibo  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large 
■ml  iliiHiiishij;  ili  intiiil  for  bunker  coal  for  ocean-going  steamers, 
«Uek  aprwan    not    aa  an    export,  but   au  required  for  home 


Export  of  oo«L 


OountiiM  to 
whloh  New 
Houth  WaJu 
DOftI  1j  pKucl- 
|>aUy  oxportvd. 


consumption.    The  amount  of  coal  taken  by  the  steamers  during 
1891  waa  little  short  of  300,000  tons. 

The  quantity  of  coal  supplied  to  the  customers  of  the  Colony 
abroad  shows  ulso  a  large  inurease  during  this  period: — 


Year. 

Tods. 

r^. 

TOOB.                        1 

1877 

flI5.727 

1885 

1J5B,366           1 

1878 

l,006.4ii0 

138G 

1.73o.Sf>5           ■ 

1879 

9y.S.W9 

1887 

1.790,442           ■ 

1S80 

-S3.a5*i 

18S8 

1.923.872           ■ 

ISSl 

1.0*29.844 

1889 

2.387,702         M 

18S2 

i.sei.ftir) 

1890 

1.S21.874  ^H 

1883 

I,51i-M5 

1891 

2,514.368  ^M 

1884 

1,690.763 

^ 

As  the  coal  trade  of  1890  was  hampered  by  the  btrike  of  that 
year,  tlie  exports  of  1891  must  necessarily  show  a  large  advajice 
over  those  of  1890;  but  still,  even  if  compared  with  the  year 
1889,  the  trade  of  1891  exhibits  satisfactory  progress. 

The  chief  customers  of  New  South  Wales  for  coal  during  the 
yeara  1890-91  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  how  wide  is  the  circle  whicli  relies  upon  the  Colony 
for  the  supply  of  one  of  the  chief  necesHariea  of  civilized  life  : — 

Countries  to  which  Coal  was  exported  during  the  years 
1889  and  1890. 


Country  01*  Port. 


Victoria 

United  SUtes    .... 

Chili    

New  Zealand 

South  Australia    . 

Singapore  

Hongkong  .......... 

Taamania   

Java    

India  

Philippine  Islands 
Sandwich  iKlanda. 
Pern    


U91. 


Quuttttf. 


VtthiiL 


Tods. 

954.277 

365.623 

196.186 

16S.921 

264.125 

89,1^3 

59.227 

73.4S8 

43.G89 

21,01*0 

53.9<Ht 

34,7S9 

24.835 


£ 

474,Oo4 

200.  H51 

10H.942 

90.663 

129.648 

49,969 

31.761 

35.758 

23.532 

12.149 

29..V)3 

19,128 

13.821 


^^ 
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Coantries  to  which  Coal  was  exported — continued.                                 j 

Comtry  or  Port. 

^H 

^«a«ty. 

^^M 

Wtalarn  Anttrmlift   

Tons. 

35.919 

23.032 

16.864 

1.569 

10,760 

14,246 

3.030 

12,402 

5.526 

17,900 

J, 330 

830 

377 

879 

2,048 

674 

6.561 

679 

■ 

18,096                   ^H 
12,470                     ^H 

85H                      ^H 

7,291                     ^M 
1,508                      ^M 
6.258                       ^H 
3,040                       ^H 
11,309                       ^H 

465                       ^H 

482                        ^™ 
1.126 

310 
3.361 

373 

Vw  CUrflnnia       .    ,    ..  , >. 

Tiji 

'      5oitUi  S««  Utands 

ifaiiiiiiiB  ,,  , 

tenwlMnl 

dnfttBriUm    

M.X100    

0mm    

XMPBriUia 

T«;Uti      

ti..A.ii  HsT%.l.           

K^vWahdniV  Una 

XavOafam 

1     ^^Ar 

^^^^ 

2.514.368 

• 

\,:miG30 

T1»  wealth  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  in  or,aI  is  enor-  wnitb  o( 
■OM^  aad  the  further  expansion  of  the  industry  may  be  regarded  ^***'  ^  ~"- 
M  Umoftt  a  certainty.     Aa  the  great  Australian  Continent  is  only 
tatim  rarly  ]>erio(l  of  the  development  of  iU  ininiense  resources, 
ditf  <nal*fnining  industry  of  New  South  Wales  may  also  l>e  said  to 
bvia  its  infancy.     It  is,  however,  a  very  vigorous  infancy,  giving 
^jnaBfae  of  a  great  future. 

^H   Xew  South  Wales  coal,  esi»eciHlly  that  obtained  in  the  northern  CAidu4hcat 
^^pina^  eooaparea   favourably  aa  a  heat  producer   with   tlie  best  ^ 

ta>i«ljir   nat^ment  on   page  110  illustrates  the  properties  of  the 
|mKt|ial  Australian  coals,  as  contrasted  with  the  nieiin  of  British 

IoomI  ftft4*r  the  analysis  of  Northern  District  coals,  and  it  wiJl  bo 
«■&  tlia&  there  is  practically  little  difference  bctwi^en  the  British 
md  Hnter  River  coal. 
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LDtlty  of  coke 
maoulACturcd. 


JiMonJcoke. 


COKE. 

During  1891  there  were  30,310  tons  of  coke  manufactured  19 
New  South  Wales,  valued  at  £34,473.     Of  that  qoauiity.  9,47 
tons  came    from   the  collieries  of   the  Northern    districts,  ti 
20,836  tons  from  the  Southern  niinpH.     It  is  shown  liy  the  retOB 
of  the  South  Australian  Oustoiim  (Icpartmontthat  113,694  tool 
coke,  valued  at  £207,029,  were  iiuported  into  South  Austnlit 
during  1891,  almost  the  whole  of  which  was  used  for  smeltia 
purposes   in   the   Barrier   district,  where  the  Broken  Hill  Pro- 
prietary Company  alone   have   consumed  about  1,000  tons  pef 
week,  and   that  ouly  8,608  tons  out  of  the  quantity  mentioned 
were  the  produce  of  New   Soutlx  Wales.     It  soems  a  aingulir 
circumstance  that  the  silver-miners  af  New  South  Wales  slionli 
80  largely  rely  on  England  and  Germany  for  their  coke  when  tht 
Colony  possesses  unlimited  supplies  of  coal  from  which  excelleiii 
coke  can  be  manufactured.     The  Bmeltei*s,  however,  complain  thit 
the  colonial  coke  contains  6  per  cent,  more  ash  than  the  import** 
coke ;  aho  that  it  is  too  friable,  which  causes  the  loss  throDgb 
abrasion  in  transport  to  mount  up  as  high  as  9  j>er  cent.,  while 
the  coke  arrives  in  sudi  small  pieces  as  to  be  unfit  for  smelting 
the  fine  lead  ores.     It  is  said  that  very  much  of  these  drawbacks 
could  be  avoided  by  using  more  care  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
coko,  especially  in  regard  to  washing  and  cleaning  the  coal  before 
burning.     If  this  were  done,  it  is  thought  the  colonial  coko  would 
soon  be  able  to  monopolise  the  market.     Some  of  the  collienra 
are  already  effecting  improvements  in  their  apparatus  for  uuiJcing 
coke,  and  expect  to  greiitly  improve  the  quality  of  the  article  they 
produce.     At  the  old  Bulli  mine  a  coal  seam  6  feet  thick  has  been 
for  about  half  that  thickness  transformed  into  a  sort  of  natural 
coke,  apparently  through  the  intrusion  of  igneous  matter  unde 
ne&th  the  seam.     This  natural  coke  is  largely  used  on  the  Sydni 
tram  motor& 
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KEROSENE  SHALE. 


TUU  mineral  is  found  in  various  parts  of  tho  Colony,  but  princi-  siuIb  deiwtu. 

y  at  Hartley,  Katoombo,  Mcgalong,  Bathgate,  near  Wallera- 

Jondja  Creek,  Berrima,  Mount  Kembla,  Burragorang,  and 

rfts,  and  also  at  CoUey  Creek,  near  Murrurundi,  and  lately  in 

Cafierlee  District,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  VVolgau  River.    The 

ocoara  in  saucer-cbaped  deposits,  varying  in  thickness  from 

inches  to  6  feet     It  is  a  species  of  canncl-coal,  similar  to 

head  mineral  of  Scotland,  but  yielding  a  much  larger  per- 

«niUg«  of  volatile  hydro-carbon  than  the  Scotch  mineral.     The 

iktert  quality  yields  upwards  of  150  gallons  of  crude  oil  \^v  ton, 

1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  -with  an  illuminating  power  of  tbirty- 

or  forty -eight  sperm  candles.     The  specific  gravity  is  1*06, 

t  of  sulphur  0*49  per  cent,  and  yield  of  tar  40  gallons  per 

It  is  found  advantageous  for  mixing  with  onlinary  coal  for 

taanufacture  of  gas,  and  is  largely  exported  to  Great  Britain, 

Aoerira,  and  otlier  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 

for  gas  purposes.     On  analysis  the  following  result  was 

from  average  specimens  : — 


i 


Volatile  Hydro-carbou,  inclnding  moisture S2'50  per  cent 

PixtdCwbon 650        „ 

Aah n-00 


I    Though  analyses  of  this  mineral  have  proved  that  payable  seams  Quanuty  «md 

I  .  '    ,  ,  .        ,  ,  .    value  ol  iitiala 

I  occur  ro  many  places,  only  two  companies  have  as  yet  systemati-  rmbed. 
tally  worked  keroaene  shale  in  the  Colony — the  New  South  Wales 
iibaia  moA  OQ  Company,  at  Hartley,  and  the  Australian  Oil  and 
Jfintfml  Coropiuiy,  at  Joadja  Creek  and  Katoomba.     These  com- 

Enot  only  ruse  ahalc  for  export,  but  also  manufacture  from 
leum  oil  and  other  producta.  The  quantity  and  value  of 
«  ahaJe  raised  since  the  opening  of  the  mines  in  1865 
ud  of  1891  amounts  to  653,041  tons,  of  the  value  of 
'12,  ms  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


^- 

* 

1       1 

H 

1 

^^^1 

J 

^H 

^^^1 

,„  -  ......  n 

Kerosene  Shale  raised  in  New  South  Wales.                   1 

Yc«. 

quiLntlt)- 

priou  [icr  ton. 

ToUI 

>uluc. 

Vear. 

(^tuuiti^. 

prinportoo. 

TOUl 

1865 

Tona. 
£70 

£    ..    d. 

4    2    5 

2.350 

1879 

Tom. 
32.519 

£    a.  a. 

2    I    2 

£ 
66,93E 

1860 

2,770 

2  18  10 

8.150 

18S0 

10.201 

2    6    7 

44,72S 

1887 

4,079 

3  14    9 

15.240 

1881 

37.804 

1    9    3 

40.74ft 

IRAK 

16,052 

2  17    7 

48^16 

1882 

48,065 

1  15    0 

84.  lU 

1809 

7,500 

2  10    0 

18.750 

1883 

40,250 

I  16  11 

00,801 

1870 

6,580 

3    4    3 

27,570 

1884 

31.618 

2    5    8 

72.17« 

1871 

14,700 

2    6    4 

54.050 

1685 

27.462 

2    9    0 

07.230 

1872 

11,040 

2  12    0 

28.700 

1886 

43,503 

2    5  11 

99.97^ 

1373 

17.850 

2  16    7 

50,475 

1887 

40,010 

2    3  10 

87.7ttL 

1874 
1375 

12,100 
6.197 

2    6    1 
2  10    0 

27,300 
15^500 

1888 
1880 

34,869 
40»561 

2    2    3 
1  18    3 

7S.6U 
77.M9 

1878 

15.098 

3    0    0 

47.904 

1800 

56.010 

1  17    2          IW,UwI 

1877 
1878 

18.903 
24,371 

2    0     1 
2    6  11 

46,524 
57.211 

1801 
Total 

40.349 

1  18    9     ,       78,160^ 

(153,041 

2    3    5       1.416,7121 

Y«*riy  output         Compared  with  the  years  1882  and  1883,  the  profJuction  of  the 

of  niMO  uoiu* 

pvod.               two  years  1881  and  1885  exhibits  a  considerable  decrease,  somo- 

what  compensated  for  by  the  higher  price  obtained  for  tb»»  eliale. 

The  year  1886,  however,  shows  a  renewal  of  activity  in  the  pio- 

duction  of  this  mineral,  though  a  tendency  to  decrease  was  tiffin 

observable  in  1888.     A  Hatisfaetory  a<lvance  is  observable  in  lbs 

figures  of   1689   and   1890.  but  in   1891   there  was  again  n  Inrgn 

falling  ort',  notwithstanding  the  price  per  ton  in  1891  being  1b.  Td. 

higher  than  that  of  the  prcWous  year.     The  cause  of  the  irrego* 

larity  in  the  quantity  of  shale  mined  will  probably  be  found  in 

the  uncertainty  of  the  demand  for  ex{)ortf  although  the  quantity 

rcHjuired  for  local  consumption  has  also  greatly  varied. 

PREClOrS  STONES. 
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DIAMONDS  AND  OEM-STOyES. 

The  existence  of  diamonds  and  other  gem-storiea  in  the  t-erritory 

<d  New  South   Wales  has  been  known  for  many  years,  but  no 

was  made  to  work  the  depoaita  until  the  year  1872.     In 

oourse  of  the  following  year  several  deposits  of  diaiuantiferous 

•w^ro  discovered  ia  the  country  near  luveiell,  in  the  New 

Eog^fliid  district. 

The  nambrr  of  diamonds  found  in  the  Colony  to  the  end  of  S^^i^'i, 
U87  ia  Mtinated  at  50,000,  the  largest  being  one  of  5|  carafa,  or 
IC*)  gniiia.  The  diamonds  occur  in  old  tertiary  river  drifts,  and 
iatbtf  Btone  recent  Jnftfi  derived  from  them.  The  deposits,  which 
Mnr  in  Uie  Inverell,  Bingara,  Mittagong,  Cudgegong^  and  Narra- 
In  diiCncts,  are  extensive,  and  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
pw^^atted-  The  New  South  Wales  diamonds  are  harder  and 
tufA  vbiter  than  the  South  African  diamonds,  and  are  classitied 
«iAp*r  wfilh  the  best  Brazilian  gems.  During  the  year  1S89 
liv  Malarra  Company,  near  Tingha,  found  diamonds  weighing 
^U5J  oarats,  valued  at  X878  5s.  In  1891,  12,000  carats  of 
were  won  in  the  Tingha  and  Invcrell  districts,  buL  no 
given.  Other  gem-stones,  including  the  sujiphire,  emerald,  Distrihittioir 
■Mlal  tmerald,  ruby,  opal,  amethyst^  gai-uet,  chrysolite,  topaz, 
•trngomDa  onyx,  zircon,  &c.,  have  been  found  in  the  gold  and 
Itn  tiMrlliilJ,  drifts  and  river  gravels  in  numerous  localities  through- 
«d  fhe  Oolony.  The  Emerald  Proprietary  Company  in  the 
bnaviUe  diatrict  have  sank  two  shafts,  100  ft.  and  50  ft.  respec- 
ttf«ly  ;  25,00<*  carats  have  been  won  in  a  rough  state,  their  value 
■IvA  cut  and  finished,  if  of  the  l>e3t  i-juality,  is  about  £2  per 
;  fovr  men  wero  employed  at  this  mine  and  seven  others 
oi^igtd  Covdcking  for  this  gem  in  other  parts  of  this  district 
4vi^  1S91.  Precious  opal  is  obtained  in  the  cretaceous  forma- 
lin tUT  Wilcannia ;  mining  for  opals  in  this  locality  is  almost 
MaaUaibtiU  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water.  Opals  have  been 
IB  ha— It  near  the  Abercrombie  River,  and  in  sandstone 
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MINES  AKD  MTNTIRAXS. 


MICA, 

Micx  Mica  is  known  to  exist  in  many  parts  of  New  South  Wales, 

but  has  never  yet  been  worked,  although  there  ia  a  considerablaj 
ilemancl  for  the  artitio,  especially  if  in  Mocks  of  fairly  large  size 
that  could  easily  lie  split  into  thin  platt'S.  It  is  to  be  met  with, 
in  the  numerous  granitic  areas  that  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
Colony,  especially  in  the  coaniely-orystallinc  granitic  formatioiU' 
in  the  Silverton  District,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Barrier  Rangf*s. 


lUiMa 


Oranltc. 


BuUdlm;  stone. 


BtMflooe. 


MARBLE,  BUILDiKO  STONES,  FIRE-CLAYS,  AND  SLATES. 
The  Colony  possesses  u  most  abundant  supply  of  all  the  various  1 
^inds  of  stone,  and  other  materials,  for  the  buihling  and  adornment 
of  its  cities.    Marble  limestone  is  found  in  great  musses  near  Wal-j 
lerawang,  Batburst,  Molong,  Marulan,  Tamworth,  and  Kempsey,! 
localities  which  are  all  within  convenient  distance  of  the  great 
arteries  of  communication,  and  it  is  obtainable  in  oil  its  di(!erent| 
varieties.       Marble   quarries   have    been   opened    at   Cow    Flat,, 
Moruliin,  Wallcrawang,  Orange,  and  Tamworth,  but  only  those^ 
of  Cow  Flat  and  Marulan  are  being  worked.     Granite  is  fouiM 
near  Goulburn,  Moruya,  MonU»guc  Island,  and  Trial  Bay,  as  wellj 
as  at  many  other  places   throughout  the  Colony.      Most  of  tlifl 
granite  hitherto  used  in  Sydney  has  been  obtained  from  Moruya, 
a  port  about  180  miles  south  of  Sydney. 

The  Hawkesbury  fomiation,  over  which  the  City  of  Sydney  isj 
built,  provides  the  city  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sandstone,: 
of  the  highest  quality  for  building  purjwses.  This  material  it\ 
admirably  adapted  for  architectui-al  cflect,  being  of  a  plrasaoi 
colour,  fine  grain,  and  very  easily  worked.  The  beauty  of  Sydnqr] 
street  architecture  is  duo  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the 
use  of  this  excellent  sandstone. 

Bluestone,  whicli  is  extensively  used  as  i*oad  metal  and  for 
ballasting  of  the  railway  lines,  is  obtained  at  Kiama, 
Pennant  Kills,  and  Bowml.     This  stone  has  not  yot  been  used 
any  extent  for  building  purposes. 


ASBESTOS  AND  ALUH. 
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The  Coal  Measures  also  contain  numerous  beds  of  tlre-clajs,  and  PlrwHOB^-B. 
ia  erety  part  of  the  Colony  excellent  clays,  well  adapted  for 
Vnck-nuking  purposes,  are  extensively  worked.  Slates  arc  found 
in  icrmd  districts,  but  are  principally  quarried  at  Gundagai,  and 
m  the  sorrounding  district,  as  well  as  near  £athursb  and  Ooul- 
bvni.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Colony  has  no  need  to 
iMport  building  material  of  any  description,  as  it  possesses  a  Btiudintr 
•■|*(»ty  amply  suificient  to  provide  for  its  own  wants  and  those 
of  It*  oesghbours, 

ASBESTOS. 
_  Aibrstos  has  been  found  in  veins  in  sorpentLne  in  the  Gundagai,  xabcstoi. 
^Mlhnrrt^  and  Barrier  Range  districts — in  the  latter  in  considerable 
)tt&tati«s. 

ALUM, 

Aliuu-«tone  occurs  as  a  large  deposit  at  Bulladelah,  about  35  aioiq. 
92m  from  Port  StepheuH,  the  yield  averaging  about  80  per  cent, 
(rf  ftlom  ;  3,000  tons  of  alumite  have  been  raitied  from  this  mine, 
I^jOO  tons  of  which  have  been  shipped  to  England,  where  the 
C<nnj«uy  Lave  erected  works  for  the  treatment  of  tho  raw 
MwiaL 
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THE  surface  of  New  South  Walta  preaents  a  vegetation  cbarac 
terized  by  little  variation  in  form  and  colotir.  The  df^nwe 
foliage  and  varieties  of  tints  with  wliich  the  old  world  is  familiar 
are  cdike  wanting  in  Anstralia,  where  the  dull  evergreen  leaves 
alter  little  with  the  changes  of  the  Beasons.  What  the  flora  of  the 
couutry  lacks  in  picturejiquoness  it,  liowevcr,  makes  up  in  useful- 
ness. Tlie  taxk  of  collecting,  describing,  and  classifriBg  the 
Australian  flora  hns  l>een  undertaken  by  several  eminent  scientists, 
amongst  whom  are  Bcntham,  Mtioller,  and  Hooker.  The  **  Flora 
Australionsis"  of  the  two  first-named  of  these  botam»ts,  Hooker'a 
"  Flora  of  Tasmania,"  the  "  Census  of  Australian  Plants,"  and  the 
"  Eucalyptograjjhia"  of  Baron  vou  Miieller,  are  works  of  standard 
value.  In  dealing,  however,  with  the  description  of  the  varied 
BpecinisnH  of  plant  life  found  in  Australia  there  remained  tlietaak 
of  describing  those  species  whose  propei-tiea  rendered  thom  capable 
of  application  to  industrial  life.  To  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  Curutor 
of  the  Sydney  Teclmological  Museum,  and  Consulting  Botoniit 
to  the  Forest  Department,  the  Colony  is  indebted  for  ia 
excellent  classification  of  those  varieties  which  proi>erly  belong  to 
Australian  economic  botany.  The  numlwr  of  sftecimens  so  fat 
described  in  each  class  will  be  found  below,  and  it  will  probably 
api>ear  to  many  as  a  revelation  that  the  country  should  possess 
resources  so  varied  and  elements  of  wealth  so  promising,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  singularly  neglected. 


PLANTS  OF   ECONOMIC   VALUE. 
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C!bMBficfttioQ  of  Australian  pJB.nt«  of 

economic 

value 

— 

Number  o( 
miivdoi, 

1    ffvffias  fiood  Slid  food  a<(IJTimfti 

212 

i  Formf«pUnt»— 

loS 

A.  Kiclnuve  of  gnxae^^  and  iDcluiling  plants 
stock 

injuriooa  t<^ 

Oi 

4.  r.miM,  resin*,  and  kinos — 

tt.  (tumB    

U3 
40 

^    Rrnnn 

21 

C.  KlDOB    „.^ 

5,  Uik- 

ff.  Volatile  or  I'SMmtiAl .,., , 

47 

b,  Exprcaccd  or  fixud 

10 

C  PofuhiKa     ,  «,4— ...4 «.♦..» 

U 

35 
07 

Bi^*ffr- 

630 

Hc 

«r 

3S 

w 

1                                           Total 

1,613 

, 

It  does  not   conie  within  the  scope  of  this  volume  to   deal  at  Netriectoi 
ifBfth  vitii  n  Dubjoct  so  corupreheiisivB  as  economic  botany  ;  tt  nuourccs. 
Mf,  WiroTer,  li*^  jioiDttHl  out  that  beyond  some  of   the   timber 
tfM*  ud  a  vcrr  liuiit«d   number  of  oils   and  tans,   few   of  the 
fMrnrtesof  lh«  Colony  iliHcIosed  in  the  foregoing  list  have  received 
aaf  |HBcsiml  application. 


extend  over  almoBt  the  whole  area  of  the  Colony,  Forcsti. 
ttoe|4tsi{  portiouii  of  the  Muuaru,  the  I..achliin,  the  Murrumbidgee 
^MtricU,  and  tlie  Trana  Dnrling  region,  wliere  exten&Lve  treeless 
occur,  clothed  with  snlt-busb,  scrub,  or  varieties  of  natural 
TVe  country  covered  by  timber  may  be  divided  into 
f^mmmam. — open,  brush,  and  scrub  forests.  Open  forfstn  cover 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Colony,  and  are  found 
fonuatioD.  Tlie  varietiea  of  trees  met  with  are  chiefly 
of  %be  Eucalyptus  tribe,  and  Melaleuca,  Callisteinon,  and 
Ipetsera  at  the  order  Myrtacen?. 


Cbtrf  vftdctlM 
of  Umbor  trvca. 


Boxtr 


Thfl  prevalence  of  the  eucalypti,  and  the  large  extent  covered 

by  the  forests,  give  the  country  a  rather  monotonous  aspect.  But 
the  park-like  appearance  of  the  open  forests  and  the  beauty  of  tfa© 
many  flowerin);;  shrubs  win  admiration,  in  spite  of  the  samenens  of 
the  trees ;  while  even  the  dull,  greyish  blue  of  the  foliage  of  the 
gum-trees,  when  relieved  by  the  yellow  blo-ssouis  of  the  wattle,  the 
graceful  myall,  or  the  beautiful  and  8lia{)ely  kurrajong,  is  not 
without  its  attractiveness.  Tlie  trees  are  for  the  most  part 
straight  and  cylindncal  in  the  trunk,  and  when  full  grown, 
their  first  branch  is  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground. 
The  roots  of  the  eucalyptus  lie  at  no  great  distauce  from  the  sur- 
face soil,  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  peculiar  climatic  conditions 
of  the  country.  The  finest  specimens  of  most  of  the  timber 
trees,  those  yielding  the  most  valuable  timber,  are  found  on  ridges 
and  hill  sides,  in  places  fi*equently  too  rough  and  stony  for  cultiva- 
tion. This  circumstance  is  in  many  ways  fortunate  for  the  Colony, 
la  the  course  of  settlement,  when  the  rich  plains  are  denuded  of 
thoir  trees,  and  when  scarcity  will  make  timber  more  appreciated 
than  it  is  at  present,  land  not  adapted  for  agricultural  settlement 
will  still  be  available  for  the  cultivation  of  the  finest  trees.  It 
would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of  this  volume,  to  enumerate 
all  the  trees  which  are  of  commercial  value  ;  bat  a  list  of  the  best 
known  varieties  will  not  be  without  intei*e8t. 

On  the  river  flats  immense  specimens  of  flooded  gum  (E.  rosirata) 
and  apple-trees  (Amjojihora  mbvelutina)  mark  llie  course  of  the 
streams.  The  flooded  gum  grows  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  its 
wooil  is  most  tiseful  for  heavy  work,  and  for  structures  liable  to 
attack  by  the  white  ant.  Tlie  apple-tree  has  more  spread  than  th(* 
majority  of  indigenous  trees,  its  wood  is  strong,  heavy,  and  durables 
The  distribution  of  the  species  is  very  exteomve. 

On  the  ridges  and  mountain  sides  other  varieties  of  trees  pre- 
dominate. The  box  reaches  180  feet  in  height,  with  a  thickness  of 
6  feet,  and  the  timber  is  used  chiefly  for  firewood,  for  which  purpose 
it  has  no  superior.     The  bastard  box,  supposed  to  be  a  cron. 


VARIETIES  OF  TIMBER. 


Yiecvren  the  box  and  grey  gum,  U  widely  distributed  over  the 
CaUtaf.  The  quality  of  the  timber  varies  greatly,  accordiiig  to 
tke  place  of  growth ;  some  varieties  are  surjiassed  amongst  liard 
vcNNifi  by  nothing  except  ironbark. 

fS.  Uiuoxylon  and  F.  pan%culata)\&  a  tree  of  moderate  iroiibart 
when  full  grown  from  CO  to  80  feet  in  height,  tbougU 
titf  white  ironbark  attains  a  height  of  150  feet  The  timber  is 
bcAvy,  and  renowned  for  its  great  strength,  fine  specimens  bearing 
a  tcmile  strain  nearly  twice  aa  great  as  the  best  oak.  The  timber 
M  ttted  most  extensively  for  wharves  and  bridges,  as  also  for  house- 
wrL  Ironbark  is  very  widely  distributetl,  and  frequently  grows 
Id  perfection  on  the  poorest  soil.  The  ironbark  and  box  are  slow 
graving  treea,  as  compared  with  many  other  varieties  of  euca- 
l7pto%  sach  as  the  blue  gum,  which  latter  attains  a  gi'eat  height 
in  a  rery  few  yean. 

"Hm?  Wne  gum  (E,  globulus )y  one  of  the  finent  of  the  eucalyptus  uiaei 
tnbr,  is  only  met  with  in  portions  of  the  southern  table-land, 
fc^it  the  blue  gum  (£.  fjomocedyx)^  also  called  flooded  gum,  gi*owa 
QtCmQvely  in  the  coastal  districts.  It  attains  a  moderate  height, 
te  b  rather  thicker  in  the  trunk  than  most  varieties  of  gimi 
ti»«%  aometimes  reaching  7  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is 
irauly  in  demand,  owing  to  its  comparative  liglitness,  and  is 
(MOy  worked,  being  used  for  all  purposes  to  which  hardwood  is 

TW  ipotietl  gum  {E.  Maculata)  grows  in  all  the  coast  districts,  8pott«d 
ttt4  m  lome  portions  of  the  interior,  generally  where  the  soil  is 
Thia  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  forest  trees,  nnd 
a  htiight  of  100  feet.  Tlio  quality  of  the  wood  varies 
pcsUy,  according  to  the  habitat  and  the  character  of  the  soil ; 
v^co  good^  it  is  considere<l  specially  adapted  for  ship-building. 

Slrinubark  {E.  rug^nioides),  so  called  from  its  peculiar  tibrous  siringybark. 
Wk,  grows  chiefly  on  the  northern  table-lands.     It  is  a  large 


Blood- wood. 


Offqrnni. 


tree,  and  its  wood  is  of  great  and  general  utility.  The  bark  i«j{ 
extensively  used  for  roofing,  and  forms  a  veiy  useful  paper-^ 
making  roateriaL 

The  Tneasraate  ( E.  obliqiia),  also  called  stringybark,  is  one  of 
the  largest  of  Australian  trees,  being  frequently  met  with  more 
than  250  feet  in  lieight.  It  grows  in  the  south-eastern  portion 
of  the  Colony.  The  haxk.  is  used  for  roofing,  being  similar  in 
chai*ncter  to  that  of  the  tree  just  described  ;  it  would  also  fono^ 
an  f'XGelleut  paper-making  material 

The  blootl-wood  (E.  corymhoio)  is  a  large  tree,  growing  in  the 
coastal  (li.stricts  of  the  Colony.  Tlie  timber  ia  used  chieBy  for 
fencing  purposes,  and  for  railway  sleepers. 

The  grey  gum  (E.  tereticomU)  grows  to  a  height  of  150  feet^  and 
ia  extensively  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  coastal  dtstncta 
It  yielJs  excellent  timber,  hardly  inferior  to  ironbark.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  tree,  some  of  which  produce  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  of  great  durability. 

The  tallow-wood  (E.  fnicrocorytt)  is  a  very  large  tree,  growing 
extensively  in  the  forests  north  of  Sydney.  Its  wood  is  more 
easily  wrought  than  most  of  the  hardwoods,  and  bos  givat  strength 
and  durability,  being  oniployetl  lai-gely  for  flooi's,  and  other  building 
purposes,  and  for  the  decking  of  ships. 

Tiie  mountain  ash,  or  white-top  (A'.  Wrz/rtfa),  is  found  lM>th  on 
the  trtble-lanJn  and  in  the  coast  districts.  Its  timber  is  in  demand 
for  coopers'  work,  and  for  rough  carpentry.  The  tree  grows  to 
about  150  feet  in  height. 


Turpentine  trw.  "^^^  turpentine  tree  (S^picarpia  laurifolia)  ia  found  mainly  ia 
thn  flistrict  lying  b«>twt>en  the  Slioalhtiven  and  tlie  Macleay.  It 
grows  to  magnificent  proportions,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of 
200  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  G  feet.     The  timber  is  largely 


TftUeW'Wood. 
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for  ptUng,  ftaii  otiier  work  in  aea-water,  as  it  resists  the  attack  of 
the  tervdo  better  than  any  other  New  Soath  Wales  timber. 

OC  lat^  years  the  utility  of  severnl  hardwoo<la  has  been  extended  J^«>**«  bloeka 
hjr  tbe  adoption  of  wood  pavement  for  many  of  the  principal 
vithin  the  metropolitan  area.  Blackbutt,  tallow-wood, 
gnm,  and  turj»entino  were  princif»a!ly  used  in  the  paving, 
tbe  blocks,  after  being  subject  to  heavy  and  continuouH  trnHic 
nearly  ten  years,  exJilbited  but  tdight  wear.  Red  gum  has 
tried  for  the  same  pui-pose  in  the  busiest  thoroughfare  in 
MdlAjame,  and  was  found  to  answer  admirably.  Extensive 
of  this  timber  exist  in  the  Murray  district,  which  are 
the  control  of  the  Fon^st  Dcpartmont.  There  is  every 
rmwni  to  believe  that  the  extended  cultivation  of  tho  Eucalypti 
wffi  be  the  means  in  the  near  future  of  bringing  in  a  considerable 
fmnoB  to  tiie  State. 

BRUSH  FORESTS. 

Jka  Irosh  forests  oover  a  considemble  extent  of  country  along  pcAtur«or 
t.     The  trees  found  in  them  differ  entirely  from  those  of 


tW  open  fbresta,  and  there  is  no  lock  of  variety  either  in  tho 
^MActer  of  the  trees  or  the  colour  of  their  foliage.  Tall  graceful 
tern  Creas,  aometimes  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  beautiftil 
tirictM  of  palms,  eabbiige-trecs,  and  Morcton  Bay  Hgs  of  enonnotis 
pPDfDCttaiu,  ore  prominent  featurc-s  of  the  brusli,  though  these  are 
poriiafa  more  omameutal  than  useful.  There  are,  however,  found 
m  the  timsh  forests  timber  trees  of  tho  greatest  value. 

Thr  red  uid  white  oedar  fCedrela  toona  and  Melia  composiCa)  r^  ^^  ^i^ii^ 
we  ooor  abundant  in  the  uorthorn  forfssts,  but  at  present  most 
i^  ikm  fall  grown  trees  arc  met  with  only  on  the  high  ridges.  The 
rvd  svikr  is  a  magnificent  timber  tree,  often  attaining  a  height  of 
UOChI.  with  a  girth  of  over  30  feet.  Its  timber  is  of  great  value, 
lil^  H^bli.  aastly  wrought,  durable,  splendidly  grained,  and  well 
for  foraiiora  and  c«kbinct-making.     The  white  cedar  is  a 
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pretty  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  SO  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
3  feet  Its  timber  is  soft  and  easily  worked,  but  is  deticicfnt  in 
tensile  strength  and  durability,  and  therefore  ia  uo  great  dem&ud. 

The  silky  oak  (G-reviilia  UiUiana^  Q.  nthiuta)  grows  to  the 
height  of  almost  100  feet,  under  favourable  circumstances,  and 
yields  a  wood  highly  prized  for  staves. 

The  tulip-wood  {llarpuUia  pendnh)  is  a  tall  tree  with  beauti- 
fully marked  timber  of  various  shades,  and  susceptible  of  a  fine 
poli.ih. 

The  ash,  or  pigeon  berry-tree,  growti  to  a  great  height,  sometimes, 
read  ling  130  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  Its  timber  is  light 
and  tough,  and  in  good  demand. 

The  colonial  pine  (Araiccaria  Cunitinghamii)  is  one  of  the  finest 
trees  of  Australia,  sometimes  reaching  a  height  of  200  feet,  with 
a  trunk  5  feet  thick.  Its  timber  is  extensively  used,  being  cheapeTj 
than  any  imported  pine  ;  it  is  white  in  colour,  and  easily  wrought.  | 

Native  beech  {Gjiieliiut  LeichJtardlii)  is  also  a  tree  of  noble  pro- 
I>orlion8,  reaching  150  feet  in  height.  Its  timber  is  pre^tly  in 
demand,  being  superior  to  most  native  timber  when  exposed,  as  it 
neither  shrinks  nor  warps.  In  colour  the  wood  is  white  or  silvery, 
with  a  fine  close  grain. 


Besides  the  varieties  mentioned  above,  there  are  in  the  brush.' 
forests  many  other  trees,  yielding  timber  of  large  size  and  of  great 
value,  but  the  abundance  of  timber  of  other  descriptions  more 
readily  accessible  has  liitherto  satisfied  tlie  local  demand,  and  thvl 
resources  of  these  forests  have  been  almost  entirely  overlooked. 


Groftt  Ttriety  of 
Umber  In  brush 
loniti. 


I 


The  character  of  the  vegetation  of  the  brush  forests  alters  con- 
siderably according  to  the  latitude.  The  trees  of  the  Araucaria 
and  Flindersia  tribes,  as  well  as  the  principal  varieties  of  cedan 
find  a  home  chie6y  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Colony,  while 
many  of  the  trees  growing  in  the  south  have  no  representatives  id 
the  northern  forests.     The  soil  of  the  bruiih  lauds  ia  wonderfully 


fpTtile,  consisting  as  it  doos  of  decomposed  rolcanic  rocks,  enriched 
bjF  thcaccomulation  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  when  cleared 
it  ^iddft  AD  abundant  return. 


SCRUB  FORESTS. 


^^PHMPnb  forests  are  found  in  the  poor  Boils,  principally  in  the  ^^^^  (orettL 
^HiclilAa  and  Darling  districts.  The  chief  species  represented  are 
^^w  puie,  the  acacia,  and  tho  eucalyptus,  but  although  some  of  the 
are  of  great  beauty,  tlicy  have  little  commercial  value.  The 
nost  uninviting  portion  of  the  Colony  ia  covered  with  scrub,  and 
mallee  distrieU,  clothed  as  they  are  witli  stunted  timber — a 
lety  of  the  eucalyptus — impress  the  traveller  more  unfavourably 
th^D  would  even  a  barren  waste. 

consumption  of  wattle-bark  is  very  great  in  this  Colony,  w»ttio  cuUi»»« 
ibere  is  a  large  demand  for  tanning  purposes.  Tliroiigh 
tnt  of  profjer  conservation  of  the  trees  and  Uie  increasing 
me  of  thv  )>ark,  there  ia  a  continual  depletion  of  the  imtural  scrubs 
of  wattle  During  1891,  74,160  cvrt.  of  wattle-bark  were  imported, 
valued  ai  X28»lCi2.  a  larg*-  proportion  of  which  was  obtainetl  from 
taimaxua.  It  will  thus  be  readily  seen  that  there  is  room  for  a 
large  d«velopnient  of  the  trade  in  this  Colony.  The  Forest 
Ii«-partnaent  is  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  stripping 
ol  ibe  bark  and  destruction  of  the  trees,  which  hIiuuUI  have  the 
gflinct  of  stimulating  the  industry. 


Divixliog  the  timber  trees  of  New  South  AVales  into  the  natural  provmienn  or 
na  of  hardwoods,  softwoods,  and  pinewoods,  the  largest  por- 


^■DivJ 

^Vpa,  both  AS  to  the  variety  of  trees  and  the  area  covered  by  the 
toierta,  comes   under   the    first-mentioned    class.     All    the    trees 
ftlrtwly  referred  to  as  growing  in  the  open  foresta  arc  hardwoods  ; 
those  described  there  are  many  others,  of  recognized 
value,  which  are  extensively  used. 
Autialian  hardwood  trees  are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  Hiniwoocta. 
the  baame  which  may  be  obtained  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the 


FLOKA. 


SotluKoOs. 


Beauty  of 
I  mull  timber. 


extreme  tougline»^  and  durability  of  their  wootl.  In  a  subsequent 
table  the  mean  utrength  of  varioua  timbers  is  given,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  grey  ironbark  has  a  resistance  to  breaking 
equal  to  17,900  lb.  per  square  inch,  as  compared  with  a  mean  of 
11,800  lU  for  English  oak,  and  1 5,500  for  teak.  None  of  the 
other  timbers  has  so  high  a  resistance  to  breaking  as  this  descrip- 
tion of  ironbark,  but  nearly  all  the  varieties  havo  a  greater 
strength  than  oak.  As  already  pointed  ont,  the  quality  of  the 
wood  is  materially  inHucnced  by  the  soil  on  whicli  the  trees 
grow,  and  the  resistance  to  breaking  shown  in  the  subaequent 
table  is  the  average  of  various  sampli^Sr  thn  range  in  some  woods 
being  considerable.  The  absence  of  branches  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  height  enables  the  timber  to  be  obtained  to  the 
U?at  ndviintftge  ;  and  as  full-^'iown  trees  of  most  varieties  are 
rarely  less  than  100  feet  high,  with  corresponding  girth,  the 
quantity  of  timber  obtainable  is  very  large. 

The  softwoods  of  the  Colony  are  found  chiefly  in  the  brash 
forests  of  the  coast  distnct,  and  rival  those  of  any  other  \iart  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  least  known  of  the  brush  forest  treea  have 
wood  grained  and  marked  muKt  beautifully,  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  highest  polish,  while  others  arc  fragrantly  perfumed. 
The&e  woods  are  adapted  to  the  finest  description  of  cabinet-making, 
and  it  is  strange  that  their  merits  should  have  so  long  escaped 
attention.  Amongst  tho  chief  varieties  of  woods  of  this  class  may 
be  mentioned  the  red  cedar,  now  unfortunately  disappearing,  the 
beautiful  wood  of  which,  somewhat  resembling  maliogany,  is  admir- 
ably adapte<I  for  the  finer  kinds  of  cabinet-makers'  work.  Some  of 
the  cedar  trees  grow  to  immense  size,  as  much  as  2,500  cubic  feet  of 
valuable  timber  having  been  obtained  from  one  tree.  In  addition 
to  the  cedar  may  be  mentioned  rosewood,  tnlipwood,  yellowwood, 
white  maple,  white  beech,  myall,  marblewood,  mock  orange,  and 
many  others.  Besides  their  use  for  cabinet -making,  many  of  the 
brush  timbei*s  are  of  great  utility  for  the  rougher  kinds  of  carpentry, 
while  some,  both  hard  and  Hoft  woods,  are  admirably  adapted  for 
ooachbuilders'  and  cooj'ers'  work. 


I3IP0KTATION   OF   TIMBER. 


The  chief  description  of  pine  growing  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  pi„owowli. 
JiHVtou  Bay  white  pine  (Araucarta  Cunninghamii)^  found  in  the 
voHit  diilricts,  as  far  soulli  as  the  Bellinger.  It  is  soft,  light,  and 
tamij  WRHi^t,  and  suitable  for  all  the  interior  wood-work  of 
lMHa»  IB  w«ll  as  lor  cabinet-making.  The  red  or  black  pine 
{Hhftm^a  emdUdurni)  is  extensively  distributed  over  the  Liverpool 
FImiis,  and  in  the  Ijrlilftn  and  Darling  River  districts,  as 
vil]  aa  around  Berrima.  It  is  beautifully  marked  in  tho  grain, 
okei  a  fiiie  polish,  and  has  an  agreeable  fragrance.  There  are 
MigOBa  other  varietiee  of  pine,  but  these  resemble  in  their  main 
fcifiia  the  treea  already  described. 

Cdlocdal  d«U  is  an  exoeUent  timl>er,  and  is  obtained  in  very  large  coioobi  UmL 
KanUing,  the  tree  frequently  reaching  120  feet  in  height.     It  is 
■^  iluw>  ^1  iined,  easily  wrought,  and  remarkably  free  froui  knots. 
Iti  mbl  Iherefore,  is  exteu.sive  for  cabinet-makers'  work  and  house 


Xotwilhalanding  the  great  resources  of  the  Colony  as  a  timber>  imiHirution  or 

,        .  •  «  1    •  . »        .  ,      timber. 

grovug  conntfy,  tho  importation  of  wood  la  very  consulerable. 
bk  1891  ibi*  quantity  amounted  to  17,147,100  feet  of  dressed 
tiiaha^  vained  at  £147,000,  and  88,015,800  feet  6i  undressed, 
vatoad  at  X57*),(>00;  besides  which  there  were  sundries  to  the 
Talar  d  jC^.3O0,  consisting  chietiy  of  doors,  laths,  and  shooks 
md  atavec,  the  total  valuta  of  timber  imported  being  £760,900. 
7W  importation  of  timber  \h  chiefly  from  New  Zealand,  the 
Ufistfld  SIjl  Uuavio,  tlie  Canadian  I^ominion,  the   United 

KiagihNn,  ^  >  Aastralio.      Tlie   timber  tm|M>rted  from  the 

Utter  Cokmr  was  almost   wholly  required  for  the  Broken   Uill 
fa^bMflC    The  timber  export  trade  ol  South  Australia  is  loi'gnly  ii 

^^^•XpQtt  OIMI 

H  Dinias  1891  the  Colony  received  1,747,929  feet  of  dressed  and  Quftntitv  in*. 
96,041^359  feet  undmsed   timber  from  South  Australia ;    and  ^untrr- 
718.236  fert   drwoitvl   and  22,678,659  feet  undressed  from  Now 
;    orer   49   per  cent^    of  all    the   timber  imported   thus 
froQi  those  two  Colonies.     From  tho  United  SUitcs  the 


TLORA. 


Kxport&Uoo  of 
tlmbor. 


KxporU. 


Colony  imported  2,166,588  feet  dressed  and  26,011,989  feet  un- 
dressed timber^more  than  two  and  a-balf  times  the  quantity 
imported  from  the  States  in  the  pi-evioua  year.  The  imports 
from  Scandinavia  amounted  to  12,133,357  feet,  a  quantity  about 
three  times  that  of  1890;  from  the  Canadian  Dominion  the 
Colony  received  5,586,133  feet;  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
aboat  2  J  million  feot;  while  over  2i  million  feet  came  from  the 
Colony  of  Victoria. 

The  export  of  colonial  hardwood  is  relatively  small  as  com- 
j>ared  with  the  timber  imported.  During  the  year  1891,  367,424 
feet  of  dressed  timljer,  valued  at  ^2,799,  and  12,078.430  feet 
of  rough  or  undressed,  valued  at  ^44,437,  also  sundries,  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  shooks  and  staves,  to  the  value  of  £4,845, 
or  a  total  value  of  j£o2,081,  were  exported. 

During  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1891  the  exports  of 
New  South  Wales  timber  were  : — 


Y<*r. 

DnMod  Timber. 

Undresvpd  Timber. 

18S2 

Fwt  of  1  In.  thick. 
132.8M 

Feet  of  1  in.  thick. 
5.771,808 

18S3 

218,517 

8.CI  1.237 

18S4 

320.003 

14,239.211 

1885 

203.D30 

9,777.707 

1886 

133,973 

13,255,8(H 

1S87 

179,572 

15,541.220 

1888 

255.8«9 

32,519,134 

1889 

206,469 

24.300.200 

18W 

393,232 

20,819.819 

1891 

367.424 

12,078.430 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  quantity  exported  varied  greatly; 
tliis  is  entirely  due  to  the   lluctuution   in  the  amount  taken  by 


From  the  year  1884  large  public  works  were  executttl 

in  UiAt  colony,   requiring  coiudilerablo   quantities   of  KardwooJ, 

wlticfa    wj»   more    readily   procurable   from   New   South    Wales. 

Oat  of  a  total  export  of   14,239,211   feet  of  unilresaecl  timber  in 'nujrcoionui 
'  cxporuuuii. 

l&t*i,  Victoria  took  11,170,536;  in  1890,  18,956,376  feet  out  of 

a  totai  export  of  20,819,819  feet;  and  in  1891,  10,026,223  feet, 

ihe  cotal  export  being  12,07S,430. 


As  already  pointed  out,  althouirh  t)»e  Colony  is  endowed  with  ^'«  nwciMt.r  tn 
great  wealth  of  timber,  not  only  of  hardwood  but  of  softwood  and 
pine,  tJve  imports  very  largely  exceed  the  exports.  The  imports, 
howDrer,  are  chiefly  pine  and  softwood.  The  pine  grown  in  the 
CoUmy  SB  in  some  re^>octs  inferior  to  both  oregon  and  kauri, 
Waee  the  large  importation  of  these  timbers,  but  the  softM-oods 
«f  the  ooontry  will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world,  both  for  durability  and  beauty.  They  arc 
enSIy  wrought  and  well  udnpt^id  for  t!ie  iitier  kind  of  cai'j>eutry 
tnd  cabinet-work,  and  it  is  only  because  they  are  so  little  known 
that  the  Aoftwoods  of  the  brush  forests  have  not  been  more 
estttutvely  uacd. 

The  floecific  ijraWtv  and  resistance  to  breaking  of  various  New  Htrenythof 
8o«th  Wales  timbers,  and  of  some  of  the  best  known  European  and 
other  rariHie«r  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  With  regard  to 
the  New  Houth  Wales  timbers  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
wrrr  motle  with  pickctl  specimens,  so  that  the  results  are 
coiudderably  higlier  thnn  would  be  obtained  in  actual 
pffactice.  The  modulus  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which 
is  rwpdred  to  break  a  bar  1  in.  squiire,  supported  at  two  points  1 
{oof  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middle  l>etween  the  points  of  siip[>ort, 

or 

3W^ 

lead  applied  at  middle  of  beam  l>etwecn  supports  ;  b  = 
rf— depth, /  =  length  of  beam,  and  s  =  co-efficient  of  rupture 
or  braakiog  fttress  per  square  inch. 
X 
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FOREST  CONSERVAnoX. 
XkmwmoBaaty  of  ])r«iervin5  the  timber  rftsourcfts  of  the  Colony,  iJmbS''^"*  *** 
pr<^«nUn^tli«  ruthless  dpiitruction  of  the  bej^tapocipa  of  brush 
itArdwt>nd,  hitherto  carried  on  by  settlors  and  tinibnr-getters, 
finnci|]allr  in  the  Clarence  River  district,  and  in  ihe  eucalyptus 
fgmte  on  the  Murmy.  decided  thts  Government,  in  1871,  to  estah- 
tidi  •  eitrtain  nnniber  of  forest  reserves  throughout  the  country,  in 
vkidi  permission  to  cut  timber  should  be  ^nntod  upon  payment 
<tf  *  fixed  fee.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  stringent  regulations 
aUme  cooXd  put  a  atop  to  the  reckless  operations  of  the  licensed 
tiabiV-geUers,  but  it  u-as  not  until  Septenil>er,  1878,  that  mich 
mihfinm  *  <  rr  issued.  These  appeared  not  a  day  too  soon,  aa 
Uk»  Iwttt  8p«ciKi  of  oedar,  which  abounded  in  the  Clarence  River 
ilii<ihiii,  imd  been  vxploitod  to  such  a  wastefal  extent  that  the 
■ipply^  of  tbi£  magnilicent  timber  threatened  to  give  ouU  Cutting 
dovn  indiscriminately  trees  of  all  sizes,  and  clearing  the  lower 
hniU  of  their  >>eRt  timber,  the  cedar-cutters,  after  di.si>osing  of  all 
lliihi  <yral-i  be  cheaply  transported,  or  easily  floated  down  the  rivers 
in  xkme  oi  flood,  loft  a  considerable  surplus  of  felled  timber  on  the 
pfmnd  to  lie  and  roU  Tliey  then  travelled  further  north,  to  carry 
Oft  iKe  mme  deprrtlations  along  the  rivers  of  the  neighbouring 
Oolooy  «)f  Qtte<»tsUoiL  The  same  system  had  been  pursued  in 
Um  gma  fotwta  of  the  Murray.  ConKideralde  qnantiti««  of 
^gSMOmi  timber  were  destroyed  in  the  forest  reserves  of  that  part 
«f  IIm  Colony,  to  ihe  deiriroent  of  tlte  district,  which  wat*  depri%'ed 
«l  ilB  natoml  «r«*ltb,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  Colony  at  large, 
vlud)  suffettnl  thn  1ob8  of  much  of  its  beat  timber  without  receiv- 
ing an  rqnivalent  in  re^tmue. 

In  1875  the  office  of  Forest  Riinger  was  tirst  created,  and  this  rowst 06n«ini 
Wd  to  tile  CormaUon  of  a  Forest  Conservation  Branch  attached  (onufid. 
to  ihif  Depftftmffnt  of  3Iines,  which  was  establisheil  in  March, 
1882.  K>vring  lh«  year  IdSO,  however,  the  Forest  Conservation 
Bffsadi  was  placp4  under  the  administration  of  tho  Colonial 
SeoHafy,  hnt  has  mnce  been  again  pat  under  the  control  of  the 
Minfater  for  Iflnw  and  Agriculture.      In   the  year    1882  tho 


FLORA. 


Forest  rang«n. 


Colony  was  subdivided  into  a  number  of  districts.  These  Bre- 
fre<|uently  inspecteci  by  forest  rangers,  whose  duty  is  to  report 
on  tbo  existing  state  of  proclaimed  reserves,  control  the  opera 
tions  of  licensed  timber-getters,  receive  royalties  ou  the  various 
kinds  of  timber,  upon  which  such  dues  may  be  levied,  and 
report  upon  applications  to  ringlmrk  trees  on  Crown  lan<l5, 
whether  comprised  in  State  forests,  reserves,  or  otherwise.  The 
forest  rangers  and  assistants  employed  by  the  department  have 
the  supervision  of  twenty -one  State  forests  with  an  area  of  97,713 
acres.  The  timber  i-eserves  throughout  the  Colony  number  992, 
and  cover  an  area  of  5,502,941  acres,  so  that  the  total  area  of 
land  devoteti  to  the  conservation  of  timber  in  New  South  Wales 
amounts  to  5,000,653  ftcres.  In  April,  1(*90,  Mr.  J.  E.  Brown, 
of  South  Australia,  was  appointed  Director-Genei-al  of  Forests  of 
Now  South  Wales. 


Tliiibor  obtained      On  the  reserves  subf ect  to  royalty,  the  quantity  of  timber  cut 

from  retcFToa.       _  *■  J       Jf  ^  J 

in  1891  amounted  to  11,760,497  superticial  feet,  in  addition  to 
which  .5,619  8leef»ers  and  442  piles  were  obtained.  In  1890  the 
quantity  of  timber  cut  measured  10,078,967  superficial  feet, 
and  the  number  of  piles  cut  was  107. 


Ravonuo  from 
timbar  liccntca. 


The  revenue  derived  from  the  issue  of  timber  licenses,  from 
royalty,  permits,  and  other  dues,  amounted  in  1891  to  Xlt>,455, 
and  the  revenue  received  from  the  forest  reserves  of  the  Crown 
since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  regiilations  proclaimed  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1878,  in  each  of  the  following  years  was — 

£ 
1S79    7,310 

1880 8,328 

1881    10,156 

1862    12.327 

1883    .•. Itt.301 

1884     17.665 

188fi    13.1U 

1886    1.%9.H4 

1887    13,629 

1888    19.019 

1889    M  16.521 

1890    \r%ATi 

1891    18,456 


STATE   NUBSEBIES. 


or  « totel  for  13  years  of  £182,126  wbich,  before  the  intt-oduc- 
tioo  of  the  present  system,  voald  have  been  &  loss  to  the  country^ 
vithont  taking  into  considcratioa  the  much  greater  loss  caused 
\j  the  indiscriminate)  felling  carried  on  in  former  years. 
Under    the   present  regulations  care  is  taken  to  preserve  from  orrth  of  Umber 

1  •ii*iTi  ••!  y  t«i      which  may  he 

dcstnictaon  all  timber  below  a  certain  girth,  measured  at  a  height  Mini. 
«i  5  feet  from  the  ground,  according  to  a  careful  classiHcation  of 
IW  Tarioaa  timbers  at  present  in  demand.  Trees  not  named  in 
t^  list  may  be  cut  at  the  minimum  girth  that  may  be  endorsed 
OB  the  licensp,  or  as  specified  in  writing  by  the  forest  ranger  in 
Av^  of  ihe  reserve. 

The  prascribed  girth  is  set  forth  hereunder : — 


IfanlirwkU, 


Tirolwr. 


Blood-wood 7 

Mountain  ash 0 

Mahogany  (forest) 6 

*Ironbark     (rod,    gray,     and 

browl-leaved)    7 

Peppermint  or  red*wood  5 

Swamp  mahogany 5 

*StriDgybark  5 

Blackwood    4 

Yellow  and  white  box  4 


Otrtb. 

ft.  In. 
0 
0 
0 


Sojitcood^i,  c£'C. 


Black,    red.    or    white    pine 

(Frenela)    3 

Swampoak 3 

Forest  oak   2 


*  W«iefO«ialDlvldli«BaairB.  4t  tod  fur  Iron  bark,  4  teet  for  strinKybork. 


TIm  Forest  Conuiervation  Branch  does  not  solely  limit  its  opera-  staUnurterv 

kiiil  cultivatun 


Co  the  preeervntion  of  native  trees.  It  is  also  charged  with  oitrrca. 
,  t^  cfMfcion  of  a  State  nursery,  the  site  for  which  was  selected  at 
Wfcaj,  in  the  Vieautiful  district  o£  Brisbane  Water,  where  the 
M^Wiitiiation  of  valuable  foreign  timber  trees,  and  the  conserva- 
tioa  of  math  of  the  best  indigenous  species  as  might  bo  otherwise 
Bke^  to  diaappear,  are  attended  ta  The  area  set  apart  for  the 
•Utenr  U  C5  at^rea,  of  which  30  acres  are  cleared  and  cultivated. 


Fomutlon  nt 
i'laituUatis. 


FLORA. 


The  total  stook  of  trees  and  shrubs  was,  in  1891,  about  1,200,000 
About  100,000  troea  from  tho  nursery  wore  diatributed  to  the 
public  Hchools  in  tbtj  Colony  for  the  celebnition  of  Arbor  Day, 
instituted  ui  1890  by  the  then  Miniater  for  Public  luslruction. 

Tim  fumiutiou  of  plautatiuns  in  various  parts  of  the  Colony, 
and  along  railway  lines,  also  forms  part  of  a  programme  wiiicU 
isyearly  becoming  enlarged.  Plantations  of  the  American  CaUilpa> 
$pecio8a  bavo  been  made  on  the  Railway  Iteson^c  at  Cootamundra« 
where  there  are  about  2,700  catalpa,  black  walnut,  and  other 
trees  planted  on  tho  0^  acres  cleared,  and  wattle  plautationa 
have  been  formed  along  the  southern  railway  line  from  Minto  to 
Burradoo,  and  at  Otford,  on  the  Illawarra  Line.  Red  cetlar  is 
extensively  cultivated,  under  the  suiiervision  of  the  department, 
in.  several  of  the  north-«asteni  counties  of  the  Colony.  The  most 
important  cedar  foivst  reserve  is  thq  Don  Dorrifro,  at  the  head  of 
the  Bellinger  and  ^lacleay  Rivers,  which,  at  the  end  of  1891, 
contained  at  least  33,500  trees,  root  cuttings,  and  self-sown 
Btedluigs,  Other  reserves  exist  in  the  counties  of  Durham,  Drake, 
Brisbane,  Parry,  and  Buekland.  Six  thouHond  yonnj^  cedar  trees 
IiAvo  nlsfi  been  planted  at  the  State  nurser}'  near  Oosford.  The 
total  number  of  cedar  cuttings  planted  to  tlio  end  of  1891  was 
about  40,000,  in  addition  to  which  a  great  many  ])lants  were 
raised  from  seed.  In  addition  to  the  nursery  previont^ly  mentioned^ 
a  plantation  was  formed  at  Hogan's  BruKh  in  the  aame  vicinity,, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  plantations  at  VVilennnia  and 
Broken  Hill,  for  the  growth  of  sugar  gums.  Extensive  red-gum 
forest  tracts  exist  on  the  banks  of  the  Murray  River,  wliich  are 
now  under  the  supervision  of  the  Forest  Department, 

The  splendid  collection  of  Australian  timbers,  formerly  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  display  at  previous  exhibitions,  was  transferred 
during  1801  fi*om  the  Mines  De|)artment  to  that  of  the  ForeaU. 
Unfortunately  there  is  not  at  present  suiiicicut  accomniodatioa 
within  the  Forest  Department  to  fully  display  this  moguificeot 
collection. 


TIMBER   LICENSES   AND   PERMITS. 


i»  for  the  preservation  of  timber  are  cUviUed  into  two  suu  rorMt* 
Ti&,  State  Poi%8t3  and  Timber  Keserves,  and  the  latter 
cabdivided  into  three  sub-classea,  A.  B,  and  C,  according  to 
their  iaiportAncc,  and   the  particuhkr  quality  n^d   value  of  thf* 
tiab^r  vUich  the/  oontAiiu 

liMMOft  are  uaaed  to  cut  timber  on  reaerve^  in  claBs  A  at  a  Timiwr  iiectMcs 

atul  |>i'ni>ita. 

ioMd  im  of  .£6  per  annum,  or  10a.  per  mouth,  und  without  royalty ; 


in  ulaai  B  the  fee  demanded  amountR  to  £9,  or  158. 
lamontli ;  on  reserves  iu  class  0  general  permits  to  cut  timber 
far  mv-mills  are  issued  at  it  rate  of  X6  per  annum,  to  which  is 
lAWd  tht>  payment  of  a  royalty,  which  differs  according  to  the 
nine  <tf  the  timber  felled,  and  is  biutcd  on  the  foUowiiig  clossi 


-«iU 


ia  the  Ut  claM,  L«.  Od.  pur  100  superficial  ieet. 
•Aid    ..     la.  3d. 


3rd 

4th 

nth 

6tb 


Is. 
dil. 
6.1. 
3d. 


are  also  issued  to  cut  and  remove  timber  on  ordmary  Timiwr-cuuinK 
vnwn  buids — excepting  State  forcsLn,  timber  rcsf^^*es,  reserves 
iic  paldic  recreation,  or  sites  for  towns  and  villiigea,  or  f>er- 
■■oantly  dedicated  for  auy  public  pur(K>se;  also  lands  within  H 
■luo  of  any  navigable  river,  or  held  under  conditional  lease, 
iutnaurtd  for  sale,  within  an  enclosure  of  less  than  '200  acres,  or 
vilJun  half  a  mile  of  a  liead  station.  The  fee  in  this  case  Is  fixed 
U  X3  par  annum,  or  Ida.  per  quarter,  or  •'>8.  for  any  current 
•nth,  and  the  license  enables  the  holder  to  cut  and  remove  auy 
■  ia4  of  timber,  except  cedar.  The  license  fee  for  cutting  ce<lar, 
Mtd  for  shipping  wattle  bark,  is  lixed  at  £G  per  annum,  and  no 
etiaMnm  of  Ittci  ^rth  than  0  feet^  measured  at  5  feet  from  the 
rniMfl,  may  he  felled  without  special  authority. 

Fm»Ua  aro  iastied  for  cutting  mining  props,  and  for  thinning  p^^ii.  to 
••t  tiflilMr,  m  order  to  improve  the  growth  of  the  trees  remainingj  '"       ''  * 


FLORA 


lultlatioii  of 


for  cutting  and  removing  from  a  reaeire  a  speoiSed  number  and 
kind  of  trees ;  and  also  for  stripping  wattle-1>ark,  or  the  bark  of 
other  troes  for  tanning  purposes. 

Infringements  of  the  timber  regulations  arc  punishable  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  X5  for  tho  first  offence,  £10  for  the  second,  and 
X20  for  the  third,  iiTespecttve  of  the  value  of  the  tintljer  and 
material  destroyed,  for  which  also  the  offender  may  be  held 
responsible.  Tht*  number  of  prosecutions  for  illegally  cutting  and 
removing  timber  in  ItfDI  was  137,  out  of  wliicii  109  convictions 
were  obtained,  and  the  total  amount  of  penalties  was  £112. 

Forestry  is  as  yet  only  in  its  initial  stages  in  this  Colony— and, 
in  fact,  in  Australasia — and  the  Director-General  of  Forests 
strongly  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Forestry,  in 
which  the  information  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work 
might  be  imparted.  Tliis,  if  canied  out,  woidd  prove  of  great 
benotit  to  the  Colonies  generally. 
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PART  VIII. 


Fauna. 


THE  fauna  of  Kev  South  Wales  is  characterised  hj  the 
abMEDce  of  the  forms  of  animal  life  familiar  to  the  Old 
VoHd,  and  the  presence  of  genera  and  species  peculiar  to  the 
iusUmlian  Continent. 

MA  Af  MA  LI  A. 
Thr  order  of  mammalia   is    represented   in   tliis  Colony    by  Mamt( 
the   o^dcmt    animal    known,     the    marsupial,    which    is    extinct 
»  til  other  parts  of   the  world   except    North   ATnerica.      The 
Sbcroptdae    include    several    kinds   of  kangaroos  and  wallabies, 
th«  characteristics    of  which  aro    too  well  Icnonn  to  need  more 
than  paaatng  reference.     The  progress  of  settiemnnt  has   driven 
then  animaU  from    the    more    densely-]X)pulated  parts    of    the 
Culooy,    bat    in    the    country  districts  they  are    still  numerous 
VBOogh  to  canae  very  considerable  datnage  to  the  natural  grasses. 
So  leriotta    has  been    the  injury   thus    wrought,  that  the  State 
4od  run-holders   pay  a  smnll   sum  per  head  for  tho  destruction 
<i  thcae  animals.     The  number  of  kangaroos  and  wallabies,  as  Nnmb«rof 
Mtmated   by    Inspectors   of  Stock,  existing  in    tho  Colony    in 


1^91^  was  about  4,542,000,  besides  which  it  is  estimated  that 
Ibm*  wi^  3,310,000  hares,  28,700  native  dogs,  and  10,600  wil.l 
pifi — tba  latter  of   course  Mug   the  descendants   of    imported 


TTie  genus  Paramelido'  in  represented  by  the  wombat,  and 
ivveral  kinds  of  rata  and  mbbit-rats,  wLich  latter  burrow  under- 
ptmoA  like  their  European  protot)*pe.  They  abound  particularly 
in  tlie  western  districts. 
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PhAlutio  v^ac^ 


Diiiyo. 


X&tWe  CWa. 


Eohttluw. 


Flyiny 


Vtatypuft. 


FAUNA 


The  Flialangystfe^  wliicb  embrace  several  varieties  of  opckasumay 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  Now  Soutli  Wales.  Some  of  the  spcci- 
inens  of  this  family  are  very  handsotne,  and  their  tbick  soft  furs. 
alForJ  a  valuable  article  of  couiiuerco. 

The  dingo,  or  native  dog  {Cnnis  Dingo)^  is  found  in  all  parts  ol 
the  Australian  mainland.  It  will  inbrecd  with  the  domestic  dog, 
and  crosses  are  common  throughout  the  settlements.  The  dingo 
does  not  bark,  and,  according  to  t)r.  Geo.  Bennett,  it  is  allied  to 
the  wild  dog  of  India,  and  may  probubly  have  been  introduced  by 
tht!  AtalayH  some  ccnturien  ago.  Great  destruction  has  beei> 
wrought  amongst  the  flocks  of  the  settlers  by  these  animaJa,  an 
a  price  is  paid  for  every  native  dog  ticstroyed. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  native  cats  (Dasi/urtt^  M(icu/atiu mid 
D,  Viverrinu9)t  both  very  handsomely  marked.  They  arc 
nocturnal  animals,  incapable  of  domestication,  and  prey  ui}on 
binls  and  small  mammal.^. 

The  Echidnai  are  represented  by  several  varieties  of  spiny 
ant-caters,  somewhat  resembling  Uie  £nglibh  hedgehog.  Thai 
favourite  food  of  tkeao  auimala  is  the  various  kinds  of  auts»  whiclv 
are  found  all  over  the  country.  The  female  Echidna  carries  it 
young  in  a  ]>ouch,  which  is  only  visible  during  the  breedin 
st'aaon. 

Flying  foxes,  and  numerous  varieties  of  bats,  are  also  indigenous; 
to  Kew  South  Wales,  and  make  great  depredations  among  th* 
fruit-trae^ 

Of  all  the  animals  found  in  the  Colony  the  most  uurioui  and 
interesting  is,  fwrhaps,  the  Ornithorh/no/nt^  paradooeut,  or  Duck^ 
billed  [»lntypuSj  cnllod  I'y  the  aborigines  tlie  Mallangong  or  Tarn 
breot.  Thia  animal  ia  a  mammal,  and  has  now  been  authori^ 
tatively  shown  to  be  also  oviparous.  The  eggs  brought  forth  a 
meuibranoua,  so  that  the  phitypus  must  be  classed  amongst  tba 
Keptilia. 


BIRDS. 


Most  of  the  animuld  above  mentioned  appuLr  to  bo  more  destruc- 
lire  Uian  osfiful^iuid  if  w«  oxceiJt  thtf  tnule  in  opoBsimi  mid  native- 
cat  furs,  and  kanganx>  skioB — the  exports  of  vliich,  In  1891,  were 
TiJaoii  at  X48,173 — the  commercial  value  of  the  iiidigououB 
■■mirwln  is  very  small.  They  are  being  gradually  displaced,  as 
cj\  '■  I .  advajioea,  by  the  nioro  useful  animals  of  the  Old  World, 

t  <  iiH  cliniHte  of  Now  South  AValea  Hcems  es|*!cially  luJapled, 

uid  which  zLow  fomk  tbo  principal  source  of   tho  wealth  of  its 
sahabitaats.     The  ncclituatisatinn   of   tlie  uiore  useful  Europeau 
iptciM  ia  <juickly  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Jmligenous  aiunial«,  Destrn  tton 
SAid  the  wilds  of  the  interior  of  the  Colony,  which  erstwhile  were 
the  abocle  of  the  kangaroo  aiid  dingo,  are  now  the  home  of  vast 

Gaologioil  research  Ims  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  numerous  e**'"'^  "P*^* 
caftiacil  ayecles  of  gigfintic  mammalia.  The  largest  of  these  pre- 
historic animals  was  the  Diprotodon,  a  marsupial  quadruped,  which, 
acooniing  to  Professor  Owen,  was  as  large  oa  the  rhinoceros  or 
hippopotamus.  Kos&il  renmins  of  another  large  marsupial,  the 
JiutatAa  iwwy  aomewhal  resembling  a  tapir,  and  of  a  uarsupial  lion 
{Th^fimaoho)  have  also  1m.i*ii  discovered.  Bones  of  gigantic  kangaroos 
(JfeervfiUf  tUun)  have  been  frequently  met  with,  as  well  as  those 
of  »  sp9cim  of  wombat  larger  Uton  that  actually  in  existence. 


reiBiiiaa  of  animals  belonging  to  two  distinct  genei'a,  repre- 
ivctt  of  which  sttU  exist  iu  Tasinauin,  the  Thi/lacimis,  or 
pnnchsd  byfoia,  and  thft  Sarcophiltt,^^  more  commonly  known  aH 
Um  TW— linitg  devil,  have  also  been  found  iu  tho  fossilised  state. 


B/ItDS. 

All  th0  mot«  important  families  of  binls  are  represei»te*l  in  the  Vwiciy  o  i.i»t 
of  2?ev  South   Wales,    which   cont^iius  also  a  number  of 
pocaliar  to  the  Colony.     Fow  countries  can  lx)aet  of  a 
vttrioty  of  bvaotiful   binle.     llie  parrot  family  is  repre- 
Ly   a   l*rge   number  of   species,    including  the  lov»  bird 
(JM^prittoctff  undaltUu0),  the  green  parrot,  and  many  kinds  of 
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lories,  all  gorgeously  clothed ;  and  amongst  the  larger  speciea,  the 
white  and  black  cockatoo,  yellow  and  pink-crested,  and  the  grey 

pink-crested  gallahs.  Tlie  family  of  honey -eaters  ( Meliphagidm) 
is  also  represented  by  numei-ous  .and  very  beautiful  varieties. 

Amongst  the  lurger  kinds  of  birds  found  in  the  Colony  are  the 
Mtgapodititr-i  which  includes  the  bru&li  turkey.     These  exist  in 
great  numbers  in  the  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  their  flesh 
Emu.  is  highly  prized.     In  the  western  districts  are  also  found  the  emu, 

thtj  krgfst  of  Australian  birds,  and  the  native  companion,  a  large 
■water  bii-d,  somewhat  like  the  crane  in  appearance. 

Lyr«-biid.  In  the  more  thickly-timbered  parts  of  the  brush  forests,  the 

home  of  the  stately  tree-fern,  is  found  tlie  lyre-bird  (MetLura 
guptrbaj  a  species  of  pheasant,  whose  tail  fonns  a  most  graceful 
ornament.  Here  also  abound  the  Ratin-bird,  species  of  regent- 
birJH,  and  the  rifle  bird,  all  famed  for  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage. 

Aquatic  blnla.  Amongst  water-liirds  are  several  species  of  cranes,  and  enoi-n»ou8 
numbers  of  wild  fowl  of  all  descriptions,  as  well  as  black  swans. 
Tlin  latter  is  essentially  an  Australian  bird,  and  may  be  met  with 

9lw  kbiflfishor.  ia  all  parts  of  the  Colony.  The  great  kingtisber,  or  laughing- 
jackass,  so  named  from  its  extraordinary  ciy,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  birds,  owing  to  the  rcAdincss  with  which  it  destroys 
snakes.  Magpies  and  mocking-birds  may  bo  included  amoi 
those  denizens  of  the  forest  which  more  promuiently  attract 
attention  of  travellers.  There  are  also  several  species  of  owls, 
and  other  night-birds,  and  the  eagle  family  has  not  a  few  repre- 
aeutativea. 


Tbr  filpeon 

trlbo. 


The  pigeon  tribe  is  found  in  large  numbers.,  especially  in  the 
great  primieval  forests  of  the  coast  dihtriuts.  In  the  cedar  brushes 
of  the  Liverpool  Range  white-headed  fruit  pigeons  are  very 
numerous;  and  in  the  brush  forests  of  the  Clarence,  the  Richmond, 
the  Maclony,  and  Illawarra,  tlie  fco^vknot  and  large-tailed  pigeons. 
and  the  Wouga  Wonga  (Leucoaarcia  picatajf  so  prized  for  its 


FISHES. 

Ur^  size  and  the  whiteness  ami  delicacy  o£  its  flesh,  are  very 
pleniifal.  The  bronze-winged  pigeon  is  common  to  almost  all 
part»  of  the  Colony.  Severul  varieties  of  those  birds  ai*e  reniark- 
sble  for  th^ir  beautiful  plumage,  their  size,  and  the  excellence 
ol  their  flesh.  One  of  the  fineat  varieties,  the  partridge  brouze- 
vinged  pigeon,  is  found  alniast  (exclusively  in  the  pluins  of  the 
interior.  Doves  are  also  numerous,  and  most  of  the  species  are 
extremely  delicate  and  beautiful,  The  little  turtle-dove  of  the 
Murray  River  ((Jeopelia  cuneatmj  is  the  prettiest  specimen  of 
this  family. 

Besicles   the    varieties  of   bird.s   mentioned   above    tbei-e    are  othor  varictioa, 
otben,  of  p*»rha[»s  less  note,  but  numerous,  and  frequently  very 
b«aQtiftll.     They  are  all  admirably  described  and  depictefl  in  the 
eeiebnUed  work  of  Dr.  Gould,  vhich  occupies  a  high  rank  amongst 
the  leientiflc  publications  of  the  century. 


F/SITES. 

The  aeaa  which  wash  the  iJiores  of  New  South  Wales  abound 
•ith  fi»h,  but  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony  has  been  so 
BQch  neglected  as  the  fishing  industry.      All  the  best  fishing- 
gronid*  tie  within  a  moderate  distance  of  Sydney,  and,  as  recently  rMhint?  imit 
pointod  out  by  tjie  rishenes  Commission,  it  is  nob  necessary,  in 


to  obtain  the  fish  most  adapted  for  food,  to  despatch  large 
or  fishing  %-essels,  victualled  and  equipped  for  a  cruise  of 
months,  to  fishing  grounds  distant  hundreds  of  miloj)  from 
Iwme.  The  coast  of  the  Colony  presents  many  natural  features 
p^eoXiArly  favourable  to  the  existence  of  a  very  large  supply  of  the 
boit  food  fishes.  In  the  quiet  waters  of  its  numerous  bays  and 
•vtaarici^  ftod  in  the  vast  lakes  and  lagoons  communicating  with 
tfc»  «M,  Are  found  shelter  and  sustenance,  as  well  as  excellent 
lireeditig  grounds.  Tlie  principal  fishes  fovmd  on  the  coast  are  not 
Bi|;imtory,  and  as  a  consequence  may  nearly  always  be  procured 
b)  the  market 
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TXXrSA. 


CUttifluUlirn  ot 
lUhM. 


The  fchnapper. 


Sixty  d  ilTeron  t  famitira  of  fishes,  comprising  3  i8  species,  are  found 
in  New  South  WaKs  waters.  According  to  the  clnssiticakion  of 
the  late  Rev.  J.  S.  Teniaon-Woods,  S.  J.,  these  are  as  follows  : — 


Name  of  bonlly. 


Pereidw  

Hijnamipiuuea 

XandidiL' 

MuUianj  

Sparida;   

Cirrhitidae  ... 

Sconm-nid® 

Teulhididie... 

l^rj'ciJaj , 

Kurtidit  

Volynemicla 

RciJcnidiB 

Xiphiidm....... 

Trichiuridas... 
Acronnrida... 
Caransridw  ... 

fyttidff    

Ooryphienidse 
ScomV.ridiB  .. 
TnichiniiUe... 
lUitrachidie... 
Pcdicniati   ... 

Cottida*  

Cntaphracti 

(tobiidffi  

Hlcnniidffi    ... 
SphyncnidjB 
AthorinidiB... 
Mugi]id:e..  „, 
Fistularidte... 


Ko.  of 


50 
4 
2 
3 

U 
6 

11 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 

16 
1 
2 

10 
5 
I 
4 

I 
15 

n 
n 

4 


Ktmt  of  tamfly. 


Ophiocephalid» 
Trachypteridflp.. 
l*nnja?centrid».. 

Labridv 

Gftdopsidic    ..  .. 

Oadidw 

Plcuronectidao  .. 

Silurtd.'P . 
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The  edible  tishefl  comprise  105  different  species ;  amongst 
best  known  may  be  mentioned  : 

The   schnapper  (Pagrus  unicoloT)^  the  most   valuable  of 
Australian  6ahes,  is  found  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  c< 
and  is  very  abundant.     It  is  a  deep-water  tish,  found  gencrillj 
near   rocky   points   or   reefs   ninning   out   into   the   sea. 
schnappers  "school/'  as  it  is  termed,  during  the  summer  monl 
and  are  then  most  plentiful.    Ilie  young  fisli^  known  as  red  I 
frequents  the  Larbours  and  estuaries  of  tbe  coast,  but  is 
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found  in  fihallow  wat^r.  The  schnapper  is  caught  by  the  hook, 
which  it  takes  freely,  as  ifc  will  attack  almost  any  bait  It 
•otnetimeH  attains  a  very  large  size,  weighing  an  much  an  30  Ih. 

Tbe  nannigai  is  a  deepwater  tish,  «iught  with  the  hook,  and  NannlaoL 
tatsks  high  in  public  estimation  as  an  edible  fish.  Th(*  supply  is 
not  Urge,  as  the  fish  is  not  specially  sought  after,  beiikg  chiefly 
ofateaMd  by  fishonncMi  in  soaroli  of  schnappor.  The  nannigiii  is 
•ctmtafioaUy  inter«&thig  as  oii«  of  Uie  oldest  forms  of  bonytishes 
now  ftarriving. 

Hie  lilack  rock-cod  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  Australian  Book-ood. 
fiiib,  and  is  also  a  d(>ep-wat«r  fish,  npvcr  caj»tured  by  the  net,  It 
lA  fotind  Dioro  abundantly  in  the  warmer  waters  of  the  north  of 
the  Colony,  where,  us  a  rule,  it  attains  larger  pro])ortions  than  to 
ibe  aottthword  of  Sydn(«y.  It  grows  to  a  groat  size,  specimens 
frooi  36  to  40  lb.  being  not  uncommon. 

A  fish  of  fH'eat  sizp  and   Ijcaatr,  known  in  Australia  as  the  SAimon. 
mIbmd.  lA  found  off  the  eoa-st  in  prodigious  quantities.     It  has  no 
ftAnity  whatever  to  the  true  sahnon,  and  is  inferior  tu,  an  article 

dfood. 

The  flaihrad,  a  tine  fish,  of  which  there  are  severnl  varipties,  is  nath«ui, 
both  by  the  hook  and  net.     It  is  of  excellent  quality  and 
high  aniongvt  New  Sooth  Wales  tishes. 

There  arr  foar  species  of  whiting  found  in  thesf  waters.     The  whltln^. 
momon  Hind-whiting  and   the  trumpeter-whiting  are  both  very 
ibvndant,  bat  the  other  two  species  are  more  rare.     The  sand- 
v^ing  is  perhaps  the  fish  most  in  demand  in  the  metropolitan 
urktCa,  where  it  is  to  be  obtained  all  the  year  round. 

The  jew-fiah  is  the  largest  edible  fish  found  on  the  New  South  Jcw-iih. 
Wftlas  coasts  attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  5  feet.     It  is  found 
IttU  ManoiWf  bat  most  fre<{uently  during  summer.     The  teraglin 
%cf  the  wrni^  family  as  the  jew-fish,  though  it  does  not  reach  an 
Vfttftl  tixe.    The  air  bladder  is  lartfe  and  of  excellent 
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The  mackerel  is  obtaitied  in  enormous  quauitties  off  the  coast, 
and  sornetimeB  even  in  the  hnrliours.  It  is  a  good  fish  when  eaten 
fresh,  but  it  decomposes  rapidly. 

The  family  of  Mugilidi^,  or  mullets,  is  well  represented  in 
Australian  waters.  Tlio  sea  mullet  is  a  large  fish,  often  attaining 
a  length  of  2  feet,  and  a  weight  of  8  !h.  It  is  regarded  by  some 
authorities  as  unsurpassed  in  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavour  by  any 
fish  in  the  world ;  and  it  visits  these  shores  in  countless  numljers 
in  the  season  when  it  is  iu  the  best  condition.  While  young  the 
fish  keeps  entirely  to  the  creeks  and  lakes,  where  it  increases  in 
size  very  rapidly,  but  when  full-grown  it  seeks  the  o^m  waters. 

There  are  four  species  of  gar-fish  found  on  the  New  South  Wales 
coast.  The  Sydney  gar-fish  is  very  abuudaiit,  especially  towards 
the  end  of  summer,  making  its  appearance  in  shoals,  sometimes  of 
enormous  size.  The  river  gar-fish  is  even  of  better  quality  than 
the  last  mentioned,  but  is  not  so  plentiful  as  formerly.  The  other 
species  are  seldom  met  with.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties 
of  fishes  found  in  the  waters  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  many  of  which 
are  very  valuable  as  articles  of  food,  but  for  the  most  part  are 
neither  so  numerous  nor  so  easily  obtained  as  those  referred  to. 

Destructive  fishes  are  by  no  means  rare  ;  the  shark  family  being 
largely  represented,  not  only  in  the  deep-sea,  off  the  coast,  but  evea 
iu  the  harbours.  The  shark  h  not,  however,  absolutely  valueleta 
The  finR  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Chinese  markets  ;  the  skiu  also 
has  some  commercial  value,  while  from  the  liver  is  extracted  a 
large  quantity  of  valuable  oil,  equal  in  every  respect  to  cod-liver  oQ 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  fisheries  of  New  South  \\'alea  have 
been  much  neglected,  and,  as  a  further  instance  of  this,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  although  dui-ing  the  wiuter  season  imineuse  shoals 
of  herrings  visit  these  coasts,  no  attempt  is  made  to  take  and  preserve 
them.  The  Rev.  J,  K.  Teuison-Woods,  Sir  Willijim  Macleay,  and 
the  members  of  the  Fisheiies  Commission,  have  strongly  directed 
attention  to  the  value  of  this  fish.     It  is  quite  as  abundant  as  the 
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Iwiiiing  of  Scoilanil,  and  superior  in  flavour;  and,  preserved  like 
Cftrdines,  it  vould  no  doubt  rival  that  delicacy.  There  is  ample  evi- 
d«D0e  Uiat  tLe  applioatioo  of  a  little  capital,  and  intelligent  manage- 
mmt^  would  make  the  herring  fishery  a  very  profitable  industry. 

In  Sydney  the  supply  of  freah-water  fish  is  very  limited,  although  Ft 
tlie  riven  of  the  Colony  produce  some  most  excellent  npoeimen.s. 
Hie  rivers  Murray,  Murrumbidgce,  Lachlan,  and  Darling  are  the 
axist  plentifully  stocked,  the  Murray  cod  (OUgorus  Milchelli)  being 
pflffffcapii  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  their  fishes.  Another  fish  of 
the  nine  apedea  is  tlie  Olifforus  Mac(piar'ien»itiy  which  is  to  be 
nat  with  in  the  upper  l)ranches  of  the  Clarence.  Both  these 
ipedoMiai  of  Murray  cod  have  bven  found  weighing  as  much  as 
100  Ik  Hie  silver  perch  and  several  kinds  of  the  Fercidie  family, 
■o  kigkly  prized  for  their  delicacy,  are  pltmtiful  in  the  rivers.  In 
tiw  Richmond  River  the  cat-fish  (Copidoglams  Tandanus)  is  very 
whihit  herrings  and  mullet  are  caught  in  almost  all  the 
rivers  of  the  Colony. 

Littir  systematic  attempt  ha^i  yet  been  mrule  to  acclimatize  Euro- 
pmn  rarieties  of  edible  fishes,  although  success  would  moHt  pro- 
bably attend  any  ofibrts  in  this  direction,  evuiy  diiUculty  having 
bMA  overcome  in  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania.  Some  five 
or  sue  thousand  trout  ova,  presentc^l  by  the  Ocelong  Acclimatisation 
Horiety,  hftve  been  distributed  in  various  localities,  including  the 
Prnptct  Roservoir. 

Among  the  Crustacee,  which  abound  on  the  coast  and  in  the  cmiunv. 
mif  com— i  of  the  intf  rior,  the  lobster  and  several  varieties  of  salt 
ladfrHb-water  crayfish  are  most  noticeable.     The  prawn  {Pcnorua 
MmJanltttf)  m  very  abundant  in  all  the  shallow  bays  and  harbours. 

The  oyaterx  of  New  South  Wales  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  Oystais, 
fcn»»!rly   wew  very  plentiful.      Tlie  commercial  species  of   the 
(UoDy  is  the  fiuoiliar  rock -oyster  (Osirea  glomerata);  but  a  mud- 
{Oth^a  eduiis)  oocnrs  in  some  numbers  along  the  coast. 
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though,  owing  to  tlie  greater  abundance  of  the  rock  variety,  it  has 
not  yet  received  mucti  commercial  attention.  The  rock-oyster  of 
New  South  Wales  in  form  and  general  aspect  resembles  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  American  oysters,  and  corresponds  vrith  them  in 
its  breeding  hahita,  which  are  essentially  different  from  thost;  of 
the  English,  Victorian,  and  Tiisnianian  mud-oyster.  These  latter 
at  certain  times  are  said  to  be  out  of  season,  and  are  tiUwl  with  a 
grey,  gritty  matter,  that  feels  like  sand  in  the  mouth.  Thia 
gritty  substanaj  is  shown  by  the  microscope  to  consist  of  millions 
of  minute  oysters  ;  for  this  species  of  oyster  nurses  its  brood  in 
tlu!  mantle-cavities  of  the  pai-ent  up  to  an  advanced  state  of  deve- 
lopment. The  rock-oyster,  however,  turns  out  its  young  to  shift 
for  itself,  not  only  in  a  shell-less,  but  even  in  an  unfertilized  con 
ditiou  ;  and  such  Ls  its  fecundity,  that  tho  rocks  and  every  avail 
able  holding-place  become  literally  plastered  with  the  embryo 
brood,  insomuch  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  dale  artificial 
culture  was  very  little  resorted  to.  But  owing  to  bad  management 
the  oyster-beds  of  Port  Jackson,  Port  Stephens,  the  Hawkesbur)*, 
and  the  Shoalhavcn  were  greatly  injured,  so  that  the  markets  of 
the  metropolis  had  to  depend  upon  the  beds  of  the  Clarence,  th« 
Richmond,  and  other  northern  rivers,  as  well  as  other  pi 
beyond  the  Colony,  for  their  supply  of  oysters.  Tho  appointment 
of  the  Fisheries  Commission,  in  IHSO,  probably  prevented  the 
entire  extinction  of  the  oyster  industrj'  in  New  South  Wales, 
though  the  o|)eralions  of  the  Commission  have  been  much  impedeit 
through  lack  of  suOicient  legislation  to  enable  them  to  clu^ok  tho 
improvidence  of  the  lessees,  wlio  strip  tho  oyster-beds  without 
Oyjtar ctiiiuni.  regard  to  future  supply.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  "  pares  "  like  those  which  may  be  seen  along  the  ooaata 
of  France  and  Belgium,  where  oyster  culture  is  conducted  oa 
scientific  principles,  would  be  remunerative,  as  tho  demand  for 
thia  delicacy  is  great  and  continually  increasing. 
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Several  varieties  of  fishes  which  have  long  disappeared  from 
other  parts  of  the  world  ore  still  re^tresented  in  New  South  Wales, 
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thflse  are  the  ceatracion,  or  Port  Jackson  sliark,  whose 
tpcth  raetnble  thoso  of  the  fossil   acrodis  found   in   the  mesozoic 
AgpowtB,  and  the  ceratoclus,  an  existing  ganoid,  otherwise  exelu- 
^irely  represented  in  the  trias  formation,  its  anatomy  showing  a 
cooaecting  link   between  a  lizat-il  and  a  fish.      Amongst  other 
raMrkable  fishos  found  in  these  waters,  several   may  be  enumer- 
ated.    The  frog  (isli,  belonging  to  the  onler  Fediculati,  has   6na 
adapted  for  walking  on  the  ground  rather  than  for  swimming,  and 
i»  firynnd  floating  iD-ahore  amongst  marine  plants,  from  which  it  is 
with  difficulty  distinguished,  owing  to  its  great  resemblance  to  them 
tapotnt  of  colour.     The  hopping  fish,  a  variety  of   gobii,   or  sea- 
godgeon,  has  its  fins  developed  into  legs,  so  that  the  animal  is  able 
<tt  b»p  along  the  mud  Hats  which  it  frequents.     The  eyes  of  this  fish 
anciiriou«ly  placed  at  the  top  of  its  head,  and  ai-e  capable  of  being 
IkfWt  far  out  of  their  sockets,  and  of  moving  independently  of 
oae  another.     The  Hippocampus,  or  sea-horse,  so  named  from  a  the  ua  hone. 
ravmblance  in  the  shapeof  the  headland  forepart  of  the  body  to  that 
d  llie  horse,   is  a   very  singular  fish,   but  the  pliyllopteryx   is 
^frlo^  the  most  remarkable  fish  of  Australia,  if  not  of  the  world. 
It  b  tike  the  ghost  of  a  sea-horse,  with  its  winding-sheet  all  in 
ohhooa  around  it     Its  tattered  cerements  are  in  shape  and  colour 
&t  the  flea-we«:d  it  frequents,  so  that  it  hides  and  feeds  with 
•fay.    Thr  dugong  (Ualicore  A  ustralis)  was  formerly  met  with  at  DuBong. 
til  Bionthji  of  liie  Richmond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick  Rivers,  but  is 
ViVidiioin  aeen  south  of  the  Brisbane  River,  in  Queensland.     It 
'WnUea  the  porpoise  in  shape  and  size,  but  has  no  dorsal  fin- 
Hiidda  ia  heavy  and  thick,  and  is  said  to  make  excellent  leather. 
liabita  of  this  animal  are  those  of  a  graminivorous  ruminant, 
itomach  being  exactly  like  that  of  an  ox;  it  frequents  the  fiats 
riiaUowi  along  the  margin  of  the  shore,  and  feeds  upon  the 
which  is  found  thereon.     Like  the  whale  family,  it  suckles 
yugng.  i»  warm-bloodB<l,  and  therefore  is  incorrectly  described 
w  a  Aah.     The  dugong  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes  measuring 
\i  Utt  long  and  10  feet  in  girth.     An  animal  of  such  dimensions 
woald  wcd^  about  300  lb. 
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During  11^91  the  Fish  Market,  Woolloomooloo,  was  sQp]iUed  with 
60,869  baskets  iish,  including  2,271  dozen  Bchnapper,  46  dozen 
salmon  (arripia  8olar\  «'>S8j^  dozen  kii»g-tiah,  76  dozen  jew-tiafay 
76o^V  dozen  teraglin,  32J  dozen  naunigai,  and  3,332^  dozen  cray- 
fiah,  besides  3,459|  baskets  prawns.  The  amount  realized  at  the 
market  for  the  tish  referred  to  was  X42,278.  4,727  bags  of 
oysters  wero  taken  from  the  ti(]al  waters  of  the  Colony  in  1891, 
and  1G,G96  Isigs  were  imported  from  Queensland  and  New 
Zealand.  31,340  lb.  weight  of  Murray  River  cod  were  exported 
to  Victoria  during  the  yeai*.  Considerable  <)uantities  of  pi-awn« 
arrive  in  Sydney  by  coasting  steamers,  which  never  go  into  th« 
Fish  Market,  and  are  not  included  above. 


REPTILES. 

The  snake  and  lizard  families  number  many  varieties,  which  are 
distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  reptiles,  however 
have  generally  disappeared  from  the  settled  portions  of  the  Colony^ 
having  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  which  tlie  con- 
dition of  tlie  country  in  its  natural  state  afforded  them.  Several 
species  of  snakes  are  venomous,  particularly  the  death-adder,  the 
black  snake,  the  brown,  and  the  tiger  snake,  but  accidents  due  to 
snake  bite  are  now  of  rare  occurrence.  Most  reptiles  retreat  at 
the  appixiach  of  man,  and  there  is  comparatively  tittle  danger  to 
bo  apprehended  from  their  presence.  Lizards  are  common,  very 
beautifully  marked,  and  some  species,  particularly  the  iguanas, 
attain  a  considerable  size. 

Although  tho  rivers  of  the  Colony  of  Queensland  are  the  abode 
of  several  species  of  alligators,  tliose  of  New  South  Wales  are 
entirely  free  from  the  presence  of  theoe  dangerous  saurians. 
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Shipping  and  Commerce. 

TKE  oammerce  of  Kew  South  Wales  is  exceeded  in  value  by 
di&t  of  no  other  colony  or  dcpend^^ncy  of  Great  Britain, 


xoeptod.  India,  with  a  fwpulation  about  246  timo« 
ImVK,  fcaa  a  trade  hnrdly  four  tiiiitrs  as  great  as  this  Colony, 
vkUe  the  Dominion,  vhose  population  numben  over  four  times 
ttsl  of  New  South  Wales,  does  not  equal  it  in  the  value  of  its 

The  trade  of  these  countries  for  the   years   slioH'n 


Szpotta 


<UO&-»M 

i\m» 

SMthWalM(1891) 


£ 
93,909,856 
^.022,226 
25,383.897 


£ 

102,35^526 

19.806,355 

25.944,000 


Totil 


£ 

196.200.382 
i4,83ft.581 
51.327.417 


smppiNo, 

Prior  to  the  year  1822  the  records  of  j  the  shipping  trade  of  tlie  Earij- •hippins 

Wooy  ar»   very  meagre  ;  in    the  year  mentioned,  however,  the 

f^iffUkg  amooBted  to  71  vessels  inwards,  aggregating  n  tonnage  of 

323S4;  and  60  vessels  outwards,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  20,793. 

TSmitji-4*ight  years  afterwards,  just  before  the  Bepanition  of  Port 

A&Qcpi,  thft  figures  stood  thus:  976  vefuels  inwards,  with  a  tonnage 

•^  7^4,-15  tons,  and   1,014  vessels  ontwardn,  with  a  tonnage  of 

'  VooB^     In   1851,  the  year  of  the  separation  of  Victoria 

froo  the  parent  Colony,  the  trade  fell  to   553  vessels  inwards, 

153,002  tons,  and  503  vessels  outwards  of  139»020  tons. 


7W  Mparation  of  Queensland  caused  no  decline  in  the  trade  of  Sepwmtionoi 
lli0  ColooT,  a»  ahown  by  the  retunia  Powibly  the  classing  of  moMd  no  <i«> 
Aortbtfm  boats  as  foreigin  traders,  instead  of  aa  ooosters,  would  bo 
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the  cause  of  even  an   appareut  increase,   for  in   1860,   the  yeaj 

following  the  separation,  the  shipping  amounted  to  1,424  \-esscl 

inwards,  with  a  tonnage  of  427,835  tons,  and  1,43S  vessels  out 

wards  of  431,484  tons,  a  considerable  advance  on  the  figures  o 

the  previous  year.      From   1860  to  the  present  time  trade  hai 

rapidly  increased,  and  at  a  greater  ratio  than  the  population  ;  af 

that  in  1891  the  tonnage,  inwards,   amounted  to  2,821,898  toni 

and  the  outward  tonnage  to  2,872,338,  or  5,694,236  tons  in  alL 

tes^ 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  fairly  constant,  though  chockei 

Mffbm. 

occasionally  by  the  occurrence  of  bad  seasons  here,  or  failure  a 

prices  in  Uie  Kurojjean  markets.     The  following  table  shows  thf 

quantity  and  tonnage  of  shipping  arriving  and  de{)arting  fron 

New  South  Wales,  at  intervals  of  five  years,  from  the  date  of  the 

earliest  records  to  the  year  1891.     A  marked  falling  off  is  showiL 

in  the  figures  for  1890,  a  circumstance  attributable  to  the  maifl 

time  strike  which  was  so  unfortunate  a  feature  of  the  industrial 

operations  of  that  year  : —                                                                    M 

Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared.                              ■ 

^r 

tDwmnta. 

OutwinlL               ■ 

idftT. 

Number. 

Tonnofttt. 

Nambor.             Toniiif*.    fl 

1822 

7! 

22,924 

60 

acTwl 

1S25 

85 

24,559 

75 

22,688fl 

1830 

157 

3l,22a 

147 

28,829l 

1835 

260 

63.019 

269 

06,961^ 

1840 

709 

178,958 

665 

163,70W 

IS4o 

597 

105,352 

614 

103,96tfl 

\S5Q 

976 

234,21  ri 

1.014 

263,6491 

1855 

1.152 

353,323 

1,185 

362,48I" 

I860 

1,424 

427,aV. 

1.43H 

431,4»4 

1865 

1,912 

635,  &8S 

2.120 

690,294^ 

1870 

1,858 

(589,820 

2,006 

7T1.94Afl 

1875 

2,376 

I.IOO.OSG 

2,294 

1.059,10L| 

1880 

2,108 

1,242,458 

2,043 

l,UlO,32Ll 

1885 

2.fi01 

2,088,307 

2,583 

2,O44,770| 

1890 

2.889 

2,413,247 

2,777 

2.34S,625fl 

Bhlwlnc  of  Sty 

1891 

3.021 

2,821,898 

3.100 

2,872,33M 

»      The  shipping  tonnage  of  New  South  Wales  greatly  exceeds  Uufl 

eompand  with 
oUwcoIodIm. 

L. 

of  any  other  colony   of  the  Australian  group.     Victoria  staadi 

VESSELS    ENTERED    AND    CLEARED. 


after  vhicli  in  their  order  come  South  Australia,  New 
JSealAnd,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and  Queensland.  Of  the 
totel  shipping  of  Australaain  in  lt<91  about  one-tliird  entered  and 
cleared  in  New  South  WaleB  poiie. 

The  trade  of  the  Colony  is,  to  a  very  largo  extent,  in  British  Tnuieof  c. 
handsi  though  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  foreign 
Alppitig  since  1881.  In  1870  the  British  shipping  entered  and 
ckared  amounted  to  1,333,410  tons,  while  in  1891  it  was  4,902,607 
t<Bi^  shoving  an  increase  of  3,569,197  tons.  The  foreign 
dbipptng  amount^l  to  128,352  tons  in  1870,  and  791,629  tons  in 
1891,  being  an  increase  of  663,277  tons. 
The  advp4it  of  the  French  line  of  Messageriea  Maritimes,  in  French  ami 

ncmnari  mall 

lft83,  aod  of  two  lines  of  German  steamships  some  four  years  ktcau'cw- 
lafew.  has  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Coloof ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  in 
1^1  w«  86*1  |>er  cent  of  the  whole.     The  annexed  table  shows 
Utf  itspective  amounts  of  each  class  for  the  ycai-s  mentioned  : — 

Britiah  and  Foreign  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 


Jm 

Britbh. 

VMCB. 

Totftl. 

TODB. 

ToDi. 

Tom. 

1870 

1.333.410 

I2s.;i:i2 

1.461,762 

1«75 

2.001, tU  I 

166,546 

2,1G8.187 

laso 

2,25lt,9--M 

172. 8o5 

2,432,779 

IAS 

3.6i:>,5K-J 

517,495 

4,133,077 

III88 

3.74(),725 

511,879 

4.258,60* 

1887 

3,83*J,r»27 

48C.23I 

4,322,758 

1888 

4J4I.5A1 

623,Sri8 

4J65,4»9 

im 

4.G:»9.798 

«(JI.3S1 

5,:KI.179 

1880 

4,l»ti.efi3 

tt04,iM»n 

4,761,872 

Ittl 

4.902.007 

791,629 

5,694,'236 

Of  Um  tonnage  set  down  as  British,  the  larger  portion  is  OH-ned 
WN^ttlCfffdin  the  colonies.  In  1870,  out  of  1,333,410  tons  of 
tkinisig  coitered  and  cleared  under  the  Britiah  flag,  964,718  tons,  or 
7i-3  per  oent,  were  Australasian  ;  in  1880,  out  of  2,259,924  tons 
and  deareii,  1,499,236  tons,  or  66*3  per  cent,  represented 
•hi|>plng;  while  in  1891  the  colonial  shipping  amounted 
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to  3,088,891  tons,  out  of  a  total  of  4,902,607  tons,  or  63  perl 

BritUh  B»ii|ii>insr.  cfnt-    The  Amount  of  British  and  British-colonial  Hhipping  entered 

and  cleared  from  New  South  Wales  ports  for  the  years  aliovra 

was  OS  follows : —                                                                                     ■ 

Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  trading  to  New  South  Wales.        1 

Yflw. 

Stipplnffbotonging- 

QutwrnnJi 

Tb  flroftt  Britain. 

Tu  British  iMMiciiaioni. 

Ton*. 

Tom. 

Tom. 

1870 

368,092 

964,718 

1,333,410 

1876 

736.989 

1,260,958 

1.997.927 

1880 

760.688 

1.499.236 

2.259,924 

188A 

* 

l,5a>.09l 

2,095,491 

3,615,582 

ism 

1.503.921 

2.24'2,804 

3.746,725 

1S87 

1,599.191 

2,237,336 

3.836.527 

1888 

1.7I7,M£) 

2.424,002 

4,141,551 

1889 

1.842.727 

2.817,071 

4,630.798 

1890 

1.5n,172 

2.579,791 

4,156,9«3 

IA91 

1,813.716 

3,088.891 

4.902,607 

Tonruve  of             Compai-ed  with  the  ligurea  just  given,  the  tonnage  of  the  foreign 

loreign  Tvncia,   yggggjg  trading  with  New  South  Wales  will  appear  very  souiILI 

Taking   the   ywir    1891,    for    which    the    inward    and    outward 

tonnage  for  the  principal  nationalities  are  given  below,  Germany 

stands  first,  then  Americn,  after  which  oomes  France.     BcandiJ 

naviii  is  the  only  other  nation  whose  carrying  trade   with  tbel 

Colony  is  important                                                                                 ■ 

Foreign  vosstU  Entered  and  Cleai-ed  in  New  South  Wales       J 

Germ 

U.S. 

during  1831:— 
tiny  

America 

Tonnagfl. 
..    257.107 
,.     183.718 

Fnmc 

-    173.751 

8wed 
Japan 
Other 

ui  and  Norway 

..     118.323 
14,378 

DAtioiU       

44,352 

m 

Total 

..     791.629 

STEAM    ANB    SAILING    VESSELS, 


The  rocords  prior  to  the  year  1 87G  do  not  distinguish  the  fltcamers  stMin  and 
from  the  sailing  votisels,  but  the  luodorn  tendency  to  supersede  Bail-  *"«*^""»«*'' 
tag  veaels  bj  iite«in  ia  abundantly  apparent  oven  in  the  fifteen 
Twrs  whJL-h  have  since  elapsed.  In  187G  the  steam  tonnage  was 
9i2»55l  as  compared  with  1,21.%I71  cons  of  sailing  vessels,  being 
43per  cent  and  67  per  cent.,  respectively.  In  1801.  the  relative 
pondons  were  transposed,  for  the  tonnage  of  sailing  ships  had 
inovued  but  slightly  over  the  figures  of  1876,  being  only  1,394,445 
taut,  or  24o  per  cent,  as  against  4,299,791  tons  of  .steam,  or  75r» 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  shipping.  The  increase  of  steam  toniiagv  for 
the  fiftem  years  has,  therefore,  been  rather  more  than  371  per  cent. 
TV*  progreaB  of  the  tonnage  of  ouch  claf»  will  Ix'  .seen  fi-om  the 
fofloming  fignrca: — 

Steam  and  Sailing  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared. 


Urn. 

Mwn. 

SKUinff. 

Ymf. 

Steuu. 

Sftillntf. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

• 

Tons. 

Tone. 

m 

912,554 

1,215,171 

1838 

3.264,509 

1.500,910 

USD 

1.550.372 

882,407 

1889 

3,718,378 

1,602,801 

m 

2,791,843 

1,341,2»4 

1890 

3.654,814 

1,107,058 

m$ 

2,9S?,122 

1,276,482 

1891 

4,299.791 

1.394,445 

m 

3.14fi,3l8 

1,177.210 

Tbeaiivant4ge  offered  by  the  New  South  Wales  trade  to  ship-  ToDiuwuarrb 

.    .,•1111  i»  .  '"*»' '"  *«i'"*t 

*va«B  la  illuBtnited  by  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  coming  to 

t^  Colony  in  ballast,  and  the  small  amount  leaving  without  cargo. 

A  htrge  proportion  of  the  vessels  arriving  in  ballast  come  from 

th»  porta  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  having  delivered  a  general 

oaiga  tker«,  and,  being   unable  to  obtain  return    freight,  go  to 

VcweaaUe  Cor  a  cargo  of  ooaL     The  largest  amount  of  tonnage  in 

aay  ooe  ytmr  cinoe  1870  entered  in  ballast  was  in  1889,  when  it 

7(H,267  tons,  and  the  largest  cleared  w*as  82,956  tons  in 


1891.     The  tonnftge  entered   and  cleared  for  the  years  sliown 
Tonnage  Entered  and  Cleared  in  Ballast. 


y«. 

Ejiterod. 

Oe&Ka. 

Yew. 

Knlend. 

Qeand. 

Tona. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1870 

237,2-«i 

21.004 

1SS7 

507,177 

36,434 

1S75 

320,921 

12.830 

1888 

623.732 

41,735 

1880 

217.7C3 

1G.219 

1889 

704,267 

C5.89S 

1885 

345,3613 

53,381 

1890 

544,264 

66.846 

1886 

353,909 

40,635 

1891 

632,617 

82,956 

VkllMOf 

per  tun. 


luiporte  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  1<Dtween  one-fourth  and  one-fifth 
of  the  tonnage  arriving  iu  the  Colony  is  in  ballast,  as  against 
nearly  one-thirty-tifth  of  the  clearances,  the  average  value  of 
freights  inward  is  higlier  than  of  those  outward.  Thus  in  1891 
the  aveiuge  value  of  the  cargoes  imported  was  X7  9b.  3d.  per  ton 
of  vessels  inward,  or,  if  an  allowance  be  made  for  ships  in  ballast, 
the  value  per  ton  was  £9  12s.  5d.  The  mean  value  of  goods 
ex|>orted  per  ton  of  shipjnng  outward  was  £G  Ob.  7d.,  and  allowing 
for  vessels  leaving  in  Lallast,  .£6  4s.  2d.  ;  in  the  former  case  19-2 
})er  cent  and  in  the  tatter  37*1  per  cent,  lower  than  the  value  of 
tonnage  imported. 

New  South  Wales  ex])ort&  have,  generally  8f>eaking,  a  high 
value  per  ton,  and  the  lower  value  of  the  exports  per  ton  than 
the  imports  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  coal  exported,  the 
quantity  for  1891  having  l.een  2,514,368  tons  weight,  equivalent 
to  1,706,700  tonh  meaaureinent,  out  of  a  total  of  2,«73,338.  The 
valne  of  the  exports  of  the  Colony  per  ton  exceeds  that  of  the 
im[>orts  in  regard  to  those  sent  to  the  Unite^l  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Prance,  and  a  few  minor  foreign  States.  In  every  other  case,  oa 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  the  import  value  per 
ton  is  much  higher  than  the  export  :^ 


MOVEMENTS   OF   TONNAGE. 


Valne  per  Ton  Measarenient  of  Imports  and  £xpoi*ts  cf 
New  South  Wales,  1891. 


InpoiU 
per  UHi. 


Vfttue  of 
exports 
perVnu 


Conntry. 


Vahie  of 
Importc 
pec  ton. 


VkhMot 
ejtporto 
per  Ion, 


Victoria 


wtimlU 


Kev  Zealand  . 
Other  Brittah 


£   s.  d. 

22    6  ] 

1  16  6 

U  U  3 

1  17  7 

2  18  4 
5    8  10 

4  14  5 


£ 

s. 

d. 

27 

1 

G 

1 

10 

9 

3 

10 

y 

1 

s 

11 

2 

11 

10 

1 

a 

e 

3 

1 

1 

Bel^nm 

France   

*  Germany    

United  States. 
Otlier  Koreign 

countries 

Average 


£      8. 

d. 

39    7 

0 

3  17 

1 

9  12 

8 

14    2 

8 

4    2 

0 

7    9 

3 

£      8.      d. 

46  12  5 
II  12  10 
7  0  10 
7  18    5 

10  13    5 
6    0    U 


Ditrtng  1891  the  proportion  of  tonnage  arnving  in  ballast  from  Tnuic  with 
jctona  was  44  per  cent,  and  from  South  Austrfllui  2^  per  cent.,  cwnpored. 
the  arriraU  from  those  two  Colonies,  and  this  circumstance        « 
fartljr  explains  the  low  rate  per  ton.     As  for  tlie  outward  trade 
tlie  ]mTge  c|uantity  of  coal  shipped  to  the  Southern  Culonies  lowers 
tke  gmeml  average  value  of  the  whole  expoiis,  while  in  the  case 
of  New  Zealand  tiic  low  value  of  the  exports  [kt  toti  is  due  to  the 
UepartareB  in  ballftfit,  which  were  very  numerous  in  1801.     This 
wUl«  in  p«rt,  explain  the  disparity  between  the  two  branches  of 
tlw  tnde. 

The  following  table  shows  the  yearly  movements  of  tonnage  of 
■me  oif  the  pnnci]ial  nations  of  the  world,  and  also  of  New  South 
Wales,  with  the  rate  uf  tonnage  per  head  of  the  population,  the 
nCinitf  being  made  up  to  the  latest  date  available  : — 


TOQMC** 


PerHMd 
of  Pot>u- 

lAtfon. 


Vbnoe.....  ... 

Gwauoy 

Swway  

Wfqan   ....... 

Krtfatftaoda 


160,8.34.742 
ff7.377,2a-» 
30.472,4 1 H 
5.334,470 
10,430..''>m 
10.365.587 


4  4 

0-7 
0  4 
27 
2-2 
2  3 


Oountrr. 


Tuniufe. 


r«r  Ht-iut 
ol  I'opu* 
UOoa. 


lUly  13.871,704 

Hpwn 24,286,422 

United  States..  20.083.313 
ArK'ntinoBepublic   l'J.r,->4,ti58 

('anada  10.328,285 

New  South  Wiklv«,    5,U94,236 


0-4 
1-4 
0-4 
3-6 
21 
4*9 


Of  the  konnaffe  uDgogml  in  the  outward  trade  of  the  Colony  cxporuto 
ll'l  per  cenL  waa  to  the  United  Kingdom,  though  in  value  the  Kint»'>iom. 
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exports  were  51 '1  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Tlie  exports  by  sea  to 
Victorid  and  the  other  Australasian  Colonies  amounted  to  54*8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole,  while  in  value  they  reached  only  17*2  per 
cent.  Aa  regards  the  other  British  possessions,  the  tonnage  of 
vessels  carrying  goods  from  New  South  Wales  to  their  portn 
amounted  to  6*6  per  cent  of  the. whole,  but  the  value  only  reached 
3  5  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  Foreign  Countries,  the  tonna^  in 
1891  amounted  to  27*2  per  cent,  and  the  value  to  28*2  per  cent, 
the  ffreat  increase  over  last  year's  figures  being  liue  to  the  exfouuion 
of  tlie  direct  ti-adt;  in  wool  with  European  Continental  countries. 
The  following  table  shows  the  tonnage  inward  and  outward  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  to  some  of  the  principal 
Foreign  Countries,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  cargoes ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tonnage  figures  represent  the 
nominal  tonnage  of  the  vessels  carrying  tlio  goods,  and  not  the 
actual  weight  of  the  goods  themsclvea,  which  hitter  information  it 
is  imi>ossible  to  obtain  : — 

Tonnage  of  Vessels  and  Value  of  Cargoes  during  1891. 


Inwmidt. 

Coantiy. 

Tonnage. 

Valm. 

Toimafs. 

Value. 

I 

•MmL 

oeot. 

Total 

Per 

cent. 

ToteL 

P« 

cent. 

Total. 

Per 
Mat 

United  Kingdom 

Victoria 

l^UCl'TUlbUd 

Bouih  Auitnkltft 
Wort  n  AuttnlU 

TiMniuiU 

NewZcalMd    .. 

Other       BriCisb 

PoneMkine. 

Dfl^'im    

Pmnw)    

i  Jcrnuinj-  

othtT     Foraipi 
CountrlM. 

Toni. 

474,  aw 

947.114} 
1E70«aK5 
SSD.lttS 
6.07S 
I».JUM 
100,18& 
t&ll.MO 

4.7*) 
81.107 
M,f2» 
00,303 

10-8 
311(1 

o-s 

117 

•s 

4-6 

6-7 

Bil 

•1 
l-l 

a-9 

31! 

4-8 

£ 

in,^ao,2»o 
1,730.OT8 
3.10O.8SS 

ai0,«78 

0.31W 

»n,i74 

67l,4tS 

7O0,(M7 

188.27T 
1I0.3S1 
773.010 
l.«77.03« 
G50,3MS 

fiOS 

8-a 

IS-2 

t-s 

•4 

1-8 
4-1 
3-S 

K 

u 

Ji'7 

Tom. 
>S7,o&8 
S14.4W 
336.178 
tlO,flQO 
31.730 
07.807 
180.4B4 
188,000 

tt,va 

43.138 

02.141 

18£,104 

303,0011 

U-4 
38  •3 

8-8 
7-6 
•» 
S-4 
0^ 
0-0 

•8 
1-4 
f4 
lOJ 

u-o 

1 

8,BS6,4G5 

l.eA».444 

83i,l«7 

313.571 

3fr,3«ft 

SS2.3S6 

290.09B 

007,971 

1.0»,333 

4dOkao0 

*37.Ra 

!e,Bi3.an 

O00,2» 

TS 
4« 

l* 

■t 
1« 
1-0 

rs 
•« 

14 
U4 
3* 

ToUl 

S.8Sl,dW 

100-0 

«1,0&4,1US 

100-U  \  2,872,33!! 

100-0 

17.318,771 

lOBfl 

Afvnve  tonoBirB      The  average  tonnage  of  vessels  trading  with  the  Colony  has 
vriut N.8.  Waifls.  gradually  increased  since  \&i5  ;  previouhly  to  that  year  transport* 
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fomad  so  Ur:ge  •  portion  of  the  total  tomiBge  as  to  Rwell  the 
«v«nfg»  oouidarably.  The  average  tonuugv  per  ship  at  eacli 
period  since  1825  was  as  follows  : — 


18S9 

ms 

JS45 

isas 


ot 
2^ 


-246 
173 
3CM 


Vear. 
1S65 
1S75 
1883 

isgi 


ol  ve 


463 
707 


Since  1870  the  average  tonnage  of  Britisb  and  British-Ooloniat  iv^maitr  of 

viMtla  trading  to  "Sew  South  Wales  has  increased  by  13d  por  luut  roirivn 

...       Tiiatlr 
tmt.  in  the  one  case,  and  132  per  cent,  in  the  other,  while  Foreign 


bavD  increaiied  in  average  tonnage  by  181  per  ct-Jit  during 
t^  mne  period.  The  advance  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
toy  marked,  as  the  following  tigurert  attest : — 

Average  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Jnward& 


foa 

MIMi. 

OalooHL 

Fbctlffii. 

Y«M. 

Brttteh. 

Coloni*]. 

F<mS^. 

SS70 

w 

300 

440 

1885 

1.312 

602 

097 

U75 

742 

379 

557 

1880 

1.329 

600 

060 

ino 

1.<I31 

476 

7r*2 

1887 

1.383 

549 

1.103 

mx 

1«105 

498 

7S0 

1888 

1.51B 

.576 

1.104 

1882 

1.067 

533 

7»7 

1889 

1,534 

600 

1,123 

\m 

l,O0e 

A9i 

(IH2 

1800 

1.894 

600 

1,330 

IflM 

U46 

«U 

973 

1801 

1.680 

700 

1,263 

t 


carrtod. 


The  natural  corollary  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  ships  and  Dvrraano 
Ui*  )mprOT«ments  to  the  rigging  and  fittings  is  the  decrease  in  pcr'ton.'^' 
tlk«  numbrr  ol  hands  required  per  ton,  though  the  actual  number 
of  hand*  eiDplpjtnl  per  vessel  has  increased.     Intercolonial  vessels 
m  18iH    carried   an    average    of   25    men    to    over)*    vessel,  or  av 
1  aan  to  ^r^rf  38  "6  tons.     British  vessels  carried  in  1891  an 
Kvmtp  flODplement  of  51  men,  or  1  man  to  every  32 '5  tons,  while 
fiini^  aliipa  earned  an  average  crow  of   41   men,  or   1   man  to 
rreiy  30  5  toniL     In  1870  British  Khips  earned  1   man  to  every 
2$  torn,  tnteroolonlft]  vessels  1  man  to  every  20  tons,   and  foreign 
vHnla  1  man  to  35  tons,  the  decrease  in  the  tonnage  per  sailor 
in  Coreign  renak  bang  doo  to  the  6ner  class  of  ships  tliat  began 
Co  tmltt  l>ere  in  18S3,  which  are  fitted  in  the  most  modern  fashion, 
md  rninnri  aooordingly  : — 
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Average 

crews  of  vessels  inwards. 

Ymt. 

BriUib. 

ColonlaL 

Forel^. 

Ymt. 

BrittHb. 

OdIodUL 

FonffiL 

1870 

27 

15 

13 

1SS5 

44 

24 

36 

1875 

27 

17 

14 

1S86 

45 

23 

39 

1880 

44 

21 

25 

18S7 

4S 

22 

49 

1881 

40 

22 

23 

1S88 

4,^ 

23 

44 

1862 

35 

22 

13 

1889 

4fl 

22 

40 

1863 

37 

24 

:i8 

isim 

52 

22 

4{) 

1884 

41 

25 

aa 

3891 

51 

25 

41 

Comporkon  of 
Atntralian  ports 


The  relative  importance  of  the  various  ports  of  Australia  may 
bo  ascertainwl  by  an  inspection  of  the  following  table,  from  which 
the  rank  of  Sydney  becomes  evident.  Melbourne  takes  the  first 
place ;  but,  as  hereafter  [xjinted  out,  its  trade,  for  puq>ose5  of 
comparison,  should  be  reduced  by  a  large  amount  to  allow  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  great  ocean  stearaern  whose  terminal  port 
is  Sydney  are  counted  in  the  homeward  and  outward  voyages  as 
t\vice  catering  and  twice  clearing  at  Port  Pliillip  ;  but  even  with 
this  allowance  tlie  shipping  of  Melbourne  probably  exceeds  that 
of  Sydney.  Port  Adelaide  comes  next  after  Sydney,  exceeding 
in  tonnage  both  Newcastle  and  Brisbane.  It  should  \ie  noted  in 
respect  to  Queensland  ports,  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels  is  rt-corded 
at  every  port  of  call,  and  on  this  account  the  towns  north  of 
Brisbane  also  appear  more  important  than  they  really  are. 

Tonnage  of  principal  Australasian  Ports,  1891, 


Port. 


Sydney 

Newcastle  ... 
Melboumo   ... 

Brisbane  

TowuHvilie  ... 
I'ort  Ad«Ui<iB 
Port  Pirie    ... 

Albany 

Hobart 

LaanoeBton  ... 
Wellington  ... 
Auckland 


En  tend. 


C]«u«d. 


Tons. 

1,934,556 
704.306 

2,222,806 
428,435 
282,252 

1,025.820 
153.560 
404,134 
322,501 
!  44, 205 
154,052 
181,990 


Tons. 

1.535,306 

1,140,536 

2,139,333 

427.658 

202.218 

965.118 

168,321 

407.368 

324,182 

140,333 

138,409 

163.184 


TOX>*AGE   AT  SY1>NET   AXD   NEWCASTLE- 


The  progress  of  the  shipping  trade  of  Sydney  has  been  very  uni-  inr-reaw  of 

I        •  *  I  i4i/»/\  i_    •  *•  *'*'i^'**>'  trails 

form,  the  increase  from  the  year  1860  being  at  an  average  rate  of 

ahoQt  6  per  cent  per  annum.     The  vessels  registered  as  entering 

Um>  port  of  Sydney  considerably  exceed  in  tonnage  those  clearing. 

To  aoeouat  for  this  difference  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 

vessels  leaving  Sydney  for  Kewcastle  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 

oo«l  are   reckoned  as  dcpartnn*  from  Ncwcastlo,  and  not  from 

SyviiMry.      For  this  reason  the  clearances  of  NewcHbtlc  uniformly 

evund  the  arrivalR,  eh  will  be  noticed  in  the   subsetjuent  iuble. 

The  practice  of  cleiiriug  vessels  at  both  ]>orts  at  one  time  obtained, 

hut  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years,   and   vessels  «i*e  now 

clfATwl  at  the  |>ort  whicli  they  last  leave.     The  following  statc- 

ment  shows  the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  at  both  Sydney  and 

Newcaatle  for  quin(|t?nnial  puriods  from  1870  to  1885  and  contsecu- 

tirp  ytm  after  the  latter  date.     It  will  be  seen  that  tlie  tonnage  of 

thetat-nnraed  port  has  increEi^ed  twofold  during  every  ten  years. 

Toniuige  Entered  and  Cleared  at  Sydney  and  Newcastle. 


^- 

SydDfly. 

Xewcostle. 

Eotmd. 

ClMrad. 

Entered. 

acaml. 

Tooa 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

IftTO 

3S5.6I6 

3W.7o8 

283,091 

383,342 

W75 

590,700 

408,423 

510,902 

573.626 

l«BO 

S27.738 

641,906 

400,598 

516.480 

1989 

1.GU8.169 

1,283,888 

452,946 

722,865 

im 

1.638.802 

1,399,545 

416,518 

686,179 

im 

1,483,045 

1,303,488 

566.702 

780,588 

1898 

1,692,208 

1,424,429 

633,119 

815.516 

^m 

1,750,068 

1,432,340 

744,113 

1.12B,S92 

laoo 

1,644,680 

i.s.m.osi 

625.398 

842,180 

1801 

1,934,556 

1,635,300 

704,306 

1,140.536 

effects  of  the  stnke  of  1890  are  appai-ent  when  the  returns 
cf  thai  year  are  compared  with  those  of  1H91  or  of  1880.  The 
kiaJe  of  th»  northern  i^ort  seems  to  have  suffered  most,  if  judged 
fajr  the  redooed  tonnage. 


i6o 


Trwic  ot  Syducj- 
Britwi  iMjitf. 
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The  coiii|>arativo  importance  of  the  trade  of  Sydney  may  be 
8e«n  from  riewing  it  in  oonnoctton  with  the  trade  of  the  chief 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  abeo- 
Into  tonnnge  Sydney  wa«  surpassed  by  only  tive  English  ports — 
London,  Livoii>ool,  Cardiff,  Newcastle,  and  Hull ;  though  in  point 
of  value,  the  trade  of  Sydney  nxceedf^d  that  of  any  port  in  Grt>ai 
Britain— London,  Liverpooi,  and  Hull  excepted.  Thirteen  of  the 
most  important  ports  of  the  United  ]vin<;dom  are  sbowa  in  the 
following  table.     The  figures  are  in  erery  instance  those  for  1891. 

Tonnage  and  Ti-ade  of  Principal  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  New  South  Wales,  1891. 


Pott* 


Inwards 


OoCwmida 


Knglnnd — 

London    

Lirerpool     

Oirdiff. 

Newcastle 

Hwir. 

Newport 

Sonthampton.... 
Scotland— 

Gliugow 

Leith   

Kirkcaldy  . 

Gmngcmouth.... 
Ireland— 

Hclfftst    

l>ubHu 

New  Sijulh  Walea — 

SyHiiey    

NawoAAtlo  ..  .„. 


Tons. 
« 637,966 

8C0,92(> 

.932, 1!W 
.087,871  i 
738.145t 
01S,066i 

990,385 
778,978 
434,699 
514,  U5 

248,048 
228,788 

,934.r>56 
7l>4,306 


Trn*le.       | 

£149,473,28()' 

n5,14.^24fi 

2.7.m2fi7 

li.  759, 145, 

26,3*20.253 

600,481 

8,718,2171 

12, 555,658 

10,245,567, 

202.546' 

1,908,7X8. 

3,163,-I64 
2,781,7871 

20,17(1,364 
877,063, 


Tons. 

5.7S7.552 
5/W0.9S8 
5.9(M).-I44 
3,  .351. 42:1 
1,725.806 
1,101,318 
833,508 

1,661.672 
666,603 
740.305 
674,737 

81,179 
79,1601 

1.5.35,306 
1,1-10,536 


Tra«Tf». 

£87,120.048 

I  OS.  118.2.37 

8.(179.363 

4.Sn.M<»2 

21,011,214 

l,(U4.466 

8,2S2,902 

14,4.'19.806 

,3,8vV),7.iO 

670, 4SS 

1,184.680 

98,515 
147,685 

15.201.381 
2,032,522 


No  other  seaport  of  the  Colony  can  be  compared  with  either 
Sydney  or  Newcastle,  though  for  some  time  Wollongonghaa  main- 
tained a  trade  of  some  conBecjucnce,  especially  in  coal;  and  of 
late  years  the  importance  of  Eden,  Twofold  Bay,  has  steadily 
increoaed.  In  point  of  tonmtgc  the  latter  port  ranks  next  to 
Newcastle,  but  if  the  value  of  trade  be  considered  the  trade  o€ 
WoUongong  largely  exceeds  that  of  Kdcn. 


I82S 


1461762  TONS 


859.319  TONS 


498.064   TONS 
I    34Z66?  TONS 
l8Mr$a047  TOM 


> 

3D 
D 
V) 


47. 


24-7  Tons 

t  4971,173 
t  6.334.907 

'    t  12007931 


CO    2 

O    5D 


i  Zl. 103.816    g 
o 


o 


Il2s|  l> 
l«30Jt56 


40Q0OO 
941 
1  4.4 1 3.88 1 
14.477918 

I  t  U.067.210 
t  16.314.956 


3  ^ 

—i    r^ 


189!: 


i.  51.327417 


^^^^^-^          .-T^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^^^W^^^^^^^^^^^^l 

^H 

NU^fBER   OF   VESSELS    REGISTERED.                                      xHM 

The  trade  borne  by  the  Kivers  Murray  and   DarlinE;   varies  Uumy  uki        ■ 

.      .                                                      ,.                  .                   ,                             Dftriinjr  irnde.       ■ 

graitly   &om  year  to  year,  accorUiug  as  they  are  favourable  or                        ■ 

otherwise  for  navigalioiu     The  Murray  Hiver  is  navi^ble  during                       H 

the  greater  part  of  each  year,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the                ^^fl 

Dtrling,  whicli  as  a  rule  can  only  1>o  used  by  shipping  during  the                ^^^| 

period  from  March  to  September,  when  its  volume  is  augmented                ^^^| 

hf  the  flood  waters  from  the  interior  of  Queensland.     For  the                ^^H 

period  orer  which  the   records   extend   both    rivers  have   been                ^^^| 

Barigahle,  and  the  tonnage  at  Wentworth  on  the  Darling,  at  its               ^^H 

ctiafltienoe  with  the  Murray,  and  at  Moaina  and  other  Murray                 ^^H 

,      Biver  ports,  is  given  in  Uie  following  table  : —                                                  ^^H 

Trade  at  Rivcrina  Porta.                                                 ^^M 

ToUMffe  Inwards  »Jt—                                                   ^^^M 

Wflntwenh. 

Mooma  and  oChtr  Uurno'  Pnrti.                      ^^H 

F               !S86 

1                 '^~ 
1                1880 

1          ine 
1          iM 
1         im 

25,3GC 
35.302 
22,427 
38.335 
42,037 
37,088 

1        Ihinng  Uie  year  1891,  85G  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  repre-  Nmnaharot^^M 

1    lenting  102,047  tons  net,  stood  registered  in  the  books  of  the  rwrtrtMwl-  ^^M 

1    (ktkm  Hooae,  as  belonging  to  the  port  of  Sydney.     Of  these  413                 ^^H 

1    urv  rteamen,  csoUectively  of  48,228  tons  net  and   of    17,077               ^^M 

ttoniad  bora»-power.      Tliere  were  .^d  sailing  vessels  registered                ^^H 

mNvwcmU*  (8,347  tons  net),  and  54  steamers  of  1,956  nominal                ^^H 

ibnw-pover,  and  3,222  net  tons.     The  total  tonnage  registered  in               ^^M 

Ife  Ooiooy  VM  113,016,  of  which  51,450  was  steam  tonnage,               ^^H 

vilfa  1^,0^  nominal  horse-power.                                                                   ^^H 

U"  ••  ^T.  *-  -Ci «» "■• ""?»« *°  -r...  * 


VESSELS   BUILT   tS   THE   COLONY. 


afi 


Foreign  Tomui^  Registered  in  Kew  South  Wales. 


tUUlK. 

stcwn. 

TAlue. 

Tear. 

Bftilhitf. 

Sleun. 

Value 

1870 
t876 

TOOM, 

7.328 
7.573 

5*0*0 
4,U7« 

1,UU2 
2.0H7 
1.20S 
3.31J5 
852 

£ 

120,150 
1W,.S37 

»o.7(J2 
13.5.825 

70.17i> 

1887 
1888 
18H9 
1S90 
18!)i 

Toiuu 
8..'>02 
4,7'J7 
834 
5,820 
8.010 

Tom. 
9,525 
1,9*W 
1.718 
3.330 
4,472 

£ 

356,iHH) 
1(WM:*7 
42.9.-K) 
156,0ai 
223.287 

TIm  baitrltng  of  steam  vessels  has  become  of  more  importance 
tfaaa  th&t  of  wiling  ships,  tiie  tonaage  during  the  lost  ten  years 
heiag  32^717  of  steam  tonnage,  and  10,111  tons  of  sailing,  respeci- 
lv«^.  SchoontTs  and  ketelies  are  the  priucipul  classes  of  sailing 
»t— cli  botlt  in  the  Colony,  the  general  tonnage  of  each  class 
■iMgiug  aoDiewhat  under  100  tons  burden.  The  general 
Iflodency  to  supplant  sailing  vessels  by  steamers,  and  the  substi- 
InUoii  ot  iron  for  wood  for  the  frames  and  hulls  of  vessels,  have 
giffrn  A  check  to  the  wooden  &hi}>building  industry,  which  at  one 
tint  iMRNXkiied  to  grow  to  imjtortant  dimensions.  £vcry  kind  of 
timber  ndtiible  for  the  construction  of  shijis  is  found  on  the 
nvtn  of  the  coast  iHstriots  of  New  South  VValoa,  but.  as  the 
for  this  description  of  vessel  has  not  increased,  little 
can  be  taken  of  the  reuources  of  the  Colony  in  tins 


Shlpbulldiutf 
reoord. 


Tcnilpnry  Ui 
fluppliLnt  sail 
b>  atcani. 


The  years  1883  and  1884  were  marked  by  groat  activity  in  the  Jj^j^""^'" 
cQulniotion  both  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels,  50  sailing  and  53 
•teMB  TraacU,  valued  at  aViOut  .€157, 76^3,  having  beer  built  in 
1883,  whilst  30  sailing  vessels  and  64  steamers,  valued  at 
^160,100,  wore  V»uilt  in  the  subsequent  year.  Trade  has  not 
t«m  m  active  atnce,  and  the  industry  shows  a  tendency  to  diu 
Oit,  atin  \^S  it  had  fallen  lower  than  in  any  of  the  preceding 
y*«n  aod  there  has  been  little  improvement  since,  Uie  value  of 
«flii^  v«im1»  bailt  daring  1891  being  only  X7, 162, and  of  steamers 
iW,175,  in  all  £26,337.  The  number  of  vessels  built  for  each  of 
^  ycaa  akown  was  : — 


aooomiuo- 
(latloTi  in 
ftydnc). 
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Vessels  Built 

in  New  South  Walea. 

-' 

Y«tf. 

SaUiuff  vettds. 

SteuiiCTB. 

ToUL 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tona. 

VesMls. 

Tontugc 

1880 

29 

1,9S8 

12 

SCI 

41 

2,799 

1885 

29 

800 

36 

2.iM>2 

Gr> 

3,792 

1886 

27 

1,339 

40 

2.(>;t7 

fi7 

3,976 

1887 

14 

636 

16 

778 

30 

1,414 

1888 

9 

304 

U 

394 

20 

698 

1889 

9 

201 

14 

663 

23 

867 

1990 

9 

394 

6 

697 

35 

1,091 

1891 

27 

673 

13 

767 

40 

1,340 

The  accommodation  provided  both  by  the  Gtovemraent  and  by 
private  cnterpriso  for  the  fitting  and  repairing  of  ships,  is  equal  t« 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony.  At  Sydney  there  ars 
three  ^^raving  docks,  four  floating  dockB,  and  five  patent  sUps» 
At  Newcastle  there  ia  one  patent  slSp^  and  on  the  Clarence  River 
fi  floating  dock,  besides  which  there  are  other  docking  and  build- 
ing yards  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  for  the  convenience  of 
coasters  and  small  craft  The  principal  docks  and  slips  in  Sydney, 
as  well  as  their  leading  dimensions  and  size  of  vessel  they  will 
carry,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Docks  and  Slips  in  Sydney  Harbour,  1892. 


Kftme  of  Dock. 


Graving  docks — 

Fitzroy  (Government) 

Sutherland        „ 

Mort's    

Floating  ducks — 

Drake's 

Ooodall's 

Kuuntree's   

Atlas  Company's 

Victoria  Jubilee 

Patent  slips — 

Davy  and  Sands' 

Mort's  No.  1     

1 »         » I     *    • 

■I         *■     3    


Whon 


Length 
KeeL 


Breadth 


Dnujjtht 

o( 
voMel 
tiLken. 


Cockatoo  Island 

Balmain 

Johnston's  Bay 

Mort'a'fiay 

Woolwich  

Mort'sBay  

Pyrmont 

Balmain    


ft. 

ft. 

ft.  in. 

475 

59 

20  0 

63A 

84 

32  0 

410 

06 

20  6 

150 

61 

8  0 

lOD 

26 

7  3 

160 

42 

12  0 

242 

69 

14  0 

317 

55 

23  0 

180 

Z70 

.,, 

.•. 

200 

•  >• 

... 

... 

300 

474 

1,2001 


eoo 

2.009 

1,000 
40 


WHARFAGE    ACCOMMODATION 


|AD  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  the  rep»iring  oE  ships  Nn-  gnvin^ 
Kfeand   in   the   dockyanU.     The  new  graving  dock  recently 
Dpieted  by  tlie  Government  is  the  largest  single  dock  in  the 
irid,  and  capable  o£  receiving  vessels  drawing  32  feet  of  ;vater.  ^m 

For  natural  facilities  for  shipping  Sydney  stands  unrivalled.    The  wharia^o, 
ter  deepens  abi-uptly  from  the  shores,  so  that  the  largest  vessels 
ij  be  berthed  alongside  the  wharvea  and  quaya     The  Qovem- 

lat  hold  the  shores  of  Sydney  Cove,  along  the  margin  of  which  ^H 

^ificent  echelon   wharves  have  been  constructed,  which   are  ^H 

lable  of  berthing  vessels  of  7,000  tons  register.     The  average  ^U 

>th  of  water  is  not  less  than  30  feet,  and  the  wharves  have  an  ^H 

lilable  frontage  of  5,620  feet.      Tlie  south  and  west  sides  of  ^H 

rling  Harbour  and  Cowper  Wharf  at  Woolloomooloo  Bay  are  ^H 

0  in  the  hands  of  the  State ;  at  the  former  there  are  two  ^H 
ties,  with  the  railway  line  laid  thereon  to  the  water's  edge.  ^H 
ey  are  also  fitted  with  steam  cranes  and  other  appliances  fit  for  ^B 

1  speedy  discharge  of  the  largest  ships  constructed.  Tlie  ^H 
ptiances  for  handling  coal  consist  of  three  steam  cranes  of  ^H 
leen  tons  each  on  the  north  side  of  Pjn'mont  Bridge.  With  ^H 
■e,  3,000  tons  can  be  shipped  {>er  diem,  and  by  working  at  ^H 
^t  the  quantity  could  be  iiicreased  to  G,000  tons.  There  are  ^H 
tlO  feet  of  berthing  space  here.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bridge  ^H 
Ite  u  one  steam  crane  of  25  tons  not  used  for  coal,  and  there  is  ^B 
hHking  space  of  2,410  feet.  The  wharves  at  Woolloomooloo  ^M 
tf  also  contain  excellent  accommodation  for  large  vessels.  ^H 
boot  one-half  the  total  wliarf  frontage  IjelongH  to  the  State,  ^B 
bibt  the  remainder  in  in  the  hands  of  companies  and  private  ^H 
^ridaals.     The  wliarfage  frontage  in  Fort  Jackson  belonging  ^H 

the  Government   is  about    17,520   feet.      Powerful    shipping  ^M 

tplianocs,  roomy  stores,  as  wfsll  as  electric  lighting,  are  to  be  ^H 

<ond  on  all  the  important  wharves.  The  total  frontage  of  the  ^H 
ttiiB  aod  private  wban'es  amounts  to  about  7  mileH. 

^^Mstle  Is  hIbo  a  well-e^iuipped  port,  where  vessels  of  4,000  gj^^rt^^ 
^^^■be  sftfely  berthed  ;  and  every  modem  steam  and  hydraulic  yg*""*^ 
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ftpplionce  for  loading  coal  is  found  on  its  'wharves.  Tho  Govern- 
mont  owns  nearly  all  the  wharfaj^e,  which  extends  over  a  len^h 
of  about  11,580  feet  Tho  total  length  of  the  Bollock  IsUnti 
wharf  is  7,760  feet,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  four  Mlast 
jetties  50  fe«t  long  and  200  feet  apart.  5,550  feet  of  the  wharf 
is  used  for  tho  shipment  of  coal.  There  nro  12  hydniulic  cranes 
of  from  9  to  25  tons,  ami  3  steam  cranes  of  15  tons.  The  New- 
castle wharf  is  3,220  feet  loqg,  of  which  2,130  feet  is  set  apart 
for  cargo  berths  for  deep-draught  vessels,  590  feet  for  timber  and 
general  cargo  for  light-draught  vessels,  and  500  feet  for  Sydney 
steamers.  The  wharf  at  Stockton  is  600  feet  long,  with  one 
15-ton  steam  crane,  100  tons  per  hour,  or  2,000  tons  per  day,  is 
ft  good  average  per  day  for  loiiding  coal  at  the  Bullock  IsUml 
wharf,  but  steamers  have  been  loaded  at  the  rate  of  135  tons  pur 
hour.  By  the  {tort  regulations,  steamers  are  required  to  roceiv» 
coal  at  the  steam  cranes  at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  day,  and  at 
the  rate  of  600  tons  at  tho  hydraulic  cranes.  Sailing  vef;sels  are 
expected  to  receive  at  least  400  tons  per  day  from  the  steam 
cranes,  and  600  tons  per  day  from  the  hydniidic  cranes.  There 
are  also  two  slips  owned  by  private  individuals,  capable  of  taking 
up  vessels  of  300  and  1,200  tons  res|>ectively.  Staiths,  cranes, 
and  other  coal-shipping  appliances  have  been  erected  at  Wollon- 
gong,  Bulli,  Coal  Cliff,  and  other  ports.  Private  as  well  as 
tJovemrnetit  whnrfs  are  found  at  all  the  cliief  centres  of  popula- 
tion along  the  rivers  of  the  Colony,  and  all  ports  with  m  tnAt 
of  any  importance  have  their  jetties  and  shipping  facilities. 

iwMohad  The  coast  of  New  South  Wales  is  free  from  any  source  of  danger 
to  Tessels  navigating  it,  and  where  i-easonable  ])recaution8  were 
taken  wrecks  have  been  very  rare.  Tlie  majority  of  losses  have 
been  amongst  vessels  under  100  tons  burthen.  Daring  the  year 
1891  there  were  eighteen  wrecks  within  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  a  total  of  2,988  tons,  valued  with  cargo  at 
£28,830.  No  less  than  47  Uvea  were  lost,  out  of  123  piw- 
aengers  and  crew  all  told.      Only  one  of  the  vessels  lost  wtf 


K£COED    OF   WRECKS. 


of  uny  aze — the  "Tamarang"  steauicr,  l,2Sl  tons — wreckod 
on  A  voyage  from  Newcastle  to  Melbourne ;  tlie  crew  aud 
numbering  32  souls,  have  never  been  hwird  of.  The 
EUeo,"  with  a  cargo  of  coals,  foundered  about  200  miles 
«mA  of  deal  Rocks  ;  of  a  crew  of  nine  only  one  was  saved.  The 
only  other  wrecks  in  which  fatalities  occurred  were  at  the  capsiz- 
ing of  the  fichooner  "Helen  Davbi/'  at  the  Namhucca  Heads, 
three  Ures  being  lost  j  and  the  foundering,  off  Jervis'  Bay,  of  the 
**  Prino*^  Alfred,"  ketch,  when  four  persons  wero  drowned. 


The  follow ini!:  atateujent  shows  the  number  of  vessels,  which  VoBaeisloat 
w«re  Io*t  on  the  ooaat  of  New  South  Wales  during  the  years 
1880-91  :— 

VesBels  Wrecked  off  New  South  Wales. 
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SHIPPING  AKD  COMMERCE, 


AvmffetonufB  In  the  port  of  Sydney,  in  the  year  1891,  there  wm  a  daOy 
average  of  30,977  tons  of  sailing  vessels,  and  38,514  toos  of 
steamers,  or  78,491  tons  in  all,  ranging  from  134,205  on  December 
23rd  to  36,331  on  May  29tk  At  Newcastle  the  daily  average 
was  33,082  tons,  varying  from  87,617  tons  on  January  2nd,  to 
10,791  tons  on  June  5tlL 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  daily  tonnage,  sailing  and 
steam  (exclusive  of  coasters),  in  Port  Jackaou  during  each  month 
of  the  year  1890:— 

Average  daily  tonnage  in  Port  Jackson,  1891, 


Tonnajrc  in  Port 
Jaduon. 


Month. 


Toniugtt. 


B&iUng. 


StCAIU. 


TMmL 


Jannary  

Februarj'     

March 

April  

May 

June , 

July 

Aagust    

September 

October  

November  

December    

Average  for  the  year  . . 


33,520 
34,660 
27t4&4 
27,567 
25,985 
38,508 
3S.262 
41,129 
46,857 
48,872 
48,370 
50.967 


38,514 


44,595 

44,006 
35.95.S 
»4.SH7 
22,()05 
23.278 
3S.27S 
40.9*27 
3H,fl24 
48,709 
52,380 
55,489 


39,977 


78,115 

78,666 
63.452 
62.424 

48.5!K> 
61.7S6 
Tfi.SSO 
82.056 
85,481 
97.581 
100,750 
106.450 


78,491 


TonMfe  in  Port 
UoDlcr. 


In  the  case  of  the  port  of  Newcastle  the  total  average  daily 
tonnage  for  every  raonth  in  the  year,  taking  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  together,  was  as  follows  : — 

Average  daily  tonnage  in  Newcastle,  1891. 


Month. 

Tonniga. 

Mcmtb. 

Taoaagt. 

January  

62.570 
41,210 
23,618 
27.527 
27.475 
16,572 

July  

August 

23,639 

February    

March 

.10,055 

Sejitenitter    

42,080 

April  

October 

30,624 

^y    ... 

November    

28,61M 

June    

December 

33.916 

Arcragc  for  the  year,  .S3,0ft2  tons. 


Tbe  valne  of  shipping  afloat  in  Sydney  Harbour  varies,  of  Value  ot 
ree,  witb   the  season ;  but  on  one  day — December  23rd^the 


-tatlmated  value  was  £2,950,000,  and  at  Newcastle,  on  January 
2nd,  the  estimated  value  of  the  shipping  was  £1,350,000. 


COMMERCE. 


of  production. 


The  value  of   goods  iui[)orted  into,  and  exported  from,   New 

fioatb  Wales,  has  increased  duritij;  tlic  sixty-six  years  over  which 

the  recoTtls  extend,  from   £400,000  in  1825  to  £51,327,417   in 

IS<91.     The  yearly  values  have  been  somewhat  uncertain  in  their 

luaoaae,  the  imports  from  1840  to  1852  being  especially  erratic  j 

liut  of  late  years  the  progress  of  the  Colony,  as  evidenced   by  its 

trade,  has  been  remarkably  steady.     The  gross  value  frora  year  to  ^^^,^}j}^ 

year  of  the  exports,  for  the  reasons  hereafter  pointed  out,  forms 

tbe  fliirfer  index  of  the  progress  of  a  country  circumstanced  like 

Kew  8oath  Wales,  and  the  result  of  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  viiluo  of 

th^  staple  commodities,  or  of  a  depression  in  ])roduction,  may  be 

readily    tiaoed  in  the  corresponding   rise  or  fall  in   the   export 

r*lue«.     Til©  amount  of  the   trade  of  the  Colony,  for  the  several 

j^riods  shown  waa  : — 

Imports  and  Exports, 


Y«w. 

Import*. 

ExporU. 

Toul  Tr»d8. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IfISS 

300.000 

100.000 

400.000 

IHW) 

420,480 

Ul.lftl 

:>«1.94I 

IS40 

3.014.189 

I.3»9.fl92 

4,413.881 

ISA) 

2.078.338 

2.399,680 

4,477,918 

196U 

7.7A5,S59 

6,3U,3r»l 

]4.0ti7,210 

IstTO 

8.284.378 

8.030.578 

10,3I4.9r>0 

1880 

14,176.003 

1 5.082. 80e 

29.858.865 

1891 

23.383,397 

25,944,020 

51.327.417 
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SHIPPING  AND  COHUEBCE, 


Tho  following  table  Bhow»  the  tutitl  value  of  the  Imports  and 
Exports  of  the  Colony  of  Now  South  Wales,  from  and  to  each 

Country,  Juring  the  year  1801  : — 

Totjil  Trade  witli  all  countries. 


COOBUfOlt 


Ifnlieil  KingtJnin . 


Ait«ni4LAiiiui  Oouncito. 


VloU.rta    

bituitt  AiuttralU 
WtwUini  All 
TMinnnia  . . . 
How  JEwUAtiil 


Tiiial  AtwtroLuiijui  Onloiilot 


(  »TUieit  llHrTtKII  V- 


OumuIImi  DoMiulon 

rkm  


HonjrKuiu-  . 
inau 

OthL-rBriUah 


TiiUl,  olhflr  British  PD«> 


FoiunoN  OovKnuB. 


B«lirlutn. 
Chnu . . . 


Ocnnatn' 

Italy  , 

jAinn •,., 

Ntrw  0«Maat« 

Stnith  Sa  laUiKla  

I  nttctl  States 

C'thcr  Fbtuicn  Countriw 

TnlKt,  ronigii  CViwitriM 

GwwnlTbtal I 


Totfcl 

ibervfruiii. 


2.B18.M6 
4.908,610 
S,746,7Bei 

877.174 

B7i,«n 


H,W7A78 


U,M4 

80.810 
t7ll.S83 

tt(^ao7 

44,0(n 


7MIM7 


188,9n 

t?n,9iB 

lCQ.a31 
T7S,oirt 
80.948 
l«.>li6 
48.376 
4t.lMtt 
1*877.031! 
l4k.&N 


&aoo.i>4a 


Export*  theroto. 


Damestlc   |       Other 
Prolucc  or    PriMlncc  or 
lUnufBcturo  Mumfactuni 


Total. 


£ 

7.0lCi,lS7 


l.SSS,808 


&.nH,4W 
SS8.901 

4.a«s.sio 

07.287 


Sm.174 
790,470 

«>5,7as 

13,060 
166,060 
llS,flOO 


lO.O&O.&SS         l.Mt^^ 


40 

BS7 

27.070 

£•«.&» 

iia,9ett 

50,004 

aaki4a 


47!l.t3S 


1.086,745 

11,440 

478.001 

4t7.2SO 

8U.M0 

13.470 

MI.OM 

lO.MS 

&07.0M 

xoe^osi 


104 
70,«»4 
SS,770 
13,4&a 

063 
3.030 


IS0,7» 


7S4 
3:.540 
lO.Mf 
I.IM 

088 

134,814 
5A.SA0 

l.Tl&,0S7 

7.806 


S.M1.04&  I      l,0»V.500 


n.ica4M 


8.aofc,4e& 


6.143,803 

1.003,780 

4,527,9S7 

S6,tt46 

1S2.3M 

880,090 


11.003,170 


40 

esi 

lOSwTTS 

tas.300 

177.888 
&4.040 

ao^iM 


oor.oiri 


18.101 


437.00 

Il,78« 
1X188 

18\7<8 

00.407 

t3ia^071 

804,090 


4.877.414 


90,044.030 


Tofeil 


10.486,1 


5,307.300 
7,*T«.:75 


S2.78P.340 


33.0OI 

a6.i7& 

103.0S 

&U,dOi 


8»,7W 
SD^IU 


i.jr4jiis 


1,2C.«0 


l.SIO,! 


xmjm 


7.7«.4I4 


H,8n,iO 


Of   the  totai  trade  shown  above,  about  Uiree-fourtha  are  a 
borne,  the  remaining  fourth  compri*ea  the  overland  trade  with  the 


SEAWAUD  AKD   OVERLAND    TRADE. 


ikne  boHering  Coloaies  of  QueenBland,  South  AustraUn,  aiul 
YictoriL  Nearly  t])e  whole  of  the  seaward  trade  is  moiiopoliaed  hy 
the  porta  of  Sy<Lney  and  Newcastle,  the  trmlo  of  tho  other  seven 
iting  to  little  uioiv  thaii  £90,000.  The  difitributiou 
tnule  is  much  more  equal,  uh  the  table  given  below 
vfll  Ulastrate.  The  value  of  the  ovei-land  trade  with  Victoria 
dnrini^  1891  was  jC5,'272,*231  ;  tluit  with  South  Australia  came 
to  X6,34l,93€ ;  and  the  Queensland  overland  trade  was  worth 
XlfSSS/iSA^  Wool  aud  live  stock  fonned  the  bulk  of  this  traffic 
vith  Victoiria  and  Quceuslund,  uh  it  did  until  recent  years  with 
Sottth  Aostimlia  alno,  hut  since  the  development  in  ISSG  of  the 
BiMB  in  the  Bkt>ken  Hill  district,  tiie  chief  element  of  exi»ort  ha« 
baoB  silver,  lead,  and  ore,  and  the  in)]>orts  general  nierchandiso 
lor  Broken  HilL  Tho  following  table  shows  the  import  and 
esport  bttaineaa  for  1891  at  tho  different  portii  and  l)order  BtatioiiK 
of  th»  Colony.  8omo  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  noticed,  an; 
■UMted  at  a  oousiilemble  distance  from  the  actual  border  ;  such, 
ior  imtanoe,  are  Wilcannia  and  Bourke  : — 


Seaward  and  Ovw'laiid  Trade. 


InpofUk 

Sxpoffta 

ii-«««Mim. 

!7aw  South 
PtmJucc. 

Britiih  and 
Foreitfii 

Total. 

Total  Tnulr. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

877,063 
99 


nV   .KKA. 

170 

2(}.07» 

13.131 

2,ai7.(i22 


^  |9e,I7«ia04  10.fi57.2(}7 

2,474  ^  100 

I       44.8«3 


Total  by  8«a'21.004.Ui3  112.764,117 


379 


4.900 


170 

20,458 

13.431 

2.032, 52:i 


4,544,114  15.201,381 

•2ti2  302 

44,803 


4,549,655 


17.313,772 


S.'i. 


174 

585 

23.22*! 

I8.S52 

901»,585 

99 

377,745 

2,834i 

44.863 


38,377,965 


SHIPPING  AND  COMMERCE. 


Sea 

wftfd  and  Overlatid  Trade — continued. 

Imports. 

Exporta 

Von  or  StatioD. 

X«w  South 
Walct 

ProcUico. 

BriUah  and 
Foreiffn 
Prodoco. 

Total. 

Total  Tndt. 

AH>ur>'     

HurriDgiin 

£ 

431,754 

412,861 

56,115 

166,002 
8,373 

30,645 
390.239 

27.440 

189.102 

9.622 

24,066 
137.721 
267.771 

lissiVibs 

381,485 

OVEELAS 

£ 

1,571.100 

132 

35,154 

3 

371.111 

.•>9,I74 

43,951 

7i2.r)yi 

58.773 
163,019 
937,990 
116,038 

81,965 
645,250 

£ 

41,9«»7 
7o,707 

£ 

1,613,157 

75,839 

35,164 

21,623 

383,102 

67,336 

44,025 

710,657 

68,823 

242,186 

937.000 

116,143 

88,582 

651,876 

543 

3,674,212 

£ 
2,044.911 

488,700 

Uoggabilla 

91,269 

Bourtc     

21.620 

11.091 

8.162 

74 

7,066 

50 

79.167 

21,623 

Corowa  

483,104 

Euaton      

75,700 

HowIoDg     

74,670 

Moama   

Mulwala      

1,109,896 
86,263 

Silverton    

431,288 

Swan  Hill  

947,612 

Tociimwal 

105 

6.617 

6,617 

543 

30.833 

141,109 

Wallaiigarra 

Wcntworth    

Wilcaniiia 

22«,:«I3 

919,647 

hit 

Willy aina  

Other    Stationa 
(Livestock)... 

3,543,379 

5.425,320 
381 .485 

Total  Overland 

4,319/204 

8,339,699 

290,549 

e,630,248 

12.949,452 

Total,  Seaward  j 
aod  Ovorland  \ 

25,383.397 

21,103,316 

4,840,204 

23.944,020 

51,327,417 

{ 


of  Imporu. 


IMPORTS. 
[ntTMM^ value  Buring  1891  the  gross  value  of  goods  imported  into  the  Colony 
amounted  to  £25,383,397,  or  at  the  rate  of  £22  3a.  lid.  i>er  bead; 
the  imports  for  home  consumption  were  valued  at  £20.543,193,  or 
£17  lOs.  3(J.  per  head  of  the  mean  population  during  the  year, 
thus  showing  an  increase  on  the  previous  year  of  £2  3a.  5d. 
per  head  of  gross  imports,  and  of  £1  168.  2d.  per  head  of  net 
imports.  The  large  increase  over  the  previous  year's  return  is 
not  entirely,  nor  even  largely,  due  to  increased  proiluction,  as  the 
commerce  of  1890  was  gi*eatly  hampore<l  by  the  maritime  strik* 
of  that  year,  and  part  of  the  trade  which  would  oth**rwi»e  have 
been  transacted  in  1890  was  held  over  till  the  beginning  of  lh« 
following  year. 


CLASSIFICATION    OF    IMPORTS. 


Tbe  value  per  inhabitant  of  the  imports,  distinguishing  homo 
ooiiaampiiou  from  the  general  total,  was,  for  the  years  shown  ; — 

Value  of  Imports  per  Inhabitant. 


-- 

iSl 

per  head. 

Y«r. 

Importi  (or 

home 

oonsumifUon. 

Total  Iniporta 
per  haul. 

£    f.   d. 

£     >.    d. 

£    :   d. 

£      ».     d. 

IS70 

12    7    8 

15  m    H 

18S7 

14  16     4 

19     1     7 

1976 

19  14  10 

23    9  U 

188H 

15     6     1 

20    9  11 

1880 

15     4    0 

Ifl    1>    0 

1R89 

15  18     S 

21     8    9 

UBS 

20  10  10 

25  12    0 

1»9(> 

13     3     1 

20    0    6 

1880 

17  14    6 

21  10    8 

189! 

17  lU     3 

22     3  11 

For  the  purpose  of  more  readily  underbtunding  tbe  nature  of  the  cunlficfttion  of  ] 
imports,  they  have  been  classified  under  certain  leading  heads,  and 
donng  1891  the  value  of  each  doss  of  imports  was  : — 


ntirtf^itlriT 

Total  bnporta. 

Iin]w>rtod  (ur 

home 
oonHiuupUon. 

Fo»l  and  beveraffes,  including  breodatuETii    

tVixiea,  fermented  and  tpirituona  Uqaoni 

£ 
3,6.'>S,780 
991.163 
1.336.771 

2,850,163 

5,740,362 

2, 283, 858 

442,044 

£ 
3,237.541 

910,625 

XjVfft'K'tL,    ,, 

1,253.158 

Abiri&I  Mid  vegetable  prodacU,  JDcIading  wool 

CloUiin£»&d  textile  fabrics 

MicwcBtt  and  noetals,  raw  or  partly  woiked  ap... 
CbalMwlookc 

2,336,010 
5,328,753 

i,98.';,oa> 

44'!  fM4 

fWiairfa  ami  ttt'^  i-'Min  metali 

2,503.'22*2  1           fi3,04y 
1.259.1*75         1  OSA  01  a 

Articl^'                   '"'n,  art,  amnscTncnt   

Xiiaa/^                    -lea  not  elsewhere  incladcil... 

l*Bcla«n(lu-tl  iirTifl*'* , 

3.979,3;»9 
336, 6(K} 

3.6k;1,976 
225,630 

Total  value  £ 

25.383,397 

20.543,193 

Tbe    import   of    coal   and   ooke   during    1891,    amounting   to '™j»rt  oi  cmU 
£442,044,   ua  shown   above,  consisted    almost   entirely   of   coke 
fnquiwl  for  smelting  purposes  at   Broken   Hill,  but  it  is  quite 
ynMprlf  tiut  the  item  includes  somo  New  South  Walt^s  coal  or 
colbe  that  IiakI  been  previously  exported  to  South  Australia. 
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SHIPPING    AND   COMM^nCE. 


ttppKrc 


,pcn-, 

«rcl. 


During  1891  tbo  Colony  imported  food  &nd  drink  for  its  own 
conaumption  to  the  value  of  j£4,149,06G,  or  at  the  rate  of 
£3  12s.  7d.  for  each  inhabitant,  and  man ufactnred  goods  bo  tho 
amount  of  £10,098,64-',  or  at  the  rate  of  £8  IGs.  7A  per  head, 
both  tog^hor  representing  £12  9s.  2d.  per  head,  out  of  a  total  of 
£17  198.3d.  The  three  principal  items  of  the  balance  are  live 
stock,  animal  and  vegetable  products,  and  minerals  and  metals, 
raw  or  partly  worked  up.  Of  the  animal  and  vegetable  products, 
as  alHO  of  tho  mineraln  and  metals,  Bome  portion  is  worked  up  in 
the  Colony  for  local  rtHjnirenicnta,  but  tlie  greater  portion  of  tlie 
gold  imported  is  treated  at  the  Mint,  and  re-exported  in  the  shA\ni 
of  coin.  The  value  per  head  of  some  of  the  principal  articles 
imported  is  given  below: — 

Value   per  head   of   principal   articles  importtxl   for   home  con- 
Bumption — 1887-91. 


PrincipoJ  ArticlcuL 


18S7. 


1888. 


uea 


18Q(L 


Apparel — wearing    

Beor   

Hoot*  and  aboM    

Ihttpcry 

Flour 

Grain  and  puliA    

Uordware  » i    5 

iron  and  stoel    

Livp  stock  ...  

Mftcliinerv  , 

I'Apcr,  bookSf  &a,  ^ 

SpiriU „ 

S?«» 

Vm 

Timber   « 


«.  d. 

f.    d. 

16    7 

21     4 

a   8 

ti     VJ 

9    0 

1)     4 

87    4 

45     9 

9    9 

0     6 

6    0 
5    4 

lU  1 
6    4 

U     8 
22    2 

6  10 

111  1 
18     7 

6     t! 

6    2 
8    0 

7  0 
fi  11 

7    6 

8    2 

7    1 

7    8 

7    2 

9    7 

0  8 

37  8 

U  6 

16  3 

7  -7 

14  8 
£4  8 

7  1 

6  10 

8  8 

15  O 
«  7 

7  7 


s. 

d. 

19 

1 

6 

3 

8 

h 

87 

1 

6 

11 

6 

4 

10 

a 

16 

8 

41 

6 

7 

9 

6 

2 

7 

4 

12 

n 

S 

7 

7 

1 

1. 
23 

G 
lU 
46 
10 

7 
10 

ss 

21  11 
8    1 

6  It 
8  « 
9M 

7  7 
13    8 


Tbe  import  of  drapery  stands  first  in  the  list  of  values,  and  if^ 
wearing  apparel  be  added  tn  it  the  value  of  these  goods  would 
represent  a  sum  of  £3  lOs.  Id.  per  head  during  1891,  the  grttatoAl 
amount  for  any  one  year  having  been  in  18H2,  when  the  valae 
imported  reached  almost  £0  for  every  inhabitant.  The  value  per 
head  of  iron  and  steely  machineiy  and  hardw^are  combined^  was 


VALUE  OF  IMPOUTED   ARTICLES 


£t  St.  4d- ;  wine  ami  liquors,  15a.  lid.;  flour,  lOs.  5<1. ;  grain  and 
pofae^  7».  dd. ;  booU  nad  shoes,  IOh.  2d. ;  sugar,  ds.  lOd.  ;  tea,  76.  7d. 
Kooe  of  Uie  othpr  values  reach  such  largn  tigures  as  those  mentioned 
above  «xcept  those  for  live*  stock  and  timber,  the  Utter  of 
vhkb   was  much  larger  than   that  of  the  previous  year,  though 


maar  other  articles  form  individuatly  very  important  importH.  Two  ^»e>«  'or 
thit»«  nrv  plaiu  from  a  couBiaeration  of  thus  tabic — tiic  ereat  pur-  in-><vi>o  iiv  Urn] 

.       7  '^  ^     ,  ,  .,  ,  ...        liuports  i 

caflfliag power  of  ttie  people,  and  the  very  large  Bcope  that  exists  for 
the  production  of  goods  which  are  now  imported,  and  for  the 
extamioD  of  manufactures  within  the  Colony.  This  i.viI1,  perhaps,  be 
WMI  fDOVft  deailj  from  on  inspectiun  of  the  gross  values  of  some  of 
the  priucipal  articles  imported  during  tlie  year  1891,  as  given  in 
tk»  faUowiag  table  : — 

ValaoA  of  the  Principtil  Imported  Arddei. 


Ami 


amuiutntton. 


Appml,  wearing. £1.360,400 

128,456 
870,0M 

w,4g» 

23H.088 
204.290 
373,107 
128,902 
2.ft29.870 


CmaBf 


OoU 

OMmj  ood  grindery 

D»H»y 

D«^t  and  apotbecariea* 


fmotj  ^ooAm  and  toya... 
rah.  pnmmrvl  ^ 

fna^  haHOad,  driad,  and 


^■nblm  and  qpholaUry 

'•*"-  -jTrl  jia irr 

0«a  tad  pake 


tif  tmi  ninrtiiifrjf 
niM.l>«lB« 


iWo,7.)9 

aa,465 

70337 

325,800 

194.S57 
108.'24H 
4.V7,a4ri 

2.W0.724 


liveStook 

Malt  and  hopa 

Matches 

Milk,  coDdeuwd 

MubicjU  ioBtrumonta 

Oils — 51meral  and  rego- 
Uble 

I'aints.    [uperhangiiig, 
lampwarc 

Fai>er,  books,  atationery, 
etc 

Piokles,  sauces,  and  oil- 
men*! 8tor«i 

Potatoes oud  vc^tables... 

Saddlery  and  hanwes  and 
aoddlerfl 

Silvei-  plat«  and  warn 
Skina  and  hides 

Spirits 

Sugar  

Tea , 

Timber 

Tin,  ore,  and  ingots 
Tohacco  and  ci;^rs 
Watches  and  clocks 
Win© « 


SHIPPING  AXD  C0M3tEBCB. 


Vijao  of  Import!      The  volue  of  the  iinporta  into  New  South  Wttletj,  diat.ini?uishe< 
■Ince  187Q.  " 

uuder  the  loain  countries  of  origin,   for  1870  and   suljsequenti 

periods,  ending  with  1891,  was: — 

Value  of  Imports. 


Ymt. 

Unttod 

Kingdom. 

AwlimlMiM 
Colonies. 

OUior  Brftbh 
PoMMioni. 

Foreign  Stal«a. 

Toul. 

1870 

£ 
3,200,706 

£ 
3.677,927 

£ 
573.462 

£ 
832.283 

£ 
8.284,37» 

1875 

6.062,226 

5.878,751 

867,252 

026.90i 

13.735.13S 

ISSO 

0,536,661 

5,945,788 

539,334 

1,154,280 

14,176,06» 

1885 

11,885,597 

8,595,429 

818,689 

2,437.746 

23.737.461 

1886 

10,445.080 

8,082,108 

624,893 

2,160,066 

21,313.127 

18»7 

7.998,568 

9,016,575 

549,805 

1.606.369 

19.171,31? 

1H88 

9,212,981 

9.085.567 

736,224 

2.194,505 

21.220,277 

1889 

8,736,478 

10,647,312 

814,718 

2.664,549 

22.863,06; 

ISOO 

8,628,007 

10.981,721 

663,325 

2.341.951 

22.615.004 

1891 

10,680,230 

11,127.178 

766,947 

2.909,042 

25.383.393 

EX 

PORTS, 

■ 

Ncws«nth  The  export  trade  of  New  South  Waloa,  like  the  import,  is  lai 

Unrerthanoihor  ^lian  tliat  of  any  other  Australasian  colony,  both  iu  regard  to  tht 
total  value  and  tlie  value  per  head  of  population.     Compared  with' 
the   imports  generally,   the  exports,   for  the  reasons  which  will 
hereafter   appear,   usually   fall  considerably  short,  but   1891   « 
an  exception  to  the  ndc,  for  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports 
£560,623.      Comparc<]   with   thoHo  of  other  colonies,  the  estci 
of  the  New  South  Wales  exports  of  home  produce  is  very  s 
factory,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  subsequent  table  w 
sliows  that  for  the  year  1891  the  export  trade  of  domestic  proda( 
of  the  Australasian  Colonies  was : — 


EXPORTS   OP  DOMESTIC   PRODUCE. 


Domestic  Produce  Exported. 

£ 

New  South  WalM 21.103,816 

Vict<iria  , _ n,02«.4e6 

Quocnslind 7,078,222 

Soalh  Auatrali*. 4.68o,313 

Western  AortralU 799. 4G0 

TMnuuiia... 1.367,S>27 

NewZeaUnd 9,400,094 

Total  AostraUsia  £58,361,264 

Tlien?  is  a  defect  in  the  6gures,  as  far,  at  least,  as  two  of  these  urvc  ro-csi^oii] 

»'  *..,4-,         ,  1-1.  1.  '""''J "'  ctrUlu  I 

colonies  are  concerned.  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  ejich  colonies. 
a  large  reexport  trade,  especially  in  raw  produce,  and  it  frequently 
Bi^ttOB  that  credit  is  taken  for  the  produce  of  other  colonies  in 
thm  returns  showing  the  export  of  home  produce.  New  South 
Walei  was  formerly  over-credited  with  the  gold  received  from 
Qoecuslaud  for  coinage,  and  is  still,  to  some  extent,  with  regard 
to  tin  and  copper  from  Queensland  and  South  Australia,  and 
cmttlt.  from  Que<>nsland.  To  what  extent  the  Customs  value  of 
boma  produce  is  overstated  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  is  un- 
knovn,  but  much  of  the  New  South  Wales  produce  pii&iing  through 
Vietotia  for  uliipmeut  to  Englaml  is  exported  as  Victorian  pro- 
Jaor,  c«p«*cial1y  tlie  wool,  of  which  large  quantities  shipped  from 
Tietoria  as  homo  produce  is  really  the  production  of  New  South 
Walflb  How  far  this  system  obtains  in  otlicr  directions  it  is 
inipoanble  to  say. 

DividiDg  Uie  exporta  of  New  South  Wales  into  two  classes —  i>ntM>tidunu.c« 
tkoae  which  are  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  the  Colony,  and  priKiiK-b,  in 
thott  ini|>ort<Hl  from  other  countries, — the  preponderance  of  home 
imxhioo  exported  is  very  marked.  Tlie  value  of  the  domestic 
«xporU  of  1891  was  more  than  three-fold  that  of  1870,  and, 
■poaki^g  geuemlly,  the  exitansion  ha»  been  of  a  steady  character. 
Wool  oonatitutt-B  the  htrgeat  item  of  domestic  export,  and  any 
JioettuUion  io  the  production  or  market  value  of  the  (itaple  is  plainly 
ntarki*>d  iu  the  whole  trade.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  domestic 
exporlN  between  ISSO  and  1886,  which  the  follo^^ing  table  shows, 
Ji 


8HIPPTNG  AND  COMMEECE. 


Dotnntic  pro* 
duce  In  I8l»l. 


is  to  a  great  exteat  due  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  and  to  tlie 
losses  auAtained  by  reason  of  dry  seasons.  The  exports  of  produce 
other  thiin  that  of  the  Colony  have  also  shown  a  doclinr  since  1883, 
a  circumstance  to  a  large  extent  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause«) 
the  decline  being  very  noticeable  in  the  value  of  wool  and  tin 
re-exported: — 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 


Ytmr. 

Domcitic  produce 
uxporteti. 

Olhcr  produce 

ToUloxporta. 

1870 

£ 
6.334,907 

£ 
1.695.671 

£ 

8.030,578 

1875 

11,471.896 

2,325,501 

13,707.397 

1880 

12,007,931 

3,674,871 

15.682,802 

1885 

12,059,280 

4,690.827 

16,760.107 

1886 

11,583.220 

4,134,708 

16,717,937 

1887 

14,240,362 

4.281.4S8 

18,521,750 

1888 

15,544,875 

5,375,fl95 

90;020.130 

1889 

17,423,311 

5.871,623 

23.294,934 

1890 

17,2:i'2.723 

4,813,212 

22.045,037 

isgi 

21.103,816 

4,840,204 

25,944,030 

The  value  of  New  South  Wales  produce  exported  during  1891 
lai^ely  exoeedod  that  of  any  of  the  former  years,  but,  as  previonslr 
shown,  a  portion  of  the  ti'ade  would  have  Ijeen  transacted  in  Uh* 
prc\'iou.s  year  if  the  maritime  strike  had  not  occurred,  and  not 
withstanding  the  increase  due  to  this  circumstance,  the  value  of 
the  domestic  export  per  inhabitant  was  less  than  in  1883,  and 
some  years  prior  to  that  date.  In  1883  the  export  of  domestic 
produce  ]«r  inhabitant  was  £18  15b.  lOd.  declining  in  1886  to 
£11  19&.,  or  36  per  cent,,  but  rising  again  to  X18  9«.  Id.  in 
1891.  The  falling  off  of  the  trade  per  inhabitant  is  largely  dllP 
to  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  the  great  staples — wool,  cosi,  tin. 


mad  copper.     The  value  of  exports  of  each  class  per  head  for 
1870,  and  sabsequent  periods  to  the  end  of  1691,  was  : — 
Value  of  Exports  per  head. 


^ 

pffodooo 

•■ported. 

Other  i»oih)cc 
•xportcd. 

Tow. 

DouMrtio 

produce 
axportcd. 

Otiun-prodtie* 
tfxportod. 

£    a.  .1. 

£       B.    d. 

£       B.    d. 

£    8.  d. 

1970 

12  18    G 

3    0    2 

1887 

14    3     5 

4     5     3 

m9 

19  12    6 

3  19    7 

ISSS 

15    0    2 

5     3  10 

mo 

lU    9    7 

5    0  10 

ISSO 

16    6    9 

5  10     1 

1886 

13    0     1 

5     1     2 

1890 

15  12    9 

4    7    5 

I«8B 

11  19    0 

4    o    3 

1891 

IS    9     1 

4     4     8 

export. 


WOOL. 
Wool  u  the  staple  export  of  the  Colony,  and  comprises  con-  Wooi  the  ttepic 
uiteably  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  domestic  exporta.  Tlie 
and  raluca  of  the  wool  exported  for  several  periods 
ring  with  1870  are  given  in  the  next  tabic,  and  from  the 
it  will  be  readily  seen  how  greatly  the  Oolony  depends  for 
ha  pnMperity  xipon  the  produce  of  its  flocka  The  weights  given 
rvpTMOit  the  actual  ex]>orts,  washed  and  gi'easy  wool  being  taken 
togelher-,— 

New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported. 


T« 

W4«fct. 

TaltM, 

Tur. 

Wdfttt 

YAlne. 

IH70 

47,440.010 

£ 
2,741,141 

1887 

lb. 
216,450.342 

£ 

8.911,155 

IKS 

87,634,280 

5,651,643 

1888 

235,848,044 

9,089.776 

k><JMi 

IM.87U832 

8,010.025 

1889 

261.853.484 

10,620,636 

VH 

108,151.859 

7,240,042 

1880 

236,322.828 

8,991.396 

t^ 

173,080,040 

7.028.506 

1891 

331.887,720 

11,036,018 

IU*i)xport  o( 
wooL 


SHIPPING  AND  COMMBUCE. 


Severe  Masons 
hareoffcctod 
wool  tnulc. 


Besides  the  wool  grown  Jn  the  Colony  there  has  been  a  large 
re-export  of  other  wool,  chiefly  from  Queensland.  In  1885  the  ex- 
port of  foreign  wool  amounted  to  Blightly  more  than  10,000,CK)0  lb. 
weight,  valued  at  X431,G05 ;  since  then  the  quantity  has  fallen 
very  largely.  The  exports,  as  returned  by  the  Customii, 
are  given  herewith  ;  but  the  quantities  fall  short  of  the 
actual  amount,  as  not  a  little  wool,  the  produce  of  other  places, 
was  oxi>ortod  in  past  years  aa  Now  South  AVales  wool,  on  the 
same  principle,  probably,  that  led  to  the  shipment  in  1891  from 
Melboume,  as  the  producn  of  Victoria,  of  nearly  77,670,000  lb. 
weight  of  wool,  the  bulk  of  which  was  grown  in  New  South 
Wales  :— 

Wool  Exported — not  the  produce  of  the  Colony. 


Year. 

Weight. 

Value. 

Vmt. 

Weight. 

V«lve. 

n.. 

£ 

n*. 

£ 

1880 

7.6U,490 

4.31.  «05 

I88fi 

4,664,971 

173,380 

1881 

7,582.131 

306.0*>9 

1887 

7.844.867 

288.01G 

1882 

7,130,162 

381,005 

1S8S 

7,407,300 

20S.7:« 

1883 

8,878,422 

340,613 

ISSO 

4,375,54o 

164,434 

1884 

9,030,215 

537.4S3 

1890 

7.415,4.38 

241.276 

1885 

10,221,706 

429,399 

1S91 

S,*t03.662 

276,96a 

The  severe  seAsons  experienced  during  the  past  few  years  have 
very  materially  interfered  with  the  production,  and  consequently 
with  the  exportation,  of  wool  ;  but  the  splendid  season  o£  18$&-7 
was  attended  with  a  cousiderablo  increase  in  this  staple  export, 
and  thia  improvement  has  been  continued.  The  wool  export 
of  1891,  both  as  regards  value  and  quantity,  was  the  highest  ever 
attained,  the  increase  over  the  previous  year  being  95,563,892  IK, 
valued  at  jC2,034,G22,  A  large  portion  of  this  advance,  however- 
was  not  due  to  an  increased  production,  but  to  the  circumstance 
that  in  1890  the  growers  were  unable  to  get  part  of  their  produce 
to  market  by  reason  of  the  general  strike  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made. 


■pRrSCIPAX   ARTICLES   EXPORTED. 


There  was  formerly  a  disposttiou  to  export  washed  wool.     The  t^dency  to 
teudencf  is  now,  however,  towards  the  export  of  wool  in  grease,  J52S?.  ^^^  *" 
except  wh<?re  the  conditions  as  to  carriage,  Ac,  are  exceptional. 
Further  reference  to  the  wool  trade  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
retating  to  pastoral  pursuits. 

The  other  aminal  products — tallow,  skins,  leather,  and  such-like  other 
^^^4onn  together  an  export  of  conHidemble  vuluc,  thou;;h,  owing  to 
^we  lar^e  local  demand,  it  is  nut  probable  that  there  will  bo  any 
aiftt«rial  increase  in  the  quantity  of  these  articles  cxj>oi*ted. 

Coal,  also,  forms  one  of  the  staple  exports  of  New  South  Wales,  CooL 
having  been  exported  to  the;  value  of  £1,306,630  in  1891.  The 
dr^'elopment  of  the  coal  trade  of  the  Colony  has  been  traced  in  the 
chapter  on  Mines  and  Minerals,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
prodoct  has  been  subject  to  less  fluctuation  than  any  other  item  of 
tdrport, 

The  export  of  silver  and  silver-lead  ore  has  become  important  savor. 

1684,  llie  figures  for  the  past  year  amounting  to  j£3,61  9,589. 

export  of  locally  produced  copper  and  tin  revived  somewhat 

188H,  but  fell  off  very  considerably  since.     Copper  was 

exported  in  1891  to  the  value  of  £205,093,  and  tin  to  the  extent 

id  £271,412.     These  figures  are  from  the  returns  of  the  Customs 

DspartZDontf  but  the  amounts  are  swollen  by  imports  of  oro  from 

other  Anxiralasian  Colonies,   particularly  from   Queensland  and 

Houth  Australia,  sent  to  be  refined  in  this  Colony.     Tlie  actual 

load  pcnHaction  of  copper  and  tin  during  1891  may  be  set  tlown 

■»  Xn9,195    and    £133,963    respectively.      The  trade  in  these 

1  atill  very  much  below  tliat  of  18&-1  and  previous  years. 

Goldlmllum  and  specie  form  one  of  the  most  important  exports  nuuion  u>d 


il  (he  Colony.     The  export  during  1870  and  subsequent  periods 


iipecie. 


WTO ..  l,824.r.24 

l^C-'i  ..**..«.-.  2,I0«1.«T4 

[^)  -. «  863.012 

iSVi l,4fll,47S 

i»5* i.ijiy.irrs 


1887 1,318.917 

1888 2,122,337 

1889 3,211,747 

1800 2,289.023 

1891 3.732,894 


Exports  of  dch 
L      ntitto  prodnce 


Takcu  bj  itself,  the  foregoing  statement  might  seem  to  fa\'our 
the  opinioQ  sometimes  hazarded  that  the  Colony  is  being  denuded 
of  iU  gold.  Such  is  not  the  coso.  The  gold  shipped  is  ctiiefly 
the  produce  of  other  colonieR,  sent  to  Sydney  to  be  minted. 
The  amount  of  gold  raised  in  the  Colony  during  1891  was  valued 
at  £658,306,  of  which  bullion  to  the  value  of  £124.964 
exported,  so  that  out  of  the  large  amount  annually  exported,  onljf 
a  limited  quantity  can  be  the  production  of  the  Colony. 

Divided  into  the  classes  adopted  for  the  imports,  the  exports 

of  homo  produce  in  1891  appear  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Food  and  beverages,  including  lireadstoffa 486,798 

Wino,  forincnttidaQd  spirituous  liquor   21,077 

Lire  stock 1,478,803 

Animal  and  vegetable  products,  iooluding  wool   ...  12,126,357 

Clothing  and  textile  faLrics  .. 12,671 

MmeraU  and  mtitaU,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  not 

itictudiiig  coal,  coin,  aud  buUiou G05.501 

Coal  and  coke   1,313,861 

Specie  aud  precious  motals,  including  silver  ore 4,U23,361 

Artieloii  of  education,  art,  and  amusement 58,0*20 

Mouufaotured  artidea  uoi  uioludod  elMwhere  57,809 

Undwaified  articlea 10,632 

Tutal  21.103,818 


Baw  iiuterida 
lar^cat  oxport. 


Cbtef  articles 
ciportiM]. 


By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  exports  consists  of  raw  mat 
rials.     Aa  an  export  luanufacturiug  country  New  South  Wl 
has  not  yet  achieved  any  position ;  and,  though  its  manufactai 
are  not  without  their  importance,  as  will  hereafter  flp|>ettr,  its  oi 
markets  furnish  so  wide  a  scope  for  manufacturing  industry  as 
make  it  improbublo  that  there  will  bo  any  gi-eat  development  of' 
export    trade  in   liouie  manufactui^s  in   the   iuimediiite  future. 
So  many  channels  hare  been  presented  for  the  successful  employ^ 
ment  of  capital  that  little  attetution  Las  been  bestowed  upon  the 
possibility  of  Kcw  South  Wales  supplying  other  countries  with  it? 
own  manufactures ;  but  as  these  outlets  of  capital  arc  closed, 
vast  possibilities  of  the  country  in  other  directions  will  doubt]( 
be  recognised.     Tlie  following  table  has  been  prepared  witli 
view  o£  lihowiug  the  relative  importance,  and  the  value  per  hf 


VALUB   OF   AETICXES  EXPORTED. 


ol  poptilalion,  of  each  of  the  principal  articles  exported.     The 
[eranoe  of  raw  material,  and  raw  niatonal  advanced  one 
towards  the  tinished  manufacture,  will  be  apparent: — 

Vwint  per  Head  of  Principal  Articlen  Exported,  declared  to  be 
the  Produoft  of  New  South  WaleR,   1887-91. 


^ 

U87. 

U8fc 

laaoi 

1800. 

isn. 

Bbalftndmkff    

8.  d. 

19    3 
2    4 

0  5 

2  11 

1  7 
1  10 

28    1 

3  10 
1    3 

11    9 

5  9 

4  10 
1    8 

6  3 
177    4 

s.   d. 

21  0 
4     9 

0  11 
2    6 

1  a 

2  a 

34  10 
2    0 

1  0 

22  1 
0    7 
4    0 

2  4 
6    0 

175    6 

s,    d. 

25    0 

2    4 

1  5 

2  8 
1    0 

2  n 

20  U 
1  10 

1  1 
36  11 

7    2 

3  8 

2  0 

3  11 
199    2 

18    3 
1     6 

1  0 

2  6 

0  8 
2    3 

3!)    2 

2  10 

1  11 
60    2 

5    4 
4  10 
1     4 

3  3 
163    2 

B.     d. 

23    0 

■BtfTT  fnrt' ^TTPort) 

2     1 

riMB  wfl  piilin 

0  7 
2    3 

1  0 

mMHW  .■■.■•••■••■**«•••(■•<«*•■. 

Uvtatoek 

2    5 
25  10 

UmA  ^ -, ™ 

lifali  (^flfwnnr)    

3    G 

1     9 

Hh^r  ■fifi  nm 

63    4 

Cm  

T^h^      ,      ,     

8    0 
5    4 

TtaAir 

Tte(B«l«zpQfi)    

W«oi  „ - 

0  10 

2    4 

193    0 

TW  Tttiuea  of  Bomc  of  the  principal  articles  of  home  produce  iionu  prodnu 
a|K«t«da  during  1891,  including  tho&e  mentioned  above,  were  as 
loflo«»: — 


Export  of  Domestic  Prodtice. 


Gad  and  coke 


1,813,861 


CWfw  (net  BZportK 119,105 

iBi; ™ aa,wi 


....^ 130,703 

fioU(bQlti»n|     I24,g(M 

<liakB  nd  pnlM    .TT.QOS 

lMlb» 137,293 

Urn  HMfc  ^.^ 1,478.803 


Meat   199,163 

Shale  (kerosene^  101,288 

SiWerandore   3,619,589 

HkxM  487.177 

TftUow    304.599 

Timber   47,571 

Tin  (net  o«T>ort)    133.963 

Wool  11,036,018 


TmJc  in  Uvo  The  nnnili^r  and  valun  of  the  live  stock  exported  have  "varied 

•lock.  ^ 

considerably  from  year   to  year,   Ijeing  nffeotod    greatly  l>y  the 
seasons  experienced  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  colonics. 

loiitoriand  ^^^  export  of  horses  has  increased  both  in  numl»pr  and  value  ; 

export  of  ocict.  ^^^  ^^^  same  may  be  8aid  as  regards  the  iniiHjrts,  though  it  should 
be  borne  in  luind  that  the  figures  in  respect  to  horses  ore  to  somo 
extent  misleading,  as  the  number  of  thoroughbred  racing  animals 
passing  backwards  and  forwards  between  Sydney  and  Melbounie 
which  are  entered  as  exports  and  imports^  gives  more  importance 
to  the  trade  than  its  mognitude  really  warrants. 


Kxpcirtand  The  export  of  homed  cattle  in  18D1  amounted  to  129,323  head. 

Import  of  oattte 

andshcup.  valued  at  £654,725,  and  the  import,  237,403,  valued  at  £830,068.; 

Tlie  export  of  sheep  for  the  year  was  1,596,916,  worth  £651,232  ;' 

and  the  imports  were  663,044  in  number,  and  in  value,  £328,012. 


ubloading. 


Trvio  in  lire 
stock. 


But,  as  in  the  case  of  horses,  the  figures  for  the  export  and 
import  of  other  live  stock  are  to  a  certain  extent  misleadinsr,  inas- 
niacb  as  the  returns  are  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  stock  sentfl 
from  one  colony  to  another,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  l>ctt«r 
pasturage,  or  for  fattening  or  breeding  purposes.  The  general 
tendency  of  the  trade,  however,  can  be  gathered  from  the 
below.     The  total  trade  in  live  stock  duiing  1891  was : — 


Trade  in  Live  Stock. 


tablaJ 


Ut«  stock. 

luporiod. 

Exported.                   1 

Nnmbw. 

Yftlue. 

Kiunb«r. 

Vftltj*. 

Horses 

Horned  cattle 

S,253 
237,463 
663,044 

5,48S 

£ 

165,290 
830,068 

328,012 
.1,788 
7,613 

4,380 

139.995 
1.615,964 

4,231 

163.814 
725.027 
662.333 

8,222 
2,122 

Shoen 

K»....:::..:..:.::.;:.: 

OtTior  Atook    



Total    

1,336,771 

1.661,513 

HB-EXPORT  TRADE, 


RE-EXPORT  TRADE, 

The  re-«xport  trade  of  the  Colony  has  increased  considerably 
daring  the  past  decade,  but  has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which 
H  H  not  likely  to  advance  for  some  years.  The  shipping  facilities 
of  Sydney  have  hitherto  attractetl  to  the  port  a  large  amount  of 
ttm4e  fifom  Xew  Zealand,  Queensland,  and  thn  South  Seas,  for 
Cranahipment  to  Europe  ;  but  the  establishment  of  direct  couinuini- 
cation  between  these  colonies  and  Europe  has  cliecked  to  some 
extent  the  expansion  of  the  re-export  trade,  tliough  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  wilt  fall  below  ita  present  dimensions.  The  re- 
export orerland  trade  ia  couiparntively  limited,  amounting  in 
1851  to  ^290,5i9,  out  of  a  total  £J,840,204. 


Re'fxport  ti 
eonitiucnible. 


Ovvrlantltnclfl 
in  forti(;ii  (in*- 
duce. 


The   total  value  of  the  re-exporta  of   the  Colony  during  theviUneor 
periods  nentioned  was : — 


re-export*. 


Qeawd. 


OvcrUnd. 


TotaL 


£ 

£ 

£ 

ISTO 

l,087.4fil 

8.210 

1,695.671 

I^7^. 

2,195.646 

4.03S 

2.199.6S4 

l.^aiO 

3,626,091 

47,880 

3,074,871 

1886 

4,52.S,883 

1&4.944 

4.690.827 

188R 

3,999,3*28 

13O.3S0 

4.i;M.708 

1SS7 

4.120.184 

161.254 

4,281.438 

\if» 

4.822,269 

552. 98« 

5,375.2;-»5 

\»m 

5,499.370 

372,2.53 

5.871.623 

imo 

4,ti2<>.fX)lt 

1  SCOWS 

4.813,212 

1891 

4,&49,<;55 

200,549 

4.840.204 

II  vill  be  aeea  that  the  amount  of  re-exporU  has  kept  pace  fairly 
vtfk  thr  increase  of  ]>opu1ation,  the  greatest  decline  being  during 
HM  and  1887,  which  was  due  in  all  probability  to  the  depression 
ia  ti«ile  experienced  almost  everywhere  during  those  years. 
A  iwhal  took  place  in  1888  and  1889,  which,  however,  was 
Bot  ooAtiaQed  in  the  following  years,  the  rate  per  head  of  popu- 
twer   than   that  of  the  bad   seaaons 


l{ec!iiv)rt  trado 

with  iiK-rejue 
populatiou. 


i86 


SHIPPING  AND  COMMERCE. 


previously  oicntioncd.  The  subsequent  table,  gives  the  value 
per  head  of  foreign  produce  exported  for  1870  and  the  periods 
stuted : — 

Value  per  Head  of  Foreign  Produce  Exported. 


Ttar. 

Vfcltia 

T«f. 

TAloe. 

£    8.     d. 

£    A.    d. 

1870 

3    9    2 

1887 

4     5    3 

1876 

3  19    7 

1888 

5    3  10 

1880 

5    0  11 

1880 

G  10    1 

1885 

5     1     '2 

1890 

♦    7    5 

I8S6 

4    5     3 

id9i 

4    4    8 

VaimpcTh^  Xlie  following  table  shows  tlie  value  per  head  of  the  piincipul 
articles  exportetl  tluiing  the  Ihst  tive  years  of  British  and  Fore^ 
Produce  and  Maniifucture  : — 


Artidec 


1SS7. 


UBL 


Apparel — wearing 
B(H>t8  and  shoes    . 

Coin     

Copiu 

Copper    

Drapery ,„..... 

Flour 

Hardware  

Live  Btock 

Jlncliiuery 

P&|>er,  booka,  Ac. 

{Spirits 

Hugar  

Te* 

Tobacco  ............. 


d. 
5 

8 
7 
6 
4 
0 
10 
II 
2 
1 
0 
6 
2 
6 
3 


a.  d. 

0  7 

1  2 
40  6 

0  10 

2  7 
6  U 
2  9 

1  U 

2  4 
1  5 
1  1 
1  5 
0  10 

0  7 

1  4 


B.     d. 

a. 

0    5 

0 

1     4 

1 

40    7 

39 

0  10 

1  g 

5    6 

2    4 

1     4 

1     1 

1     7 

1     1 

1     0 

1    8 

0    8 

0 

1     5 

1 

1.  d. 

0  7 

1  0 
42    5 

0  11 

0  10 
4    6 

1  10 


Frlndpal 

n-cxpurta. 


Amongst  i-avr  materials  the  principal  articles  i-»>exported  on 
copper,  tin,  and  wool;  the  manufactured  articles  are  chiefly 
drapeiy,  apparel,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  books  and  stationery, 
boots,  beer  and  spirits,  and  also  large  quantities  of  provisiona 
Grouped  under  the  several  heads  already  adopted  for  the  imports 


CfWmLAMD  TBABB. 


mad  exportBr  the  vftiae  of  the  trade  for  the  year  1891  will  be  foantl 
Mov:— 

Re-export  Trade,  1891. 

£ 

Food  and  bevemges.  tnclading  broadatafls 421,438 

WiaaiL  fenzieiited  and  spirituooB  Uquora 80,(>38 

LiirvstoGk 83,613 

Aainud  and  vegetabU  products,  inclndijig  m'ooI. 614,144 

CSethiogaBd  toxtxiB  fabrics 411,609 

MiiMiah  and  niefcaU,  raw  or  partly  worked  up,  exclud- 
ing ooinaxid  bullion  -. , „ 298,173 

Specie  and  precious  mcUda   2,450,173 

Aitiotaa  of  oducatioQ,  art,  and  amusoment  174,002 

JCaottfaetiitcd  articles  not  elsewhere  included t295,3S3 

ArtielM  nnalMwfied  by  Customa 110,970 

Total 4.840,204 


Thit  hettefit  derived  by  the  Colony  from  its  re-export  trade  is  indirect  benofii 
inairvct  ana  can  hardly  becBtimatru.  The  freights  earned  by  New 
Sovtii  Wales  vessels  carrying  such  produce  do  not  amount  to  a 
Urg«  vttiD,  as  ike  carriage  is  chiefly  in  other  hands.  Still  the 
tfada  is  fmloable,  the  probable  sum  accruing  to  the  Colony  from 
ikia  mtmxm  being  about  5  per  cent  on  the  total  value  of  the  trade. 


OVERLAND  TRADE, 


Xm  ikm  major  ix»rtion  of  the  goods  exportetl  overland  simply  overUnd 
pUM*  through  the  l»order  roloniee  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  f^iway.  ^ 
toOraat  Britain,  the  divAnioa  of  the  trade  along  the  railways  of 
IfeOoloay  to  ita  porta,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinct  gain.    It 
VM  halbfd  that  the  extennon  nf  the  trunk  railways  to  the  centres 
of  tii«  paatofml  industry  would   have  the  etlect  of  pcrmaneutly 
diwartinf  a  no  Lnconaiderable  amount  of  trade  from  Victoria  Fjrect  of  nil- 
and  Soittlt  Aoatnalia,  but  it  will  be  neen  from  figures  in  another  *'**'™ 
part  of  thia  volume  that  anch  diversion   has  only  lieen  partial. 


SHIPPING  AND  COMMERCE. 


state  of  riven 
affucu  trade. 


Trail  c  !arg-tr 
tban  ui,v  other 
colon/. 


The  condition  of  the  Darling  and  other  western  riVers  exerclsea  a 
marked  influence  on  the  overland  trade^  especially  in  wool ;  and 
it  is  found  that  when  the  rivers  are  not  easily  navigable  a  larger 
proportion  of  this  staple  reaches  the  eastern  sea-board  than  is  the 
case  in  other  seasons,  A  marked  increase  in  the  total  trade  will  be 
noticed  in  1SS6  and  the  following  years,  and  in  1891  the  value  of 
the  trade  was  more  than  twofold  that  of  the  year  iirst  mentioned. 
This  is  to  no  siuaU  degree  due  to  the  requireiuunts  of  the  (>opala- 
tion  of  the  Broken  Hill  silver-fields,  whose  natural  outlet  ia  by 
way  of  Adelaide,  which  in  connected  by  rail  with  Broken  Hill. 


Overland  Trade. 

Yflor. 

Importi. 

Export*. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,071,087 

2,177,813 

3.248,900 

1S75 

1,460.528 

4,343.729 

5.804.257 

1S80 

1.438.15S 

4,768,542 

tJ,2«JU,«97 

IS85 

2.611,130 

3.405.073 

«,0 16,203 

1S86 

2.039.  KiS 

4,251,800 

fi.21iO,lHJS 

1887 

3.1Wi,o73 

0.i?:^1.4.H 

8.398.027   ^ 

1888 

3.040.0]  0 

5,o.V.»,S8l 

8,590,691  M 

1880 

3.150.G98 

6,010,491 

10.070.169  ■ 

is»a 

4,707.341 

S.02fi,.176 

12.73:<.717 

1891 

4,3I9.2U4 

S.G30,248 

12,949,452 

TIUDB  OF  AUSTRALASIAN  COLONIES, 

The  trade  of  New  South  AVales  is  larger,  bolli  in  the 
amount  and  the  value  per  head,  than  that  of  any  of  the  of 
colonies  of  Australasia.  The  total  trade  of  each  colony  for  the 
past  eleven  years  is  ja^ivcn  in  the  following  table  ;  and  though  the 
latter  part  of  the  period  was  one  of  severe  depression,  the  ma^i- 
tude  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  this  Colony  but  of  the  rest  of  tbt* 
group,  is  very  suggestive.  In  gross  amount  the  trade  of  Victoria 
ranks  second,  and  the  other  colonie.'i  in  the  following  order  :— 
South  Australia^  New  Xealand,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  and 
Western  Australia 


] 

*^ 

I 

-J 

AUSTRALASIAX   TBADE. 

li^l 

Australauan  Coloniea. — Totiil  Importfi  and  Expoita  in  each 
Colony. 

T«w. 

ToUI  Trade, 

KevSooUiWftlci. 

VlciorlA. 

QUMDtlulI. 

South  AustriLlIa 

Onclndln^*  Nortb- 

cni  Territory)* 

1W1 

£ 
33,894,817 

32,970,624 

£ 
7,603.991 

£ 

9,840.772 

'     U68 

39,145.254 

34.941,600 

0.652,915 

12.249,946 

^^1 

1863 

41«785,114 

34,142,709 

n.509,959 

11.376,657 

^H 

I8M 

41.738.206 

36,252,098 

11,055,840 

12,569,485 

^^1 

1865 

1 

40.487,5<I8 

33.596,362 

11,665.894 

10,925,643 

^^1 

18M 

37.031,064 

30,325.896 

11,037,197 

9,693,060 

^^1 

1887 

37,693,067 

30,373,296 

12,275,556 

10,755,886 

^^1 

urn 

42.149,407 

37,82.->.897 

12.773,100 

12.678.499 

^H 

1888 

46,157,901 

37,137,494 

13.788,871 

14,322,840 

^H 

1880 

44,660.&41 

36,220,237 

13,621.212 

17.328.301 

^^1 

1881 

51,327,417 

37.718.351 

13,384.391 

20,468.591 

1 

1     ^- 

TtfU]  Trade. 

Ifcctcro  AtMtnlift.        TkntuuiU. 

NewZeolutd. 

AtutnlMU, 

1881 

£ 

907,601 

£ 
2,986,720 

£ 
13.517,911 

£ 
101,722,436 

1868 

1,091.810 

3,258.261 

15,267,278 

115,807.124 

^H 

1888 

963,8fift 

3,564,236 

15,070.037 

118,412,568 

^H 

IB84 

926.800 

1       3,131,975 

14,755,555 

119.432,019 

^^1 

1      1888 

1,007,083 

3.071.179 

14.299,860 

115,143,589 

^H 

1888 

vm 

1,3S»,406 

3.088,107 

13,431,804 

106,095,536 

^^1 

1,271.010 

i       3.046.188 

13.U1.6S4 

l08.52fi,fiS7 

^^1 

1888 

1,4GG.51»6 

2,943,929 

13,700.225 

123.546,653 

^^H 

1888 

1,579,510 

3,070.892 

15,036,362 

131.693.960                 1 

^^1 

1880 

1,546.260 

j       3,384,504 

IG.072.245 

132,8:t3,7m 

^^1 

1881 

2,079,569 

3,492,782 

16.070,240 

144.541,337 

I 

BRITISH  TRADE. 

tish  trade  holds  a  high  posilion  in  regard 
Qt  years  even  larger  than  the  intercolonir 
utd  even  now  if  to  the  value  of  goods  cc 

bo  value,  being  Brituh  tnde         1 
l1  trade  of  the  |Kwition.              ■ 
>ining  directly                  ^^J 

8HIPPIKG  AKD  COiniERCE. 


Direct  trade 

with  United 
KinjfctoiH. 


from  Great  Brit&in  were  added  that  of  goods  passing  tbrougb  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  bat  destined  for,  or  comiiig  from,  Englandi 
tlie  proportion  of  British  trade  would  be  still  higher.  For,  though 
the  nominal  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  New  South 
Waloa  amounted  in  1891  to  the  large  sum  of  £19,43.1,695,  out  of 
a  total  trade  of  j£51,327,4l7,  it  is  probable  that  the  actual  value 
of  this  trade  was  little  short  of  X26,OO0,00O.  The  amount  of 
trade,  as  set  down  in  the  Bubsequent  table,  is,  therefore,  much 
below  the  truth,  especially  in  regard  to  exports,  as  the  larger  part 
of  tlje  produce  exported  ti:^  Victoria  and  South  Australia  overland 
is  in  reality  destinc<l  for  British  porta.  The  seaward  trade  alone 
can  be  given,  and  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  for 
1870  and  sul«equent  periods  :— 

Trade  with  the  United  Kingdom. 


Year. 

Importe. 

Ejcpoctik 

Total  British  Cndc 

1870 

£ 
3,200,706 

£ 
2.492,640 

£ 

5.693,346 

1875 

6.062,226 

6,374,503 

12,436.720 

1880 

6,636,661 

7.525,637 

14,062,298 

1881 

8,986,838 

7,561,114 

16,547,052 

1882 

11,155,917 

7.309,691 

18.465.606 

1883 

10,624,081 

9,884,207 

2(»,50S.28S 

1884 

11,423.047 

7.683.880 

19.106,927 

1885 

11,885.597 

7,293.133 

19.178,730 

1886 

10,445,980 

6,026.954 

16.472,954 

1887 

7,998,568 

0,066,056 

14,964,624 

1888 

9.212.981 

8,476,680 

17,688.flB0 

1889 

8,736,473 

8.064,625 

17,701,103 

1890 

8,6iiS.007 

6,623.4:)] 

15.^1.438 

1891 

10.680.230 

8,85o.465 

19,435,696 

INTERCOLONIAL  TRADE, 


INTERCOLONIAL  THADE. 

Km  more  considerable  than  thn  Hritiah  trade  i^rtandB  the  inter-  Vkiae  of  lnt«r. 
colonial,  tiio  nominal  T&iue  of  which  amounted  in  the  year  180 1  to 
XI  1,127,178  importa,  and  £1 1,603.170  exports,  or  a  total  ti*ade  of 
jC22,730,348.  A  lar^  part  of  this  trade,  however,  muat  be 
credi1«d  to  the  Unit,ed  Kingdom,  as  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  Iho  Southern  and  Westurn  disirit'tS}  by  way  of  Victoria 
■od  Soath  Auatnilia : — 


Tmw 

Imports. 

Exports 

Total  tnd«. 

1970 

£ 

3,ff77,927 

£ 
3.837,680 

£ 
7,615,007 

1875 

5,878,751 

6.570,127 

12,448,378 

1880 

6,WC.7S8 

7.381,172 

13,326,060 

1886 

8,595.420 

6,936,139 

13,531,568 

18K 

8,082,198 

7.70,''>,8e3 

15,788,061 

I8S7 

9,016,575 

8.9;»3,324 

18.000.899 

18SB 

9.065.567 

0.614,615 

18,700.182 

1889 

10,647.312 

10,741.045 

21,388.  a57 

1«80 

10,081.721 

11.284,740 

22.266,461 

1801 

11,127,178 

11,603,170 

22,730,348 

totel  intercolonial  trade  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  with  incrauaof 

1nCen»loiilil 

MV  BOaUi  Wales  has  Urgely  increased  sinct^  1 8^5.     Tliis  rapid  Tnda 


it  dtt«  to  the  inoreflmd  value  of  the  -woo)  clip,  a  large 
of  wbidi  ia  exported  to  Europe  via  the  ports  of  thfe 
colonies,  and  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  trade  Ixitween 
iW  v«ot«n  districta  of  tliis  Colony  and  South  Austmlia,  which 
b  1091  waa  more  than  four  times  that  of  1885,  the  year  when 
op«atioaB  wore  first  oommeiioed  at  the  Broken  Hill  mines.  The 
^fan  of  Ibo  iiitercolouial  trade  seaward  vn  only  slightly  abore  that 
of  1$85,  and  oonaid«rably  below  Uie  returns  of  18S9.     The  value 
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of  tho  intercolonial  trade  since  1885,  distinguishing  the  seaward 
from  overland,  was  as  follows  : — 

Intercolonial  trade. — Seaward  and  Overland. 


Year. 

fiea^-^rd. 

0\-erland. 

TbtaL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1985 

0,515,305 

C.016,2aT 

15,53l,56aH 

1886 

9.497,095 

a,290,96G 

15.788,061^ 

1S87 

9.611,872 

8,398,027 

18.009,599 

1888 

10,100,491 

8,599,691 

18,700,182 

1889 

11,318,168 

10,070,189 

21,388.357 

1890 

9.532,744 

12.733.717 

22,266,461 

ISfll 

9.780,89li 

12,^9,452 

22,730,348 

As  already  pointed  out,  a  great  proportion  of  the  intercolonial 
exi>ort  trade,  especially  that  which  is  sent  overland,  repi'e&euts 
produce  of  this  Colony  ultimately  destined  for  Eui*o]jean  markets, 
though  credited  to  the  colony  to  which  it  is  sent  in  the  first 
instanca  Similarly  with  the  import  trade,  tho  large  part  of  the- 
incroaee  comprises  goods  originally  coming  from  Great  Britain, 
but  purchased  in  the  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  markets. 


Valur  nf  (raile 
vrltli  Victori*. 


TliADE  WITH  VICTORIA. 
Victoria  comes  first  amongfit  the  colonies  of  tho  group,  at 
regards  its  trade  with  Now  South  Wales  ;  hut  tho  value  of  goodfl 
which  it  sc'uds  to  this  Colony  has  declinetl  during  lato  year& 
It  iij  e-stimuted  that  yviov  to  the  extension  of  thu  railway  systeoi! 
of  this  C^^lony  into  the  Riverine  districts,  nearly  one-fourth  of  its 
territory,  comprising  some  of  the  richest  districts  in  the  Colony, 
traded  almost  exclusively  with  Victoria.  This  has  now  been, 
to  a  great  extent,  diverted  along  New  South  Wales  lines  to 
Sydney ;  and  the  trade,  instewl  of  increaHing  with  tho  sottlement 
of  these  districts,  has  remained  almost  stationary. 


TRAD%   WITH   VICTORIA 


The  following  table  shows  the  trade  (lariBg   1870|  aud  for 
iheequent  periods  up  to  1891  : — 


Trade  with 

Victoria. 

Y«r. 

imporu. 

Exports. 

Tou:. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IflTD 

1,153,095 

2,583,552 

3,737.247 

1975 

2,066.156 

4.209,770 

6,a%'i,926 

1880 

2,187.119 

4.578.S67 

6.765,986 

1885 

3,309.690 

3,4oO,796 

6.700,492 

1886 

2,789,700 

3.697.343 

6.487.043 

1887 

2,891,681 

4,773.815 

7,668,496 

1888 

2,472,021 

5.455.196 

7.927.817 

1800 

2,4ld.03H 

5.385.300 

7.804,338 

1690 

9,007.269 

5,386,553 

7,483,812 

UBl 

2,818,936 

5.443.663 

8.202,598 

Thi6  import  trade  of  the  Colony  from  Victoria  oo\'ers  a  large  urgonngcor 
...  ....  ,.«.i.  1  .i-i  fcrticloflhuporte 

of  articltfs,  and  m  this  respect  di£rei*8  from  the  export,  which  from  victoriA. 


k  mainly  coiDpri8(>d  in  three  leading  items  of  raw  proiluee — wool, 
Mock,  and  coal.  I>ividing  the  imports  from  Victoria  into  two 
dMHB,  Tix^  Victorian  and  other  produce,  the  chief  imports  under 
the  fonner  ehuH  are  agricultural  implements,  butter,  brcadstufin, 
frait,  oatu^  hay  and  other  fodder,  and  vegetables ;  while  under  the 
coiou  drapery  and  apparel,  drugs,  hardware,  iron, 
r^  stationery,  tea,  raw  sugar,  and  various  manufactureil 
Victorian  produce,  properly  80  called,  comea  chieily  to 
Sjrdaey  ;  the  other  articles  are  taken  by  the  Bouthern  and  western 
poftionit  of  the  Colony,  which  have  for  many  years  looked  to 
VicUxia  as  a  market  whenoe  Kuch  supplies  are  to  be  derived.  The 
ioBoving  are  the  values  of  the  principal  items  of  import  from  v'uJ^  '^"*" 
Victona  daring  th£  laat  five  years : — 
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I 


Principal  Imports  from  Victoria, 


DeiortpUoa  ot  Good& 


1SS7. 


18SS. 


Agricultuml  implements... 

Bugs  and  sacks 

Beer  (in  wood  and  bottle) 

HiiKUiits 

BooU  and  shoes 

Batter 

Candles 

Cheese 

Cordage  and  ropes   

Drapery  and  ap[iarel    

I»ru^s  k  Apothecaries*  wurca 

Karthenwarc  and  China 

Flour  

Fruits 

Oreen 

Dried 

Furniture  and  upholstery  .. 
Gold,  (coin,  bars,  and  dust)  . 
Grain  and  Pulse — 

Wheat    

Oata 

Others 

Hardware 

Hny  niid  chaff 

Iron  and  steol  goods    

Jama  and  jollies    

JewcUcry    

Lead 

Leather  

Live  stock 

Machinery 

Malt  and  hops 

Musical  Instruments    

Oatmeal ,. .. 

Oilmen's  stores 

OiU 

Paper,  books,  stationery,  &c 

Potatoes 

8addlcry  and  harness 

Soap 

Spirits 

Sugar  (raw)    

Tea 

Timlier   

Tuhacco,  eigan,  Ac 

Toys    

Vegetables  (green)  and  onions 

AV earing  apparel  

Wines  

Woolimcfcs 


£ 

53.229 

12,022 

20,309 

a289 

30.772 

7,98(1 

5,668 

1.285 

6,248 

366,072 

22,711  I 

9,787 

364,107 

14.S14 
17.803 
14.860 

274,628 

34,050 

17,264 

24.694 

39,234 

59,492 

41,769 

4,019 

7,017 

826 

17.255 

542.r>88 

41.318 

14.618 

13.529 

8,845 

5,128 

17,8.14 

50,0  li 

71,812 

9.872 

7,777 

31,221 

56,104 

121.731 

11,951 

2'2,249 

11.569 

32,633 

84,634 

7,7*) 

22,713 


£ 

32,474 
9.]4(t 

17,562 
2,122 

54.939 

18.796 

9.290 

2.671 

4.953 

339.167 

24,720 

7,209 

284,928 

19.628 

6,733 

19,152 

125.461 

15,515 
103.173 
17,782 
3S.4&4 
107.795 
06,604 

4,344 
16,600 

1.310 

16,137 

517.240 

02,209 

7.S8I 
14.0;{8 
17,346 

9.497 
12,551 
55.WI0 
97.627 

7,910 

n,4Mn 

23,7r>4 

63..VJ8 
92,977 
12.920 
20,489 
17.822 
38.(J67 
83,672 
6. 37 -J 
l;J.'.l."^ 


1880. 


£ 

36.110 
7.469 

17,814 
1.930 

25,123 
8.542 
5,578 
3,828 
4.523 
313.006 

27,275 

6.344 

247.000 


1800. 


lan. 


£ 

33,06() 
10.<H>5 
14,833 

1,355 
24.180 
4.,'i55 
4.2.'*»0 
1,087 
4.821 

302,087 

26.576 

6.667 

217.763 


16,163  12.860 

9,272  14.58H 

20.091  18,679 

4,178  4.S0U 


90,764 

7.000 

7.472 

36,326 

116,224 

80,,'iU2 

3,877 
13.080 

4.255 

i;i.260 

3.35.061 

70,.378 

5,598 
15,912 
22,134 

7.703 
12,:i49 
04,263 
65.«.M 

8,459 
12,974 
27.593 
62.962 
83,183 
13,333 
24.581 
13.235 
26.711 
85.374 

6.217 
I'i.U!' 


11.2»4 
6,395 
6,724 

40,619 
77.641 

wi.sim 
«.6:i5 

11,743 
7.9.VI 

15,411 
286.824 

56.654 

12.601 
8,950 

17,190 
8,084 

la.oas 

64,181 
2J».625 
8,343 
16,487 
28.  ((50 
57.019 
98,6:hi 

20.647 

2I,S39 

9,608 

34,817 

85.819 

7.642 

i. 10.12 


£ 

28.765 

11.5«t2 

17,483 

1,348 

29.295 

19,017 

9.034 

l,5.-)0 

5,390 

230,879 

27.017 

14.28.-* 

3S2,3S2 

16.8)3 
11,645 
26,32.H 
ll.OUtf 


EXPORTS  TO  VICTORIA. 


The  chief  export  to  Victoria  ia  wool,  forwarded  to  Melbourne  wooi  export, 
for  shipment  to  London  and  other  Earopean  ports.  A  large 
(juuitity  of  this  wool  is  shipped  to  Europe  a&  the  produce  of 
Victoria,  on  aocount  of  the  fact  that  better  pi-ices  are  generally 
oht^Ded  for  "  Port  Phillip  "  wool.  The  value  of  wool  exported 
*1to  Victoria  during  1870  and  subsequent  periods  was  as  follows : — 

£  £ 

18T0 1,057,457  1887 2,451,5^2 

1875 2.253.184  1888 2,187,759 

18S0 3.224,289  1889 2,952,107 

Ih85 1,868,019  1890 2.521,fe98 

1S86 1,031.278  1891 2,779,903 

The  deoreMe  shown  since  1680  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  decline 
in  tbe  market  value  of  the  staple,  though  ahto  partly  to  tlie  exten- 
tafm  of  thr  railways,  which  has  diverted  much  of  the  traffic  from 
the  old  routes. 

Live  Block  of  all  kinds  forms  a  large  }>ortion  of  tlic  exports  to  Export  af; 
Victoria,  though  the  imporU,  especially  of  btieep,  have  al.so  been 
^  importoisoe.  Victoria  has  already  reached  the  point  where  the 
demand  for  meat  exceeds  the  cast  of  stock ;  and  Ls,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  other  colonies,  especially  New  South  Wales,  for 
tbr  supply  of  thn  deficiency,  the  amount  of  which  is  little  short  of 
QM  fourth  of  the  whole  consumption.  The  sheep  oxport4^<d  arc 
•Imoat  entirely  Kew  South  Wales  produce  ;  tlie  cattle,  however, 
ti»  gstMffmlly  bred  in  Queensland,  but  fattened  for  market  on 
in  New  8outh  Wales. 


Cool  is  next  in  importance  as  an  export  of  this  Colony  to  Export  oii 
Vtctovia,  thfi  value  during  1891  being  £171,054,  which  was  far 
krgv  thftn  tbe  trade  in  this  staple  with  any  other  country.  Tlie 
QoSy  otlMr  articles  worthy  of  note  are  skins,  timber,  specie,  and 
fna^  tmtt,  the  fintt-mentioned  being  sent  to  Victoria  for  re-export. 
The  fotlowing  tJible  shows  the  trade  during  1870  and  at  subsequent 
pfTiods:— 
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DMcrfptlon  of  Qooda 


18B7. 

1B8B. 

£ 

£ 

379.206 

406,744 

20,260 

338,050 

3S^814 

39,006 

10,535 

10,1^8 

73,760 

6U,0U 

13,703 

12.703 

1.112.730 

1.636,530 

15,898 

2.991 

28,190 

20,710 

70>334 

81,043 

4,607 

6,894 

54,081 

83,1SS 

20.1M 

24.006 

5.160 

6.823 

2.451.552 

2.187,759 

Coal  

Coin— gold 

Drapery    

Fish  (preserred) 

Fruit  (fresh) 

Keroeene  ahale    

Lira  stock    

Machinery 

Periodical",  boofci,  piip«r,  Ac. 

Bkins 

Tflft 

Timber.... - 

Wheat  and  other  gain 

Wioei    

Wool  


rh'orUnd  tnde 
With  ViutorU. 


The  articles  comprised  in  the  import  trade  are  rnvcb  more 
varied  than  in  the  export,  altbou^li  in  point  of  value  the  latter 
trade  is  abont  double  that  of  the  former. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  Victoria,  as  well  aa 
half  the  imports,  are  bordBrwise.  The  value  of  the  imports 
land,  however,  fell  greatly,  from  the  causes  already  speciSedi^ 
during  1886^  but  a  decided  improvement  was  manifested  iu  18^- 
The  reaction,  however,  was  only  transitory,  as  in  the  sm 
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nn  tbtt  tnde  was  either  aiationary  or  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
leclioe ;  oa  the  other  band,  the  export  trade  is  increafiiiig.  The 
IJM  in  1&70  and  subsequent  periods  was ; — 

I 


Overland  Trade  with  Victoria. 


i" 

ImiKJila. 

Exports. 

XutAl. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^L  IBsn 

448.308 

1,811.848 

2.260,156 

"   WT6 

M5.049 

3.546.674 

4.491.723 

^       1880 

963,620 

3,8»4,310 

4.787,930 

1  t» 

1,555.139 

2»  450,444 

4.005.583 

P  «« 

874.680 

2,537.649 

3,412,220 

r    mj 

1,418,212 

3.431.254 

4.S39,4« 

P   rm 

1,005,497 

4.020,349 

5,034,846 

F     UN 

1,106,864 

3,681.588 

4.788,452 

MO 

986,807 

4,237.004 

5,223,531 

l»l 

1,088,012 

4.194,219 

5,272,231 

TJUDE  WITH  QUJSSXSLAND, 

I,  prior  to  1801,  nuikod  next  to  Victoria  in  regard  trmdewitb 
[ibft  raloeof  iU  trade  with  New  South  Wales,  which  ia  some  *i"**°"^*™^- 
■pHta  k  eren  more  important  than  that  of  the  southern  colony. 
kt  wliiwliiil  valan  of  the  imports  and  exports  since  1870  is 
ptm  liw  wwillii'  It  ia  possible  that  the  amounts  are  somewhat 
fciwiiati'iil,  M  there  is  a  good  deal  of  trade  in  stock  which  doea 
H  coiM  Btider  the  eognisance  of  the  Customs  officers.  Though 
prv  8o«tb  Walea  and  Qut*en&land  have  a  common  boundary  of 
mileii  the  oyerland   trade,   except   in    live  stock,  is  small. 
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Iniporti  from 
QoeanslaiKl. 


If,  however,  tLe  value  of  stock  be  added,  the  figures  reach  a  very 
large  total,  as  will  be  Heen  from  the  table  on  jiage  200 : — 

Trade  with  Queensland. 


Year. 

Imports. 

Export*. 

ToUl  trade. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

1,767.074 

680.301 

2.448,276 

1875 

2,621,312 

1.238.226 

3,750.538 

1880 

2,224,421 

1.362.262 

3,586. 6H3 

1885 

2,013,588 

2,174.266 

5,087.854 

1886 

2.908,017 

1,829,686 

4.737.603 

1887 

3,617,74.5 

2.026,508 

5,544.343 

1888 

3.477.603 

1.973,968 

n,4.jl,57l 

1880 

4.667,700 

1,747,863 

6.415.553 

1890 

6.482,452 

1.670,465 

7,152.917 

1801 

4,303,520 

1,063,780 

5.367.300 

Tlie  iiuiioi-ts  fi-om  Queensland  are  chiefly  comprised  under  a  few 
items — gold,  live  stock,  sugar,  wool,  and  tin.  Large  quantities 
of  gold  are  sent  from  Queensland  to  be  minted  at  hsyduey,  there 
being  no  Mint  in  the  northern  colony.  The  value  of  wool  ira- 
j>orted  during  1891  was  i!3-il,G70,  being  entirely  for  re-export. 
Stock  was  imported  to  the  value  of  i:925,668  of  which  £830,068 
represented  cattle,  the  very  favourable  season  enabling  a  larger 
number  of  stock  to  be  introduced  into  New  South  ^Villes,  and  de- 
pastured near  the  market  for  whicli  they  are  ultimately  destined. 
Below  will  be  found  the  value  of  the  principal  imports  during  the 
last  tiva  vears: — 


DescripUon  of  Ooodi. 

1887. 

1888. 

18S0.       1       1990. 

19t 

Boots  ami  shoes 

Drapen',  apparel,  Ac. 

Fruit  (fresb) 

Gold  (bars  and  dust).. 
Live  stock 

£ 

10,600 

11,946 

22,411 

1,534,236 

656.172 

6,fi28 

I.4S8 

106,304 

268,460 

41,990 

305„'i4» 

206,606 

£ 

2,020 

10,800 

15,921 

1,73*5.343 

479.366 

2.0S8 

917 

110,404 

211,153 

42,22:i 

2O3.8S0 

183,314 

£ 

2,957 
]S,fX)3 

24.1»*kS 

2.774,53  1 

832.519 

£ 
5.351 

0.730 
15.412 

2.308,770 

£ 

2.134 

20,324 

17,802 

2,092.364 

92.\6(H 

Maize 

235       30.651 

749         5.659 

109,487       S7,1(H 

321.071      487.061 

32,282        45,401 

320.7.30      265.217 

2.'.,22H 

Oysters    , 

10.69* 

Skina 

76.743 

Sucar  (raw) 

503.4(M 

tXw\....:::..;.,;.;.;. 

Wool  

45.461 
34I,«?> 

Tin  (ingots  and  ore)... 

137,715 

146,424 

I0!>,4I7 

EXPORTS   TO   QUEENSLAND. 


The  erports  have  varitxl  creatly  in  value  from  year  to  year  Exporu »« 
*  o  rf  ^  J  QuocnsliUH!. 

tiiruugh  causes  similar  to  those  afi'ecting  tho  imports  ;  they  corn- 

pn.se  li  largo  number  of  items,  mainly,  however^  the  produce  of 

foreign  countries.     Tho  values  of  the  chief  articles,  exported  from 

2«e«r  South  Wales  to  Queen&Iand,  have  been  as  follows  in  the 

j««n  Darned: — 


olOoodi. 


UVT. 


A|fK«l  (wcwing)    

Bagiandmoka 

Baoia  ami  ftbocA 

Ooal« ^ 

(>i»(goU) 

i>>»r«y 

Fbv. 

Vtiui  ifrwhj.. ..„.„.,... 

HanbraR 

Iran  aod  vtcel 

UMb«r 

li«»«loc>k... 

Mackbtrr 

Ripir.  books,  aUtiooefy,  ftc 

Fsutaca 

Tea 

Tm  (Ugo«%  «n^  and  plat*)*.. 
Tofaaeeo 

w«a 


£ 

17,311 

I,SG3 

23.903 

10,625 

259.500 

188,924 

7,855 

44.039 

73,015 

3.829 

11.402 

216.oe8 

23,556 

33.061 

29.140 

11,878 

20,002 

26,614 

3,872 


£ 

24,246 

3,358 

18,976 

4,008 

278.000 

225  110 

28,729 

40,786 

66,166 

13,538 

8.617 

63,695 

46,313 

39.197 

23.027 

13,248 

10,625 

30,369 

734 


1880. 

ISM. 

£ 

£ 

14,028 

25,129 

8,058 

6.991 

38,407 

38,156 

3,9;« 

3,492 

312,000 

334,000 

143.071 

113,79;* 

176,816 

158,292 

70.226 

47.829 

41,889 

30,656 

47.899 

56,418 

11,688 

15,527 

J3I.743 

251,249 

41,753 

37,232 

36,449 

33,326 

55.268 

39,400 

17.214 

20,571 

15,259 

14.490 

32.673 

20,797 

5,280 

2,000 

1801. 


£ 

20,446 
12,482 
34,096 
7,291 
36,020 

118,658 
03,623 
47,340 
25.019 
49.716 
13.18G 

139,729 
34,951 
29,562 
11,699 
24,557 
13.868 
18.809 
15,670 


Thfs  movt  remarkable  year  was  lb)^2,  when  the  ex]x)rt  trade  p^^^u^onf  inj 
rMckcd  £3,012,782,  tlie  overland  export  trade  amounting  to  *"^'^'^'*  "^*^' 
£1,906,408.  Of  this  sum  £1,141»,835  represents  the  value  of  &tock 
ccpotiedy  viz.,  3,035  horRca,  valued  at  £25,525;  29,404  cattle, 
valanl  at  £302,590;  and  1,645,657  sheep,  of  the  value  of  £821,720. 
Duri&g  14-&6  the  value  of  stock  exported  was  very  much  loss  tliun 
jean,  amounting  to  only  £119,449;  while,  in  1891, 
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the  value  rose  to  £139,729.  The  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  stock 
exported  will  account  for  the  variation  in  the  amounts  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 

Overland  Trade  with  Queensland. 


Tndewitti 
South  AostnlliL 


Toar. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Tou. 

iJDporu. 

Exporto. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

527.097 

40,M0 

1887 

l,03r,,123 

207.000 

IS?."* 

249,247 

223,667 

1888 

879.589 

170,530 

1880 

231,161 

24.^,6ol 

1889 

951.730 

506,247 

1885 

669,739 

337.(«3 

1890 

2,15«,a22 

317.717 

1886 

722,  «4 

317,846 

1881 

1»103,6»2 

SS1,613 

TRADE  WITH  SO  UTS  AUSTRALIA. 

The  trade  with  South  Australia  was  at  one  time  more  variahle 
tlian  tlmt  witli  any  other  colony,  depending,  as  it  then  did,  on  the 
state  of  the  Murray  and  Darling  Rivers.  Since  18S6,  however, 
the  element  of  uncertainty  has  been  neutralised  by  the  expanaiou 
of  trade  which  was  found  in  the  requirements  of  the  population 
of  Broken  Hill  silver  Holds.  Tlie  additional  trade  has  proved  of 
enormous  advantage  to  Soutli  Australia,  as  the  Barrier  district  of 
New  South  Wales,  with  ils  population  of  25,000  persons,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  commercially  a  province  of  the  neiglibounng 
Colony.  The  total  imports  and  exports  for  stated  periods,  com- 
mencing at  1870|  were  : — 

Trade  with  South  Australia. 


T«r. 

Jmpoiti. 

fixporto. 

Tew. 

toporti. 

Ezporta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

306^480 

350.247 

1887 

1.25^758 

1.740.517 

1875 

987,033 

654,232 

1888 

1.831,436 

l,661.iM 

1880 

690,407 

836.256 

1889 

1,858.621 

2.Sf99,rtM 

1885 

890,335 

810,953 

1800 

2.036.492 

3.700.124 

1886 

828.174 

1.585,830 

1891 

2.746.78S 

4.527,9« 

WITH   80FTH 


[ports  IS  a  loiiff  one,  smd  like  that  of  Victoria  importR  miui 
t]je  number  of  articlfts  of  foreign  manafactui-e  : — 
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Tbe  exports  to  Sout}i  Australia  are  cbieHy  silver,  lead,  silver 
leacl  ore,  and  wool  ;  the  values  of  the  principal  it«us  for  the  la»t 
live  years  are  as  follows  : — 


DMcriptloo  of  Goodi. 


Boots  and  shoes    , 

Coal 

Coin  (gold) 

Coke   

Live  stock 

Machinery 

Paper,  books,  and  stationery 
Silver  (ingots,  lead  and  ore}... 

Skins  

Sngar(niw)   

Wool 


388T. 

18SS. 

XBSQ. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

7,468 

3.439 

17.680 

62,715 

51,370 

92,756 

17,000 

41,000 

5,000 

6,006 

18.410 

13,505 

57,992 

e2,70*2 

91,603 

11.077 

15,40« 

9,530 

4,258 

7.540 

5.253 

530,462 

1,001,749 

1,847.178  2 

10,583 

16,253 

20.002 

3»509 

8,852 

14,987 

872,806 

244,388 

784,80^ 

laaa 


£ 
14.685 


1801. 


£ 

12,213 

65,614    129,648 

3,000      10,000 

i 
4,490       5,503 

249,584     141,936 
I 
12,(H8|     11,860 

4.754^     12,905 

2j333,33S  3.442,351 

23,5121     45,0M 


20.332 
560.576 


16,030 
509.749 


Ovrrkm!  trade         The  records  of  tho  overland  trade  were  not  kept  with  exacts 

with  South  Au»-  *^ 

*"^^  nes8  before  the   year    1877,   but   tho  time   which    has   elapsed 

Binoti  that  pi'riod  is  amply  suiiicipnb  to  illustrate  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  value  of  tbe  exports.  Tbn  import  trade  ia  much 
more  regular,  and  until  the  year  1887  showed  no  great  tendency 
to  increase.  Since  the  year  named  there  has  been  a  large 
extension  of  trade,  which  now  reaches  a  considerable  figure 
This  expansion  is  due,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  tho  requirements 
of  the  newly-found  silver-fields  near  tho  South  Australian  Border. 
The  bulk  of  the  articles  given  in  the  foregoing  list  are  sent  to 
South  Australia  for  the  pui-pose  of  re-exi)ort,  and  are  uot» 
in  the  true  sense,  exports  to  that  Colony.  It  is  not  ]>08sibl^ 
however,    to    trace    these    goods    to   theii-   ultimate    destiiuktiuu, 


TEE  IMPORT  TRADE  IN  lOIEAT. 


aa<i,  in  ai>conl&nce  with  the  system  adopted  in.  most  Customs 
slatistiGB,  the  uouuLr^'  which  the  tnulu  iirst  enters  in  credited 
ai  dealing  directly  with  this  Colony,  This  remark  applies 
»nth  «qual  force  to  Victoria,  The  import's  from  South 
Aastralia  vid  Silverton,  Willyama  or  Broken  Hill,  and  Went- 
worth  nn  the  Darling,  amounted  to  X2,127,510  dnring  1891. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  extensions  of  the  railway  system  of  tliis 
Colon/  to  the  banks  of  the  Darling  at  Bourke  and  Wilcannia  will 
flfCDtiially  divert  not  a  little  of  the  traffic  which  has  hitherto  gono 
lo  Adelaide.  The  certainty  of  speedy  delivery,  and  the  less 
amount  of  handling  to  which  goods  will  be  subjected,  will 
]frobably  more  than  compensate  for  the  additional  expense  of 
delircry  at  tlio  ship's  side  : — 

Overland  Trade  with  8outh  Australia. 


r«r. 

Inportt. 

Exporu, 

Your. 

Imports. 

Exporti. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1877 

253.8!t8 

210.414 

1886 

'«42.at4 

1,39(5.403 

US80 

043,374 

698,581 

1887 

;  13,2.%S 

l,fil3,24l 

1881 

235,769 

298,004 

1838 

l,i:>4,924 

1,359,802 

imz 

4K2.563 

921,427 

1859 

l,09;i,095 

2,731.656 

1939 

404.822 

782.f.52 

1890 

l,5(il,992 

3,471.055 

18&4 

3a0.965 

1,287.-Ml 

1801 

2.127.510 

4.214,410 

1«85 

386.252 

617.606 

Tb»  proininenre  which  Victorm  haa  assumpd  of  rocont  yc^rs  us  virHoria 
a  vbflftl-growuig  country,  acte  detrimentally  to  the  trade  oi  Soxith  tmii*  in  s.s.w. 

dorkcte. 

AoartnUia,  for  much  of  the  breadstuff  cousumed  iu  New  South 
Wales,  which  was  formerly  obtained  from  Adelaide,  is  now  pro- 
ciirvil  from  Victoria.  The  falling-otl'  in  this  staple  commenced 
ihout  the  year  1878,  and  is  coiucidcut  with  the  development  of 
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the  Victorian  trade  in  floor  and  wheat,  aa  will  be  seen  from 
following  tjible,  showing  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  im 
from  each  of  these  colonies  : — 

Wheat  and  Flour  Imported  firom  Yictoiia  and 
South  Anstralia. 


Um 


V«r. 


poHeAj 


Tftlnc  of  Importa  from 
South  AtwtreliA, 


Wheat. 


Flour. 


Tkltu  of  Importi  (roa 


1870 

£ 
76,397 

£ 
123,958 

£ 
20,753 

£ 
33,986 

1871 

200.346 

201.963 

6.205 

33,992 

1872 

105,523 

205.042 

7.833 

7.715 

1373 

144,592 

201,332 

539 

17.677 

1874 

14]  ,$75 

230,251 

1,423 

4.180 

1875 

197,263 

389.383 

1.514 

1.396 

1S76 

187,444 

295,371 

902 

2,188 

1S77 

154,284 

261.918 

9.765 

32,305 

1878 

116,089 

251,340 

34,401 

153.136 

1879 

63,073 

221,174 

13,280 

76.310 

1880 

42,340 

263.546 

43.249 

126.142 

1881 

19,400 

269.342 

33.165 

113,796 

1832 

62.117 

321.127 

23,680 

194.823 

18S3 

9.1^ 

229.617 

38,794 

237,342 

1884 

3f;,160 

299.274 

23.907 

216,546 

1835 

18S6 

31,236 

a53 

219,320 
172,299 

£3,433 
57.729 

291.990 

384,087 

1887 

1I,3SS 

308.805 

34.050 

364.107 

1888 

9S,097 

296.199 

103.173 

244.928 

1889 

122.772 

305,180 

90.764 

247.006 

1890 

0.321 

251.881 

11.294 

217.78S 

1891 

85.989 

300,989 

90.310 

382,382 

FVhit. 


Tndfl  vitii 
TMun&nU. 


TRADE  WITH  TASMANIA. 
The  commercial   intercourse  of   New  South  Wales   with 
mania  at  one  time  ])romisod  to  develop  into  importance  ;    hoi 
total  trade,  notwithstanding  the  steady  advance  of  the  i 
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dnring  the  last  six  years,  had  fallen  in   1891  to  a  lower  value 
than  that  of  1S82.     It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  the  iiupoi-ts 
still  largely  exceed  the  exports,  although  the  difference  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  less  every  year  : — 
Trade  with  TaBmanio. 


Y^ 

Itapcw^ 

Export*. 

Y«r. 

Imports. 

bxporte. 

1870 

£ 

90.827 

£ 
26.565 

1887 

£ 

587,316 

£ 
131.477 

1S75 

167.870 

44.274 

1888 

515,378 

117,230 

1880 

383.106 

81,484 

1889 

505.590 

174.852 

188S 

882.177 

108.75S 

1800 

432.615 

215.674 

1888 

806.740 

110,776 

1891 

377,174 

252,356 

1^  chief  imports  are  tin,  entirely  for  the  parpoae  of  re-ejcport ;  importa  from 

.       Tiwnuwiiffl. 

green  fruit,  potatoes,  and  other  afpncnltural  prodnce.     The  pnn- 
c^mJ  articlea  of  import  worthy  of  note  are  as  follows  : — 


lilOoedit. 


18B7. 


flhdt   «. 

Caia(«old) 

fnki  (gf«ea) 

H«fi  

U*»«tock<«bMp) 


£ 
27,254 


«8.7« 

7,619 
28,182 
20.382 
68^815 

8,863 

1,606 
301507 


M8^ 

18». 

UN. 

28,284 

£ 
19,111 

£ 
21.795 

00.853 

101.608 

100.479 

8,733 

9,043 

15.030 

23.877 

12.344 

8.351 

32.544 

23.844 

41,065 
143,363 

48,075 
76,784  1 

1,400  1 

6.380 

6.431 

3,014 
1.062 

10,343 

3,650 

300.824 

98.407 

96,016 

VBOl. 


£ 

2G.0r.2 

25.1)50 

57.153 

11.600 

9.516 

38.664 

40,078 

24.866 

7,353 

8.553 

97,806 


Tk^  export    trade  embraces  a  large  number  of  articles,   the  5f**""^|^" 

ioiportant  being  live  stock,  raw  sugai*,  coal,  and  drapery, 
B  aggrepte  export  value  of  which  was  nearly  £65.500 ;  most  of 
»  olber  articles  arc  foreign  manufactured,  chiefly  the  produce 
Oroai  I^ritain. 
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TRADE  WITH  NEW  ZEALAND, 
with  Sew  New  Zealand  gave  promise  at  a  former  jwriod  of  being  one  of 
the  leofling  customers  of  this  Colony ;  but,  from  various  causes, 
both  the  imports  and  tho  exports  fell  away  very  considerably. 
The  export  trade  shows  no  sign  of  recovery,  M'hile  the  value  of 
tho  imports  fluctuates  with  the  character  of  tho  season  in  N 
South  Wales,  a  bad  season  being  always  attende<l  with  large 
importations  of  New  Zealand  wheats,  oatSj  and  other  pro<luce:— 

Imports  and  Exports. 


ew  I 


Y«ir. 

Import!. 

BxporlsB. 

Ycmr. 

Importo. 

Exporta. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S70 

298,951 

197.025 

IS87 

757.076 

300.937 

is:.") 

135.480 

3«2764 

1888 

788.003 

393,238 

ISSO 

4fiO,735 

r.2o,l74 

1H89 

l,IUri.0£K) 

416,824 

1SS5 

SJ»9,0-23 

309 .0.M 

1890 

932.073 

294,113 

i886 

949.567 

427,640 

1801 

87I.42S 

280,039 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  bullion,  timber,  agricultural 
and  <lairy  produce.  The  value  of  (lie  principal  articles  is  giTen 
herewith : — 


Poacriptkm  of  Oooda 


Batter 

Cheese 

Drapery,  apparel,  &€. 

Flour    

Fon^s 

Gold,  bars  and  dust  ... 
Groin  and  pulse— Wheat 

Do  Oate.. 

Do  Other 

Gum 

Live  stock,   

Mnlt  ami  hops   

Meat  (preserved] 

Do    BacoQr&c 

OatincAl 

Oysters     

Phnrmium  tenax    

Pot&toea  

Timber 


IS8T. 


1S98. 


1»0. 


£ 
21,20G 

3,638 
17.423 

8.617 

11,075 

262.344 

3.476 

143,604 

33.355 

800 

16.364 

10,423 

6.299 
25.590 

8.849 

2,690 

6.373 
30,247 
S3.C92 


£ 

56,566 
11,998 
43.449 

40,1120 

17,195 

61.951 

87.1.'>5 

118,307 

47,126 

22,094 

8,195 

6.734 

1.'>.IJ84 

13.553 

9,077 

9,304 

10.003 

47,110 

31,403 


£ 

51,602 

1S.029 

33,721 

131.885 

14,136 

H17S0 

270,818 

125.824 

7A.539 

G.31S 

9,639 

12.732 

13,586 

19,552 

18,354 

7.133 

8,766 

07.184 

81.451 


ISM. 


ifiaL 


£ 

5,9.53 

(M3  I 
15,180 
63,948 

9,682 

237,319 

40,615 

130,588 

79.059 

2.697 

5,772 
24,065 
20.430 
23.068 
11).  131 

4,970 
10,632 
82.390 
62,791 


£ 

16,616 
4.113 
18.420 
17.181 
10,547 

246.M0 
15.417 

126,869 
51,113 
13.445 
19.43S 
7.276 
13,1^S 
I8.1'i2 
10,:>99 
6,392 
10,889 
57.079 
97,983 
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In  1883  direct  steam  communication  was  pntabliahed  between 
New-  ZcAkcd  and  Great  Britain;  tliis.  together  with  a  large 
falling  off  in  the  esfwrt  of  specie,  will  acoomit  for  the  contraction 
of  Uie  outward  trade  to  New  Zealand  during  the  hist  five  years. 
The  viilu«  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  Now  Zealand 
chtring  eftch  of  the  past  five  years  wan  as  follows  : — 


ExportR  tt> 
NvH  Zealaod. 


oi  Ooodi. 


Cotd 

OamteftW) 

Drmmnr  aod  apparel 

Fruit(fr«h) 

MAnora  

Pujvr.  books,  atetsonery. 

fiapu-  <r««)  


i£8r. 

uaa. 

£ 

£ 

81.478 

74.841 

87.orM) 

imUNK) 

8.21KJ 

0,872 

19.  lU 

16,007 

1U9M 

0»801 

16.102 

13.251 

730 

3,397 

5.IKJ7 

7,844 

1880. 


U0O. 


£ 

85.347 
1 10,000 
1.%'J06 
15,897 
13.9(12 
13.117 

5,238 
9.022 


£ 

80,453 
40.025 
20,103 
10.088 
10,S83 
lO.lGO 

3.3S4 
H.0ft4 


UBL 


£ 
90,602 

rino 

15.420 
12,480 
15,042 

8.508 
8.349 


TRADE  WITH  OTHER  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

i5c&id«  the  Australasian  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  the  only  Tnuiewiui 
Other  British  possessions  tliat  have  a  trade  with  New  Soutli  Wales  *^J*- 
at  all  coiuideraMe  are  Hong  Kong,  India,  and   Fiji.     The  value 
of  the  iiuporta  and  exports  of  each  of  these  Colonics  during  1875, 
and  at  sahaeqaont  perioda.  was  as  follows : — 

T^mde  with  Hong  Kong,  India,  and  Fiji 


YiM. 

MonvKom: 

IndU. 

rui. 

tmpe.*.. 

Ibcporta. 

Importa. 

Exports 

IraporU. 

ExpitrU. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

irs  .. 

117^1 

172,070 

12.205 

10.958 

32.345 

03,033 

IMO    , 

^SS,fi28 

137,577 

05.1 

10,011 

54,injl 

1211,518 

vm  ». 

>4A,1«? 

240.032 

1    !17.208 

122,000 

H»2.540 

12S.843 

IMf  .. 

•"'-,■     i '" 

"     -    rlil 

lOOZ-ML-i 

89,209 

17«,«(il 

m.901 

1887    ... 

■J 

1   1 

U7..V)11 

173,508 

99.8b0 

75.102 

MR 

■    ' 

•'"^  .(S9 

4-2.791 

SS.OKi 

78.015 

119 

■■I'J 

130.879 

129.742 

84.833 

IM 

■ 

'  . :;'i.S 

253.28«) 

ito.aw 

98,951 

im   .  . 

:f73,3S3 

2»2,ao« 

.!tio,:w7 

127.388 

80,859 

103,773 

ao8 
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Hong  Kong  commercialiy  is  a  port  of  ChinA,  ftnd  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  tru<le  of  lliU  Kiiipire  with  >iew  South  Wales! 
Is  tninsmitted  via  that  porL  Thf*  China  trade  is  of  a  variable 
nature,  the  total  for  1891  being  only  £283,093,  against  X37S.949 
in  1884,  but  during  the  last  decode  satisfactory  progress  is  shown. 
The  imports  from  Hong  Kong  during  1891  con&isted  principally 
of  opium  valued  at  £44,89G,  t«a  at  £41,949,  rico  at  £51,341, 
tobacco  at  £20,476,  mlks  at  £13,885,  China  oil  at  £13.493,  Uax 
and  hemp  at  £12.753,  and  mats  and  matting  at  £3,155.  Tlw 
export  trade  for  1891  is  chiuUy  comprised  in  the  following  items: — 
Coin  to  the  amount  of  £212,476;  coal,  £31,761  ;  U'che-demer, 
£3,333  ;  fungus,  £11,535  ;  lead,  £2,206  ;  and  old  metAl.  £11,3N<. 


imiiA  trade.  Thc  Indian  trade  has  grown  up  almost  entirely  since   1880^  in 

which  yeiir  it  amounted  to  only  £20,264,  increasing  to  £422,137 
in  ISSi,     Since  that  period  ilio  trade  has  greatly  flurtuatc<i,  iIhp 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  varialde  export  of  coin.     During  1^90, 
the  trade  reacJied  a  total  of  £448,648,  thc  highest  yet  attained  ^ 
in  1891  the  valuo  Imd  di'clincd  to  £387,695.     Castor  oil  is  anj 
article  very  largely  iniported  from  India,  the  value  of  oil  rec«ivedj 
during  1891  being  £37,268.     There  is  also  a  large  trade  in  wooH 
packs,  the  im|>ortations  amounting  to£88,f)9C;  and  in  bags  and] 
sacks,  of  ■which  goods  to  the  amount  of  £60,710  were  received.' 
The  only  other  articles  in4X)rted  during  1891   in  any  quanttt^^ 
were  rice,  £6,127;  timber,  £14,500  j  and  ten,  £28,736.     There 
were  no  importations  of  giain  and  pulno  during  the  year,  except 
a  mimll  quantity  of  bran,  to  thc  valuo  of  £292,  and  maisp  £50. 
The  outward  trade  witli  India  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  coin, 
coal,  and  copper;   of  coin  the  export  was  valued  at  £45,425,  of 
t^old  (bars  and  dust)  £41,936,  of  coal  £12,149,  copi>er  £17,150,  aud 
horses  £8,800 — the  five  items  mentioned  comprising  a  value  oil 
£125,460,  out  of  a  total  export  trade  during  1691  of  £127,388. 
The  great  falling-off  noticeable  durin;^  some   of  tho   years  since 
1885  is  due  to  tho  decline  in  the  cop|)er  trade,  and  in  thc  amount 
of  gold  coin  exported ;  in  that  yoar  the  value  of  copper  exported  | 
waa  £88,540,  and  in  1888  only  £15,240,  but  in  neither  of  theiaj 
years  was  there  any  export  of  coin.     In  1891,  however,  the  valom 
of  the  two  exports  mentioned  rose  to  £62,575.  I 


TRADB   WITH    GREAT  BR1TA.IN. 


Tbe  Fiji  Island  trade  ia  raluable,  but  like  the  trade  with  other  Trad«  v%iui  Fgti 
colonial  possessions  is  rather  unsteady.  In  1875  the  imports  from 
these  Islands  were  valued  at  £32,345,  and  tbe  exports  at  £63,033, 
being  a  total  of  £95,37B,  while  in  1801  the  imports  liad  risen 
in  valoe  to  £89,859,  and  the  exports  to  £103,773,  tbe  total  trade 
thos  being  £193,032.  The  imports  were  highest  iu  1885,  when 
tliey  were  valued  at  j519-.450.  The  exports  reached  their  highest 
total  in  18^3,  when  they  amounted  to  £248,380  ;  from  that  time 
there  was  a  steady  decline  until  1 887,  when  tbe  lowest  tigure  was 
rnMshed.  Since  then  the  exports  have  gi-adnally  recovered,  but  the 
figares  for  1891  are  not  so  high  as  those  for  1886. 


TRADB    WITH   GREAT   BRITAIN   AND    BRITISH 
POSSESSIONS. 

To  what  extent  the  tratle  of  the  Colony  follows  the  British  flae  <^»ioi  txmAna 

•^  °  Oilonj   with 

may  be  ifathcrcd  from  the  followinij  fieurea,  which  show  not  only  Hriuiu  wid 
lb*  Tftlne  of  the  trade  of  New  South  Wales  with  Great  Britain 
■ad  li«r  dependencies  during  the  past  yeara,  commencing  with 
1870,  but  aUo  the  proportion  which  that  trade  bears  to  the  whole. 
A  steady  proportionate  decline  is  apparent  since  1686,  which  was 
aboot  ihm  period  when  direct  trade  with  Continontid  Europe  was 
wtoWinhMt  and  which  since  that  date  has  yearly  expandf^d  as  the 
nAam  of  foreiga  trade  shown  on  the  succeeding  page  will 
clearly  show : — 

Timde  with  Great  Britain  and  British  Possessions. 


ror«nU« 

Exports  to  Orofct 

PcranUM 
til  UAaX 

T«r. 

Onia  Brttaln  ftiid 

Britain  and  Brttbh 

llrmitapoMnkRM. 

hupvrU. 

pOMUlfoui. 

fixporu. 

1S70 

£ 

83-50 

£ 
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0572 
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U» 
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89  00 
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188* 
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88-34 

20.281,259 
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20,273.003 

89-64 

18.582,372 

84-29 

l»l 

22.474.35iS 

88-54 

21.060,606 

81-20 
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FOREIGN  TBADB. 
Ualfonn  In-  Xh«  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Colony  with  countries  other 

oraaM  of  forr  kfto  -^ 

**•***•  those  under  British  doinifiion  sliows  a  large  increase  Rince  188^ 

us  will  be  at  once  seen  from  the  subjoined  table.     The   imporn 
trade  is  marked  by  a  fairly  uniform  growth,   while  the  export 
trade,   though  less  regular,  showed  proportionately  a  more  cou^ . 
sidorable  increasa     During  ISdl  the  value  of  imports  advances 
£635,101,  and  the  exports  £826,357,  an  increase  due  mainly 
the  ])eculiar  development  of  trade  with  the  United  States  ;  wb 
the  large  expansion  found  in  the  subsequent  years  arose  from 

Foroitrn  importi  establishment  of  direct  trade  with  France,  Belgium,  and  Gerntany^ 
The  total  value  of  imports  shows  a  largft  decline  in  1S87,  which 
chiefly  due  to  a  falling-off  in  the  United  States  trade,  though 
sensible  decline  may  be  also  observed  in  the  imports  from  oth< 
leading  foreign  States.  However,  the  lost  ground  was  more  tha 
recovered  in  subsequent  years.  The  decline  in  1890  was  due  \ 
catues  already  explained  : — 


Ymr 

ImportB, 

Kxporta. 

Y«r. 

Imports. 

BKpomL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882 

2,200,734 

1,206.874 

1887 

1,006,369 

2.038.641 

1883 

2.139.780 

1,591.000 

1388 

ii.  194.505 

2.411.63? 

1884 

2,218.062 

i,:i'i:.,G4o 

].^S 

2.604.549 

3.013.675 

1885 

2.437,746 

l,l»5«,il55 

1890 

2,341.951 

3.463.6S5 

1886 

2.160.0G8 

1.407.3G7 

1891 

2.909,042 

4.877,414 

Uuited  8ute« 
lugesC  foreign 
market. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  foreign  market  of  the  Colon} 
the  value  of  both  the  imports  and  expoits  far  excelling  that  o 
any  other  country.  The  import  tmdc  has  been  marked  by  a  &iH; 
uniform  rate  of  increase  until  1S86,  since  whirh  year  the  valti 
of  tt-ade  has  greatly  fluctuated.  The  export  trado  also  showi 
great  variableness,  and  depends  almost  entirely  ou  the  denmos 


TBABE   WTTH   THE   UNHTED   STATES 


which  prevails  in  the  Stfttea,     Tl»e  peculiarity  of  the 
tnd»  will  be,  peiiiaps,  best  exemplified  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tnde  with  the  United  StAtes. 


*- 

t,.^ 

Cqwrti. 

Y«r- 

bnpoita. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

l»2 

8S6,171 

676,598 

1887 

693.420 

934,443 

180 

•32,574 

872,983 

1888 

967.528 

K044,144 

18W 

954,605 

366.732 

1889 

1,094,607 

1. 1 30,589 

isas 

1,00».572 

985..">:n 

1890 

S.H),I02 

i.:wo,a75 

188t 

1.018.773 

621,216 

1891 

1,277.032 

2,313.671 

The  importa  comprise  a  lan;:e  number  of  articles,  amonest  which  Clua  of  eooda 

*  1  &  t  or  importodfroin 

the  following  ore  tbe  moat  important,  the  values  given  being  those  U'iitod  sutai. 

for  1891  ;— 

£ 

bniiinnL 11,784 

Orriages,  and  c&rria|(e  niateriab   49,105 

DfMigiand  spothecanes  ware  29.866 

Twh  (prcMrred) 26.157 

Pnmrtore  and  uphaljit«ry 20,879 

Hardwar* 104.739 

Iron  and  steel 14,957 

Kcroaene 80,645 

l^Ather 52,622 

MacUuicry   6.5,866 

Matt 30.482 

>f«at  (prvMrved)    11.888 


I^p«r,  books,  stationery,  Ac 
Railnj  plant 
Sewing  macbin 


SOtdt  fdate  and  plated  ware 


flmbcT— d 


49.339 
172,436 
33,627 
11.075 
11,033 
d  and  uodreawl 190,570 


Tobacco,  cigan,  ftc 

TnipmitiDe  , 

"'  and  docks 


74,467 
14.949 
21,322 


The  other  articles  imported  are  mostly  manufactured  goods. 
years  there  has  been  a  fairly  large  import  of  breadstuff's 
tW  United  StatM,  and  daring  lSd6  the  value  of  such  imports 
JE96v316  ;  in  18S9  the  value  of  floor  imported  reached 
£54,490.  and  wheat  XU2,397,  but  in  1891  the  imports  of  grain 
tmA  poLw  of  all  kiiuia  largely  decrca^ied,  only  amounting  in  the 
to  M,2i0. 
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I         Exports  to 
Aiucrii.'a. 
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tKNBbWpO 

MMtoUoi 

SteCn. 


rtof 
Dited 


Tnd«  with 


The  exports  to  the  United  States  are  chiefly  confined  to  speciA 
ami  a  few  articles  of  raw  material,  the  produce  of  the  Colony^ 
the  principal  of  which  are  gold,  coal  and  shale,  tin,  wool,  an< 
marsupial  skins.     No  other  goods  are  exported  in  considerably 
quantities.     During  the  year  1891  the  value  of  the  export 
these  articles  was : — 

£ 

Gold  (ban  and  dust) 50,670 

Gold  (coin) 1,660.000 

Coal  « 200.851 

Tin    75,410 

Skins  (chiefly  roarsapial) 169.001 

Wool 131.034 

Sbale 7,437 

For  some  years  past  there  lias  been  a  considerable  export  of  gold 
to  America,  the  quantity  sent  away   during   1891  and  the  two 
previous  yeai-s  being  especially  large.    Xliis  export  first  cooimencet 
in  1881,  and  the  value   of  the  precious  metal  both  coined 
nncoined  exported  since  the  year  named  was  : — 

Gold  Exported  to  America. 


Ye«. 

V»Iuc. 

Tow. 

V&lu*. 

£ 

£ 

1882 

382.347 

1887 

651.612 

1883 

5G4.3I6 

1888 

578,488 

1884 

io<;.7ia 

1880 

751.220 

1885 

726,G,'>3 

1890 

1,016.940 

1886 

229,137 

1891 

1»710,670 

SELOKTM, 
The  direct  trade  between  this  Colony  and  Belgium  began 
1881,  and  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be  attributable  to  the  Inter* 
national  Exhibition  hold  in  Sydney  during  1879-80,  In  the  year 
mentioned  the  combined  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only 
£26,237,  while  in  1S91  they  h^id  risen  to  i:i,227,610,  which  coonol 


TEAJ>£   WITH   BELGIUM. 


bat  be  regarded  as  an  enormous  increase  In  so  short  a  time.  In 
point  of  value  the  Belgian  trade  of  the  Colony  ia  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  foreign  country,  the  United  States  excepted;  hut  the 
port  of  Antwerp  which  receives  the  bulk  of  the  trade  it  simply  a 
distributing  centre  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wool  destined  for 
French,  German,  and  other  Continental  markets. 

The  goods  imported  from  Belgium  comprise  a  large  number  of  mncipal 
articles.  Iit>n  in  its  various  manufactures,  principally  in  bars, 
plate,  and  wire,  comprises  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
imports,  and  glas&ware,  candles,  cigars,  cement,  and  starch  are  all 
imported  to  some  extent,  though  the  trade  in  each  commodity  is 
mibject  to  considerable  fluctuation. 

The  outward  trade  with  Belgium  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  DeigiitmaUm 
wool,  itkoogh  some  tallow  is  also  exported.  During  1891  the  &.8.w.  wool. 
amoant  of  washed  wool  sent  to  Belgian  ports  was  2,054,399  lb., 
valned  at  £90,990,  and  33,620,273  tt).  of  greasy  wool  of  the  value 
of  £928,624,  making  a  toUl  of  £1,019,614.  Belgium  is,  therefore, 
next  to  Great  Britain,  the  largest  purchaser  of  New  South  Wales 
wool ;  for,  though  the  export  both  to  Victoria  and  South  Australia 
exoeeda  that  to  Belgium,  it  is  merely  nominal,  as  very  little  of 
the  wool  is  retained  in  these  colonies  for  home  use.  The  following 
table  shows  the  import  and  export  trade  with  Belgium  since  1881 : — 

Trade  with  Belgium. 


Tmt. 

Import!. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

]«B8 

39,9fil 

21,fi.'>9 

i«n 

3],1G2 

160,:iiK) 

l«8i 

74.904 

32(i,IS8 

188S 

195.S18 

3<H»,549 

1886 

J73,sai 

424,938 

1887 

37.736 

557.710 

1888 

64,766 

723,286 

1888 

88.843 

725.687 

1890 

130,819 

1,011,846 

1891 

188.277 

1,039.333 

Tradu  witli 
Gnminny. 


Wool  ohief  ex- 
l>orttoUcnaaDy 


GERMAKT, 

A  lai'ge  trade  haa  been  maintained  with  Germany  since  1879. 
Direct   communication   was  established   in   1887  by  tlie    North] 
German  Lloyd's  Company,  of  Bremen,  and  further  extended  by 
line    of    Gemmn    cargo    boats    trading  between   Hombarg 
Sydney  since  1S88.     This  trade  bids  fair  to  develop  into  considc 
able  dimensions,  as  will  be  seen  from  the   following  list,  which 
bhowB  the  values  of  the  principal  articles  imported  from  Germany 
duiing  1891  :— 

Apparel,  drapery,  boota,  Ac    149,768 

BuolcH,  paper,  statiooeiy,  ftc 16,422 

Candlei   S0.289 

Cement 32,783 

Furniture 36.649 

Glass  and  glassware 21,191 

Iron  and  iron  nunufachtrea,  iaclading  hardware.  93,487 

Machiia-rv  2*2.119 

Muaical  Instruments    72.251 

Sewing  machines „..„ 9,025 

8piritJi 53.8r)3 

8iigar ......  22,276 

Telegrnphic  material „  11,(114 

ToViacco,  cigarv.  and  cigarettes 42.784 

Tuys  and  fancy  g[>uds  33,131 

The  exports  consisted  almost  entirely  of  wool,  the  Tolae 
which,  in  1891,  was  £407,924,  out  of  a  total  export  of  £437,521 
This  increaae  in  the  wool  export  dnring  the  last  years  shown  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  greater  facilitiea  now  existing  for  direct  ship* 
ment : — 


Tew. 

Importa. 

Exports. 

Tew. 

Importa 

Esporta 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882 

180.951 

11.661 

1887 

50«J.952 

100,012 

188S 

213.709 

7,947 

1888 

481.009 

128,546 

1884 

337.881 

43.079 

1889 

533,082 

510,435 

1885 

37'J.557 

29,511 

]»90 

639.476 

404,fl|n 

1886 

3fil,612 

54.471 

1891 

773.0W 

437.i^H 

Tndo  wIUi 
Fnooe. 


FRANCE  AND  NEW  CALEDONIA, 
The  Fi-ench  trade  has  risen  into  imporianco  since  1S81,  as 
be  seen  by  the  aubsequeut  table.     The  iucreafie  is  due 


TAADE   WITH    FRAKCE. 


mAeeky  to  the  establiabment  in  1883  of  direct  commumciitioD 
hfltwvoi  this  Colony  and  the  Republic  by  the  Messageries  Maritimes 
CoiiijMiiy,  but  it  him  been  acoouiponied  by  a  corresponding  falling 
otf  in  the  trade  with  New  Caledonia,  the  chief  dependency  of 
Fmnoe  in  the  South  Pacific.  For  though  in  1 882  the  total  value 
of  n«4ich  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  only  X  107,920,  as 
•pinai  £600,920  in  1891,  those  of  New  Caledonia  fell  durmg  the 
corresponding  period  from  £501,650  to  £234,146. 


Wearing  apparel  and  draper)*  form  the  largest  class  of  imports  ciuiof  eooda 
from  France;  the  imports  of  drapery  and  silk  amounted  in  1891  i^cn. 
to  £28,365;  of  apparel,  £3,123;  and  of  boots  to  £10,046. 
Next  in  importance  arc  wines  and  spiiits — the  im]>ort  of  the 
fbffflMT  amounted  to  £15,504,  and  of  the  kttor  to  £6,619.  Oil 
to  the  value  of  £4,188;  and  toys  and  fancy  goods,  £7,797 — are 
the  only  other  goods  largely  imported.  Large  quantities  of 
Frenoh  goods  are  imported  from  Great  Britain ;  but  the  indirect 
trade  is  now  fast  lieing  superseded  by  direct  trade,  and  the  cost  of 
and  double  handling  thus  saved  to  the  Colony. 


Wool  forma  the  chief  export  to  France.     The  value  exported  wout  chief 

export  to 

during   1891   was  £409,553,   an  increase  of  £2^4,401  over  the  »aucc. 
export  of  the  pre\'iou8  year.     Sheepskins  to  the  value  of  £56,946, 
and  tftttow  to  tlie  value  of  £8,092  were  also  exported  : — 

Trade  with  France. 


T-r 

Imports. 

£xporti. 

£ 

£ 

Utt 

08,176 

9,744 

1883 

211.722 

24,786 

I8M 

218,755 

1H.1,S(K) 

1M6 

;M5.231 

U2.104 

18M 

21fi,I93 

149.509 

1687 

167,732 

85.151 

1888 

I54.85« 

120,723 

IB88 

I7!»,900 

104,104 

0880 

llT.BTl 

233.924 

1881 

120.321 

460,599 

3l6 
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trule. 


New  Csicdoniin  As  already  pointed  out,  New  Caledonia  is  an  important  market 
for  tlie  produce  of  the  Colony,  though  itR  value  has  been  con- 
siderably affected  by  the  eBtablishment  of  a  regular  communi- 
cation between  France  and  her  dependency.  The  trade  with  New 
Caledonia  reached  its  highest  point  in  1682,  when  produce  was 
imported  into  New  South  Wales  to  the  value  of  £273,370,  and 
exported  to  the  amount  of  X228,280.  Sine©  that  year  the  imports 
and  exports  show  a  very  considerable  decline  : — 


Tf»1o  «Hh 
China. 


Trade  with  New  Caledonia, 
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Yew. 

ImportA. 

Exporta. 

Yew. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882 

273.370 

228.280 

1887 

70,676 

137,212 

1883 

152,096 

212,528 

1888 

68,637 

153,957 

1SS4 

107,509 

210,552 

1889 

85.582 

189,660 

1885 

83,181 

153,094 

18£^U 

83,920 

193,339 

1886 

64,952 

111.332 

1891 

48,378 

186,768 

cmxA. 


The  only  other  country  whose  trade  with  New  South  Wales 
reaches  a  large  figure  is  China.  The  imports  and  exports 
credited  to  Iloiig  Kong,  however,  belong  in  reality  to  the  country 
generally,  and  the  diminution  which  is  seen  in  the  China  trado 
since  1881,  is  to  bo  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  trans- 
ference of  part  of  the  trade  from  the  ports  of  the  Empire  to 
Hong  Kong.  Still,  when  allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  actual  loss  of  trade  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able. The  main  impoi-t  from  China  is  tea,  which  exhibits  a 
falling  otf  nlthough  no  perceptible  decline  is  observable  in  the 
consumption  of  the  article ;  but  the  decline  may  be  owing  to  ft 
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in  the  quantity  reqaired  for  re-export,  which  denotes  a 
lofl  to  the  Colony,  and  to  the  larger  consumption  of  Indian 
tets,  tlie  imports  of  which  are  increasing  every  year.  The  diroct  Snmti  dirwt 
export  trade  haa  never  been  large.  The  amounts  shown  as 
exported  to  China  do  not  however  repreaent  the  whole  value  of 
the  tnde,  as  a  considerable  portion  is  sent  via  Hong  Kong,  wtuch 
I  kfc  distributing  centre  for  the  Empire,  as  previously  mentioned, 
^Rid  to  correctly  gauge  the  commercial  relations  between  this 
I   Colony  and  China,  that  of  Hong  Kong  should  bo  considered  in 


T«r. 

Inpoftfl. 

Eiporta. 

Yc«. 

Impoita. 

Exports, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

\m 

358,763 

2S.95S 

1887 

251,722 

H,5I() 

im 

S&9.I08 

21.351 

I86S 

309,934 

7,651 

18U 

357,208 

21.741 

1889 

257.353 

11,587 

ins 

303,595 

21, lU 

IS90 

241,840 

1.037 

UM 

105,930 

10,462 

1891 

270,929 

12,164 

TBADE  WITH  ALL  COUNTRIES, 

fUnount  of  imports  and  exports  of  each  country,  in  propor-  Total  tnule. 

itlie  total,  for  1870  and  subsequent  periods,  is  shown  in  the 
following  tables.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  border  colonies  of 
and  South  Australia  appear  more  advantageously  than 

iaportauce  warrants,  owing  to  the  largo  amount  of  trade 
Mnly  pMiing  through  their  territory  for  shipment  to  Great 
Britain,  while  the  trade  to  the  last  named  country,  as  shown  on 
tiw  laUtt,  ii  lesa  than  tlie  traih,  by  the  amount  thus  over-credited 
lo  Vistocift  And  South  Australia : — 
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Imports — Percentage  of  the  Imports  from  esch  of  the  PrmcL|iatl 

Countries.                                               1 

Year. 

Brttlah  feapin.                                            | 

Kiafftlom 

VictodA. 

sssr 

South         New 

Otbftr 
ColoniM 
orpM- 

Briuth 

1870 

38-7 

14^ 

21-4 

4-4 

3*6 

S-0 

901 

187S 

44-3 

16  0 

18-4 

7-2 

1-0 

7-6 

93-S 

1680 

46  1 

15 '4 

15-7 

4-9 

3-2 

6-5 

91-8 

1835 

50-1 

14-0 

12-3 

37 

S'8 

5-9 

89-8 

lesfi 

49-0 

13-1 

137 

3-9 

4-4 

fi'8 

ao-9 

1867 

41  •: 

15-1 

18-4 

6-6 

4-0 

5-9 

917 

1888 

43-4 

11-6 

16-4 

8-6 

37 

5-0 

89 -G 

1889 

33'2 

106 

20-4 

8'1 

6-2 

fi-S 

88-3 

IKK) 

3S*2 

9-3 

2t-2 

9D 

4-1 

4*8 

89  8 

1891 

417 

11 -1 

16-9 

10-6 

S^ 

4-5 

88-4 

Fonlyn  OonntriM.                                        1 

Ymt. 

Dnltod 

BtlglBB. 

OenaMT 

FtMMtt. 

Gfaiia. 

Oklwr 

1W«] 

1870 

18 

07 

31 

4-3 

9-9 

1875 

1-5 



0-0 

2-3 

2-9 

67 

1880 

27 

0-4 

0-3 

2-5 

2-3 

8-2 

1885 

4-2 

0-8 

!•« 

1-4 

1-3 

0-9 

10-2 

1886 

4-8 

0-8 

17 

1-0 

0-9 

0-9 

101 

1S87 

3-6 

0-2 

1-5 

0-8 

1-3 

0-9 

8-3 

1888        .. 

4-8 

03 

2-3 

07 

1-6 

1-0 

10*4 

1889 

4-8 

0-4 

2-3 

0-8 

V\ 

2-3 

117 

1890 

.      3*8 

08 

2-8 

0-5 

M 

IB 

10^ 

1891 

5-0 

0-6 

S'l 

0-5 

11 

M 

n-6 

stomdineMof           The   ontward   trade  ^vith  the  British  Boapire   has  never  pro-^ 
Briu*h  Empire,   portiouately  varied  inort  than  5  per  cent,  since  1870  ;  and,  if  tho 

return  of  1801  be  compared  with  that  of  tho  first  mentioned  yMcJ 

only  1*7  pel-  cent,  decrease  is  apparent,  while  the  exports  as  ahow^ 

iu  the  foUowingtable.have  steadily  fallen,  tin  in  1891  they  were  prM 

pordonatcly  Iob  iban  io  any  previous  year,  and  nearly  1 6  per  cent. 
below  theme  of  1880.  It  will  Ite  Readily  seen  that  the  imports 
from  Qreat  Britain  und  her  Oolouies  have  almost  nmintaiued  their 
own  for  the  period  under  review,  notwithatandinf^  the  rapid 
development  of  the  continontal  trade  since  1886. 

Exports — Percentage  of  Exports  to  each  of  the  Prlndpal 
Countries. 


BritUi  Bmplra. 

T«K. 

Unttod 
Kinttfon 

VioiorU. 

Ouocnj- 

Iind. 

South 
AiutnOik 

New 
ZeftUad. 

Other 

Colonies 
or  P«- 

MMiOfU. 

ToUl 
Hrttub 
EiD|kire. 

U70       ... 

310 

32-2 

8-5 

4-3 

2-4 

17-7 

961 

1875       ... 

46-2 

30-9 

9-0 

4-7 

2-6 

3-2 

96-6 

i«n     ... 

48-0 

29-2 

87 

5-3 

3-3 

2-fl 

97-0 

18» 

43-5 

20  e 

12-y 

4-9 

2-2 

4-2 

88-3 

laM     ... 

S84 

23  5 

116 

101 

2-7 

4-3 

90-0 

im     ... 

87-6 

25S 

10-9 

9^ 

1-6 

37 

89*0 

1888      ... 

40-6 

261 

9-4 

7-9 

1-9 

2-e 

88*4 

U88       ... 

38^ 

23-1 

7-5 

12-9 

1-8 

3-3 

87-0 

IMO        ... 

80-0 

24-4 

7-6 

16-8 

1-3 

4  1 

84-2 

18»i 

Ml 

21-0 

4-1 

17-4 

11 

3-4 

81-1 

ftond 

IfBOoaafe 

ties. 

Tw. 

rnlted 
Btatflt. 

-^ 

Oerauasr 

Pniaoa. 

CbinA. 

Other 

Coaotrlw 

ToUl 

FoniKH 

ODnntolM 

1870 

0-5 

01 

3-3 

3-9 

187&       ... 

11 

.. 

... 

0  3 

2-0 

3-4 

1880       ... 

M 

... 

01 

1-8 

3  0 

1866        .. 

6^ 

2-4 

0-2 

0-8 

01 

2-3 

117 

1888        ... 

33 

2-7 

0-4 

l-O 

01 

1-9 

9-4 

1887 

fi-0 

3-0 

0-6 

0-5 

01 

IS 

110 

1888 

5D 

3-5 

0*6 

0-6 

01 

IS 

ll-H 

1680        ... 

4-0 

31 

22 

0-6 

01 

2-2 

13-0 

1890        „. 

5*9 

4*6 

1-8 

11 

0*1 

2  3 

15-8 

IHOl 

8-9 

4-0 

1-7 

1-9 

01 

2-3 

18-9 

sao 
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The  importa  of  the  Colony,  taken  over  a  series  of  years 
greatly  exceed  the  exports.  The  causes  of  this  excess  are  chiedy 
two— the  llow  of  British  money  to  the  Colony  for  investment, 
and  the  proceeds  of  loans  floated  by  the  Government  for  tbft 
purpose  of  carrying  out  public  works.  "Were  these  importations 
to  cease,  the  exports  of  New  South  Wales  would  exceed  the 
imports  ;  for,  not  only  M-ould  the  Colony  be  required  to  send  out 
the  value  of  the  goods  imported,  with  their  freight  to  its  shores, 
but  also  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  loans,  the  earnings'! 
of  money  sent  here  for  investment,  and  the  incomes  derived 
by  persons  living  abroad,  from  property  held  in  the  Colony. 


THE  TARIFF. 

Thrill  of  isoi.  *-*"  *^®  2nd  December,  1891,  a  new  Customs  tariS*  was  enforced, 
which  was  assented  to  on  the  2nd  Mai-oh  of  the  following  year, 
as  the  Customs  Duties  Act  of  1691.  Under  the  ntiw  taritT  tlidi 
number  of  articles  subject  to  a  spccifio  duty  was  increased,  and 
with  tlio  exception  of  raw  coffee  and  cocoa,  sago,  tapioca, 
ungalvaniied  wire,  and  wire  rope,  wliicli  are  now  admitted  fi 
the  articles  in  the  specilic  list  of  the  previous  tariff  have 
included  in  that  of  the  new  one.  Ad  valorem  duties,  whidLJ 
were  aboUsshed  in  1887,  were  re-imposed,  but  instead  of  the  5  pefJ 
cent,  formerly  charged,  they  were  increased  to  10  and  15  per  cent 
The  articles  on  which  the  latter  duty  is  placed  are  defined,  and; 
number  seventeen,  while  10  per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  articles | 
not  included  in  the  other  two  classifications  or  the  free  list.  The 
claasitication  of  the  tariff  was  na  follows  : — 

Customs  Duties  Act  of  1891. 

Specific  Duties. 

Sc/ifduU  A . 
ArttclM.  Bite  of  Dutr- 

Arrowniot,  baking  powder,  yeast  custard  and  egg  powders, 
self-raising  flour,  barley  (prepared  or  pntciit),  patent 
groats,  comQotir,  maizena,  and  farinaceous  foods  pre- 
pared (not  heiiia  wheaten  flour  or  oatmeal  or  otherwise 
exempt),  flah  (imed,  preserved,  or  salted},  fish  potto, 
meats  (|x>ultry,  soup,  and  game,  potted  paste,  dried  or 
preserved,  and  not  otherwise  charged),  fruit  (trailed  or  in 
pulp)»  peel  (drained  or  dry),  almonds,  K^lAline,  glue.  siKe, 
honey,  milk  (coadensod  or  preserved),  blasting  powder, 
dynamite,  lithofmctour,  starch  and  starch  powder,  rice 
flour  and  ground  rice,  semoUna,  regetables  (preserved 
and  not  otherwise  charged,  Bidted  in  orine  or  BUtirater), 
mushrooms  aud  tomatoes  preaerred,  wax  and  stcarine...  ^    tb.,       1^ 


SPECIFIC   DUTIES. 


Customs  Duties  Act  of  1891 — continuacL 


Artktu. 


Rate  of  Puij:. 


OuAasml  night  lights V^lb  l^d. 

Biacoit*,  bacon  (car«d,  partially  cured,  or  green),  cheeve. 
hsm  (ham  and  potted  ham],  meat  extract,  butter  and 
Unl,  cODfectionery  (cakea,  couifita,  liquorice,  liquorice 
pMtc,  losenges,  cocoanut  in  sugar,  augarcandy,  succadcs, 
aweetroeata),  fruita  (dried,  candied,  and  prunea),  jama 
And  jclliea,  preaerved  and  canned  fruit»,  fancysoap ^,  2d. 

Sporting  powder,  aheepwaah  tobacco,  chicory  [raw  or  kiln- 
dried)  „  3d. 

Chocolate  and  chocolate  crcama,  cocoa  or  cocoa  paste »»  4d. 

Battvriae  and  oleomargarine,  chicory,  dandelion  and  taraxa> 
cum  (roactedf  ground,  or  mixed),  coSco  (roasted,  ground 
or  mixed)    „  6d. 

Opinsi,  and  any  preparation  thereof ,  SOa. 

Oamaot,  plaster,  ana  hydraulic  lime ^barrel,      3a 

Qreett  fruit  (except  bananas  and  pine  apples)    ^  buahel,     la. 

ToIacoo  asmanufactured.  entered  to  be  manufactured  in  the 

Colony  into  tobacco,  cigars,  and  ci>^rettes    <?  lb.,  la. 

Tofaaeco  for  home  consumptiou   (mauufootured,   nnmanu- 

imctumit  and  snuff) ,,  3a. 

CS\gBn  and  cigarettea ,,  6a. 

Uarlay*  bcaoa,  mai/«,  oata,  peaa  (dried  and  Bplit),  wheat   ...  (^lOOtb.,   lOd. 

Flour,  liran»  pollard,  and  ahkrpa  , ,,  la. 

Hay.  ohaff,  aadatraw t^ton,        lOs. 

Otaom ..« „        20a. 

I'oUtoa „ „         lOs. 

.,         40a. 

Silt  (aaeept  rods  inait) .....V........ !!         208. 

TflfaUhtea  (fresh)    I^cwt.,        Is. 


acaa 

and  mineral  waters- 


)^  gallon,  28. 6d. 


ale.  porter, 
or  other 
cider,  and 


CordtaU  and  wines 
SQl    ciiutaiiiing 
apirito 


fiittM,  MMBMea,  6aid 
vdnueb^  aaiwiarilU, 
^mtstarm,  inaaicuiea, 
iaAiaioD^    and   toilet 

fifiyatataWMi 


•pinta  and  smaller  qQantitiea...l^  dozen, 


6d. 
6d. 
9d. 


In  wood  or  jar <^  gallon, 

In  bottle ,, 

Fur  six  reputed  quarta  or  twelve  reputed 

pints    tf  9d. 

Balm  ayrupB,  fruit  eaaencea  notapirit- 
aous.  lime  fruit  and  lime  juice  cor* 
dutlM,  citronm^e,  raspberry  vinegar, 
aromatic  vinegar,  raapbcrry,  atraw- 
berry,  and  other  fruit  acids,  reputed 

quarts ^  dozen,  la.  6d. 

.,     ,,   pints  and  smaller  quaatitiea  ,,  Dd. 

Bottled,  not  containing  npirits,  reputed  quarta ,,  2b. 

ff        Reputed  pinta  and  amoller  quontitiea ,,  la. 

» •'proof  gall.,  I4a. 

Containing  not  more  than  25  per 

cent  of  proof  spirit  t^gallon,  3a.  6d. 

Containing  not  more  than  60  per 

cent,  of  proof  B|irit ,,  7a. 

Containing  not  more  than  75  per 

cent,  of  proof  spirit ,,  10s.  Gd. 

If  containm;;  more  than  7&  per 
cent,  of  proof  spirit ,»        14s. 
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Oustoms  Duties  Act  of  1891 — eofUimied. 


ArticloB. 

Methylated  spirit 

Ptirfuiimd  BpirtU*  perfumed  wafccra,  Florida  watuff  and  B»y 

ruin 

^-■"-  !  S'^^S^irit  ■:::;:::;;:::::::::::::::::::::::: 

Vinegar,  other  than  aromitic  ornupberry 

I  SparkJitig,  for  six  reputed  quarta  or  twelve  reputed 

^».        J      pints    

J  Other  kinds,  for  six  reputed  quarts  or  twelve  re* 

(      putoil  pints 

Naptba  aud  gasoline 

Except  Unseed  oil  raw  or  boiled,  sperm  and  black 

whale,  palm,  and  cocoa-nut   

Oils  ^  In  bottle,  except  essential  oils,  reputed  quarts 

reputed  pints    

reputed  rmlf-piuts  and  smaller  sizes.. . 


Oilmen's  Stores  j  ^"*^*«  "^  P**^"*"'  ^^^l^'. 
(  ,.  „        pmta  autj 


1  smoUer 


Bate  of  Da^ 
^gaUoo.     U. 

„  S0L 

2s. 

Is 
M. 

10b. 

5a 
l^^dloD,     6d. 

6d 
tfdosen.ls.Bd 

w. 

6d. 


(>reasc,  nxlo  and  luhrioatin^,  per  ton 
Paints  and  colours  ground  m  oil 

Dry  colours 

Putty 


^ton. 


Soap,  other  than  fancy   

Soda  cryatala 

Sulphuric  acid  

r  Bolts,  spikes,  nuts,  rivets,  scrowa,  bolt-rings,  washers 

(plain  or  galvanized) 

GalvaniaKyl,  in  bars,  sheets,  bundles,  or  cornigatcd . . . 
Iron  \  Galvanized     manufactures,    not      being    parts     of 

nuhcbines,  or  otherwise  charged  or  exempt 

Galvaoixtid  wire  netting 

Piuiron  (from  January  1,  1893) 

Pipe „.„ 

Sheet  and  roll    , ,. 


I^cwt., 
Vtxm, 
<?  cwt, , 

^ton. 


60*. 
30*. 

^LBd. 


Lead 

Shot 

Zino,  perforated  or  manufactured... » 

f  brown  and  wrapping   ».. 

bags  (printed]    ; 

..     (plain)    

Paper  ■  Advertising  matter — circulars,  labels,  bill-headl, 
posters,  and  notices  printed,  enaiuelled  or  other- 
wise on  any  material,  or  lithographed^ 

.Playing  cards    

Bopecordace 

Twine  and  lines,  except  twine  for  reap^v  and  binders   

f  refined .♦. 

I  raw  _...„ 

Sugar  -!  Molasses  and  traade 

Mtluoost',  linuid  and  symp  ..,.^ 

LgIuoosc,  solid    

Timber,  dressed    

„       rough  and  undressed,  with  the  exception  of  hickory^ 
oak,  sandal-wood,  and  sycamore  


^  doz.  pka  !la 
l^ton.,      aOk, 

«9  cwt,  6a  si 

3ft.  4^ 

^lOOftnMT- 

ficiaiaa 
«>IOOflnpii- 

ficial  la.  6d. 


PKEE    LIST 


Oasboma  Duties  Act  of  ltj91 — continued. 

AfUdes.  llate  of  Out}-. 

t?  100  Ic 

I»  I.OOO       9d. 

V  1,000        In. 

^  100  ft.  a.  3a. 

and  ehiiUera    each  Ss. 

and  biiUard-tAble  ntateriala,  carpota,  Ailka,  aatina,  laoe, 
tid  giovea,  veWeto,  rugs,  gold  aud  ailvor  plate  aod  plated 
^  carriogea  (whole  or  in  parts),  inclatllQg  baggies,  ban>uchea, 
a,  dogcarta,  gigs*  luid  tilburies ;  china  aad  poruelaiu  ware, 
nry  and  precioiu  stonea,  miuical  inBtrutnenta  and  parts  thereof, 
ea  aod  clocks  and  parta  thereof,  pictorea,  paintinga,  and  statuary. 
Kateaoa,  traveUtag  baga  and  dreaaing  caaea  (with   or   withont 

):- 
ly  £1(X)  on  the  value  thereof  tbo  aum  of  £15. 

SehaivU  B. 

pnported  into  Kew  Sooth  Walea  and  not  ennmerabed  in  Schedule 
V:  — 
or  £100  on  the  value  thereof  the  sum  of  £10. 

Fuse    Libt. 

Sefiedule  C. 

Brewers'  isingUn. 
Brimabouu. 
Bristlea. 
ourt^  Bmshmakem'  materials. 

Buckles  (saddlers'). 
*  Building  stone  (unwrought). 

Cables,  chain   (iront   atud   link,    or 
for  achool  uae.  not  Icsa  than  hall-au-inch  in  dia- 

cire  nieU'r. 

Candle  cotton. 
Candle  auta. 
Candle  wick. 
Canes. 

Card  mounts. 
Caustic  soda. 
Caustic  [>otaflh. 

Chains — Breeching,    leading,    l>ack- 
band,  belly-baud,  bip-strap,  'bua- 
end,    apringcart,   and    trace  end 
chains. 
Cbarcoal. 

Charta — Adm  i  ral  ty. 
Chlorate  of  jMitosli. 
Chloro  di  uitro  l)ea2ol. 
{mot  bniiding).  Chrome  ore  and  metal. 

ck  and  pipe.  Claya    and    earths,    not    otherwiae 

charged. 
Clover  Bee*L 
copy,      aad      Cobalt  ore. 
•CL  Cocoanut  fibre. 

Cocoa,  raw, 


xoept 
bag* 


woolpacka- 
Uing,      and 
charged. 
M  otherwise  charged. 
fc«h) 
bring  for  medicinal  pnr 

^laddlen'),   brasa,   silver, 
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ic. 


rhool 
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Customs  Duties  Act  of  1891 — continued.                    J 

Cocoanuta. 

Gold  dust                                 ^^H 

Coffee,  raw. 

„     quartz.                                 ^^M 

Coin. 

Grass  seeds.                                  ^^^M 

Coir  fibre. 

Gums.                                               ^^^H 

Coir  yarn. 

^^M 

Collar  ohecki  (saddlen*). 

Hames,                                        ^^^^ 

Copperas. 

Hat  linings,  cork.                         ^^^^ 

Copper  ore  and  regulna. 

Heel-tips    and     plates,     Llack-iron 
toes  and  toe-plates  (shoemakets*) 

Copper  ingots. 

Copper  rivet3  and  voaherB. 

Hemp.                                                      M 

Copfa. 

Hides  and  glue  pieces.                          M 

Cordage,  rone,  and   soils,   old   and 

condemnod. 

Hogflkins.                                      ^^^M 

Hoofs  and  bones.                          ^^^| 

Cork. 

Hooks,  eyelet.                              ^^^| 

Cotton,  raw. 

Hops.                                             ^^^H 

Cotton   in  piece,  including  chintz. 

Horns.                                           ^^^1 

gambroon,    calicoes,    jean,    mos- 

Hospital  dressing  and  appliance^     V 
Indiarubber  goods.                                 1 

quito  net,  muslins,  prints,  Scotch 

twill,      duck,      forfar,      holland, 

Iron    and     steel— bar,    rod,    plate,  1 

jute    goods,     longcloth,     sewing 

sheet,    T    angle,   and    hoop    (not  I 

cottons,    sowing   silks,    sheeting, 
shirting,     silesia,     ticks,     towel- 

galvnnixed).                                          J 

Iron  scrap.                                            ^| 

ing,     twills,     union,      wadding, 

Isinglass.                                         ^^^M 

needloB,     pins,     beads,     canvas, 

Ivory  nuts.                                  ^^^H 

<lniggetting,      felt,      whalebone. 

Kapok.                                        ^H 

&c. 

Kaon  gum. 

Cotton  waste. 

Knitting  machiaet. 

Cotton  wool. 

I.ejul  ore. 

Crude  Uru^,  4c. 

Lead  pig. 

I>airy  refrigerators,  separators,  and 

I^eather,  Morocco. 

parts  thereof. 

Limejaice    and    lemonjoioe    not 

Dates. 

bottled. 

Dextrine— shoomakera'. 

Limestone. 

Dyeware  and  dyes. 

Linseed. 

Earths,  not  otherwise  charged. 

Linseed  mcol. 

Emery  cloth,  in  piece,  not  coated. 

Lint. 

Engine  packing. 

Liouid  driers. 
Litharge. 

Felt  (torred). 

Fihre,  cocoanat  and  coir. 

Locomotive  wheelc 

Firewood,  rough. 

Mac&roni. 

Fish,  fresh. 

Malt 

Fishing  ucta. 

Manures— 

Flai. 

Bono  dost 

Flint 

Gaano. 

Flook. 

Maps  for  school  use. 

Foa 

Marble  and  slate  slabs. 

Fnmh  meat. 

Matches. 

Frozen  meat. 

Meat,  fresh  and  froien. 

Fungus. 
Garden  seeds. 

Mill  silk. 

Milk  foods. 

Ginger  (not  othcrwiso  chnrgetl). 

Milk,  fresh. 

Glass,  broken. 

Millstonee. 

Glob^  for  school  ose. 

Mrnerals  not  otherwise  charged.  ^^ 

Gluepieces. 

Mineral  pitch.                               ^^^M 

Gold  bars. 

Mops.                                          ^H 

^—      3 

^^                        PBEE 

LIST. 

^ 

Customs  Duties  Act  of  1891 — contim4^d. 

lUttaua,  canes,  and  willowa. 

^^m 

Dov  mnnts  metal 

Reapers    and    binders,    and    parts 

^^^M 

mnaoufactnrtid)  aD(]  ore. 

thereof. 

^^^M 

i  tLttuaatOA. 

Qble)  not  otherviio  charged. 

Refrigerators,    daii'y,     and    parts 

^^^H 

thereof. 

^^^1 

Resin, 

^^^^H 

Rivets,  copper. 

^^^1 

^ 

Rock  salt 

^^^^H 

0k       vhale,        cocoannt, 

Rope,  old. 
Saildle-treea. 

^^^H 

kl    (excepting    lemoa    aiid 
ptua),     tish,      HnBccd     oit 

^^^H 

Saddlery  and  harness — articles  nsed 

^^^1 

or     boU«d>,     palm,     seal, 

in. 

^^^^1 

vhale  not  in  Iwttles. 

Sago  and  sago  0our. 
Safla,  old. 

B 

fresh. 

3tlt,  rock. 

^^^H 

1^  oatcr,  to  which  goods  are 

Sandalwood,  not  dressed. 

^^^H 

r    imported,     except    iroa 

School  and  bo4>k  slates. 

^^^1 

L    emptv  —  uwd    and    re- 

Seeds— garden,  driver,   grass,    and 
linseed. 

^H 

.      . 

Separators,  dairj-,  and  parts  thereof. 

^^H 

il^Tiim   for  m an p factn ring 

Sewing  machine  heads. 

^^^B 

»l>er. 

Shark  fins. 

^^^^H 

botographtc— albmneoised. 

Shellac. 

^^^1 

riniing. 

Slice  pegs. 

^^^^1 

riting. 

Shrubs. 

^^^H 

■mitnre,  aecnnd-hand  u»od 

Silicate. 

^^^H 

Silver,  Ocrman,  in  sheets. 

^^^Hi 

tre  and  effecta  accompany- 

Silver  ore,  bullion,  and  amalgam. 

^^^H 

ly    paswnger,   and    which 

Skins,  not  dressed. 

^^^^1 

Iben  used  by  such  paisenger. 

Skins  (split)  for  bottle  tops. 

^^^1 

■«  not   imiwrted    for  lale, 

SUtc  slabs. 

^^^^^1 

FttOC  exc«fMling  fifty  jtoonda 

Slates,  school  and  book. 

^^^H 

Soda  ash. 

^^^^^1 

ill. 

Soda,  bicarbonate. 

^^^H 

Soda,  car1)onatc. 

^^^^1 

Soda  crysUiI.H. 

^^^H 

nUnaz. 

Specimens  of  natural  history. 

^^^H 

autn  Ut  Jannary,  IWKI. 

Spelter. 

^^^^1 

lea.  ff«ah. 

Spices. 

^^^^1 

1  tnl>e»—  bran,  bran  caaed. 

Sponges. 

^^^^1 

l«rl,  and  copper. 

Spunyam. 

^^^1 

Spurs. 

^^^^H 

fetroba.  and  trees. 

Stirmp-irons. 

^^^H 

Ik^t 

Straw-plait 

^^^^1 

^^■■a,  nnaet. 

Sulphur. 
Tallow. 

^^^^H 

^^^^  being  literary  com- 

^^^H 

IMitnd  periodicala. 

Tapioca  and  tapioca  floor. 

^^^1 

nnatc 

Tar. 

^^^^1 

*  and  writing  paper. 

Tea. 

^^^1 

».  f«It,  liatten*. 

Terebone. 

^^^^H 

Timber,  undressed— ash,  hickory. 

'^^^1 

oak,  sandalwood,  and  sycamore. 

^^^1 

^B»« 

Tinfoil. 
Tin  ingots. 

^1 

waggon  wheela. 

Tin  plates. 

^^^ 

^^^^^ 

J 
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Customs  Duties  Act  oC  ld91 — eoniimi^ 


Tin  tags. 

Tools  Of  tnLUe,not  b«ing  mucbinery, 

and  toot  handlea. 
TooU— carpenters',       bUchanuths*, 

paintera\    butchent\    gardenen', 

ungiaetrs',  agricultural,  &c. 
TortoiaeshelL 
Trtscs. 
TurpcatUio. 
Twine,  being  sewing  and  seuning, 

of  hsmp,  cotton,  or  flax ;  also  for 

reapers  and  binders. 
Type-taetal. 
Type-writing   machines    and    jiarts 

thereof. 
Vanners. 
Vorruicelli. 
Washers,  copper. 


Wax,  parafine. 

Whalebone,  not  drvssed. 

Wheels,  locomotive. 

Wheels,  railway  waggon. 

Willows. 

Wire — copper,  brass,  and  sih 

Wire-gauze,  fine. 

Wire— iron    and    steel     (not 

van  i  zed). 
Wire  rope. 
WooL 
Wool  packs. 
Yaras. 
Yeast. 
Yellow  metal  in  ahceta. 
Yellow  metal  nails,  mnntz. 
Zino  plates. 
Zinc,  unmauufactored  and  sheet. 


Spirits  sobjeet 
toexolee. 


The  revenue  derived  from    imported  spirits  during   the  past 
ten  years  was : — 

Revenue  from  Imported  Spirits. 


TSML 

ifuanticy  on  wfaieh 
duty  wMpdd. 

V^. 

Amount  SI  ««ap 
eoOsMsd. 

GfeUons. 

c 

1882 

1,154.720 

ISs. 

092.832 

1883 

1.I1M,650 

128. 

716,790 

1884 

i,*2:in,4!i5 

12s. 

743.W7 

1885 

1, 204,790 

12s. 

722,878 

1886 

MBI,H28 

12a. 

6mi.W7j 

1887 

1,121,101 

12s.,  14a..  158. 

7d0,ft08 

1886 

1.178,293 

14s.  and  15s. 

806.938 

1689 

1.104,360 

14s.  and  15fl. 

BOi.'ttft 

1890 

l.lUt;,5«l 

14a.  and  15a. 

827.314 

1891 

1, '241, 303 

14s.  15a.  and  SOs. 

6fi0.6L:} 

Colonial  distilled  spirits  are  subject  to  an  excise  equal  totht 
duty  on  imported  spirits.  In  1684  the  quantity  subject  to  excim 
was  17,709  gallons,  on  which  £10,625  was  paid.  In  the  following 
year  the  quantity  fell  to  14,242  gallons,  and  the  amount  of  exdi* 
to  X8,545.  In  1886  the  quantity  fell  still  further,  being  only  9.735 
gallon.S|  and  the  excise  £5,846;  but  in  1887,  notwithstanding  fchw 
increased  duty  levied,  the  quantity  subject  to  excise  I'nrrn— id  t» 


WTSK   AND    BEER, 


15,762  gaUoQA,  and  the  amount  of  duty  to  £10^7.^4.  Tn  1801 
tke  duty  oollocted  unounted  to  £23,807  on  34,00U  gallona  of 
ipirit  distilled 

StilJ  wine  u  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  5s.  per  gallon,  and  t)tity  on 
sparkling  wine  to  10a  per  gallon.  The  import  of  the  first  named 
is  leas  now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  increase 
in  the  duty  in  1879  from  4s.  to  bs,  per  gallon,  the  Customs 
revenue  has  ^>een  fairly  maintained.  The  amount  of  still  wine 
imported  during  1891  wqjj  loL',  142  gallons,  on  which  i;38,036 
duty  was  paid.  The  duty  on  sparkling  wine  was  raised  to  lOs. 
per  gallon  in  1879,  at  which  rate  it  now  remains.  The  quantity 
of  sparkling  wine  during  1891  on  which  duty  amounting  to 
XU,332  was  collected  was  22,664  gallons. 


yifiW  AustnJUn 

cbevks  Inipurt. 


The  growing  favour  in  which  AuHtralian  wine  is  heK 
probftbly  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  considerable  importations 
of  laraign  wine,  and  no  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty, 
faRjroDd  that  now  received  from  such  wine,  can  therefore  bo 
expactod.  The  quantity  imported  showed  a  fair  incttiase  up  to  the 
«ad  of  1^5  ;  but  the  recent  general  depression  having  probably 
lifuited  the  amount  of  money  available  for  luxuries  of  thi.s  kind, 
tht*  duty  paid  has  of  late  years  .somewhat  fnUeii. 

The  import  of  ale  and  beer  was  larger  during  1891  tiian  in  any  ^„  iiii]x»ru<i. 
prBTioTW  year,  the  quantrfcies  of  beer  imported,  on  which  duty 
was  ptud,  }mng  1,017,617  gallons  in  wood,  and  l,4Hl,G8l  gallons 
m  bcttle,  or  a  total  of  2,499,208  gallons,  paying  duty  to  the  amount 
of  X^  1^003,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  |>er  gallon  for  l>eer  in  wood  or  jar 
,  «sd  9d.  fur  botLlud.  The  excise  duty  on  beer  brewed  in  the  Colony 
li  at  the  rato  of  3«L  per  gallon.  It  was  &r%t  collected  for  the  second 
half-year  of  1S87,  and  amounted  to  £63,565,  the  quantity  on  which 
ikttf  was  paid  being  5,085,217  gallons;  in  1890  exoise  duty 
*rPTTT*^g  to  £12U,245  was  collected  on  9,619,600  gallons  and  in 
1891  XI32,425  on  10.594,020  gallons.  As  a  set-oil'  against  the 
doty  thaa  imposed,  no  duties  are  levied  on  hoi>8  and  malt« 


SRIPPTNG  AKD   COMHKRCE. 


TdIucso  duty, 


EycIm  on 
(obftooo. 


The  duties  levied  on  tobacco  imi>orted  into  the  Colony  during 
1686  were,  on  the  tn&nufActureU  article,  38.  per  lb. ;  on  tobacco 
for  manuEacturing  pur[K)ses  if  delivered  from  Bond  to  any 
licensed  Tobacco  Manufactory,  Is.  per  lb.  ;  on  the  leaf  if  delivered 
from  Bond  for  Home  Consumption,  and  not  to  any  licensed  Factory, 
33. ;  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettea,  Gs,  The  excise  on  tobacco  made 
in  the  Colony  is  Is.  3d.  per  lb.,  and  on  cigars  and  cigarettes,  2s.  6d. 
The  total  amount  of  import  and  excise  dnties  collected  on  tobacco 
and  cigars  during  1891  was  X409,069,  -which  was  the  largest  ever 
received. 

Excise  duties  were  first  levied  on  tobacco  manufactured  in  the 
Colony  in  18S*i,  and  the  amount  collected  annually  aince  then 

was  :— 


Year. 

TobMoo. 

C1g»r«and 

Year. 

Tohoceo. 

Ctgmretu*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884 

(>8,000 

490 

1888 

!28,89a 

1.03S 

1885 

106.658 

803 

1889 

123,212 

1.150 

1886 

102.212 

66S 

18&0 

118.287 

2,806 

1887 

I27,i545 

1,284 

1891 

123.937 

7.425 

During  tlio  last  few  years  since  the  duty  was  increased  th« 
revenue  derived  from  the  imported  leaf  has  steadily  declined,  its 
place  being  supplied  by  leaf  grown  in  the  Colony.  To  meet  thia 
falling  off,  the  excise  duty  levied  on  colonial-made  tobacco  entered 
for  home  consumption  was  increased,  in  March,  1887,  from  la.  to 
Is.  3d.  per  lb.  If  the  American  leaf,  which  is  subject  to  a  duty  of 
Is.  per  lb.,  were  used  exclusively  in  ihe  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 
the  local  factories,  the  actual  duty  paid  on  the  finished  product 
would  have  been,  previous  to  the  alteration  in  the  tariff,  28.  per  lb. 
and  28.  3d.  since  the  alteration,  as  against  3s.  for  the  import«d 


article.  Sucb,  however,  ia  not  the  cose — large  quantities  of 
locally-grown  leaf  are  used,  and  the  absolute  amount  of  duty  paid 
per  lb.  on  the  tobacco  made  in  the  Colony,  otherwise  than  cigars 
and  cigarettes,  was  la  S/jd.  in  1887»  Is.  Cid.  in  1888,  Is.  6i3d. 
in  1689,  U  6-iSfd,  in  1890,  ami  la.  6{J)d.  in  1891.  This  subject 
la  more  fully  dealt  with  in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  "Agricultural 
Production." 

The  duty  on  tea,  which  was  3d.  per  lb.,  was  abolished  in  March,  Rttranuefton 
1892,  three  mouths  after  the  present  tariff  came  into  force.  The 
amount  of  revenue  per  head  derived  from  the  duty  has  varied  rei-y 
UUle  from  year  to  year,  except^  perhaps,  in  1891,  when  the 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  figures  was  large.  The  revenue 
ri^'ed  from  this  source  for  the  last  ten  years  was  : — 

Revenue  from  Tea. 


tea. 


T«tr. 

AmooDt. 

Yew. 

Amottnt. 

£ 

£ 

1882 

87.829 

1887 

106.S15 

18BS 

76.713 

1888 

100  617 

IS»4 

100,059 

1889 

106,954 

i«as 

98.015 

1890 

106,986 

)«86 

105.979 

1891 

120,326 

Ii«6ned  sugar  coming  into  the  Colony  is  subject  to  a  duty  Duty  en  logar, 
ol  6«»  £<L  per  cwt,  but  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  only 
iadaile  loaf  sugar  under  this  heading.  The  quantity  imported 
during  1891  wiui  3,744  cwt,  paying  duty  to  the  amount  of  £1,248. 
Daly  is  levied  on  raw  sugar,  which  includes  all  the  ordinary 
sugar  of  timde  at  the  rate  of  58.  per  cwt,  but  notwithstanding 
this  duty,  and  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  adapted  for  sugar- 
growing,  the  imports  are  considerable. 
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Bevenue  from  R&w  Sugar. 


Yoar. 

QaftQtitr. 

Amount 

Ymt. 

QuontUy. 

Aroouut. 

Owt 

£ 

Cwt. 

£ 

IS82 

182,356 

45.589 

1887 

520,192 

130,048 

1888 

203,406 

50,874 

1888 

470,068 

117.067 

1884 

JH)li632 

147.008 

1889 

042,880 

lflO.720 

1886 

654.064 

138,616 

1800 

558.540 

1S9  ,6 

1886 

484.592 

121.148 

1S91 

519,725 

12fl.931 

DuUm  on  oUiM- 
ArtldcA. 


Antountof 
Import  Olid 
excbe  duties. 


The  other  articles  in  the  specific  li.st%rliich  yielded  most  revenue 
in  1891  were — timher,  which  yielded  j£92,4I3  ;  galvanized  iron 
and  nmnufftcturea,  X89,580  j  oils,  kerosene  and  oth^r,  X74,297  ; 
fruits,  green  and  preserved,  £6;j,109;  cement,  £30,036  ;  opittui. 
X29,022  ;  salt,  £28,198  ;  candles,  £21,232  ;  fish— dried  and  pre^ 
served.  £18,316;  ric«,  £16,928;  jams  and  jtdlies.  £15,779  .:  painbs 
colours,  and  vaniisb,  £13,192  ;  milk — condensed  and  preservfid, 
£12,480  ;  bacon  and  hams,  £11.355;  cocoa  and  chocolate,  £11,177; 
other  ai'ticlee,  £96,880  ;  these  amounts,  together  with  those  already 
given  on  spirits,  wine^,  beer,  tolmoco,  tea,  and  sugar,  making  up 
the  amount  of  Rpeciiic  duties  coUeuted,  viz.,  £2,123,120. 

The  total  Import  and  Excise  Duties  collected  for  the  first  half 
year  of  1891,  amounted  to  £1,173,197,  or  £1  Oa9d  per  inhiihitant, 
mid  for  the  corresponding  ]>eriod  of  1892  the  amount  was 
£1,545,292,  or  £1  6s  3d  per  inhnhitant ;  the  amount  given  for  the 
1S92  half  year  shows  an  increase  of  £372,095  over  the  1 891  period, 
including  £343,659  collected  as  a<I  t?alorrm  duties.  Nothwith- 
Btanding  the  increased  Customs  Tariif,  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  are  more  liglitly  taxed  than  those  of  any  of  the  otbw 
Australasitin  Colonies,  In  Victoria  the  Customs  and  Excise  rovemie 
per  inhabitant  for  1891  was  £2  6k  Id.,  while  that  of  New  SouOi 
Wntps  was  £2  2s  lid  for  the  same  year.     These  amounu  per 


hevexhe  fbom  customs. 


iwfcalw*»fif  aiv  lower  than  those  of  any  other  of  tho  AuHtralasian 
Ooknuea.  The  amount  reo^ived  under  the  new  specific  duties 
firocn  the  2Dd  December,  1891,  the  date  when  they  wi<re  first 
enforoQd,  to  the  end  of  the  y»mr,  wtis  £11,311,  and  the  revenue 
flolkcto]  under  the  <td  valorem  duties  was  £40,500,  of  which  sum 
iE31,470  WAS  received  under  the  10  per  cent.,  and  tho  halance 
£9,030  luider  the  15  per  cent,  duties.  The  total  Customs 
rewiue  collected,  excluding  DuscellHnoous  coUectiozuB  paid  direot 
into  the  TreMury,  waa  £2,537/140. 

During   1891,    the   revenue  derived    from    the   Custom-honiic,  ^J^I^jJ^**" 
eiciiuive   of    excise,    harbour    dues,    ibc,    in    each    Colony   in  '**'*°"°* 


New  Sonth  Wales... 
Vkton* 


£2.IC3.020 

2.503,438 

l,2IO.fri3 

606.6U8 


Western  Australia  ...    £233,777 

Taamftnia 378,i)Al 

KewZealaud    1,500,702 


ilMMRdanil 

AHthAaitfalia.. 

OMtonw  Hevenue  collected   at   Sydney,    Outports,    and    Inland 
Stations,  during  the  year  1891. 


SMlMM.               1       AmwnL 

StaUooi. 

Amm«L 

JtjO:,.-,    ,                      

2,00B,88G 

32,301 

740 

lti4 

2*».32() 

l.llit 

7,av> 

12,802 

2S 

1,277 

•(54 

1,32:^ 

•J 

8i,3i0 

16,0M 

MuIwrU    

2,022 

AiUwj   

N*'wcaiitle  

16C,048 

Richmoml  Rivor 

SilvL-rton    

IR7 

PtMElB    •M«»>«»<i>a**»-< 

Sw-io  Hill  Croaeing... 
Xocuiuwal     ,,., 

l.WiS 
2,512 

123' 

Crtm-* 

Twefd  River    

Wallanparm 

940 

iS^»^ 

Weiitworth  ; 

11,278 

Ihiln    ' 

Wilcamiia 

21,061 

BdmIom  

Willy  una    .....,...• 

Wolloit£ODg . 

98,776 
110 

«— •  -« 

2,537,440 

T^  asnranta  ahown  on  the  next  |m]^,  slh  coTIocted  )>y  the 
IVeamry,  or  aa  collector)  by  the  Customs  Department,  and  paid 
dtntct  into  tbts  Treasury,  are  not  included  in  this  table. 

TW  amoont   of  revenue  ooUeotod  by  the  Customs,  including  Rovenuo 
dontig  each  of  the  last  dvc  years,  is  given  in  the  next  two  amAm 
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-\ 

Revenue  Collected 

3y  the 

Department  of  Customs 

Particolors  of  Receipt  uxd  Rate 

Amount  Collected.                               1 

of  Duty. 

1«87. 

U88. 

18801 

1800. 

1B0S. 

IJIfOAT  DiTtn. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

K 

■C 

^VgmllDn.iaQ». 

siwt.  ;;     S: 

'mis 

162,7*4 
602,462 

*4,7S6 
799,007 

7W,87fi 

'ilToa 

413 
ft.O«l 

JJethyl»U!dSplriw..[       ;;        ^ 

S,«88 

'  4,124 

'  4^388 

'  4,^40 

'*,*» 

wii»-atfli „       B8. 

35,306 

3»,167 

87.300 

35.7rtl 

9s,<a6 

Win*-Sp»rlding    ....       „        lOt. 

0,736 

U.037 

lO.WS 

10,317 

11, m 

Ale  ud  Boer  In  wood..       ,,        Qd. 

XI  .«7 

96.386 

88.631 

26.477 

36.440 

AIuuidBeerinbotUo         ..         Ud. 

48,100 

60.017 

61,407 

4ei.lS4 

66.603 

Tiilivxo— MAnufoL-tiired  V  lb.,       3&, 

7&,fl03 

80.008 

i07.au 

118,180 

140,718 

Tobacco  In  leaf    f,          9#. 

1,062 

M4 

800 

SIS 

61S 

Tubat-vu   fur  Mnnubo 
fcurlng  ptirpoau  only       »,         Isl 

S7,ni 

30,624 

27.aB7 

28.4n 

8t,»T 

0|f»w    „         8fc 

03.7» 

«,835 

73.061 

7&.a87 

81,W 

ClgMttt« e«. 

1S.3T8 

17.012 

21.687 

S'J.ftSO 

S3,S14 

SoBW-Reflnod 9owc.,M  Sd. 

l.ftIO 

1,377 

1,014 

1,240 

815 

Bufur— Raw .,         6«. 

81.07S 

72,007 

78,14* 

74.002 

87.4«^t 

HOlMMI    „   3«.  4d. 

1,4S6 

GW 

l.OiO 

SOB 

8BI 

Bunr  Rcflaed  «x  R«- 

flneiy 6«.  8d. 

87 

187 

360 

300 

4SS 

Bu(c&r  Raw  cx  Refinery        „          bs. 

46.W6 

44.700 

87.674 

06,M3 

42,460 

MoUMMexReflntry..        „   3«.  4d. 

1,6!U 

1.867 

3,183 

2,800 

S.200 

T«    Vlb.,      3rt. 

100,816 
B,45l 
1.11» 

100.417 

6,4S7 
2,10D 

108,064 

0.028 

1.061 

lOQ.MO 

6,214 
2,610 

130.SS8 
A,4St 

^- {    ::    S 

^^'y {    ;;    S 

t,47« 

266 
I.8flS 

1.480 
1,1«« 

I,240 

Ml 

MS 

Optnm  fO^ 

21,083 

2S,06S 

%4,2&S 

1R,900 

20.033 

Rice    Vton,  eOt. 

16,4?8 

ig,osi 

17,180 

16.0I7 

10.3tt 

irricdFrultt Vlb-     Sd. 

M,347 
731 

"b,m 

66, 6M 

66.623 

&T,m 

U^ 

39iiti , ,         Id. 

lUH   Hibu.hcl.fld 

ii««-                          S    *"^-     8d. 
^"P* I         „          6d. 

"r.sM 

.... 

;::: 

.... 

.... 

(Vganon,  4l 

««i»^ 1     ;;     12: 

293 
14 
68 

436 

*"i42 

280 
*'i60 

"  SS4 

US 

Daty  ooUected  on  Bunplai  of  sp^t* 

183 

110 

100 

123 

us 

other  Spectfic  initial* 

S51.3O0 

SM.ieo 

850.334 

836,303 

4m.m 

Ad  talorem  Dutlc** 

220,743 

3 

.... 

40J» 

ToTAt  IMMXT  Dtrrus 

2,002. 7J7 

1,871.007 

1,807.W6 

1.870.080 

tmjm 

•  ForSchtvliilortf  ( 
t  Frum  2ud  I>ecew 

''uitom*  hi 

tier,  H^l. 

idee  lor  18£ 

1.  wcpage 

22a 
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SUIFFING  AND  COM^l£llC£. 


InUrcolcnUI 


CoionUii  Kmrt*.  New  South  Wales  Ports. — Bateman's  Bay,  XI  58.  fiist-clas&, 
12s.  Gil.  senontl-clasa  ;  Bellinger  Rivor,  £.2  and  £1  ;  Byron  Bay, 
£2  M\d  £1  ;  Clareuoe  River,  £2  and  XI ;  Eden,  XI  10s.  and  15e. ; 
Goflford,  39.  6d  :  Kiama,  7s.  6d.  and  4b.  ;  Maclcay  River,  XI  10& 
and  15r.  ;  Manning  River,  XI  10s.  and  ISs.  ;  Nambucca  River, 
XI  lOs.  and  15k.  ;  Ncwcastloi  7&  and  46. ;  Port  Macquarie, 
XI  10s.  and  ISs.  ;  Richmond  River,  X2  58.  and XI  2s.  6d.  j  Shoal- 
haven,  15b.  and  lOs. ;  Ulladulla,  XI  and  10s. ;  Wollongong,  5s.  and 
2a  6d. 

Australasian  Ports. — Victoria  :  Melbourne,  408.  and  10&. 
Queensland:  Bourketown,  X18  and  XI 1  ;  Boweo,  X8  and  X5 ; 
Brisbane,  X3  and  XI  lOa  ;  Bundnberg,  £6  and  X2  lOs.  ;  Caima, 
X9  and  X6  ;  Cooktown,  XIO  lOa  and  X7  :  Mackay,  X7  and 
X4  10&  :  Maryborough,  X4  and  X2  ;  Mourilyan  Harbour, 
X9  17a.  6d  and  X6  j  Normanton,  XI G  and  XIO;  Rookhampton, 
X6amlX3  10;  TownssvUle,  X8  and  X5  ;  Thursday  Island,  X15 
and  £9.  South  Australia:  Adelaide,  X3  10s.  and  XI  lOs.  ;  Port 
f  Darwin,  XI 8  an<l  X9  j  Port  Pirie,  X3  lOs.  and  X2.     Western 

Australia:  AUmny,  X9  lOs.  and  X6  lOa.  ;  Freemantle,  Xll  5«. 
and   £7   lUs.     Ttmmaiiia  :   llobart,   X2    lOs.   and   XI   5b.      New 
Zealand  :   Auckland.  X7  and   X3   lOa.  ;   Dunedin,  X9  and  X5  :  ' 
Lyttleton,  X8  lOs.  and  X4  lOa.  ;  NapitT,  X6  10a.  and  X4  10*.;  | 
Wellington,  £7  and  X3  lOa. 

Fares  uj  Euroiic.      European  Porta. — Bremen,  X57  10s.,  X30,  and  XI 4  ;  Brindisi, 
X50  to  X65,  and  X30  to  X35  ;  Gibraltar,  X52  to  X65  and  X2K  | 
to   X35  ;    Loudon,    X55   to   X70,   X30  to  X37,  and   X17  17a; 
MarseilleK,  X55  to  X65,  X30  to  X40,  and  X20;  Venice,  X55  to 
X65,  and  X30  to  X35  ;  Naples,  X50  to  X65,  and  X25  to  X33. 

Eastern  Ports.— Aden,  X45.  X30,  and  X15  ;  Bombay,  X40  and 
X25  ;  Calcutta,  X 10  and  X2r)  ;  Colombo,  XIO  and  X25  ;  Hon^t 
Kong,  £33  and  £15  ;  Japan,  Yokohama,  X40  19a.  and  X23  28.  6d.; 
Java,  X2G  and  X13  ;    Penaug,  X42  and  X24  ;   Fort  Moreaby,  I 
£32  10s.  ftiid   £14  ;   Shanghai,  X39  and  X20  ;    Singapore,  £40  ] 
and  £22  ;  Mauritius,  £r)3,  X35,  and  X17  ;  Port  Said,  X45  to  £^5,  I 
X25  to  X32,  and  X19  &&  ;  Reunion,  X52,  X35,  and  X17  12a.         I 


Fans  to  Eutem 
Furls. 


FREIGHTS   OK   WOOL. 


Fftctflc  P<vrt«*— Ban  Francisco,  £40  and  £20;  Honolulu,  £30  Fam  to  Pnri« 
and  £16  ;  Fiji,  £12  IDs.  and  £7  lOa. ;  Koumea,  £7  and  £4.    New  "    *'*'""*'^ 
Hnfaridrfl:  Aneitrtjm,  £10  lOs.  and£6;  Havannah  HaHwar,  £12 
ana  £7  ;  Tonga,  £16,  £9  lOa,  £4  10s.  ;  Samoa,  Ai^ia,  £20,  £11 
10>^£5. 

Faraa  >»v  Sailing  Vessels  are  in  nearly  every  instance  a  matter  Faro*  by 
oi  {yriratA!  arrangement  between  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  and 
tXifi  intending  paasenger,  but  thr  number  of  such  passengers  is 
U'coning  sxnaller  from  year  to  year  owing  to  the  great  docmaso  of 
•IflUDer  farets.  Fares  to  London  are  however  given  as  £30  to 
as  finit  dasi,  and  £20  to  £2r»  second  class,  and  to  San  Francisco 
-m  £30  first  claas  and  £15  to  £20  second  class. 

Tb»  frrigbts  paid  for  the  carriage  of  wool  to  Loudon  deter-  proiiriitBnn 
mhnty  within  certain  limits,  the  freight  of  most  other  produce.  The 
pfVHat  avorage  ooit  of  carriage  of  greaay  wool  to  London  is  V^* 
fat  Ht^;  in  IB34  the  average  wa^  somewbat  over  3d.  Information 
freights  is  not  available  for  o^irly  yeara,  but  since  1657, 
llw  following  figures  show,  the  freights  on  wool  have  been  very 
low,  and  romarkably  steady.  The  values  are  in  every  case  for 
ig  ahi{«,  as  the  practice  of  shipping  wool  1)y  steamers  was 
general  until  very  recent  yccurs  : — 
Freights  on  Pressed  Qreasy  Wool  per  lb. 


Htm. 

»«iChL 

Tmt. 

fteJffhL 

T««. 

Frciifht- 

IttT 

Id. 

ISAB 

id. 

1881 

|d. 

1IB0 

id. 

1870 

Id. 

mat 

Id. 

vm 

id. 

1871 

Id. 

1883 

*d. 

im 

id 

1872 

Id. 

1884 

Id. 

lan 

Id. 

liS73 

id. 

1885 

Id. 

IWB 

I*i. 

1874 

id. 

1886 

Id. 

ISO 

Id. 

IR7B 

Id. 

1687 

Id. 

IftH 

M. 

187(: 

id. 

188B 

•^ed. 

las 

id. 

1877 

Sd. 

1888 

^■ 

IMS 

Id. 

1878 

T^d. 

1H90 

Sd- 

lem 

id. 

1879 

id. 

1891 

iVi. 

nes 

iVt 

1880 

iid. 

ISie  lolioviiig  table  of  freights  calls  for  no  particular  comment,  S"*!'^ 
^^^^^^"~      lained   friirly  uniform  for  several  years,  except 
by  temporary  causes ; — 
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PAUT  X. 


Settlement. 

THE  systems  adopted  for  tlio  settlement  of  an  industrial  popu-  Varimw  M-wtenw 
*^  ^  *     "^       of  land  ftUona- 

lation  on  the  lands  of  New  Soutli  Wales  have  been  many,  *'«*"• 

and  have  differed  widely  according  to  the  various  stages  of  the 
|CoIouy'»  progress  and  development.     In  the  first  period  of  settle- 
ment Iftnd  was  alienated  by  nrrants,  orders,  and  dedications,  tho 
DOwer  of  disposing  of  the  Crown  Innds  resting  solely  with  the 
bonerDOT.      In  this  "way  grants,  frequently  of  extensive  areas, 
V*re  made  in  favour  of  naval  and  military  officers  and  men,  and 
|ree  immigrants.      Regulations  for  tho  sale  of  lands  and   town 
hOotmcnts  vere  promulgated  on  the  Ist  of  August,  1831,  in  which 
ihe  principle  of  sale  by  auction  was  introduced,  the  minimum  price 
Mpontry  lands  being  then  tixed  at  5s.  ])eracre.     This  minimum 
^^tmiaed  to  12s.  per  aero  in  tho  year  1839,  and  two  years  after- 
vtfds  it  was  increased  to  SOb.  in  the  district  of  Port  Phillip,  the 
ninimum  price  of  128.   per  acre  V)eing  roaumod  for  the  whole 
Colony  in  the  following  year.     It  was  again  increased  in  1843  to 
20i.  per  acre,  with  liberty  to  select  at  the  upset  price  country 
I  portions  offered  and  not  bid  for,  or  wheti  the  deposit  was  forfeited. 
The  principle  of  selection  appears  therefore  for  the  first  time  at 
tbtt  date  in  the  land  legislation  of  New  South  Wales,  but  limitc<l 
to  portions  of  land  already  measured  for  sale  at  auction.     This 
■yvtem  laste<I  until  the  abrogation  of  the  Order  in  Council,  and 
tke  introduction   of   new  legislation  by  the  Parliament  of  New 
South  Wales.      The  following  data  show  the  progress  of  land 
U^ptions  at  various  epochs  up  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Act 
■iH861  became  law : — 

r  acrvfl. 

I        Area  ftlienftt«d  ondor  Sarvejor-General  Oxiey  prGvioaa 

j  to  1  at  January.  1B*28 1,617,542 

Total  area  of  I&nd  alienated  aa  per  return  and  Govem- 

roenl  map,  1837    4.418,753 

Total  STM  of  land  alienated  in  all  forma  proviotts  to  ISCI    7*338,630 


UMnptfon. 


8ETTLKMEXT- 


The  conditions  of  colonization  greatly  altered  under  the  powerful 
attraction  of  the  goM-6elds,  and  after  the  first  excitement  of  the 
vurXi  for  gold  Lad  die4l  out  tlie  question  of  land  settlement  had  to 
be  dealt  with  in  an  entirely  new  spirit,  to  meet  the  wants  of  4 
class  of  immigrants  of  a  different  type  to  those  contemplated  by 
former  enactments,  the  result  iKiing  the  passing  of  the  Ciown 
Landtf  Act  of  18G1,  under  the  leadership  o£  bir  John  RobertiiOu. 
Before  this  Act  became  law  the  conditions  of  sctUenaent  reudered'l 
it  difficult  for  men  of  small  means  to  establish  tliemsclves  with 
fair  chances  of  succesa.  Tlie  new  measure  aimed  at  fiicilitating 
the  settleraeat  of  an  industrial  agricultural  population,  side  by 
side  with  the  pastoral  tenants,  and,  with  tliis  view  the  Act  iutrt^ 
duced  a  principle  entii^y  new  to  the  l&nd  legislation  of  the 
Colony,  namely,  that  of  free  selection,  in  limited  areus,  Imfore 
tntrvey.  To  this  privilege  was  attached  the  condition  of  bond 
rejiidencc,  and  the  land  was  to  be  sold  at  a  fixetl  price,  payable 
by  instalments,  or  partly  remaining  at  int<irest.  The  principle 
of  unconditional  sales  was,  howuver,  maintained,  and  during  the 
twenty-threo  years  the  Act  of  18G1  was  in  operation  there  were 
sold  23,470.140  acres  conditionally,  and  15,572,001  acres  by 
auction,  improvement  purchase,  or  otherwise  without  conditions; 
the  total  area  alienated  being  39,042,141  acreB.  In  a  very  \QTg9 
number  of  cases  the  land  selected,  or  purchased,  reverted  to  the 
St^o,  So  that  the  absolute  area  sold,  or  in  process  of  sale,  when 
the  Act  of  1884  came  into  force,  amounted  to  only  32,819,0^ 
acreiH,  besides  7,338,539  acres  alienated  previously  to  1661. 

The  occupation  for  pastoral  purjxwes  of  the  waste  lands  ol 
New  South  "Wales  was  at  first  allowed  under  a  system  of  y««rly 
licenses.  Under  the  old  squatting  regulations  any  person  waa  at 
liberty  to  apply  for  such  a  license  to  occupy  runs  the  extent  of 
which  was  only  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  surrouuding 
stations,  the  licensing  fee  being  fixed  at  j£10  per  year  for  a' 
section  of  25  square  miles,  or  16,000  acros  in  extent,  X2  IDs. 
per  annum  being  charged  for  every  five  additional  square  mile& 


OCCUPATION   OF   LAXDS. 


The  Imperial  Act  of  the  9th  March,  1847,  which  rendered  it  law- 
ful for  the  Queen,  bj  any  Order  in  Council,  to  make  and  establirih 
Euch  n^ulattoDs  as  ahould  seem  meet  for   the  sale  and   occupa- 
tion of  the  waste   lands,  was  inuuediatcly  followed   Vjy  an  order 
introducing  an  entirely  different  system  in  the  legislation  for  the 
p— total  occupation  of  lands  in  New  South  Wales.     Hitherto  the 
lenitre  had  been  a  yearly  one,  and  the  fee  was  paid  on  tlie  extent 
of  land  •ccapied  by  the  squatter.     For  this  .system  was  substituted 
a  fixity  of  tenure  of  the  leases,  and   the  license  was  calculated 
opoD  the  stock -carrying  capacity  of  the  runa     Under  the  regula- 
tknui  promulgated    in   1847   the  country   was    dividfnl  into  three 
parta — ^the  settled,  the  intermediate,  and  the  unsettled  districts, 
the  latter  division  tho  term  of  the  pastoral  leases  was  fixed  at 
period  of  fourteen  years  ;  in  tho  intermediate  division  this  term 
wa»  reduced  to  eight  years,  and  in  the  settled  districts  the  yoai'ly 
tconre  was  retained.     The  licensing  fee  was  charged  at  tho  rate  of 
£10  for  4,000  sheep,  or  a  projKjrtional  number  of  cattle — which 
van  the  minimum  at  which  the  stock  caiTylng  caj>abiUtiL's  of  n  run 
ooold  be  assessed — and  X2  10a.  was  charged  for  every  additional 
1,000  itherp  or  tho  proportion  of  cattle  which  the  run  was  esd- 
■alcsd  to  c&rry.     In  the  settled  districts  hinds  were  let  for  pastoral 
pQjpaacs  only,  in  sections  of  not  less  than   I  square  mile  in  area, 
tkawmvAl  rental  for  each  section  being  fixed  at  10s.     The  holders 
d  atiMMad  lands  were  permitted  to  depasture  their  stovk  upon 
(hnm  laads  adjoining  their  holdings  free  of  charge,  this  jiermission, 
hewrrer,  ooniriituting  only  a  commonage  right     Tlie  Occupation  o.xup«tton 
Alt  of  1861,  which  abolished  the  Orders  in  Council,  inaugurated 
4Mir  fl|8teiBv  whidi  limitetl  the  tenure  of   pastoral   leases  to  iive 
jmn  in  the  uuaetlled,   and  intermediate  or  secoud-class  settled 
^ving  the  whole  of  the  pastoral   leases  open   to   the 
of  the  free  selectors.     Tlie  evils  resulting  from  this 
M  Fluliainent  to  adopt  in  1684  and  1889  the  mcosurGfl  at 
in  inice,  the  proviHiona  of  which,  with  regard  to  i^astoral 
on. 


Territorial  dirt. 


CROWN  LANDS  ACTS  OF  1S34  AND  Z889. 


The  Act  of  1S61  was,  after  many  amendmonta,  finally  saper- 
Kodetl  by  llmt  of  ISS4^  with  the  supplementary  enactment  of 
1889.  Though  differing  widely  from  the  former  Act  ia  many 
important  particulars  these  measures  maintain  the  principle  of 
free  selection  l>eforo  survey,  but  with  one  essential  difference. 
Under  the  original  Act  the  whole  area  of  the  Crown  landi 
of  the  Colony  was  thrown  open  to  free  selection,  and  the 
lands  held  uu4ler  pastoral  leases  were  not  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  Thus  were  created  considerable  difEculties 
between  the  two  principal  classes  of  settlers — the  squatters  and 
the  selectors.  While  maintaining  the  principle  of  selection  before 
survey,  the  aim  of  the  Acta  of  1884  and  1889  was  to  give  fixity 
of  tenure  to  the  pastoral  lessees  and  obtain  a  laj*ger  rental  from 
the  public  lands,  at  the  same  time  restricting  the  area  sold  unoon* 
ditionally.  The  Act  of  1884  became  law  on  the  Ist  January, 
1885,  and  that  of  1889  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
December  of  that  year. 

Under   these   measures   the  whole  Colony  is  subdivided  into 
three   natural   divisions,    each    of   which   is   further   subdivided 
into  various  land  districts,  one  or  more  such  districts  formiog 
local   divisions,   the  administration  of  which  is  entrusted  to  ti 
Local    Land    Board,   composed   of   a   chairman   and    not   more 
than  two  assessors.     In  each  land  district  resides  a  land  sgmt 
whose  duty  is  to  receive  all  applications  for  land,  in  acoordancfl 
with  certain  regulations  having  the  force  of  law.     Thft  deciuooi' 
of  the  Local  Land  Boards  may  be  appealed  against  to  the  LuiJi 
Court     The  composition  of  the  Land  Court  involved  one  of 
principal   innovations  introduced  in  the  land  legislation  of 
Colony  by  the  Act  of  18S9  ;   by  its  constitution  and  powers  il  if 
intended  to  free  the  administration  of   the  law   from   politics) 
Interference.     Tliis  Court  is  uom{>osed  of  a  President  and  two 
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in«ubers  appointed  by  the  Executive,  whose  deciaiona  in  matters 
of  ftJmimatration  have  the  force  of  judgraenta  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  but  whenever  questions  of  lav  become  involved,  a 
<sse  may  l)e  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court,  eitlicr  ui>on  the 
written  request  of  thu  parties  interested^  or  by  the  Laud  Court 
acting  of  its  own  accord.  The  judgments  given  on  this  api>eal 
arv  finaL  The  conditions  of  alienation  nud  pastoriil  occupation  of 
Crown  lands  differ  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  above  named. 


Eastern  Dmsroy. 

The  MAtem   division   has   an   area  of  60,452,000  acres,  and  Douudiuiet 

a 
iadadeft  a  broad  belt  of  laud  comprised  between  the  sea-coast  and 

»  Ime  nearly  parallel  thereto.  Tbia  line  starts  from  a  point  mid- 
way ttetween  the  small  settlementn  of  Bonshaw  and  Bengalla  on 
the  Daioaresq  River,  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  terminates  at 
Howlong  on  the  river  Murray,  and  thus  embraces  the  coastal 
dtstrk't  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  southern  table- 
Jn  this  division  lie  all  the  original  centres  of  settlement, 
tbe  xnai'kets  of  the  Colony  are  more  readily  accessible  to  it 
than  to  the  other  districts.  In  it,  moreover,  is  to  be  found  some 
't  agricultural  land  of  the  Colony.  F^r  these  reasons, 
:  lonjs  for  the  purchase  and  occupation  of  the  Crown  lands 
restricted  than  is  the  case  in  the  central  and  western 
^Tinoiu;  nevertheless,  every  person  above  the  age  of  16  may, 
upon  %ny  part  of  the  Crown  lands  not  specially  exempted  oondiUoufti  pt 
from  purohase,  select  an  area  from  40  to  640  acres  in  extent,  ^ 
IO|ttlMr  with  a  conditional  lease  of  contiguous  land,  which 
cuDOt  esbceed  thrice  the  area  of  the  conditional  purchase.  The 
price  demanded  by  the  Slate  is  a  uniform  one  of  £1  [ler  acre,  2a. 
|«r  acre  being  deposited  on  making  the  applicatiou,  and  the  rest 
|>«i(ib]r  ioiitalmenis  of  Is.  per  acre  \)er  year,  together  with  interest 
nf  4  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  instalments  begin  at 
the  cnil  of  the  third  year,  but  the  whole  of  the  balance  mny 
be  paid  in  one  sum  at  the  selector's  option,  when  he  has  completed 
of  htrnd  Jide  residence  which  is  imposed  upon  him  during 
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a  coutinuouH  period  of  five  yenrs  from  the  date  of  his  toki 
pomeeaion.  Within  two  years  from  the  date  of  occupation,  tl 
•olertor  must  fence  the  Iwundariea  of  iiis  conditionally  pure 
land  with  a  subRtmitial  fence,  and  maintain  theaome  in  good 
and  condition.  Upon  application  to  tlic  Land  Board,  howcw 
he  luay  be  allowed  to  subHtitutc  other  improvenienU  of 
|)ennanent  and  substantijil  natun?  in  lieu  of  fencing.  On  t 
completion  of  his  tprra  of  continuous  residence  the  selector  is 
liberty  to  conditionally  purchase  additional  areas  contiguous 
his  original  purehosp,  in  oxtent  from  40  to  640  acres, 
may,  if  he  has  also  a  conditional  leasehold,  iiorchasA  the  vho 
of  the  area  of  the  said  leasehold,  and,  in  the  caae  of 
tional  purchiLses,  the  conditions  as  to  residence  are  not  requireC 
though  that  of  fencing  remains  unaltered.  Any  person  over  16 
years  of  age  may  select,  and  married  women,  judicially  BCparalMJ 
from  their  husbands,  are  also  allowc<I  to  aeloct  in  their  own  right 
Minora  taking  up  lands  adjoining  the  parents'  selection  may  fullil 
the  conditions  of  residence  under  the  parental  roof. 

Conditional  leaseholth. — The  conditional  leasehold,  in  conjun^ 
tion  with  n  Bolection,  may  ho  held  for  a  periml  of  fifteen  years,  »ti 
yearly  rental  tixed  by  the  Local  Land  Board,  mibjoct  to 
approval  of  the  Minister,  and  under  conditions  of  fencing  with' 
two  years  of  the  date  of  the  confirmation  of  the  application, 
one  fence,  however,  being  allowed  to  enclose  both  the  conditi 
purchaap  and  the  lease. 

Conditional  leases  may  at  any  time  daring  their  currency 
converted  into  additional   conditional    pnrchases,  and   the 
of  r<»sidence  on  both  the  original  purchase  and  the  lease  loget* 
need  not  exceed  a  ]>eriod  of  five  years  from  date  of  applicatioi 

Non-rtaidenUal  conditional  purchaser. — Land  may  be 
free  from  conditions  as  to  I'esidence,  but  the  terms  under  Whi 
land  may  be   thus  taken   up  are  more  stringent  than  when 
purchase  iu  a  residential  one.     In  the  first  place,   the  area 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  320  acres^  and  no  additional  conditii 


m^  be  made  eoceept  for  such  additional  areas,  which, 
ir  with  tliat  of  the  onginal  puruhas?,  do  not  exceed  this 
iDAximum,  and  no  conditional  Jeaso  may  he  grantwl.  The  property  ron.iitiom , 
Btnst  I*  fencwH  in  within  twelve  months  after  Hurvey,  tbo  \-ulue  luiproftimenii. 
itf  facing  not  Heing  included  in  that  of  the  pormanent  improvc- 
VMOta,  vhich  miiAt  bo  mado  within  five  years  after  survey,  to  the 
extent  of  XI  per  acre.  Moreover,  the  price  demanded  by  tlie  t>ricc  per  atre. 
8tate  has  Lie«u  t3xed  at  ^2  per  acre,  the  deposits  and  subsequent 
tnitalmmts  being  likewise  double  the  auui  required  to  be  paid 
in  the  c&ae  of  ordinary  conditional  purchases.  No  person  under 
31  ye«ra  of  a^  may  seh-ct  under  thi^  clause,  and  no  person  having 
alieadjr  t&ken  up  a  non-residential  helectiou,  may  be  permitted  to 
makr  any  other  conditional  purchase  whatsoever  under  this  Act. 
Bcsidential  selectors  ure  also  debarred  the  privilege  of  taking 
Up  additional  areas  of  Crown  lands  under  this  clause. 

fecial  aretm  may  also  be  reserved  from  the  operations  of  the 
crdinarj  conditional  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  may  hit 
thrown  open  to  selection  under  diHerent  terms  as  to  payment,  and 
with  or  witlioat  the  condition  of  residence.  But,  in  such  special  rnceuHiUmi^^ 
mnttM,  ibe  price  of  the  land  cannot  be  less  than  XI  10s.  per  acre, 
if  tlie  tele^tor  elect  to  fiilKl  the  condition  of  residence,  non-resideni 
being  ehargeil  doiiljle  the  price  demanded  fi*om  the 
V  Mnd  the  maxiiauro  area  of  one  such   parchaso   is  fixed 

Central  Division. 

nfioeotfal  diviftioti  of  the  Colony  embraces  an  area  of  55,460,000  Rotindutcs 
Jialaitflinyfrom  north  to  south  between  the  western  limitof  the 
liiTinan  and  a  line  atjirtin^  from  a  point  on  tha  Macintyre 
&*«r,  where  itucrowwd  by  the  149th  meridian  of  east  longitude, 
%mI  Mknrtfig  thta  river  and  the  Darling  to  the  junction  of  Mara 
C!k9«lr;  thence  alon^  that  creek  to  the  Bo;^n  Uiver,  and  across  to 
Vfai  Tiver  lAchlmn,  between  the  town»hi])8  of  Euabniong  and  Con- 
it  along  thn  I^achlan  to  Halranald,  anil  ilionoeto  tlte  junction 
with  the  Murray,  ou  the  frontier  of  Victoria. 
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The  central  division  thus  embraces  the  upper  basiti  of  the  Darling- 
Klver  in  the  uorthem  part  of  the  Colony,  and  portions  of  those 
of  the  Lachlan,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  other  affluents  of  the 
Sfurray  in  the  south.  This  toiTitorv  has,  hitherto,  been  mainly 
given  over  to  pastoral  occupation  ;  but  there  is  every  warrant  forj 
supposing  that  agricultuml  and  pastoral  pursuits  could  successfully 
be  carried  on,  side  by  side,  over  a  considerable  part  of  it 

Conditional  jyurcliase^  and  leases. — In  this  division  land  may  bo| 
conditionally  purchased  under  the  same  terms  as  to  residence,,; 
fencing  improvements,  price,  and  mode  of  payment  as  required  ix^\ 
the  eastern  division  ;  but  the  limit  of  an  individual  selection  hi 
been  fixed  at  2,560  acres,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the] 
conditional  lease  to  three  times  that  area.  The  acreage  whickj 
may  be  purchased  without  residence,  as  well  as  the  conditions  in 
regard  thereto,  are  the  same  for  the  central  as  for  the  eastern 
division. 

In  special  areas  the  maximum  extent  of  a  selection  has  been 
fixed  at  640  acres  in  the  central  division. 


UsUtiofid 


Westerx  DmsioN. 
The  western  division  coroprines  the  whole  of  the  land  situated 
between  the  western  limit  of  the  central  division  and  the  Soutk 
Australian  border.  It  embraces  an  area  of  75,970,000  acieij 
watered  entirely  by  the  Darling  River.  This  part  of  New  Soatb 
Wales  is  essentially  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits.  Water  conserr** 
tion,  irrigation,  and  occupation,  may  in  time  counteract  climatic 
conditions  and  irregular  rainfall,  and  make  agriculture  possible 
over  this  large  area,  as  its  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sdj 
kind  of  crop.  But  legislation  in  regard  to  occupation  and  settl**- 
ment  of  the  district  i^  brised  upon  the  assumption  thai,  for  nianj 
years  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  agricultural  settlement 
Therefore,  conditional  purchases,  except  in  special  areas,  are  noC 
allowed.  Pastoral  settlement,  in  this  division,  is  encouraged  ifti 
the  form  of  homestead  leases* 


WESTERN  DIVISION^ 


Patioral.  letues. — Under  the  Act  of  1S84,  the  squatters,  who  had 

hitherto  held  runs  under  leases  wliich  did  not  exempt  the  land 

from  tbe  o|>cr&tion  of  the  froe  selection  system,  were  invited  to 

BDrrender  their  leases  to  the  Crown,  and  submit  to  the  subdiviBion 

unalienated  portion  of  their  runs  into  two  equal  parts.  The 

part  was  returned  to  the  Crown  lessee,  under  an  indefeasible 

for  a   fixed  term  of  years,  according  to  the  geographical 

'^irision  in   which   the   run  was   situated,    while   the   remaining 

portion  v«3  leased   under  annual  occupation  licenses,  renewable 

from  jear  to  year,  remaining  o^ien  for  selection  under  the  home- 

ftoad  lease  clause.      The   Crown  Lauds    Act    of    1889    did   not 

itttccflere  with  these  provisions,  but  the  tenure  of  pastoral  leases,  putoni  t«ai 

in  Um  irestcm  division  only,  was  fixed  at  twenty-one  years  at  a 

mtal  determined  upon  an  assessment  made  for  seven  years  and  a 

it  made  every  seventh  year  of  the  lease's  currency,  the 

oi  twenty-one  years  being  susceptible   of  extension  for  a 

faitlicr  period  of  seven  years  if  the  land  has  been  improved  in  a 

mMiiUciorr  manner.     In  the  central  division  the  term  of  i>a8toral 

Ibmh*  «xt<>nds  to  ten  years,  and  in  the  eastern  division  to  five 

ytmn  only  ;  in  each  case  the  rent  is  determined  by  assessment,  but 

ao  raimmum  is  6xed  in  any  division.     Under  the  Act  of  1884 

the  Minister  for  Landis  claimed  the  power  of  dotinitely  fixing  the 

nsila]  of  Cro>«'n  Leases  at  a  rate  other  than  appraised  by  the 

tioarda.     This  claim  gave  rise  to  contentions  and  difliculties 

were  met  by  the  passing  of  a  short  measure,  known  as  the 

"OrowB  Bents  Act  of  1890."     By  the  terms  of  this  Act  any 

•hIi  cbbb  may   be  referred  to  the  Land  Court  who  determines 

Ipon  ttiift  appeal  the  pro[>er  rate  at  which  rental  Hhould  have  been 

laid  by  tlie  applicant  under  the  Crown.  Lands  Act  of  1884,  from 

lk»  commencvcicnt  of  the  lease,  and  the  proper  rate  payable  until 

■Wimiaifleroent  or  other  alterations  are  mado  in   pursuance   of 

fa  Ada  of  1884  uud   1889.     In  the  central  division  an  exten- 

dkta  of  five  years  may  be  grantetl  to  the  holder  of  a  pastoral  lease. 

VtoD.  the  expiration  of   a  pastoral   lease    the   lands  comprised  KxpinUon  of 

may  be  t«-let,  or  may  be  subdivided  and  let  by  auction, 
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or  tender,  as  »  paxtoral  lease,  or  may  lie  rrauiued  by  tbe  Goveru 
ment,  and  all  improvementa  on  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  tha 
lease  become  the  property  of  the  Crown,  without  compenaataon. 

Occupation  licrjisi'.s. — Brsitlfs  the  leases  for  a  fixe<l  period  thu» 
granted  to  run-huUIers  of  half  the  unalienated  poi*tious  of  their 
runs,  liconses  may  be  granted  to  occupy  resumed  areas  or  vooant 
lands.  In  this  case  the  application  for  such  occuiiation  license 
must  1)e  made  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the  pastoral  leajae,  and 
a  deposit  inado  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  section  of  G40  acres, 
of  which  sum  may  be  refunded  when  the  licenso  fee  is  fixed  by 
the  Minister,  after  appraisement.  These  occupation  licenses  are 
granted  only  for  a  term  of  one  year,  and  do  not  exempt  the  Ian 
from  the  operations  of  other  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 

Homestead  leases, — In  the  western  division,  homestead  leaai 
witii  a   currency  of   fifteen  years   may  be   granted   within    thi 
resumed  areas  or  vacant  lands.     The  portion  which  may  be  talno' 
up  under  this  clause  cannot  be  less  than  2.560  acres,  nor  m 
,tfaaa  10,240  acres.     Thfse   leases  are  granted  upon  appli 
at  the  Lands  Ottice,  and  on  payment  of  a   deposit  e<jual  to  1<L 
per  acre  of  the  area  api)lied  for.       The  applicant   must   rvuAt 
upon  his  lease  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  consecutive  moal 
during   each  of   the  first  five  ycant  of   hia  lease.      During  the 
tii'st  two  years  of  occ^upation  the  lessee   must  enclose  the  whcds 
of  tlie  lease,  with  a  fence  according  to  a  prescribed  design  ;  but  tlis 
tbe  Land  Board  may  under  certain  circumstances^  grant  an  exomp- 
tion  from  fencing  provided  other  Rubatantiul  improvements 
(^rooted  in  lieu  thereof.     On  the  expiration  of  the  terra  of  fiftcca 
years,  above  mentioned,  an  extension  of  seven  years  may  be  gmuta^ 
if  it  appears  to  the  Land  Bonnl  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  tb» 
land  has  been  improved,  or  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Atffr 
have  been  Hatisfactorily  -fulfilled  and  the  land  lienefited.     At 
end  of  the  final  term  the  homestead  lease  may  be  again  Icaasd 
such  by  auction  or  tender,  but  the  out-going  tenant  is  notentiticd' 
to  compensation  for  im|>rovements.    Fenious  who  obtain  homertsat 


LEABES. 

Imatrn  are,  however,  required  to  pay  for  existing  imprcvementH 
on  the  Und  th\is  leased,  at  u  valuation  made  under  the  direction  of 
tfa«  LucaI  LAud  Board.  Holilersof  paAtoral  leofios  are  not  permitted 
to  hohi  homastead  leases,  neither  can  any  person  hold,  or  caase  to 
ba  hdd  on  his  behalf,  more  than  one  such  lease. 


&r«&   lea:m> — Besides   pastoral   and   hoaie&tead    leases^    other 

leMoa  are  granted  under  the  Act  for  speciiil  purposes.     On  the 

raoonunendation    of    the   Local   Land   Board   the   Minister    may 

daehre  any  Crown  lands  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  scrub  or  Minister  m»y 

lunioaa  undergrowth,  to  be  scrub  land,  and  suuh  may  be  leased  for  l«tiiu. 

itina  not  i'Xcee<linK  twenty  one  years,  and  in  arciis  not  exceedin*'  T.imit  «>*  arco 
°  ■  "^  °  ami  tvmis  of 

]0,:!4O  acrea,  and  not  less  than  640  acres  to  any  person,  subject  '^""re. 
to  rental  fixed  by  aaaessinent.  Every  holder  of  a  scrub  lease  is 
ra(|inrod  to  eomuience  destroying  the  scrub  within  three  months 
atfar  cbe  oommeneement  of  the  Icjise,  and  take  all  such  stc'ps  for 
tiiifl  objact  aa  the  Local  Laiul  Boai*il  may  from  time  to  time 
dinsct. 

liuids  covered  with  anow  durinj;  {i&rt  of  the  year  may  be  leased  i.ea«)iig  or  tnow 
in  areas  not  li<s9  than  1,280  acres,  and  not  escoeeding  10,240  acres, 
lor  a  t^rro  of  seven  years,  witli  a  nght  of  extension  for  three 
yoan  more,  subject  to  an  annual  rental  determined  by  the  Local 
Bottni.    Lazida  which,  in  cousequence  of  their  inferior  character  or  T^uaofinrcrior 

laiidiL 

ianlaf<»i  poailion.  may  not  have  been  held  under  tenure,  or  have 
bans  alMndoDcd,  may  bo  leased  by  auction  or  tender  for  a  period 
not  rxoBadiDf  twenty  years. 


U|ion  oppiicatioti  by  the  holder  of  a  |iftstaral  lease  for  permission  uum  for  tha 
ttt  bom  or  aauoh  for  water  upon  the  land  held  under  an  occupation  art4»iau  aqIIs. 
Mk  arm  not   exceeding    10,240  acres  in  one   block   on 
aroA  may  be  teini>orarily   exempted  from   sale  or 
in  Lhe  event  o£  arteaian   water  in  sufficient  quantity 
dnoovered,  the  said  area  may  be  held  under  a  fi.\od  lease, 
of   which   may  not  exceed  the  currency  of  the  pastoral 
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Attnttal  Ucues  are  also  granted  for  pastoral  purposes  in  areas  not, 
exceeding  1,920  acres  for  any  Crown  lands,  by  auction  or  tender,  at 
a  minimuiu  annual  rental  of  £2  for  every  section  of  610  acres. 

Residential  leases  may  also  be  granted  for  periods  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years,  of  areas  not  exceeding  10  acres  of  Crown  lands  witUiu 
gold  and  mineral  fields  to  holders  of  miners'  riglits  and  licenses, 
for  the  purpose  of  bond  fide  residence,  upon  such  terms  as  mar  be 
prescribed  aR  to  rent,  erection  of  fences,  and  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  alienation  and  occupatioa 
of  the  Crown  lands  described  above,  land  may  be  soUl  in  thd 
three  divisions  of  the  Colony  under  the  following  provisions: — 

Auction  aaUs, — Crown  lands,  not  exceeding  200,000  acres  in  the; 
aggregate  for  the  whole  Colony  in  any  one  year,  may  be  sold  by 
auction  The  upset  price  for  such  land  is  notiiied  by  the  Minister, 
and  is  fixed  by  law  at  not  less  than  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands, 
£2  10s.  for  suburban  lands,  and  XI  for  other  lands.  A  deposit 
equal  to  25  per  cent,  of  tlio  purchase  money  is  required,  and  the 
balance  must  be  paid  wtthin  three  months  after  the  sale. 

Purcliases  on  gold-Jidds. — On  gold-fields  any  person  in  duly 
authorized  occupation  under  the  Mining  Act  may  purchase  the 
portion  so  occupied,  without  competition,  in  virtue  of  the  improve 
ments  made  on  the  land,  at  a  price  to  be  iixe<l  by  the  LAud  Board, 
being  not  less  than  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  acre  for  town  lands,  and 
J£2  10s.  for  suburban  or  other  lands,  or  £2  lOs.  for  any  area  letf 
than  1  acre  ;  but  tlie  maximum  winch  may  be  so  purchase^l  is  one 
quarter  of  an  acre  for  town  lands,  and  1  acre  for  other  lands. 

Special  sales,  without  competition,  in  the  case  of  rescission  of 
water  frontages,  reclamation  of  land  by  proprietors  of  adjoining 
lands,  and  in  other  Hjterial  cases,  may  also  be  made  under  condition!* 
which  nront  the  diBcretion  of  tho  Minister  for  Lands  in  theuielro- 
politan  district,  and  of  the  Local  Land  Boards  in  the  other  districts. 
The  Act  also  provides  for  special  leases  on  the  shores  of  the  sea, 
lakes,  harbours  or  rivers,  as  well  as  for  cutting  and  removing  timber 
from  Crown  lands. 
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LAND  REVENUE. 
Under  the  old  system  of  Lauds  Alienation,  and  since  tlie  year  Revenue 

recthod  Btnoe 

J862,  when  the  Lfinds  Act  of   1861  came  into  force,  tliero   Ims '^'■ 
mtm  received  into  the  National  Treasury  from  the  proceeds  of 
lands  alienated  the  following  sums  ; — 


DoicripUon  of  I^nd  AUanatod. 


Auiotmt 
reoidvBd. 


15.724.845 


Liada  alienated  before  the  Ut  January,  1862  (approximate) 
Landa  aold  in  fee-aimple,  from  IsC  Januar)',  Xnhi-l,  U>  31st 

December,  1891    

Dtpoaiu,  interest,  and  balaocc  of  purchase  money  on  lands 
•old  oooditioDaUy  frwn  Ut  Jauaaryj  1862,  to  3Ut 
Dtfcmher,  1891    

ToU]  amoant  paid  into  tlie  National  Treasury  . .       33,984,780 


16.441. 0'23 


At  the  doee  of  1891  there  remained    due  to  the  State,  on  Anmuntdue 

'  the  state. 

acDoant  of  unpaid  halances  ou  laud  conditionally  purchased,  a  sum 

of  about  £13,671,249  ;  so  that  the  total  amount  of  sales  from  1862 
to  the  end  of  1891  was  X45,837,717.  During  the  same  jwriotl 
th«  area  of  land  <lisposed  of  by  sales  was  35,270,331  acres;  the 
average  rate  per  acre  for  lands  of  all  kindfi  sold  was,  therefore, 
alion&  £1  Cs. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Department  of  Lands  it  would  Number  tA 
Appear  that  from  186^  to  the  close  of  1891  the  total  number  of 
indiridnal  selections  applied  for  was  233,943,  covering  a  total 
area  of  31,185,521  acres,  of  which  at  the  close  of  1891  there  were 
161,017  attU  in  existence,  covering  an  area  of  21,325,477  acres. 
Of  t^  total  Dumber  of  selections  applied  for,  19,804,  or  8-5  per 
anit.«  hare  become  absolate  freeholds,  141,213,  or  60*3  per  cent., 
w  itiU  in  process  of  alienation,  and  72,926,  or  31*2  percent,  have 
either  declared  void,  forfeited,  disallowed  or  withdrawn 
the  provisions  of  the  various  Laud  Acts.  It  is  not  possible 
to  ■■mtiiin  exactly  the  proportion  which  the  actual  number  of 
Hirtin^  mral  holdings  bears  to  that  of  individual  selections,  but  it 
kcvidemt  that  tlje  numerous  jiortions  taken  up  as  additional  con- 
ditional purchasen  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  holdings,  whilst 


■^ -  r!r!_^^^B 

^^^^H 

^^^^^H 

■^J 

^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^n 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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the  gradual  alisorptlon  of  a  very  large  nombei*  of  sulectioos  by  the 
pastoral  tenants  of  the  Crowu,  principally  in  ih&  central  and 
weatem  clivifiions  of  New  8outh  Wales,  have  greatly  contribated 
towards  the  present  state  of  the  subdivision  of  the  alionateU  lands. 

TftiiBrcrciioc  or       A  comparison  of  the  area  dealt  with  in   the  following  table 

rIiowh  how  fa»t  the  original  conditional  purchasers  of  Crown  landfl 

L                         aro  diapofisesaing  themselves  of  their  holdings,   whilst  the  area 

1                         aelected  does  not  exhibit  any  tendency  to  increase  at  anytiiing 

^^                   lik«  the  sauie  rate.     An  examination  of  the  table  reveals  the  fact 

^B                  that  in  ten  years  only  there  have  been  21^097,323  acres  of  condi- 

^H                   tional  purchnscs  transferred  against  13,884,478  acres  applied  for. 

"                   a   difference   of  8,212,845   acres,    wliich    have    gone  to  increase 

the    large     estates,    distinctly     to    the    detriment    of    healthy 

settlement.      Since  the  Act  of   1889  came  into  force  a  slight 

revival  of  conditional  purcliascs  appears  to  have  taken  plac^^  hut 

tbeve  is  no  certainty  of  its  continuance,  an  the  best  of  tJie  rural, 

lands  have  long  since  been  alienated,  though  there  appears  to 

b*;  no  great  t«'ndency  among  the  country -bom  youth  to  follow  city 

rather  than  country  pursuits.     Among  the  immigrants  there  is 

only  a  small  proportion  who  arc  accustomed  to  country  life,  or 

wlio  possess  the  means  requisite  for  coping  successfully  with  the 

diiUcuUies   which    surround    the   pioneer,    while   the   town-brwl 

population  show  no  ilisposttion  to  embrace  a  rural  life. 

Ymt. 

•ehntioM. 

ArwMlee&d. 

^J^      A«.t««-^| 

188^^ 

U.fi07 

10,725 

10.(>57 

5,372 

a.<tfi 

4.478 
6,364 
4,686 
8,526 
%14» 

Aom. 

2.392,220 

l.fi2I,94« 

1.453.9:17 

1.114,871 

1I54.AH0 

723.151 

862,716 

740.964 

1,713.577 

1,306.534 

S.665 
fi.2l3 

6.017 
9,079 

^   I 

2.134.318  ■ 
1.508,583  ■ 
1.525.450  ■ 
2.28fi.73U       ■ 

168» 

ISM-.. 

1885..: 

l«8ft*--*^ 

1887 

7.154      ;      1,861.877      ■ 
7,440              2.150.429       ■ 

1869 

10.469 
10.741 
13.492 
16,727 

3.096,0fil  ■ 
2.337,562  ■ 
].8<}3.509  ■ 
3,333.806      1 

1868 „ 

1890 

1801 

Total. 

76;e25 

12,884,478 

96,097 

21,097,323      1 

J 

The  total  area  of  land  Rolti  in  fce-fdmple,  and  rnidor  Hystem  of  Aiicuatcd, 
ilrfwiid.  po^itmnta  for  which  deeds  wero  issued  to  ibe  close  of 
I69I,  WAS  ^3.367, t')0o  acn's  ;  the  area  gmnUr*]  for  religious, 
BchoUtttiCf  luid  other  public  purposes  (including  Cliurch  and 
School  liLnds  and  private  grants)  was  3,123,094  acres;  and  tlie 
area  in  procoM  of  alienation  untler  the  system  of  deferred  pay- 
ment was  iy,241,3fi5  arres,  niakinc  n  total  of  45,731,964  acres  ;  Ana 
there  remained  then  a  balance  unalienated  of  150,150,186  acrea 
Hub  last  figun  inclodes  an  area  of  9.094,977  acres  under  con- 
ditional  leaaeL  The  area  leased  to  pastoral  tenants  and  others 
{ciaed  132,-122,624  acrtfs,  which  includes  that  leased  to  niiuers 

tiia  Miaing  Act,  289,627  acres,  subdivided  as  follows: — 

AcroS. 
Ana  held  imder  Pastoral  LcAsea  at  the  close  of  1691  ...  r>8.4ltj.704 
Occui«tionLioeoMwatthedvHttuf  1^1  49,6:18,749 
Contlitional  Leuea  „  n,!2:U.131 

HomrsUHid  Leases  „  8,6a'>,035 

Aanoal  Leases  „  4.0)8,746 

OtbiTr  Leases 162.542 

Losses  under  the  Mining  Act 2S9,B27 


Total 132,425.024 

sothatontof  the  total  available  area  of  the  Colony,  viz.,  195,882,150 
•crea,  there  wenr  either  leaae<l  or  sold  178,157,588  acres,  leaviug  a 
tialanop  of  only  17,724,562  acres,  representing  the  urea  of  country 
nt^tb^r  aUenat4Ml  nor  leasccl.  including  reserves  for  public  purposes 
and  land  aiisoitablo  for  settlement. 

RURAL  SETTf^EMEXT-nOLDlNGS, 
Excluding  Und  held  by  the  tenants  of  the  Crown,  there  were,  hoT01iik«  i 

and  upwftEii*. 

on  the  31st  March,  1892,  51,550  holdings  of  1  acre  Jind  upwards 
in  czinnL  SLxteen  yearn  previously  Huch  holdin;^  numbered 
•39,639.  The  inarense  amounted  to  30  |)or  cent.,  while  the 
una  oonipriaed  in  the  hoUlingu  ailvanced  from  18,210.796  to 
42,061,694  acrei^  or  131  per  cent.  There  has  been  a  very  marked 
Undency  to  increase  the  area  of  individual  holdings  during  the 
pMl  IflD  y*anii  and  this  tendency  is  visible  durins  nearly  tho  whole  Tncimsc  in 
p«iod  over  which  the  records  extend,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
aoeoBifiatiyiDg  table.    lu  1887  and  1888  thu  average  area  decliuod 
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afforded  hy  Act 

01  isei. 


considerably.  This  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  ns  a  result  of  the 
almost  complete  stoppage  of  the  auction  sales  of  Crown  lands, 
which  was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  land  policy  inaugurated 
in  18G1.  The  tendency  to  increase  was  again  ol)Sprvable  in  1.S89 
and  1 890;  probably  from  an  augmentation  in  the  number  of  large 
Helectiuns  ur  coiiisolidated  lioIdingK  in  the  central  district  of  the 
Colony,  consequent  upon  the  extension  of  the  mnximum  areas  of 
land  wfncli  may  be  taken  up  by  individual  selectors  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Crown  I,»ands  Acta  at  present  in  force.  Thp 
decrease  observable  in  1891  and  1892  is  misleading  when  com- 
pared with  the  years  ininiediatoly  })receding,  and  is  probably  due 
to  the  action  of  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  Census  Act  under 
which  particulars  were  obtained  and  have  since  been  regularly 
supplied  from  a  considerable  number  of  small  holders  who,  in 
previous  years,  failed  to  furnish  any  returns. 


Year  nndet] 

Avenkco  iiw  of 
bolding. 

Year  ^nded 

Avtrttm  liwo  of 
holding. 

'il  Uarch. 

n  Uorob. 

Acre*. 

Acres. 

1876 

315 

1885 

813 

1S77 

4,'>9 

1886 

86*2 

1878 

•m 

1887 

817 

1879 

567 

188S 

809 

1880 

5fi0 

1S89 

853 

1881 

691 

1890 

862 

]88'2 

7U3 

ISQl 

824 

1883 

772 

1892 

810 

1S84 

817 

The  increase  shown  between  the  first  and  last  years  of  the 
above  series  amounts  to  501  acres,  so  that  the  average  extent 
of  holdings  is  now  159  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1876.  This 
result  Ls,  in  a  certain  measure,  due  to  the  facilities  afforded  to 
pastoral  occupiers  by  the  improvement  clause  of  tlie  Crown  Lands 
Act  of  1S61,  and  its  subsequent  amendments,  which  permitted 
them  to  purchase  at  the  rate  of  XI,  and  subsequently  at  £1  5s., 
per  acre,  in  sections  from  40  acres  to  640  acres,  areas  which  they 
had  improved  to  the  extent  of  XI  per  acre.     But  it  is  attribntJibU 
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also,  aod  in  a  large  degree,  to  the  vast  areaa  of  Crown  lands  then 

olfered  for  sale  at  public  auction,  which  almost  invariably  fell  into 

th0  banda  of  thf?  Crown  tt^nants  on  whose  runs  they  were  situated. 

Up  to  the  close  of  1^82,  when  a  check  was  Orst  given  to  this  form  Total  &iienkUoi 

of  Klienatioii,   there   had   been   disposed   of    by   public   auction 

10,995,120  acres,  whilst  the  area  acquired  under  the  improvome-nt 

clauses  amounted  to  2»305,93S  acrea.    At  the  date  above  nicntioned, 

A  total  area  of  35,178,316  acres  had  been  alienated  throughout  New 

SouUi  Wales,  of  which  29,113,240  acres  were  sold  subsequently  to 

the  Act  of  1861,  and  of  this  area  13,301,058  acres,  or  a  little  more 

tbaa  4^  per  cent.,  were  parted  with  under  the  auction  Hale  and 

improTement  clauses,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  five  acres  aoM 

at  aaction  to  one  bought  under  the  improved  purchase  clauses. 

The  total  number  of  holdings  over  one  acre  ui  extent  throughout  Number  oi' 
the  Coluny  in  the  year  1892  was  51,550,  of  which  29,386  were  in  "*  "**  " 
the  occupation  of  freeholders,  and  9,426  were  held  by  tenants  j 
3,231  occupiers  hehl  rented  lands  in  addition  to  their  free- 
holdl^  whilst  to  9,507  holdings  large  areas  of  land.s  leased  from 
the  Crown  were  attached.  The  total  area  of  these  ruml  holdings 
was  re-turned  at  42,081,694,  of  which  37,388,068,  or  889  per 
oetit.,  were  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  and  4,693,626, 
or  11 '2  per  cent,  were  held  under  rent.  In  the  table  below,  these 
boMJPgi  are  distributed  into  sorios  of  various  areas  : — 


to  1,000 


K«v 


Xuraberof  HoMiDgi. 


rirw- 


7.0M 

16,900 


ll«nt«d. 
(Pri. 
vftte.) 


Partly 

hcibl. 

henlAd. 


Free- 

bold 

and 

Crown 


Tout. 


Area. 


FVoehold. 


No. 

Vo, 

Ko. 

Na 

I.3M 

iftS 

tw 

11,840 

6;m 

J. 009 

4,104 

27,H« 

tfS 

tNH 

a,«w 

7.168 

US 

409 

t,8W 

4,807 

10 

43 

S32 

flr; 

9,4U 

t^isi 

9,507 

M«6S0 

Acres. 
8U.U0* 

3,378,187 

4.041jw770 


Rented. 

(Prlvaic.) 


Aenw. 

41.170 

788,768 

492,165 

1,376.770 


TolaL 


10,S88,&42j  1,00&,767 


ACTBC 

121,180 
4,t64.M& 
4,MO,941 

11,S7O.S!0 
31,884.200 


r,S8S.(»8  4.(H»,fiS6  '  42,(Kt.e»4 


Coin|«niUv« 


SETTLEMENT. 

Comparing  the  number  of  existing  rural  LolUiuf^s  of  various 
sizes,  with  those  of  the  year  1879,  it  will  \ye  found  tlmt  those  under 
16  ncrea  have  iiici'eaaed  85  per  cent.  ;  those  from  16  to  200  acres 
have  scarcely  advanced.  Between  201  and  400  acres  the  number 
of  holding  sliows  au  increase  of  19  per  cent;  those  from  401  to 
1,000  acres  increased  44  per  cent.  ;  from  1,001  to  2,000  tkcrestbt* 
increase  was  96  per  cent.  ;  from  2,001  to  10,000  acres  it  was  103 
}>er  cent. ;  while  in  the  largest  class  of  holdings,  from  10.001  acrra 
upwards,  the  increase  in  number  ha»  boon  107  p*>r  CMit.  during  the 
thirteen  years.  The  subjoined  table  Khows  the  number  of  holding 
in  different  clnsseK  ut  various  teruis  of  the  period  namod  : — 


Aemce. 

wm. 

tSSL 

S8SS.        1       U»L 

Uudur  10  aureB  .,", 

4,974 

21.302 

6,1»9 

4,964 

1,212 

940 

327 

5,166           ti^i-i 

9.201 

16  to  200 

20.361 
3,753 
4,959 
1.470 
1.176 
449 

21.288 
6,382 
6,792 
1.94S 
1,458 
552 

*>«.S15 

201  to  400   

7  392 

401  Ut  1,000    

7,13« 

I.OOI  to  2,000 

2.4te 

2,001  to  10,000 

1,905 
67: 

10,001  aiid  upwards 

Total 

80,918 

S9.a54 

44,932 

51.530 

lloUJInirs  In 
vidiiltyottvum. 


The  boldings  under  16  acr-ea  in  extent  arc,  generally  spcalcing,  in 
LliG  vicinity  of  towns,  and  consist  mainly  of  gardens  or  orcbanls, 
tind  the  increase  of  ^o  per  cent,  is  wliat  would  naturally  In 
expectefl  from  the  increased  demand  for  their  produco  by  a^largn 
populatiou.  The  least  satisfactory  feature  in  the  table  is  tbe  (tid 
that  the  number  of  holdings  of  moderate  size  do  not  groatiy 
increase.  In  1679  the  total  holdings  having  an  area  from  16  to 
400  acres,  amounted  to  27,501,  and  in  1891  to  only  30,207,  show- 
ing an  advance  of  only  10  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  laigiK 
holdings  have  increased  to  a  remarkable  degree,  so  that,  at  tbe  dow 
of  the  year  1891  there  were)  2,142  holdings  of  401  acresandupwarda 
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B  octonU  compared  with  7,443  in  1679,  or  an  increase  of  63  (tor 
c«nt  in  number  in  that  short  period.  The  area  o£  holdings,  as 
ftlunMd  by  occopierSf  in  each  year  since  1679,  is  given  below  : — 


^ 

UftduaM 

vtomaoo 

tolAWmena. 

From  1.000 

to  lU.OUO  UTM. 

Uirrwibof 
10,000  ann. 

oTHoldiaffik 

1S70 

J,800,{»» 

4^50,038 

6,61*2.676 

10,187,706 

22,721,603 

isao 

1^1.700 

4,732.507 

7.126,309 

14.084,802 

27.766.318 

1H81 

I.SJ«.tt74 

4,811,634 

6,000,311 

14.073,589 

27,«92,20M 

18S2 

l.SOO.SSI 

5,217,109 

7,6ai,r)36 

16,090.82.-} 

30,714,349 

1883 

1,811,483 

6,686,273 

8,131,055 

17,823.287 

33,362,903 

1881 

1.808,803 

6,905,810 

8,198,178 

19,032,713 

3r.,035,5O4 

188S 

1,803,380 

0.018,570 

8,340,872 

21,346,704 

37,fifJ9,nO»i 

1886 

1.848.141 

0,162.331 

8.8I7.8I4 

19,907,883 

36,726,1 1.(9 

1887 

1.981.940 

6,181,374 

9.480,412 

19.170,765 

36.817,491 

1888 

1,948,345 

6,242,597 

10,258.966 

20.972,187 

39.422, 0!ir> 

IM 

2,106.565 

6,352.325 

10,417,449 

22,1G7,30(> 

41,042,62(» 

1880 

2,034,565 

6,41)9,625 

11,785,471 

20.847,21 « 

41,150.877 

1891 

2,0»5,857 

6,731.200 

11,370,320 

21.8^,299 

42.081.694 

of  tjnMiclosed  Innd  in  1876  nniounted  to  nearly  two-  Endoscd 
df  ^e  whole  extent  of  the  holdings  ;  but,  in  tin*  Iteginningof 
Uil  Ibe  proi»ortion  had  fallen  to  less  thHn  oue-fiftconth,  the  ivreii 
mwpclo— d  At  that  perio<l  being  only  2,922,170  acres  out  of  a  total 
of  42.081,604  acrcH  occupied.  Tliis  rcanlt  is  due  partly  to  th(^ 
operatian  of  legiiihition,  and  partly  to  the  saving  of  labour  wbicli 
fencing  enables  occupiers  to  effect. 


TIm  loregoing  mmarks  naturally  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  prMent  lUto at 
which  indicate  the  present  state  ox  the  settlement  of  the 


lasd  in  New  South  Walt's.  For  this  purpose  it  will  Iw 
to  extend  this  intjutry  successively  to  ihe  various  parts 
flf  the  Colony,  and  to  follow,  as  much  as  possible,  the  order  in  which 
tltey  were  opened  np,  followiji^  the  march  of  colonization,  in 
each  of  the  finar  Ttonen  of  settlcniLHit  into  which  the  country  may 
Iip  «ud  to  be  geographically  divided,  viz.,  the  coast,  the  tableland, 
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the  western  slope  of  the  great  dividing  range,  and  the  westera 
plains  Each  zone,  having  its  own  special  character,  offen 
to  the  settler  different  natural  resources  under  different  climar 
tologioal  conditions.  Proceediug  from  tlie  metropolis  as  a  centn; 
settlement  extended  tirst  along  the  coast,  then  to  the  central 
and  more  rea^lily  accessible  pai-ts  of  the  tableland,  following 
aften**ards  the  course  of  the  great  iidand  rivers  towards  the 
Bouthem  and  western  parts  of  the  Colony,  thence  to  the  gntal 
l>Iaina  of  the  weat,  spreading  slowly  across  the  River  Darling  to 
tho  confines  of  the  territory.  Nature,  nssistvd  by  legislation,  con- 
tributed to  shape  settlement  into  its  present  form,  the  rational 
mrse  of  events,  however,  being  at  times  interrupted  by  suddvn 
^ruslioa  of  population  to  points  scatteretl  over  the  surface  of  th» 
country,  even  to  its  remotest  extremities. 

The  electorates  which  are  embraced  within  the  area  of  th« 
metropolis  and  ita  suburbs  are  necessarily  outside  tbe  limits 
this  examination,  as  it  is  not  intended  to  inquire  into  the  pi 
comlition  of  urban  settlement ;  but  it  may  be  stated,  nevcrtholcsf^ 
thiit  as  regards  the  subdivision  Find  tbe  distribution  of  landed  pro- 
jHTty  in  the  city  oiid  suburbs  of  Sydney  there  is  now  htt]^ 
difference  between  this  and  other  much  older  communities.  Tht 
figures  given  below  refer  only  to  rural  settlement  in  the  electonta 
immediately  surrounding  the  mi^tropolis,  where  the  fii-st  attempt* 
to  colonize  were  made,  extending  but  little  beyond  its  saboriaa 
limits. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  tables  that  there  ara  io  ill 
those  districts  four  distinct  classes  of  holders  of  alienated  land :' 
(1)  Those  who  occupy  their  own  freehold  ;  (2)  {>ersons  oocupjiof' 
holdings  which  they  rent  from  the  freeholders  ;  (3)  owners  d 
land  who  rent  from  other  private  owners  lands  which  they  work 
in  a^ldition  to  their  own  freeholds  ;  and  (i)  persons  who,  in 
aildition  to  their  freehold,  rent  from  the  Crown  areas  which  are 
generally  devoted  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 


ALIEXATION   XEAR  THE   METROPOLIS. 
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Tha»,  in  this  part  of  New  Soutli  Wales,  an  area  of  169,697  dcuujoi 
KYn  U  alienated  in  holdings  over  1  acre  in  extent,  representing 
SS*5  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  these  electorates,  which  is  com- 
pnted  at  506,936  acrea  Of  these,  116,322  acres,  or  68  5  per 
^t,  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  whilst 
''3,37jftcres,or31-5  j>ercent.,are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  There 
*n?  3,496  holders  occupying  their  own  freehoHs,  1,056  tenants, 
U9  persons  who  both  own  and  rent  portions  of  their  holdings,  and 
^  lioUen  of  Crown  leases.  It  is  in  the  electorate  of  Central 
Cunberland  that  the  greater  poiiiou  of  leased  lands  is  to  be 
feotul,  na  out  of  a  total  alienation  of  127,035  acres,  42,503  acres, 
or  33'5  per  cent,  are  leased. 

Prom  the  number  of  rural  landholders  in  this  district  it  is 
dtarly  neen  tliat  the  average  ai-ea  held  by  each  cannot  be  very 
kjBl^  in  the   electorate  of   Central  Cumberlai»d  it  reaches  53 


occupier,  but  it  is  only  5  acres  in  that  of  Parramatta, 
10  ia  the  rural  portion  of  the  Metropolitan  electoratea,  16  in 
Otttecbtiry,  and  34  in  8t,  Leonards  ;  the  average  for  the  whole 
lUtbion  being  only  36  acres  per  holding. 


Gtilonliation. 


Colonization^  which  oommcnoed  in  the  metropolitan  centre, 
advanced  thonco  towards  the  wcst^  nnd  tho  ollnvial  lands  of 
the  Hiiwkesbviry  and  Nepean  valley»  were  rapidly  occupied  luiJ 
covered  with  prospoi-oua  farma.  Tlio  progi-ess  of  settlement  was 
dt'flected  to  the  nortlmanl  by  the  high  iimge  of  abrupt  mountaina 
ill  the  west  whicli  was  so  long  a  border  to  its  expansion  in  Uiat 
direction.  The  lower  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  river  Hunter, 
abounding  with  natural  resources^  mineral  as  well  as  agricAiltuntI, 
soon  aitracUid  colouiste,  and  at  the  present  time  more  populatioa 
is  concentrated  in  this  district  than  in  any  other  part  of  New 
SoTith  Wales  outside  the  metropoUtiu\  area.  The  following  tahl« 
indicates  the  actual  state  of  rural  settlement : — 

East  Centnd  Divinan — Coast 
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ATM  ■Uooftted.        This  Division  contains  a  total  area  of  5,637,500  acres,  of  wiadlj 
1,969,100  acres,  or  34'9  percent,  are  alienated  among  6.420  land" 
holders,  bo  that  the  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  part  of  Ne« 
Houth  Wales  is  307  acrea.     Of  the  area  thus  alienated  1,297,7 
acres,  or  65*9  per  cent.,  ar«  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  ol 
land  ;  and  07 1,368  acres^  or  34*1  per  oent,  are  occupied  by 


tntaaUL     In  the  farmtng  electorates  of  East  and  Wcet  Maitland, 

tl»  Hunter,  and  Moq^etb,  the  proportion  of  liind  held  by  tenant 

occapiers  is  considerable,  amounting  to  C6*4  per  cent,  of  the  total 

srea  aHMUted  in  both  East  and  West  Maitland,  and  to  37  9  and 

3M  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  area  alienated  in  that  of  the 

Hunter  and  Morpeth.     In  the  electorates  of  Durham,  CSloncester, 

Nortfanniberland,  and   Patrick's   Plains   the  proportion   of    land 

•oospittd  by   the  ownerb  decreases  from   a  maximutu  of  72  per 

CBmt.  in  Onrham,  to  a  minimnm  of  49*5  per  cent,  in  OlonceHter, 

at  U»e  total  area  alienated.     That  held  by  the  tenant  occupiers 

eonaeqnently  increases   from   2S   to  60'5  p^-r  cent       The    total 

number  of  occupiers  is  returned  at  6,420  for  the  -whole  district ; 

of  these  3,627  occu]>y  their  own  freeholds,  1,987  are  tenants,  579 

rent  viuioua  areas  in  addition  to  their  own  land,  and  227  hold, 

together  with  their  freeholds,  a  certain  area  of  Crown  lands  on 

lewMJL     A  oonsiderable  proportion  of  the  holdings  in  this  district  Number  ot 

occupiers, 
occupy  large  areas,  particularly  in  the  rural  electorates,  the  average 

area  ln-ing  307  acres  per  holding*  with  a  uiinimuni  of  14  ftcrea  in 

tlte  or^n  district  of  Wett    Maitland,  and  a  maximum  of  930 

■ores  in  that  of  Gloucefiter,  in  which  a  con8t<]erablc  portion  of  the 

original  grant  of  1,000,000  acres  to  the  Australian  Agricultural 

Oompany  is  situated.    Patrick's  Plains  comes  next  with  C92  acres 

per  holding;  Che  area  being  sensibly  reduced  in  the  other  electorates, 

Ihe  Hawkeebury,  the  Nepean,  and   Morpeth,   not   exceeding  an 

awmge  ana  of  108,  125,  and   109  acres  per  holding  respectively. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  century  colonization  took  TbcSouthCc 
a  aoatherly  direction  from  the  metropolis,  and  settlement  extended 
m§UXf  along  the  lower  valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  South  Coa.st, 
•iwn  tlie  beet  of  the  hinda  were  alienated  in  grants  of  large  arcMU 
to  a  few  ftuniliea.  The  nature  of  the  country  and  a  more  iutel- 
H|BBnt  apprehenaion  of  true  colonization  resulted  in  the  subdivifdon 
(rf  theM  originally  large  efltates  into  numerous  and  comparatively 
nuatl  boldinf^  which  are  at  present  cultivated  by  a  fairly 
tenantry.  This  is  especiaUy  the  c&se  in  the  electorates 
lUawatra  and  Kiama,  where  tlie  average  area  of  holdings  is 


36o 


SwtUiOoast 
•IMlMdta. 
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124  and  117  acres  respectively.  The  average  area  of  estates  in. 
the  eloctorate  of  Eden,  owing  to  its  greater  distance  from  th» 
metro])oHB,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  mountainous  character  of  a  coik* 
siderablfi  ]>ortiou  of  its  area,  reaches  409  acres,  and  in  Shoalhavea 
the  proportion  ia  reduced  to  210  acres  ;  hut  in  Camden  where  ^ 
number  of  the  original  grants  arc  still  hold  by  the  grantees  at 
their  descendants,  an  excewlingly  small  portion  of  their  area  Vicing 
either  cultivated  or  put  to  any  use  other  than  grazing  a  few  head 
of  stock,  the  average  is  increased  to  241  acres  per  holding^that 
of  the  district,  being  only  248  acres.  The  land  is  principally  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  especially  to  dairy  farming  ;  most  of  the 
occupiers  following  also  ]>astoral  pursuits. 

In  the  South  Coa»t  districts  alienated  rural  lands  are  occupied 
in  the  manner  illustrated  in  the  following  table  ; — 
South  Coast. 
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AnttKUcDated.  The  area  of  alienated  land  ia  shown  to  cover  1,328,969  acres, 
or  26*2  per  cent.,  of  the  total  area,  5,077, 120  acres,  of  this  portion 
of  New  South  Wales ;  the  quantity  of  land  occupied  by  ih 
proprietors  themselves  being  OBGj.'ilS  acres,  or  72*7  per  cent., 
that  leased  to  tenant  occupiora  being  362,456  acres  or  27 '3 
cenL  of  the  area  alienated.  In  the  Kiama  electorate,  out  of 
total  of  74,724  acres  alienated,  32,043  acres  only,  or  42*9  percent, 
arc  occupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land ;  whilst  42,676  ocrvs. 


ihr 
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or  57*1   per  c«nt.  are  held  by  tenant  occapiers.     La  that  of  Illa- 

vura  3^,835  acres,  or  o5  j>er  cent,  are  occupied   by  the  ownera 

qC  iba   BoU,  and  31,809,    or  45  per  cent.,  by    tenant  farmers. 

In  the  district  of  Shoolhaven  some  64,129   acres,   or  28-5  per 

oenL,  of   a    total    area    alienated,  amounting  to  tJ25,214   acres, 

are  held  under  tenancy,  and   161,085  acres  arc  occupied  by  the 

owners  of  the  land,  whilst  in  the  southern  district  of  Eden  only 

a  small  area,   representing  151  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity 

alienAted,  ui  occupied  by  tenants.     Tlierc  arc  altogether  in  these 

dectorates  2,89i  occupiers  of  their  own  freeholds,  1,674  tenants, 

615  lAiidholdera,  occupying  both  leased  and  freehold  lauds,  and 

IW  occupiers  of  Crown  leases  in  addition  to  their  freehold^ 

a  iota]  of  5,349  occupiers,  whose  aggregate  estate  would  cover 

1,328,969  acres,  or  248  acres  per  holding.     Although  settlement 

luctended  from  Central   Cumlx'rland,  the  Hunt<T,  and  Illawarra 

inland    towards  the   Central   Tablehuul,  tlie  examination  of  its 

pireaent  9t&te  along  the  Northern  Coast  will  here  take  precedence, 

in  order  that  a  clear  insight  into  the  dcvelopineiit  of  tlie  colonizA- 

tioD  of  New  South  Walea  in  its  four  great  natural  divisions  may 

)«  obtained. 

In  the  Northern  Coast  District  the  occupation  of  the  country  North  i 

,        nirtricML.^ 
has  extended  rapidly  of  lute  years  along  the  banks  of  the  tine 


riven  which  empty  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
dictiict  will  be  found  below  : — 

North  Coast. 
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Of  all  the  districts  of  New  South  Wales  the  Northern  Coost 
electorates  exliibit  the  beet  and  most  satisfactory  results  oa 
regards  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  landn.  Nowhere  else  Laa 
the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  1861 — to  settle  an  industrioiui 
farming  population  on  the  soil — been  better  fulfiUcil.  The  total 
Qunil)er  of  land-holders  is  6,837,  of  whom  only  1,609  are  tenants, 
4,319  occupying  their  own  freeholds,  whilst  358  work  both  their 
own  land  and  additional  areas  rented  from  private  owners,  and  551 
occupy  areas  of  Crown  lands  together  with  their  freeholds.  Tlie 
total  area  alienated  in  tltis  rich  part  of  the  Colony  ajuouutft  to 
1,658,445  acres,  or  only  19 '9  per  cent,  of  the  total  extent  uf  tlie 
disbrict,  which  corers  some  8,352,640  acres  ;  and  the  avcragB  areA 
of  holdings  is  243  acres,  ran^^g  from  133  acres  in  the  Clarence 
to  31 1  in  the  Richmond.  The  proportion  of  leasehold  lands  to  the 
area  alienated  is  comparatively  small,  there  being  only  216,016 
acres  so  held,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  alieniited  area; 
whilst  1,442,*129  acres  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  owners  of  the 
land  theroselvca  In  thedistricts  of  the  Richmond  and  Grafton  the 
area  leased  by  private  persons  forms  only  6  8  and  1 1  '2  per  cent  res- 
pectively of  the  urea  alienated  ;  and  the  maximum  is  reached  in  the 
Maclcay,  where  201  per  cenL  of  the  settled  rural  lauds  its  occu- 
pied by  tenants. 

From  the  above  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  present 
state  of  the  rural  settlement  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  and 
in  all  that  country  which  extends  from  the  sea  to  the  first  slopes 
of  the  Great  Dividing  Range.  Geographical  features  and  climate 
are  the  main  elements  in  determining  the  occu[>atton  of  the  soil, 
irrespective  of  adminLstrative  Itoundaries.  In  this  piirt  of  New 
South  Wales  the  settlement  of  the  public  lands  has  procoedod  in 
a  way  very  different  to  that  of  the  tableland  which  extends  from 
north  to  south,  and  divider  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  of  the 
coastal  rivers  and  their  broken  mountainous  watershed  from  th« 
immense  plains  of  the  western  district. 

ci3u\?!3Sir"  **       It   would    be    erroneous    to    imagine,   however,    boca\ise   tlie 
coastal  region  \a  better  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  the  ogrioulturist, 


THE   CENTRAL   TABLELAND. 


the  dairjnwii  and  the  fruit-grower,  that  the  lands  at  present 
alienated  are  solely  demoted  to  tlio.se  industries  ;  the  aj^icultiu-al 
ilr^eloptaeat  of  New  Soutli  Wales  proceeds  very  gradually,  and 
the  distriota  reforre^l  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  ths 
is  under  cultivation. 


Kftft  the  difficulties  raised  by  nature  between  the  coast  and  ontr»i  TiSSSii 
ihi'  interior  had  been  overcome,  the  jiiontrers  of  colonixation 
peaetivted  to  the  central  tableland,  and  thence  extended  to  the 
UMitii  and  the  north,  afterwanls  gradually  overrunning  the  whole 
of  the  great  we&tem  interior.  At  tirat  they  followed  the  course 
df  tfae  great  riverB,  and  occupied,  little  by  little,  all  thu  available 
antil,  at  the  present  time,  only  very  inferior  country  remains 


Tlie  oetttral  tableland,  comprising  the  electorates  g^rouped  around 
the  dtiee  of  fiathurst  and  Orange,  was  the  first  settled,  and  the 
nom{Ation  of  tlie  alienated  lundn,  at  the  present  time,  is  illustrated 
by  Uie  figures  given  in  the  following  tabic  : — 
Central  Tableland. 
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The  BUBber  of  holders  of  rural  lands  in  this  part  of  Kew 
Hoatii  Walcfl  is  7,720,  of  whom  4,136  occupy  their  own  freeholds, 
1,189  an  private  tenants,  and  460  hold  land  both  as  free  and 
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lease  holders,  while  1,935  persons  ofrcupy  areas  of  Crown  landBy 
generally  for  graziug  purposes,  in  addition  to  their  own  freeholds. 
The  area  alienated  is  4,565,250  acres,  representing  385  per  cent 
of  the  whole  area  of  these  districts,  wliich  is  computtjil  at  1 1,860,480 
acres.  The  praportion  of  land  occupied  by  tlie  landowners  them- 
selves is  88*0  jier  cent.,  or  4,019, '134  acres  ;  whilst  545,816  acres 
are  leased  to  tenant  occupiers.  In  the  agricultural  electorates  of 
East  and  West  Macquarie  the  proportion  of  land  leased  is  con- 
siderable, 144,430  acres  out  of  446,997  acres  alienated  in  these 
electorates,  or  32*3  per  cent,  are  held  by  tenants;  in  that  of 
Orange  51,933  acres,  or  21*7  per  cent,  of  that  area  alienated,  are 
held  in  the  same  manner.  The  proportion  gradually  diminishes 
from  15 "6  percent,  in  Mudgee,  to  5*8  per  cent,  in  Wellington, 
and  4*8  i)cr  cent  in  the  Upper  Hunter,  where  the  country  is  less 
thiclcly  settled,  and  is  occupied  principally  for  grazing  purposes. 
In  the  latter  electoral  districts  arc  situated  some  of  the  tinest 
freehold  estates  of  New  Soutli  Whales,  tho  laud  haviug  remained 
in  the  hands  o£  the  original  grantees  or  their  descendants,  who 
consolidated  their  holdings  by  taking  advantage  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  auction  sale  and  improvement  clauses  of  the  l^and  Act  of  1861. 

8Uco(  hoWinw-  '^^^^  average  area  of  holdings  in  this  division  is  591  acres, 
ranging  from  a  maximum  of  1,242  acres  in  the  Upper  Hunter, 
owing  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  to  a  minimum  of  255  acres  in 
Hartley,  probably  due  to  the  number  of  selections  of  medium 
areas,  taken  up  on  the  mountain  heights  along  the  Western  line 
of  railway.  In  Wellington,  Molong,  and  Carooar,  where  grazing 
occupies  much  larger  areas  than  does  the  cultivation  of  the  soilf. 
the  average  rises  to  515,  660,  and  682  acres  respectively.  The 
holdings  ore  used  for  agricultural  purposes  in  a  great  many 
cases,  but  as  graziug  Is  generally  combined  with  agriculture 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  separate  leaseholders  into  thft 
two  distinct  classes  of  agricnlturists  and  of  graziers. 

The  conditions  of  settlement  in  the  southern  table-land  do  not 
greatly  differ,  from  those  which  obtain  in  the  central  districts,  the 
principal  feature  being  the  greater  proportion  of  holdings  occupied 


Sonthcra  table- 


br  tbeir  proprietors — a  class  of  ttmall  graziers  who  devote  little 
«Ucntion  to  agriculture,  aiid  who  in  the  majority  of  instances,  have 
not  yet  complied  entirely  with  the  conJitiona  necessary  before 
they  can  Ijeoome  posnessed  of  their  holdings  from  the  Crown.  The 
following  table  illustrates  the  state  of  settlement  in  the  various 
electorates  which  comprise  this  portion  of  the  Colony  : — 
Soathem  Table-land. 
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Thus  the  land  alienated  in  this  part  of  New  South  Wales  ^^^  ^^^ 
compriMa  C,192,572  acres,  or  45-9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  its  area, 
which  contains  over  13,491,200  acres.  Of  these  only  530,465 
acrea,  or  8-6  per  cent,  of  the  settled  lands,  are  held  in  tenancy, 
whilst  5,662,107  acres,  or  91*4  pr>r  cent.,  are  occupied  by  the  land- 
owners  themselves.  Tenant  holdings  are  more  numerous,  and 
cover  a  greater  area,  in  the  agricultural  electorates  than  in  those 
where  graxing  farma  are  the  rule,  and  cultivation  tiic  exception. 
In  Uoulbuni,  Argyle,  Braidwood,  and  Tumut  the  proportion  of 
alEenate\l  lioldings  occupied  by  tenants  ranges  from  22*7  down  to 
8*0  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  the  more  southern  electorate  of  Monaro 
thia  proportion  ia  reduced  to  3  3  per  cent.  In  the  whole  of  this 
group  of  electorates  tlie  total  uumljer  of  occupiers  is  7,453,  of 
whom  4,237  occupy  their  own  £i*eeholds,  921  are  tenants,  538 
occupy  botli  descriptions  of  alienated  landa,  while  1,757  occupy 
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of  Cro\vn  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholds.  The  oondi* 
tiotis  of  settlement,  in  which  {>astoraI  occupation  is  the  leading 
fieaturp,  must  neccjwarily  affect  greatly  the  arerage  ext*'nt  of  rural 
holdings,  and  in  Uiis  di\iBion,  it  will  be  foiuid,  to  attiiin  fairly 
high  proportions,  831  acres  being  the  averagt^  throughout,  with  a 
maximum  of  1,172  acres  in  Gundagai,  and  a  minimum  of  35  acres 
in  tlio  urban  electorate  of  Goulburn.  In  llie  districts  of  Yasa 
Plains,  Youngj  Boorowa,  and  Queanbeyan,  the  average  varies 
only  between  865  and  918  acres;  whilst  iu  the  electorates  of 
Braidwood  and  Tuniut  it  is  reduced  to  462  and  142  acres 
resjH'ctjvely. 

In  the  northern  tableland  the  disproportion  between  free- 
holders and  tenants  is  very  strongly  marked,  the  latter  forming  a 
a  very  small  niiuority  of  the  occupiers  of  alienated  lands,  owiag 
to  the  same  causes  which  ojHrrate  both  in  the  south  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  great  section  of  New  South  Wales.  It  is  erident 
that  the  object  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861  to  create  a  class  of 
inde{)endent  settlers  has  been  fairly  succesafnl,  notwithfitanding 
the  fact  tbat  Uio  number  of  actual  occupiers  is  small  compared  to 
that  of  the  individual  selectors  who  since  the  year  1861  have 
applied  for  conditional  purchasea.  The  following  figures  illustrate 
the  state  of  settlement  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  question : — 

Northern  TAble4and. 
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The  toUi  area  alienated  in  Uiese  olcctoratea  is  3,097,695  acres,  Area  aiicoktai 
or  23-2  per  cent,  of  its  whole  extent  of  13,333,120  acres.  Tlie 
total  number  of  occapiei-s  of  mral  settled  lands  is  3,540,  of  whom 
S,06d  IWe  on  thi^ir  freeholds;  whilst  only  24rO  are  tenants,  157 
hiWiiig:  both  freehold  and  kaaehold  land,  and  1,074  oooapyiitg 
Crown  lands  in  addition  to  their  freeholdn.  The  pro])Ortion  of  the 
aiea  oaoti|aed  by  private  tenants  ia  1 49,8 1 7  acres,  or  4  8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  extent  of  alienated  land  ;  whilst  95*2  per  cent,  represent- 
tng  2,947,878  acres,  is  occupied  by  the  landowners  themselves. 
The  land  is  nsed  for  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes,  and 
these  indostries  are  generally  carrit>d  on  conjointly.  The  average 
area  of  holdings  in  this  district  varies  between  322  acres  per 
holding  in  Tenterficld  and  1,133  and  1,067  acres  in  those  of 
Twnworth  and  New  Englan<l,  where  large  freehold  estates  are 
KLtoated  :  in  Glen  Innes  the  average  reached  G30  acres,  and  in 
Inverell  7S7  acres,  the  general  average  of  the  district  being  875 


*nMdifltnct8  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Great  Dividing 
Ttmign  mark  the  transition  between  the  agricultural  settlements 
af  the  ooaiC  and  tableland,  and  the  purely  pastoral  settlements  of 
tiM  y>t  west ;  the  extent  of  arable  land  is  very  con»iderable,  but 
little  ii  deroted  to  caltivation,  as  it  is  moi-e  economical,  at  present, 
to  use  the  land  for  grazing  purposes,  the  great  distance  to  the 
markets  being  the  principal  obstacle  to  a  rapid  expansion  of  agri- 
cultoiT  on  the  tableland. 


win  be  noticed  that  the  proportion  of  land  alienated  con-  r>ccreMe  of 

*       '  olinnaOon  in  thSJ 


^VHBbly  diminishes  as  these  distritrts  are  reucbcd,  except  in  ^'^^ 
tiiM*  parti  where  the  exodlenoe  of  the  land  for  grazing  purposes, 
and  ercn  for  agriculture,  impelled  the  pastoral  tenants  of  the 
Grown  aocae  yean  ago  co  secure  their  holdings  from  the  incursions 
of  tli«  Cm  selector,  whom  the  Act  ostensibly  intended  to  favour, 
hf  neMUi  af  ayttematic  alienations  under  the  auction  sale  and 
laoaes  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861.  In  the  south- 
ifletrieti,  which  are  traversed  by  the  principal  permanent 
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rivers  of  weatem  New  Soatb  Wales,  the  land  has  been  alienated 
wholesale,  and  immenKe  areas  of  freehold  land  are  in  the  hands 
of  a  very  small  number  of  landholders  ;  while  in  the  north- 
western  districts  the  freehold  estates  are  neither  so  numerous  nor 
of  so  enormous  an  extent  as  those  of  the  south.  The  state  of 
scttloinent  in  the  electorates  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
western  slope  uf  the  Great  Dividing  Range  may  be  gathered  from 
tho  following  figures ; — 

South-Western  Slopes. 
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Tho  total  area  of  this  district,  oommonly  called  Riverina,  ia 
couiiiuted  at  18,438,518  acres,  of  which  10,518,519  acres  are  now- 
alienated,  or  57  per  cent  of  the  whole  area.  Tn  some  of  lh« 
electorates,  however,  u  great  portion  of  the  land  has  been  parted 
■with  ;  thus,  in  the  MuiTay,  70*6  per  cent.,  or  3,357,568  acres,  aror 
alienated,  out  of  a  total  of  4,753,920  acres;  whilst  in  Albury  littlo 
laud  is  left  excepting  reserves.  In  the  electorate  of  Uuiue  1,877,145 
acres,  or  60*4  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  district,  viz.,  3,109,20(K 
acres,  are  aHenate<l ;  whilst  in  that  of  the  Murruinbidgpe,  which  ia 
one  of  the  most  extensive  electorates  in  New  South  Waloa,  contain- 
ing 10,392,438  acres,  49*1  per  cent  of  the  area  has  been  alienate 
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by  1,724  occnpiers.  Only  a  amall  proportion  of  the  knd  in  this 
district  is  held  by  tenants,  the  tot^I  area  so  occupied  being  only 
3S3,220  acres,  out  of  a  total  of  10»518,519  acres  alienated,  the 
rem&iuing  10,130,290  acres  being  la  the  occupation  of  the  pro- 
prietors themselves. 

The  land  is  used  principally  for  grazing  purposes  throughout  onudng  in 

Itivuriita. 

RiverinA,  although  cultivation  ih  extending  with  great  rapidity  in 
the  parts  of  the  dintricts  which  have  easy  access  to  railway  or 
rirer  carnage^  As  may  be  presuoaed,  the  average  area  of  holdings 
most  be  high  in  districts  where  the  operations  of  the  auction 
Acd  improvement  clauses  of  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861  were 
exteDsivcly  applied  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  holdings  and 
prerenting  the  land  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  free  selectors, 
whom  the  great  pastoral  lessees  did  not  look  upon  as  desirable 
neighboora.  Such  was  the  case  iu  these  localities,  the  land  having 
been  bought  up  wholesale,  the  pastoralists  being  greatly  helped  by 
tfa«  various  banking  corporations,  their  Joint  oi>eration8  resulting 
in  the  alienation  of  immense  areas  of  Uio  be^  pastoral  land  the 
C6lony  posacMoa  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hostility  of  the 
Crown  leesees,  numerous  aclcctiona  were  made,  upon  which  agri- 
culture is  now  spreatling,  whilst,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  the 
buge  pastoral  estates  of  Rivcrina  are  entirely  given  up  to  Uie 
rearing  of  stock,  sheep-breeding  being  practically  their  only 
indastry.  The  average  area  of  holdings  for  tbe  whole  district  is  Averajrei 
2,007  acres,  but  in  the  electorate  of  the  Mtirray  it  reaches  5,G24 
acrea  ;  in  the  Murrumbidgee  the  average  is  2,960  acres  per  hold- 
ing, ami  in  the  Hume  2,103  acres;  wlulst  in  that  of  Albury, 
wbftre  the  selectioos  were  comparatively  more  numerous,  it  is 
only  564  acres,  exhibiting  thus  a  healthier  state  of  settlement 

The  electorates  situated  in  the  Central  portion  of  the  Colony  on 
thn  vestern  slope  of  the  dividing  range  exhibit  somewhat  similar 
■  mdUi.  although  the  alienation  of  Crown  Lands  was  not  carricj;! 
on  U>  the  same  extent  as  was  the  cose  in  the  south,  as  an 
Vjcamination  of  ilio  following  table  will  show  : — 
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The  total  area  alienated  amounts  to  4,199,058  acree,  or  21-6 
per  cent,  of  tlie  total  area  of  the  district,  which  is  estimated 
at  19,434,660  acres.  Hio  j^reatest  area  alienated  is  in  the 
electorate  of  the  Bogan,  where  there  are  2,293,022  acres  heJd  hy 
nettlers.  This  is,  however,  but  24*5  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of 
this  lai'ge  district,  which  contains  9,^45,700  acres,  whilst  in 
Urenfell  1,214,205  acres,  or  336  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  of 
3,616,640  acres  have  been  parted  with  by  the  State.  In  Forbes 
only  10*7  per  oent.  of  the  area  of  the  electorate  is  yefc  alienated, 
representing?  691,831  acres  out  of  a  total  of  6,472,320  acresL  The 
land  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  pastoral  pursuits  ;  neverthrle.sa  in 
the  (eastern  portion  of  this  district,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
towns  of  Dabbo,  Forbes,  and  Grenfell,  agriculture  is  rapidly 
spreading.  Although  the  area  held  by  tenants  is  prof»ortionately 
larger  than  is  the  case  further  south,  there  are  only  412,879 
acres  so  held,  the  proprietors  still  occupying  3,786,179  acres  out  of 
tho  4,199,058  acres  of  alienated  land  the  district  contain.<t. 

As  a  result  of  the  small  number  of  settlers  in  so  extensive  a 
district,  the  average  area  of  holdings  is  ne<*essarily  fairly  large, 
although  it  docs  not  attain  to  such  proportion  as  in  the  south,  the 
average  of  tliis  division  being  1,339  acres,  with  a  maziaiiim  of 
1,624  acres  in  the  Bogau,  a  miniuium  of  810  acres  in  ForbeSi  and 
an  area  of  1,397  acres  per  holding  in  GrenfelL 


In  tlie  northf^m  portion  of  the  ^'CKtem  slope  of  the  Dividing 
Range,  the  distribntiou  of  Hettlement  cloeely  rcBembles  that  met 
vith  in  the  division  just  exainintNl,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 

North  Western  Slopes. 
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Th0  VM  alienated  is  4,391,791  aci*es,  or  26  per  cent  of  the  Arc*  aiicniLtcd. 
total  area  wliich  \h  10,890,384  acres,  the  highest  proportion  of 
alimated  laud  bving  in  Gunnedoh  where  1,543,314  acres  or  58*8 
pur  cent  of  the  total  area  of  electorate',  calculaU'd  at  2,626,560 
acres,  have  lK?come  alienated,  the  greater  portion  by  the  pastoi'a- 
Ustfl,  who  luiTe  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Hettletuont  of  an 
agriooltaTal  clan  over  the  bost  portion  of  tlio  famed  Liverpool 
FbtiBa  Tbaean  ah»o  1,005,905  acres  alienated  in  the  Gwydir  out 
of  7,253,120  aierea,  or  23  per  cent,  of  this  total,  whilst  in  the 
toctrnsive  district  of  the  Namoi,  out  of  7,010,704  acres,  1,185,612 
acres,  or  16-9  per  cent*  oidy,  are  as  yet  alienated.  The  com- 
petition between  pufitciralists  and  selectors  was  not  so  keen  in  the 
nurlh' western  diMtricU  as  it  was  in  thn  central,  and  more 
particntarly  in  the  »outh-wnstom  division,  presumably  because 
the  land,  thoagh  equally  good  in  quality,  was  too  distjint  from 
the  markka,  beaideR,  the  country  becotncK  more  exposed  to 
axfttvme  dimatic  influences  in  the  northern  parts.  The  average  Averayc  area, 
■nsk  of  koldinga  throughout  the  district,  though  higher  than  in 
tbs  oeotnl  western  district,  is  not  ho  large  as  in  those  of  the 
;  it  raaohes  2,€14  acres,  wills  a  maximuui  of  3,421 
in  Qunnedali,  owing  to  causes  explained  above,  and  a 
ntidnivin  of   1,870  in   the  Namoi,  the  Gwydir  having  an  average 
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of  2,795  acres  per  hoMiiig.  These  districts,  with  the  exceptiou  of 
their  east^^m  portion,  abutting  on  the  boundary  of  the  tahleJand  of 
New  England,  ore  entirely  devoted  to  the  depasturing  of  stock. 
Tenant  occupiers  are  not  numerous,  only  111  bt^ing  returned  as 
renting  some  476,865  acres  of  land,  principally  for  grazini; 
purposes,  the  remaining  3,917,926  acres,  out  of  a  total  of 
4,394,791  acres  alienated,  being  still  occupied  by  the  proprietors 
themselves. 

In  the  extreme  west  of  the  Colony  settlement  is  making  but 
slow  progress.  With  the  exception  of  the  great  mining  centre  of 
Broken  Hill,  situated  on  the  boundary  of  the  neighbouring  colony 
o/  South  Australia,  around  which  a  large  population  has  settled 
within  the  Inst  few  years,  the  whole  of  this  vast  portion  of  the 
domain  of  New  South  Wales  is  given  up  to  the  depasturing  of 
stock.  Sheep-breeding  is  pi-acticuUy  the  only  induKtry,  the 
general  character  of  the  countrj-  militating  against  the  successful 
rearing  of  cattle.  The  present  state  of  settlement  ia  illustrated 
by  the  figures  given  below  : — 

Western  Plains. 
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The  proportion  of  land  alienated  is  only  4 '6  i>er  cent  of  the  total 
area  of  this  district,  being  an  aggregate  of  3,987,59S  acres  out  of 
85,824,598  acres,  which  it  is  estimated  to  contain.     Of  this  ftre4 
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3,101,:!5S  acres  ore  in  the  occupancy  of   the  landowners,  only 

866,340   acres   heing    held    under   lease,    this    kind    of    tenure 

being  principally   met  with  in  the  electorate  of  Bourke,  where 

57'5    fp^T    cent,    of   the    total    area    alienated    appears    to    be    so 

leJd,   probably  from   the  fact   that  some  large  pastoral   estates 

QOntaiaing  a  considemble  area  of  alienated   lands  arc  held  under 

lease  from    the  original  C'ro>vn    leasees.      The  total   number  of 

holdings  is   1,217,   of  which  679   arc  freeholds,   99   rented  pro- 

pertiee,   14  partly  freehold   and   {}artly  leasehold,  and   525  &ee- 

]tolda  to  which  considerable  areas  of  Ct*own  lands  arc  attached. 

Owing  to  this  small  iium1>er  of  estates,  the  average  area  alienated  Av«rai 

k  Toy   large — viz.,   3,277  acres  for  the  whole  division,   closely 

approaclung  in  some  electorates  the  average  noted  in  the  Kiverina 

diafciict  ;    similar   causes    having   produced    like    effects    in    the 

•lactonUe  of  Balranald,  for  example,  where  the  average  attains 

3^899  ftcre*  per  holding;  in  Bourke  the  average  reaclica  3,589 

acres,  and  in  M'eutworth  1,702  acres;  but  in  Start  the  number  of 

onall  holdings  around  the  silver  mines  of  the  Barrier  reduces  the 

ftTPDigv  to  only  81  acres  per  holding ;  whilst  in  Wilcannia  the 

7    holdings  are  few  in  number,  and  average   691   acrea 

,  is  uBod  purely  for  pastoral  purposes,  except  in  tlie  vicinity 

oi  towxuihips.  where  market-gardening  and  fruit-growing  is  carried 

on,  principally  by  Chinese. 

It  will  be  Be«n  from  an  analysis  of  the  fijnires  that  settlement  in  Acsm-itfttion 

■'  °  lioldlntr*. 

Kew  South  Wales  has  hitherto  tended  towards  the  concentration 

into  com|taratively  few  hands  of  the  lands  alienated  to  a  large 

Ikomljcr  of  individual  selectors,  and  that  in   the  great  majority 

of  CMea  the  owner  of  the  land  is  also  the  occupier.     Tenancy, 

••  tuwlentood    in    older   settled    communities,    has    made    com- 

pUBtirely   little  progress,  88-9   \ier  cent   of   tlie  laud  alienated 

htit^  yet  in  the  occupancy  of  the  proprietors  themselves,  over  an 

WW  <tf  37.388,068  acres,  whilst  only  4,693,026  acres,   or  11*2 

per  oent.,  is  held  under  lease  from  the  freeholders. 

The  following  table  shows  the  subdivision  of  the  alienated  estate  sisoof  hoUir 
of  New  Soath  Wales,  according  to  sise  of  holdings  and  the  relation 
thftt  th^  area  held  under  private  lease  bears  to  the  total  alienated 
ia  each  category  : — 
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NTMBER   AND   EXTENT   OP    HOLDINGS. 


Tim  abo^re  Sgoras  strikiofi^jr  iUvatvmte  the  present  condition  of  present 
oaloxucatiou  in  "Sow  South  Wal«6,  and  tbcir  meaning  Hboukl  not  l»e  L'*tcK-imMit!' 
lo«t  on  UuHie  who  watch  with  attention  and  interest  the  pliases 
of  aettleinpnt  in  diia  country.  The  percentage  of  land  in  holdings 
lem  than  dO  acres  in  area  is  only  0-3  per  cent,  of  the  total  area 
of  land  alienated  in  the  Colony,  and  represents  an  a^^ragaie  of 
131,180  acKS  out  of  a  total  of  -12,081,694  acres;  this  small 
acrw^  is  held  by  11,840  persons,  each  occupying  nn  average 
of  10|  acrvs.  Holdings  hetwcen  31  and  400  acres  in  extent 
uumher  27,568  with  an  aggregate  area  of  4,164,945  acres  or  9*9 
per  cent  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  Colony,  und  an  average 
thvpilorr  of  1j1  acres  per  holding.  It  in  in  this  category  that 
ft  gTMt  portion  of  the  land  devoted  to  cultivation  is  to  be 
found.  In  onwis  between  401  and  1,000  acres  ai-e  to  be 
foond  7^158  eatatea,  the  niuubers  decroasing  rapidly  as  the  areas 
tncreafic^  aggr^ating  in  all  4,540,941  acres  or  10*8  per  cent. 
of  the  arra  alienated,  giving  each  an  average  of  634J  acres. 
The  trndency  just  noted  Ijccomes  still  more  marke<l  in  the 
UiUUngs  hetve<m  1,001  and  10,000  acres  in  extent,  tlu'ir  nuTuber 
^mng  oefy  4,307,  whilst  they  aggregate  11,370,3*29  ocros  or  27 
|Mr  opnc  of  the  total  area  alienated  in  the  State,  an  average 
of  2,640  acres  per  holding.  The  climax  in  reached  however 
ie  tlie  holdinj{s  of  more  than  10,000  acres  in  extent;  of  these 
Uwrv  are  bat  677  aggregating  21,884,299  acres  or  52  per  cent, 
«f  the  whole  area  alienated  from  the  Crown,  each  averaging  an  area 
of  33,325  acres. 

ReftfTROoe  has  already  lieen  mode  to  the  foot  that  land  solfl  in 
reaa  at  aoction  ore,  for  the  most  part,  secured  by  holders 
who  already  own  larg*>  estates,  as  well  as  to  thp  circumstancw 
that  lands  oonditioimlly  purchased  are  being  troiisferrtHl  to  the 
manm  daaa  nf  peracmB  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  other  lands  are 
iftd&g  BflectCfl  for  hona  Jidc  occupation.  Little  furtlier  need  be 
i^Bid,  thrrefore,  in  order  to  show  that  the  practice  of  holding  laiul 
in  largo  areas  is  more  likely  to  be  intensified  than  diminished 
dnriflg  the  next  few  years. 


&eiu«Dent and       Some  rnTDarks  as  to  the  relative  state  of  afiriculture  nnd  setile- 

cultlvatioii 

meut  on  the  alienated  rural  Ifuicis  of  New  South  Wales  oould  not 
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fail  to  be  of  interest,  especially  when  read  with  the  preceding 
figurea  The  following  table  deals  with  this  question  and  the 
figures  carry  with  them  their  own  explanation  : — 
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Although  the  highest  proportion  of  land  cultivated  in  any  of 
these  soncs  when  compared  with  tho  total  area  alienated  in  the 
Colony  is  found  in  holdings  from  31  to  400  acres,  yet  when  com- 
pared witli  the  aggregate  area  alienated  iu  the  series  itself  it 
represents  only  10  per  cent,  of  it,  whilst  on  the  smaller  holdixkgr 
leas  than  31  acres  in  extent,  as  much  as  31 '7  per  cent,  of  the  otm 
alienated  is  under  cultivation.  The  proportion  considerably 
decreases  as  the  higher  areas  are  reached,  being  reduced  to  0*1  p<!r 
cent  in  those  over  10,000  acres. 

Prom  the  above  table  some  interesting  information  may  be 
gleftned  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  owoers 
of  land  who  still  occupy  their  freehohhs,  those  who  reside  on 
rented  lands,  and  those  who  occupy,  in  addition  to  their  freeholds, 
lands  rented  either  from  private  owners  or  from  the  Crown  j  but 
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tt  better  and  more  compreheuaive  view  of  these  two  phases  of 
settlement  ■ft-ill  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the  following 
table,  in  w)iich  the  holdings  are  divided  into  a  greater  number 
of  categories  according  to  their  respective  size  : — 
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From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  occupiers 
of  freeholds  only  is  29,386,  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
occupieru  being  fairly  constant  in  each  description  of  liuMings. 
Abaolate  tenants  to  the  number  of  9,426  are  far  more  numerous 
in  the  smaller  claSMs  of  holdings,  and  rapidly  diminish  both  in 
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number  and  proportion  as  the  estates  become  larger.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  n'gard  to  holders  of  £i-eeholiI  and  routed  laadf 
whose  nuinljer  is  only  3,231,  whilst  the  reverse  obtains  in  holdin^a 
to  which  Crown  lands  are  attached^  their  number  and  proportion 
increasing  with  the  size  of  holdings.  There  are  9,007  such  estatea 
the  majority  of  holdings  over  1,000  acres  in  extent  being  found 
in  that  category. 

laud  As  regards  the  various  purposes  for  which  land  is  used,  it  must  bd 
understood  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  ^  '  "Urawn  between  thoM» 
holdings  which  are  returned  as  r  '  i  /  used  for  ogncuUaral 
purposes  and  those  devoted  to  •  \^,  as  both  these  occupations 
arc  carried  on  conjointly,  si  4^  in  the  extreme  west  of  the* 
Colony,  where  hardly  any  croj  .  are  grown.  Agriculture  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  extent  on  estates  below  300  acres  in  area  than 
in  those  of  larger  size,  the  proportional  number  of  holdi^;^ 
principally  ncuupied  for  a^icuUural  purposes  being  givater  as  t*i» 
respective  areas  become  aujaller.  Beyond  an  area  of  500  acres  t\e 
land  becotaes  more  and  more  used  for  purely  pastoral  purposeti 
the  proportion  of  cultivated  estates  decreasing  as  the  ai'eas  increase  ; 
until  among  tliose  of  large  areas  but  few  are  found  upon  which 
any  kind  of  crops  are  gruwn. 
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Agricu  'Y*>"^1  Production. 

THERE  is  found  L  J — ^'-mth  Wales  so  great  a  variety  of  S^^pJII^JJf'J*^ 
boUb  and  climate  tLat  ^  Nt  any  kind  of  crop,  whether  ""'^  •="*°'=^ 
BpeciaJly  the  produce  of  teuiperaL^j  1  even  cold  climates,  or  of 
sab-tropical  regions  may  be  grown.  The  nature  of  the  soil  varies 
greatly  in  differe-nt  jiarts  of  the  country ;  but,  except  in  the 
inaooeasible  or  rugged  portions  oi  the  mountain  chains,  and  the 
Bore  arid  regions  of  the  nortli- western  dixtriots,  the  soil  is  ahuust 
mrerywbrre  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  area  absolutely  unlit 
ior  occupntion  of  any  sort  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  less  than 
5,000,000  acres  ;  it  may  therefore  bo  said  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  area  adapted  for  settlement  is  also  in  some  form  or  another 
capable  of  l>eing  cultivated.  Success  in  agricultural  operations 
in  New  South  Wales  i«,  however,  altogether  indepemlent  of  the 
lacra  6tnaw  of  the  soil  for  cultivation.  So  far,  experience  has 
ihown  thftt  an  irregular  rainfall  and  a  want  of  unifomiity  in  the 
■n— nnn,  which  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  tlie  cli[nn.te  of  a 
large  part  of  the  interior,  are  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  advance 
of  agriculture. 

Owing  to  the  confined  nature  of  their  basins  the  portion  of  the  Kiah  son  of 
vaUeya  of  tiia  coastal  rivers  adapted  for  agriculture  is  limited, 
bttt  nowhere  eould  there  be  found  richer  soil  than  along  the  lower 


oi  theae  rivers.  The  brush  lands  of  the  Tweed,  Richmond, 
liadeay,  and  Manning  are  proverbial  for  the  richness  of 
Ibeir  utl,  and  the  sandy  alluvial  formations  of  the  Hunter  and  tlic 
Hawkesbuiy  valleys  hare  been  cultivated  for  nearly  a  hundred 
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years  without  rest,  being  enriched  periodically  by  flu%'ia1  inund* 
tions.  The  valleys  of  tlie  southern  rivers  of  the  coast  district  a 
not  less  rich,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Shoalhaven,  Clyde,  Tiirost] 
and  other  streams  are  found  unmistakable  evidence  of  thrivinj 
industry. 

The  variety  of  climate  experienced  in  a  region  extending  throu^ 
y  degrees  of  latitude,  from  29  degrees  to  37  degrees  south,  cau 
a  corresponding  variety  in  the  kinds  of  produce  which  may  b 
successfully  grown. 

MaizG  is  groNvn  in  almost  every  part  of  the  coastal  region,  alon 
the  river  valleys,  especially  north  of  Sydney,  and  yields  an  abu 
dant  return.  Sugar-cane  is  cultivated  only  on  the  northern  rivei 
very  little  being  raised  southward  of  the  Clarence.  Wheat  is  growl 
in  the  Hunter  valley  to  some  extent,  but  not  in  tlie  country  furth 
noi*th.  In  the  Houthem  district,  although  the  little  wheat  rai» 
shows  a  comparatively  high  return,  the  extent  of  land  cropped 
too  small  to  enable  a  reliable  inference  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  t 
capabilities  of  this  rich  district.  Tlie  climate  of  the  northei 
coast  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  semi-tropical  pix 
ducts,  especially  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  tobacco;  and  in  the  Hant 
valley  the  vine  finds  a  natural  home. 

The  soil  of  tlie  coastal  region  is  almost  eveiywhere  suitable  to  tl 
growth  of  fruit-trees,  both  semi-tropical  and  European.  Orongei 
lemons,  shaddocks,  and  other  varieties  of  the  citrus  class,  thri 
well  on  all  parts  of  the  north  coast,  and  nowhere  better  than  i 
the  hills  surrounding  Parramatta,  and  in  the  valleys  of  tl 
Hawkesbury,  Nepean,  and  Parramatta  Rivers. 

On  the  high  plateau  of  the.Great  Dividing  Range  a  variety 
soil  is  met  with,  and  there  is  much  rich  agricultural  counti^ 
especially  suited  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
other  products  of  cold  and  temperate  regions.  Notwithatandi 
the  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  uncertain  seasons  and  variable  raiq 
fall,  the  results  obtained  in  the  cultivation  of  cereal  crops  in  tJii 


rich  soils  of  the  Monaro,  Tamut,  Bathurst  "Wellington,  Mudgee, 
and  New  England  districts,  on  the  mountain  p]ate&iix,  are  cer- 
tainly encouraging. 

In  the  western  division  the  alluvial  deposits,  extending  along  Aihtrlilj 
the  course  of  the  great  rivers  which  carry  tlie  drainage  of  the 
larger  portion  of  New  South  Wales  to  the  waters  of  the  Murray, 
have  formed  a  soil  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  cerealn 
which  form  the  more  considerable  items  in  the  sustenance  of 
mankind  might  be  grown  in  immense  quantities  were  the  rain- 
fall more  ahnnd&nt  and  regular.  Attempts  have  been  made  on 
small  ytatches  of  country  here  and  there  to  test  the  agricul- 
tand  qualities  of  the  soil,  with  the  result  that  in  years  of 
abundant  and  regular  rains  the  crops  have  been  magniticontt  but 
in  times  of  drought  the  returns  have  been  as  scanty  as  in  favour- 
able seasons  they  have  been  plentiful.  Notwithstanding  this  draw- 
back,  the  cultivation  of  cereals  in  the  Murray  and  Murrumbidgee 
valleya  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  in  no  other  part  of  New 
South  Wales  can  there  be  noticed  a  grejiter  advance  in  agricultural 
Bottlement,  except  perhaps  in  the  Richmond  and  Clarence  district, 
bordering  the  north  coast  of  the  Colony.  It  may  be  confidently 
aaserted  with  regard  to  Riverina,  that  wherever  it  may  become 
practicable  to  conserve  water,  oc  to  establish  an  intelligent  system  pmcUcabUity 
of  irrigation,  the  soil  will  repay  with  a  bountiful  harvest  tlie  labours 
of  the  agriculturist.  Over  what  area  systematic  irrigation  may  be 
carried  on  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  though  possibly  tliis  may 
not  prove  to  be  very  considei-able,  owing  to  the  comparatively 
small  volume  of  the  rivers  whence  the  water  must  be  obtained, 
and  the  irregularity  of  their  flow.  The  physical  formation  of 
New  South  Wales  has  been  described  elsewhere.  It  will  have 
l»een  noticed  that  it  differs  greatly  from  any  other  country  where 
artificial  irrigation  has  been  practised  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  the 
al:)6ence  of  mountain  ranges  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  forming 
natural  and  inexhaustible  reservoirs,  is  a  marked  peculiarity  of 
the  country. 
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CULTfVATION, 
The  area  of  New  Soath  Wales  uuder  cultivation  during  1691 
amounted  to  1,179,621  acres.  This,  however,  includes  333,238  acres 
of  artificially  sown  grasses,  so  that  the  area  under  crop,  pro] 
80  called,  was  846,383  acres: — 


VcmrQndsd31iitHan:b. 

Total  number  rtf 

acrcn  In  cultivrntioOi 

iacludlnfi;  gntm 

bihftbitui. 

1877    

Acres. 

51.1,K40 

546.556 

6I3,(H2 

635.641 

710..337 

645.068 

7:13.582 

7S9,0H2 

852.017 

868,01)3 

975,471 

1,046.905 

099.208 

1,164.475 

l,24l,4iy 

1,179,621 

0*8 

1878 

0-U 

1879    

0-9 

1880  

0-9 

1881  

1682  

0-9  m 

0-8  ■ 

1883 

0-9    ^ 

1884  

0-9 

188» « 

1886 

09 

0-9 

1887  

10 

1888  

10 

1880  

1-0 

laoi  ZZ"ZZZ'.;''!!.!Z;!™!!;;.';"' 

1808 

11 
l-l 
1-0 

Only  0*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  New  South  Wales  is 
actually  devoted  to  the  growth  of  agricultural  pnxluce,  and  if  the 
small  extent  of  land  upon  which  pcnnancnt  artificial  grasses  have 
been  sown  for  dairy  farming  purposes  be  added  to  the  area  under 
crops,  this  proportion  only  reaches  0*G  per  cent  of  the  total  arefc 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  does  not  represent  much  more  than 
1  acre  jjer  head  of  its  population. 

An  impression  appears  to  prevail  that  in  this  country  |>ur- 
diMed  lands  are  used  by  the  settlers  for  Agricultural  purposes, 
whilpt  ("mwn  leases  only  ore  used  for  grazing,  hut  such  is  far  frooi 
boing  the  case,  as  the  very  great  majority  of  selectors  are  only 
gnmen  in  a  small  way  of  business,  and  agricuit  oral  settlemeuts,  pnro 
and  simple,  are  confined  to  very  limited  areas  in  the  alluvial  lands 


CULTIVATION  NEAB  THE   METKOPOLIS. 


of  Uie  lower  Talleys  of  the  coastiU  rivers  and  around  two  or  three 
oentres  in  the  middle  divisiau  of  tho  tabie-lund.  Computed  on 
the  are«  of  alienated  rural  Innds,  the  pro^iortion  of  area  cultivalvU 
throughout  New  South  Wales  is  only  2  per  cent 

The  area  of  land  cultivated  by   the  land-owners  themselves  is  WoiKiriinn  or 

"^  i-uJtivat«tl  to 

652,738  acrefi,  or  771  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  under  crops, ''iipnatwi  »*•>»*. 
there  being  only  193,645  acres  or  22'9  per  cent,  cultivated  by 
tenant  occupiers,  inclading  Crown  land  lessees.  If  the  area  under 
}.>ermanent  grasses  l»e  added,  the  j»roportion  of  cultivated  leased 
lands  would  be  somewliat  higher.  h8  a  considerable  i}ortion  of 
the  clairj-  farms  in  the  southern  coast  are  held  on  lease  from  the 
ori^nal  i)roprietOT8. 

The  Census  Act  of  1891  enabled  the  Depaitment  to  obtain 
▼ery  vbri«d  information,  including,  among  other  items,  the  area 
allowed  to  lie  fallow  and  that  prepared  for  future  agricultural 
operations  by  clearing  and  grubbing,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
cultivation,  and  the  ligurcs  analysed  in  last  year's  issue  show  the 
whole  extent  of  land  used  and  intended  for  agricultural  and 
dairy  pursuit^s.  This  year  the  area  actually  under  ci-op  and 
artificial  grasses  only  is  referred  to,  hence  different  results  are 
shown,  w^hich,  compared  with  the  Census  year's  information, 
might  1»e  misunderstood  without  this  cx]>liination. 

In  tbo  electorates  immediately  adjacent  to  the  metropolis,  Eic«t»nfcs  tiij 
ounpmUk^  bcnoea  tlie  city  elcetorateK,  thoee  of  St.  Leonards,  Uutropoii*. 
Canterbury,  Parramatta,  and  Central  Curnl»erland,  the  total  area 
cnltivat<!<l  amounts  to  21,121  acres  or  120  per  cent,  of  the  area  of 
rural  lands  alienaud,  which  covers  160,697  acres.  The  grmter 
put  of  this  area  is  denoted  to  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of 
Mvlvrd  produce,  the  oraiigrr.  leuiun,  and  various  kinds  of  other 
fnnt  }>eing  grown  in  great  (quantities,  whibit  inarkot-gardejis  cover 
a  fairly  extensive  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
including;  13,376  acres  laid  down  in  permanent  arlitieial  grnases, 
tbe  total  arva  under  cultivation  covers  34,497  acres  in  this  dis- 
tnet.     Tbe  tot&l  number   of  persons   employed    in   agricultural 
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operations  was  stated  at  5,321,  of  whom  5,003  were  males  and 
318  wero  females  assisting  in  farm  work  j  in  the  dairies  199 
j>ersons  were  employed,  157  malps  and  4'2  females ;  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  engaged  in  rural  occupations  was  therefore  stated 
at  5,520. 

In  the  whole  of  the  Central  Coast  Division,  embracing  tho 
electorates  of  Morpeth,  East  and  West  Maitland,  the  Hunter, 
the  WoUomlu,  tho  Hawkesbuiy,  the  Nepean,  Patrick's  Plains, 
Durham,  Gloucester,  Northumberland,  and  Newcastle,  tho  total 
area  under  crop  is  72,826  acres,  or  3-7  per  cent,  of  the  alienated 
rural 
amount 

in  tlie  whole  district,  but  in  the  districts  of  East  Maitland, 
Morpothj  and  West  Maitland,  the  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by- 
tenants  is  much  higher — between  70  and  59  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
area  cultivated.  In  the  electorates  of  Durham,  Patrick's  Plains,  and 
Hunter  the  proportion  decreases  to  48*7,  47*3,  and  42*8  per  cent. 
respectively,  wliilst  in  those  of  Gloucester  and  Northumberland  it 
is  reduced  to  39-3,  and  393  per  cent,  respectively. 

Maize,  potatoes,  and  other  crops  are  raised  in  tho  rich  alluvial  sofl 
of  the  Hawkesbury  Valley,  included  in  the  electorates  of  Hawkes* 
bury,  Nepean,  and  Wollombi,  where  the  leasing  of  land,  for  farm- 
ing purposes  has  attained  a  large  projwrtion,  9,234  acres,  or  30-3 
per  cent,  of  the  area  under  crop  being  cultivated  by  tenant  farmere. 
In  the  Nepean  electorate  40*8  per  cent.,  in  that  of  the  Hawkesbury 
31*8  jjer  cent,  and  in  that  of  Wollombi  19-9  per  cent,  of  the 
area  cultivated  is  worked  by  leaseholders. 

The  district  embraced  within  tho  basin  of  tho  river  Hunter  is, 
as  regards  settlement,  divided  into  two  very  distinct  portions,  tho 
lower  part  being  occupied  by  a  mining  and  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  the  upper  portion  forming  one  of  tho  most  prosperous 
pnstoral  districts  of  New  South  Wales.  In  the  Lower  Hunter 
6  per  cent,  of  the  alienated  land  is  untler  cultivation,  the  propor- 
tion reaching  62  per  cent.,  in  West  Maitland,  maize,  lucerne, 
potatoes,  and  grapes  being  the  principal  crops  grown. 


In  addition  to  the  area  under  crops  in  the  Central  Coast 
Division,  13;,445  acres  are  laid  down  in  permanent  artiticiiO 
grasses,  making  a  total  of  86,271  acres  under  cultivation.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  has  been 
returned  at  11,098,  of  whom  2,567  were  females,  1,570  of  the 
latter  being  employed  in  the  dairy,  and  997  assisting  otlierwise 
in  farm  work  ;  dairy  industries  occupied  629  males  ;  whilst  7,903 
men  were  engaged  in  purely  agiicultural  occupations. 


The  south  coast  distiicta  are  principally  devoted  to  the  industry  of  SouUi  Cowt 

tllatricU. 

dftiry  farming,  and  it  is  from  Camden,  Shoalhaven,  Kiama,  Tllawan*a, 
ttid  Kden,  that  the  metropolis  derives  most  of  the  dairy  produce 
which  it  requires  for  the  daily  consumption  of  its  population. 
The  area  under  caltivation,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  that 
is,  irrespective  of  that  laid  down  in  permanent  artificial  grasses, 
is  only  41,214  acres,  or  3-1  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  alien- 
ated lands.  In  the  electorates  of  Kiama  and  Shoalhaven  tenant 
farmers  occupy  a  larger  area  than  that  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
landownere  themselves  the  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by  t<;nants 
to  the  total  area  under  crop  being  62*1  and  53*8  i>er  cent.  res[>ec- 
tively.  In  the  electorate  of  Camden  tenant  farmers  cultivate  40*5 
per  c«»nt,  of  the  total  area  under  crop  in  the  district,  in  that  of 
Jllawarra  40*1  per  cent.,  and  in  the  district  of  Eden  only  20*1  j>er 
t.  of  the  whole  area  cultivated.  It  is  probable,  if  the  total  extent 
of  land  occupied  for  agricultural  and  dairy  purposes,  which  covers 
189,648  acres,  or  14*3  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated  in  the  whole 
district,  were  considered,  that  the  percentage  of  tenant  holdings 
would  be  found  still  higher.  Dairy  produce  forms  the  basis  of  the 
industry  of  this  i>ortion  of  New  South  Wales;  and  Ijesides  grasses 
the  princijjttl  crops  grown  are  muize  and  jxitatocH,  which  generally 
giro  excellent  average  returns.  The  area  laid  down  in  permanent 
artificud  grasaes  in  the  district  is  148,434  acres,  so  that  a  total 
area  of  189,648  acres  may  be  cousidere*!  as  devoted  to  agricultural 
and  dairy  ojierationB,  which  employ  a  total  of  12,593  hands,  of 
whom  3,742  are  females,  the  numbers  of  each  scz  engaged  in 
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purely  agricultural  work  being  3,941   males  and  533  femaleB,  and 
in  dairy  industries  only  4,910  men  and  3»209  of  the  c^positc  sex. 

The  north-coast  disiriotH,  comprising  the  electorates  of  the 
Hastings  and  Manning,  the  Macleay,  Grafton,  Clarence,  and  the 
Richmond,  altogether  contain  115,756  acres  of  land  under  crop, 
or  7'0  per  cent,  of  the  area  alienated,  which  is  computed  at 
1,658,446  acres.  The  proportion  of  the  area  farmed  by  tenant 
occupiers  and  the  proprietore  themselves  is  as  follows: — Area 
cultivated  by  owners,  equals  74,398  acres,  or  64*3  per  cent.  ;  area 
cultivated  by  tenanta,  41,358  acres,  or  35*7  por  cent  In  the 
electorates  of  the  Macleay  and  Urafton  the  proportion  of  area 
cultivated  by  tenants  is  greater,  reaching  42*7  and  43*8  per  oenL ; 
but  on  the  Hastings  and  Manning,  the  Clarence,  and  the 
Richmond,  this  proportion  only  attains  34'5,  32*7,  and  29*1  per 
cent,  of  the  total  ai'ca  cultivated.  The  proportion  of  land  culti- 
vated to  that  alienated  is  7-0  per  cent,  for  the  whole  district, 
but  this  does  not  include  the  area  laid  down  in  grasses  for  dairy 
pui'poses,  which  covers  94,417  acres,  the  total  area  devoted  to 
agricultural  or  daiiy  pui'poses  in  the  north-coast  district  amounting 
therefore,  to  210,173  acrc.s,  or  12'7  per  cent,  of  the  area  alieuated. 
The  dairj*  industry  is  rapidly  assuming  large  proportions  in  the  two 
electorates  just  mentioned,  but  itm  principal  crops  raiaed  are  niaixB 
and  sugar,  the  latter  being  the  chief  industry  of  the  more  northerly- 
situated  electorates  of  the  Richmond  and  the  Clarence  Rivers,  with 
some  acres  in  tliat  of  the  Macleay.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agricultural  occupations,  including  dairy  farming,  was  in  all 
10,835,  of  whom  1,595  wer^  females.  Of  the  latter  1,166  were 
tnnployed  in  the  dairy  and  429  aasiuted  iji  farm  work  ;  whilst  the 
males  engaged  in  purely  agricultural  pursuits  numbered  8|564a  and 
676  attended  to  dairy  industries. 

The  agricultural  future  of  the  north-coaflt  district  certainly 
looks  very  bright,  as  there  is  no  scarcity  of  land  suitecl  to  tb9 
pui^MMO  of  the  farmer,  and  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growA 
of  all  the  natural  productions  of  sub-tropical  and  temperate  zona. 


The  lack  of  means  of  transport  Las  been  the  principal  drawliack 
to  the  progrcosof  agncultural  settlement  in  this  <Listnct;  however, 
the  qneBtioii  of  providing  railway  commimication  throughout  its 
extent  lias  now  received  the  attetidon  of  Parliament 


PaBing  on  to  the  table-land  and  looking  at  the  state  of  ita  The  Cent 
a^oolture,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Central  portion,  including 
the  electorates  of  East  and  West  Macquarie,  Hartley,  Orange, 
tliie  Upper  Honter,  Mudgee,  Wellington,  Molong,  and  Carcoar,  the 
area  under  crop  amounted  to  1C1,954  acres,  or  3*6  per  cent  of 
the  area  alienated,  which  is  computed  at  4,565,250  acres.  £a.st 
and  West  Macquarie  and  Orange,  ure  the  leading  agricultural 
electorates  of  the  group.  In  these  the  proportion  of  land  culci- 
rated  to  the  area  alienated  is  7*5,  10*1,  and  10*0  per  cent 
respectively  ;  the  decrease  obsen-ahle  in  these  proportions,  when 
compared  to  former  years  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  un-  i 

'favourable  circumstances,  during  the  last  two  years,  unusually  Itu-ge 
ar«afl  wer«  allowed  to  lie  fallow.  In  the  surrounding  electorates 
tb**  proportion  decreiuies  until  in  the  Upiter  Hunter  the  minimum 
of  0  6  per  cent,  is  reached.  The  proportion  of  land  cultivated  by 
tho  landowners  for  the  whole  district  (»]Qals  73  per  cent,  the 
n-uiaining  27  per  cent.  Ijeing  worked  by  tenant  fanners,  but  this 
proportion  does  by  no  means  represent  the  state  of  agricultural 
occupation  in  every  electorate.  In  East  and  West  Macquarie 
25,723  acroa,  or  68  per  cent,  out  of  a  total  of  37,9G9  acres  under 
crops  tliia  aeation,  are  cultivated  by  tenant  farmers,  almost  tlic 
wbole  of  it  being  under  wheat,  whilst  the  reverse  proportion  is  the 
rule  in  the  other  electorates.  Wheat  is  the  staple  crop  of  this 
district  The  area  laid  down  in  artiticial  grasses  covers  14,452 
acres,  tbe  total  area  devoted  to  agrictdtural  and  dairy  operations 
b«iog,  therefore,  176,406  acres,  representing  3*9  percent  of  the 
area  alienated.  Upon  this  area  a  total  of  13,220  persons,  includ- 
ing 3,934  femaleo,  were  employed,  fanning  operations  required 
8,676  moles  and  1,848  females;  whilst  dairy  industries  absorbed 
tbe  lAb4rar  of  610  men  and  2,086  women. 
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In  the  Southern  dirUion  of  the  table-land,  embracing  the 
ek'ctoratoa  of  Goulburn,  Argyle,  Boorowa,  Yas«  Plains,  Quean- 
beyan,  Braidwood,  ilonaro,  Tumut,  Yoiuig,  and  Uundagai,  tho 
area  cultivated  amountti  to  133,897  acres  or  2*2  per  cent,  of  the 
alienated  area,  computed  at  6,192,572  acres.  Tho  conditions  of 
agricultural  occupation  diSer  very  much  from  those  which  obtain 
in  the  coast  electorates  and  also  in  tlie  older  settled  portion  of  the 
central  table-land.  Cultiration  is  carried  on  here  and  there  in 
a  desultory  Bort  of  fashion  as  an  addition  to  grazing,  which  is 
by  far  the  more  important  of  the  two  occujatioua. 

A  few  years  ago  tobacco  culture  made  very  great  stndes  in 
the  districts  of  Gundagai  and  Tumut,  but  an  excessive  production 
of  leaf,  pi'epared  in  an  inferior  manner  and  difficult  of  sale,  caused  a 
shnulcing  of  this  industry ;  many  growere,  particularly  the  Chinese, 
have  abandoned  its  cultivation  for  that  of  maize,  and  in  some 
instances  have  taken  to  raising  vegetables  for  the  metropolitan 
market.  The  proportion  of  laud  cultivated  by  tenant  occupiers  is 
only  17"3  per  cent.,  827  per  cent,  of  the  land  under  crop  being 
cultivated  by  the  landowners  themselves  Tho  total  area  upon 
which  agriculture  and  tliiiry  farming  are  carried  on,  including 
21,889  acres  laid  down  in  permanent  artificial  grasses,  extends 
over  155,786  acres. 

The  total  number  of  persona  employed  in  agricultural  and  dairy 
occu|mtiona  was  12,876,  of  whom  4,6i2  M'ere  females  ;  farming 
employing  7, 51  ft  males  and  2,878  females;  and  dairy  pa rsuits^ 
719  men  and  1,764  women.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  potatoes, 
and  tobacco  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  this  division. 

In  the  northern  portion  of  the  table-land  a  similar  state 
aifairs  exists,  but  the  proportion  of  land  under  crop  to  the  total 
area  alienated  is  still  further  reduced,  there  being  only  56,239 
acres,  or  1*8  |>er  cent.  culii\''&ted  out  of  3,097,695  acres  alienated 
in  this  division,  which  embraces  the  electorates  of  Tenterfield, 
Glen  Innes,  Inverell,  New  England,  and  Tamworth.  Private 
tenancy  of  land  is  reduced  to  much  smaller  proportions  than  is 
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Ihp  case  in  the  districts  in  whicK  agriculture  is  carried  on  inde- 

peiidptitly  of  grazing,  as  only  4,323  acres,   or  77    per  cent,  of 

tbe  ftren   under   crops   is   cultivated   by   tenant  occupiers.      In 

Edition  to  the  area  under  crops  lust  season,  12,251  acres  were 

^(1  dovD  in  artificial  gi*EUses,  so  tliat  a  total  area  of  68,490  acres 

^J  be  considered  as  devoted  to  this  branch  of  an  industry  which 

R*Te  employment  to  5,769  persons,  of  wliom  2,006  were  females, 

'.038  of  the  latter  being  employed  in  the  dairies,  and  968  assisting 

^^  fanns,  whilst  there  were  3,527  male  hands  occupied  in  agricul- 

tii}^  pursuits,  and  only  236  engaged  about  the  dairies.      Wheat, 

^^Ms,  mod  maize  are  the  principal  crops  raised  in  this  district. 

The  districts  situated  on  the  western  slopes  of  tlie  Great  Divid-  The  wostcrn 
'*ig  Range  are  almost  essentially  devoted  to  stock  raising,  and  ^^ 
Uttle  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  j  in  the  Central 
t)iviirion,  nevertheless,  this  industry  sliows  signs  of  development, 
Ui  the  electorates  of  the  Bogan,  ForboK,  and  Orenfell,  principally 
On  the  banka  of  the  river  Laohlan,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  towns  of  Forbes,  Orenfell,  and  Parkes.  The  area  cultivated 
>n  thiA  district  covers  in  all  35,024  acres,  mostly  held  as  yet  hj 
thm  original  selectors,  although  2,046  acres  are  reported  as  being 
ca]tirat«d  by  tenants.  There  were  fthjo  2,461  acres  laid  down 
>n  graoaec,  the  total  area  devoted  to  agriculture  l)eing,  thorcforef 
•*ir,4K5  acTv*a,  upon  which  3,605  persons,  includiiig  1,321  females, 
^Oqitd  employment  last  season,  1,195  of  the  latter  assisting  on  the 
f^raa  and  126  in  the  dairies,  whilst  2,193  males  were  engaged  in 
^f^ultaral  and  91  in  dairy  work. 

In  tlie  Northern  DiWsion,  including  the  electorates  of  Gunnedoh,  xc 
^  Namoi,  and  the  (Jwydir,  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  less 
**ftid,  bring  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  district  of  Gunnedab 
Mjoining  that  of  Tamworth,  and  a  few  patches  along  the  banks 
^Uw  rivera  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  townships  and  village 
'VttlemexiitL  The  total  area  cultivated  in  this  extensive  region  is 
^340  acres,  of  which  7,686  are  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
*Hl,  and  654  by  tenant  farmers.  There  are  also  716  acres 
S 
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under  grames,  making  a  total  of  9*056  acre^devoted  to  agrieiritttre' 
in  this  (iiatrict,  whore  emplojmwit  was  found  last  year  for  1,735 
ppi-sona,  of  wliom  897  were  females  ;   665  of  the  latter  assisted  in 
farm  Tvorii  and  li32  wer(»  en^mged  in  the  dairj',  whilst  773  meii 
were  employed  in   purely  agricultural   operatioui*,  and   65  in   th»* 
(hiiries.     in  the  South-weftt^ru  Division,  including  the  elMfcowtoa 
of  The  Hume,  The  Murray,  The  Marrunibidgee,  and  Albiny,  culti- 
vation is  rapi<ily  extending  on  lands  some  years  ago  declared  to  U- 
unfitted  for  agricultural  settlement.     In  the  above  electorates  an 
a(;gregate  area  of   101,300  acres  is  under  crop,  principally  wheat, 
whilst  a  fairly  large  area  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  \-in*. 
Most  of  the  lands  under  crop  are  cultivated  by  their  owners,  only 
23,733   acres   lieing  worked   by  tenants.      Agriculture   is   also 
ifxtendiug  along  the  banks  of  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee, 
and  there  is  statistical  evidence  that  we  must  look  forward  to  that 
part  of  the  country  as  the  future  granary  of  ^ew  South  Wale*. 
In  aildition  to  the  large  area  actually  under  crop,  1 1 ,555  acres  were 
laid  down  iu  permanent  grasses,  making  a  total  of  202,861  acres 
in  all   being  thus  devoted  to  agriculture,  giving  employment  U> 
6,.'j53  persons,  of  whom  1,9^2  were  females  ;   1,400  of  the  latter 
assisted   in  farm  labour,  and   522  were  employed  in  the  dairies, 
whilst,  of  the  male  liands,  -1,436  followed  purely  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  195  were  engaged  in  dairy  industries.     As  regaHs  the 
Weitcm  Piaiiii    groflt  Western  Plains,  extenduig  on  either  aide  of  the  river  D&rlin;; 
to  the  couiineH  of  Queensland,  South   Australia,  and  Victoria,  no 
agriculture  worthy  of  the  name  is  carried  on,  market  gardens  and  a 
f<'W  orchards  suiJplying  (he  towns  of  Bourke,  Wilcannia,  and  Went 
worth,  and  the  now  nourishing  mining  centres  of  Broken  Hill  am) 
Bilverton,  and  a  few  inolatetl  wheat  and  oat  paddocks,  axe  the  oulj' 
attempts  made  at  cultivating  the  soil  over  this  iinmuuae  rpgioUt  in 
whicli,  under  an  intelligent  system  of  irrigation  and  water  canmst 
vation,  thousands  of  acres  of  excellent  alluvium  could  be  redainctl 
from   their  pristine  aridity  and  rendered  as  vahmble  for  agri    I 
fulturnl  purposes  as  an*  now  the  irrigation  colonies  of  MikhiTa 
ami    Kcnmark,   so  succcfisfully   developed    under   the   eocceUeul 
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«y«t*:m  of  imgation  introtlut'Cil  Ky  thf*  CanaJian  brOitbei-s,  Chafliey. 
In  addition  to  an  area  of  8,7UG  acros  ujiUer  crops  in  tlic  Wpstem 
Division  there  were  also  242  acres  Jaid  down  in  graasca,  making 
u  total  of  8,948  acre8  dvroted  ti>  agricultnro.  Although  the  ai*ea 
ander  crops  is  snoall,  most  of  t)tH  cultivated  land  1>emg  used  for 
iikftrket  gaixleus  aud  orcharU-s,  the  number  of  peitions  employed  in 
comparutiTely  large,  there  being  1,120  persons,  of  whom  589  were 
females  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Dairy  operations  otdy 
absorbed  a  small  proportion  of  this  Ubour,  viis.,  62  males  and  58 

It  will  bo  readily  andorstood  from  the  above  analysiK  that  New  jij^^oq,,,), 
SooUi  Wales  is  essentially  a  paatond  country,  and  tiiat,  with  the  ^u,^J ' 
excvption  of  a  few  diatrictij  where  agriruUuro  has  takon  a  hold, 
th*  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  quite  secondary  to  stock-breeding, 
Titua  circumstance  is  by  no  means  due  to  the  lack  of  good  land, 
nor  may  it  evm  be  ascribed  to  the  defects  of  the  climate,  for 
"Smw  Hoatb  Wolm  poBseeses  land,  the  capabilities  of  which  for 
protlucin^  any  kind  of  agricultural  produce  are  unHur|)aBaed, 
and  its  climate  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  other  pnr^s  of  the 
Auitmlinn  Continent  where  the  cultivation  of  cereals  has  been 
carrird  on  for  ycjirs  past.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  yield  of  crops  in 
New  South  Wa'Ica  is  larger  than  that  obtained  in  any  other  con- 
tinenlal  colony^  but,  on  the  other  hand,  communication  with  Uie 
metropolitan  market  is  much  more  difficult.  Agriculture  cannot 
;  developed  nnlesK  acceffl  to  the  markets  be  rendered  both  easy 
wd  cheap,  and  to  secui*e  this  desirable  end  in  a  country  so  vast, 
and  with  so  aiuall  a  population  as  New  South  Wales,  is  a  matter  of 
time  and  expenditure.  Under  existing  circumstances  litock-rcar- 
ing  is  on  occupation  the  results  of  which  are  far  more  remunenttive 
whilst  entailing  considerably  less  physical  Labour  and  personal 
inconvenience  ;  but  as  population  increases  and  there  remains  no 
more  land  to  In?  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes,  agricultural  pur- 
mtst  bo  resorted  to  under  the  pressure  of  an  ever>incn^asing 
As  it  is,  however,  the  area  devoted  to  agriculture 
permanent  employment  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  working 


population  of  New  Soutli  Wales ;  the  area  actually  under  crops 
varies,  owing  to  a  vai-iety  of  circumstances,  but  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  surface  cleared  in  view  of  its  extension.  At  Ihe 
cendUfl  taken  in  April,  1891,  the  area  reported  under  crops 
woB  852^704  acres,  in  addition  to  which  280,839  acres  were 
lying  fallow,  388,715  acres  were  laid  down  in  grasses,  and 
1,166,228  acres  cleared  and  prepared  for  future  cultivation,  of 
which  by  far  the  jtji-eater  proportion — viz.,  613,419  acres — were 
situated  in  ihe  Southern  Division  of  the  Colony,  393,713  acres 
being  cleared  in  the  EslsI  Central  Division,  150,575  acres  in  the 
Northern,  and  only  8,521  ncres  in  the  Western  Plains.  During 
1891  there  was  a  slight  decrease  in  the  area  under  crop,  which  was 
reduced  to  846,383  acres.  The  number  of  pei-sons  reported  as 
employed  in  agricultural  and  dairy  fanning  pursuits  last  season 
was  84,921  of  whom  23,575  were  females.  Of  this  number 
52,999  males  and  11,702  females  were  engaged  in  purely  farming 
operations,  whilst  the  dairy  industry  gave  employment  to  8,350 
males  and  11,813  females.  If  to  these  numbers  are  added  32,3G4 
persons  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits,  it  is  estimated  that  rural 
occupations  absorb  the  energies  of  117,288  persons. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  is  clearly  recognized  by  the 
State,  and  a  Department  of  Agriculture  was  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1890  and  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary  for  Mines,  whose  title  was  alterctl  to  that  of 
Secretary  for  Mines  and  Agriculture.  The  question  of  providing 
technical  agricultural  education,  and  establishing  a  college  ami 
model  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  immetliately  engagctl 
the  attention  of  the  Director,  and  a  site  suitable  for  «  centnl 
establishment  was  Hclecled  at  Ham  Common,  near  the  town  of 
Kiclimond,  in  the  Hawkesbury  district,  where  an  area  of  about 
4,000  acres  was  resumed  and  is  now  occupied  for  this  purjKMsa 

QmuiUtico  ami         Th©  principal  crops  at  present  grown  in  the  Colony  are  whaat, 

o  p     uc«.  jjjj^jjjQ^  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  grapes,  oranges 

and  other  fruits.     The  quantities  produced  in  the  year  e^ded 


ne|tart»tf!nt  of 
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VALUE   OP   AGRICITLTURAL  TB0DT7CE. 


Marcb-ApnJ,  and  the  value  of  each  crop  is  given  ia  the  following 
tttttement,  the  values  being  the  average  for  the  whole  Colony  at  the 
time  the  harvest  was  gathered. 

Estimated  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce,  1801-92. 


Cln>(«. 


Wlieftt 

Mmiz* 

Bartey   

0»to 

Milki 

Hay    

Straw 

Green  food   

Potaton    

Sagar-caae    «.,... 

Tobacco     

Grapes  

Onagcs 

Oniou 

Tttrnipa 

L     jfapl  Wiiml  

FvBm  gardens  

Oiyharda  

Chicory 

i*e*s  and  Beans  

Vampkins  and  Melons 

Wine 

Unspecified  cropa    


rroduction  or  Aroo. 


3,063.608  bashels 
5,721.706       „ 
93,446       „ 
276.259      „ 
11,300       „ 
6,079       „ 
209,417  tons 
25,211    „ 
32,lS8aores. 
62.283  tons. 
185.258    „ 
9,314  cwU 
3,694  tonH 
10,417,500  doitcn 
312  tona 
1.070    „ 
430    M 
Vahie  M  ]ier  Airrlraltnnd  Roturn 

It  i» 

13,208  cwt. 

13.608  bushels 

14,827  tons 

913,107  gallons 

Vftlue  u  per  A^n^cultunl  Return 

Total  Value £ 


VahM. 


£ 

759,703 

607,532 

10,513 

27.626 

2,273 

889 

732,959 

50,725 

144,621 

249.132 

138,943 

15.213 

51,716 

66.812 

1.248 

2,675 

1,076 

188,946 

211.790 

6,604 

2,040 

37,067 

159,794 

28,569 


3,564.490 


The  valufii  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  New  South  \Valr>a 
for  each  year  since  1 880  is  given  below  ;  the  iinrure-n  for  the  thtee 
years  pro\'ious  to  1891  lmv<'  Lct'ii  corrected,  as  the  value  of  certain 
kinds  of  protluce  liad  bti-tin  sliglitly  over-eHtimated  : — 


Tow. 

Vwlm. 

Tow. 

Vain*. 

£ 

£ 

1880 

2,030,  TIM 

1836 

3,943,e45 

1881 

4.1»4,34« 

1887 

4.15l,eW 

1882 

3,304,801 

1SS8 

3,298,750 

isa^ 

3,80G,182 

1889 

4.iS9,8ei 

1884 

2.830,607 

1800 

4,136.887 

1885 

3.375,882 

1891 

3„'iM,400 

Principal  icntroi 
of  culuvftUon. 


WHEAT. 


In  the  early  daya  of  settlement  Uie  Hawkesbury  River  Vatley 
and  the  country  adjacent  to  the  towns  of  Parramatta,  Liverpool, 
Penrith,  Camden,  and  Maitland  wore  the  principal  centres  of 
wheat  cultivation.  Unskilful  farming,  and  the  consequent  exhaus- 
tion of  the  soil,  with  the  attendant  c>\'i[s  of  ruat,  smut,  and  other 
difleaseS}  caused  theee  diHtricts  to  be  abandoned  little  by  little  as 
wheat  couutryt  and  on  the  discovery  of  Uie  Bathurst  Plains  tlieir 
importance  at  once  ceased.  The  flistricts  of  Bathurst,  GouUMim, 
(Tundagai,  Tumut,  Young,  Monaro,  and  New  England  were  each 
in  turn  occupied  by  agriculturists,  and  the  suitability  of  their 
soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  of  the  moun- 
tain plateau,  for  the  growth  of  tliis  cereal  became  definitely 
established. 


very      Tlio  cultivation  of  this  gi*ain  during  the  past  thirty  years  liu 
been  very  irregular.     For  some  years  prior  to  1867  tlje  area  of 
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land  nitder  crop  remained  almont  the  same  from  year  to  year,  being 
little  more  tli&n  125,000  ncrrs.  In  1867}  however,  the  wheat  area 
liad  increoficd  to  l7r>,OC>0  acrt?s,  and  at  that  acrenjye  it  reniaiued 
(iractically  unaltered  for  twrU*o  years.  Then,  again,  more  land 
was  laid  under  wheat,  and  in  18V8-9  the  area  had  increuted  to 
•i33,252  acres.  Since  then  the  area  of  land  under  this  cereal  haa 
b«en  jjreatly  extended,  and  during  the  year  1887-8  there  were 
na[.>cd  389,390  acres,  an  area  larger  than  iu  any  previous  year; 
and  aa  increase  of  51,660  acres,  or  15-3  per  cent,  above  the  area 
under  this  crop  in  1S87.  During  1888-9  the  area  under  wheat 
for  grain  fell  to  301,803  acres,  and  owing  to  the  soverily  of  the 
season  much  of  this  area  was  not  reaped,  as  the  poorness  of  the 
crop  would  not  pay  the  farmers  to  harvest  it.  The  total  production 
of  iho  wheat-fields  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  only  1,450,503 
bua)ittl%  equal  to  an  average  of  4*8  buahels  per  acre,  which  was 
the  smallest  return  ever  experienced  in-  New  South  Wales.  But 
the  prospects  of  the  season  1889''J0  induced  the  farmers  to  increufe 
iho  anw  under  wheat  for  grain,  the  total  area  reaching  419,758 
aoresy  and  the  production  6,570,335  bushels,  which  is  the  largest 
crop «v«ar  har\'ested  in  New  South  Walesi,  though  the  a\*erttge yield 
of  I5'7  bnshrU  per  acre  has  often  been  exceeded  in  the  past; 
356,666  acres  wei-e  cropped  with  wheat  in  1891-92,  the  yield  from 
which  was  3,963,668  buahels,  averaij^ng  ll'l  bushels  to  the  acix\ 
Tlic  averagfi  yield  during  the  whole  of  the  porio<l,  which  extends 
from  1363  to  the  seMon  which  ended  on  31st  March,  1892,  was  131 
buabfilBy  the  lowest  yield  being  i'S  bushels,  obtained  in  1888-9, 
the  most  bountiful,  174  bushels  per  acre,  gathered  during  1886-7. 
Daring  the  flnit  ten  years  of  tlie  period  named,  from  1863  to  1872, 
the  yivid  per  acre  appewnt  to  have  been  comparatively  a  small  one, 
the  mean  b»ipg  only  10*9  bushels.  Thence  followed  a  period  of 
fair  Jieiona,  ext<.*nding  over  seventeen  years,  when  the  average 
fluctUAtfid  lietween  a  minimum  of  10*5  bushels  obtained  in  the 
Wf""***  of  1885-6,  and  a  maximum  of  17*4  in  the  season  1886-7, 
vith  azaeaaof  14*6  bushels  per  acre  for  the  whole  period,  1871-2 
to  1887-^ 


Av 


The  prospects  of  the  coming  season,  lS92-3j  appear  very 
encouraging.  It  is  expected  that,  partly  iis  n  consequence  of  iraprov- 
ing  proapectK,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  taxation  uow  being 
imposed  upon  the  importH  of  cereals,  a  larger  ai-ea  will  be  placed 
under  cidtivation  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions, so  far,  have  been  very  propitious,  and  great  expectations 
are  entertained  of  the  probable  results  of  the  coming  season's 
crop. 


Ciiltivatioti  of 


The  following  statement  shows  the  state  of  wheat  cultivation 
fiince  the  year  1 863 : — - 

Area  under  Wheat — Yield  per  Actcl 


Yo*r  ended  81  M«eh. 

Arc*  of  crop. 

Biuhela. 

Yield  por  acre. 

Aorw. 

T^ithnlf. 

1863 

108,136 

1,054.054 

9-75 

1864 

103.042 

808,919 

7-78 

1865 

1H568 

1,246,458 

11*92 

1866 

131.653 

1,013.863 

7-69 

1867 

175.033 

2.226,027 

12-72 

[                1868 

149,142 

1,433,807 

9-61 

'              18C9 

164,-206 

1,787,085 

10-88 

1870 

189,452 

8,200.959 

16-89 

1871 

347.097 

099,595 

6-75 

1872 

154,030 

2,229,642 

14-48 

1873 

177,551 

2,898,463 

16-32 

1874 

ifjg.aao 

2.273.«2() 

1343 

1873 

16«,911 

2,148,394 

12-87   .■ 

1876 

133,609 

1,958,640 

14-66  ■ 

1877 

U5,G08 

2,391,979 

16-43  ^ 

1878 

176,686 

2,445.507 

13-84 

3879 

233,252 

3,439,326 

14-74 

1880 

233,368 

3.613,266 

15 -48 

1881 

253,137 

3.717,355 

14  69 

1882 

221,887 

3.405,966 

15-3.^    H 

1883 

247,3til 

4.042,395 

16-35  ■ 

1884 

289,757 

4.345,437 

15-00  " 

1885 

275,249 

4.271.394 

15-52 

1886 

264.867 

2,73:^,133 

10-45 

1687 

337.730 

5.868,844 

17-37 

1888 

38<t.390 

4.605,849 

12-06 

lR8fl 

304,803 

1,450,503 

4-75  m 

1800 

419,758 

6.570.335 

15  65    ■ 

1891 

333.233 

3.649,216 

10-95    ^ 

1802 

356,666 

3,963,668 

11-11 

Average  yield  for  tliirty  years 
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VABI0U8  DISTRICTS   COHfAStED. 


Dividing  the  last  quarter  century  into  quinquennial  periods,  avokico  >icid 

In  quinq         ' 
the  means  were  : —  periods. 


QniDquenaUl  peiiwl 


Aronctt  p«r  Here. 


1868-1872 
1873-1877 
187^1882 
1883-1887 
1888-1392 


11*72  biubels. 
U-74        ., 
U-82        „ 
14  W         „ 
1090 


The  increased  yield  of  the  period  since  1873  is  partly  due  to  im- 
proved farming;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  lust  sight  of 
tbatthe  occurrence  of  rust,8mut,and  other  forms  of  disease  in  wheat  vmIoui  dtstric 

c-oinparod. 

has  been  loss  freqaout  and  less  general  of  recent  years.  Grouped 
according  to  the  proportion  of  land  under  wheat  during  1890  and 
1891  to  the  total  area,  the  districts  stand  as  follow  : — 


DMrtcti 


Proportion  of  tend 

under  wh«ftt  to  wlkole 

Area  otdMrkt. 


Yoaag 
G      "  _ 

Baihajvt 

Ocann,  Molong,  and  Carooar 

Momy  Valley    

Yns  aod  boorowa 

Tamwortb    

Morrambidgeo    

Modaee 

Goolbura 

Tannt  

Monut) 

VVpllington  mad  Began  

Uunt«T  Valley 

Glen  Innea,  InvGrflll,  and  Tenterfield 

Forbes  and  Grenfell  ,.... 

New  EngUad 

Namoi  aud  Gwydir  Valleys.. 


The  area  of  land  under  wheat  in  the  remaining  districts  of  the  Arcaof  wha»t 

rulii\*»tion  In 
Colony  is  so   Rmall  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration,  diitricu. 

and  ia  therefore  neglected  in  the  ensuing  comparisoiia,     Owing  to 


^9^                                           AaBnCULTURAL  PRODUCTION,                     ^ 

the  altemtioQ  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  dUtKcts  in  10S1, 

comparison  by  electorates  is  not  possible  beyond  that  year.    Taking 

the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  season  1882*3,  the 

total  ai*ea  under  wheat  in  each  district  was : — 

4 

Area  under  Wheat,  in  Acren 

Di«lrieU.    llB88-a.  1983-4.  iaM-«.jlS89HJ. 

1888-7.' 1887-8. 

1 

18»«L 

IMMol  taOO-l  1801-2.  1 

Gotdbum   .  ■ 

l).6W 

0.4« 

•,J» 

&,«1 

7,787 

0,128 

8,606 

7.706 

4,902 

4,844 

Yam  

12.652 

15.732 

14.824 

12,701 

10,824 

ir.r'M 

10,745 

15.751 

10,472 

0,600 

Wvlltfivton 
and    tho 

BngW 

Mouaro   — 

10.M8 

12.722 

12.700 

11.163 

20,170 

17.722 

16,445 

10.001 

17.100 

U,300 

10,258 

lO.WT 

10.022 

7,072 

0,802 

1S.40B 

0,890 

10.876 

7,3M 

6.881 

Stfuriay  River 

Valle> 
On»re    .... 

38,706 
M.OI& 

4fi,4aS 
5S.3M 

45,702    50,007 
47,800    45.M4 

64,240 
60.721 

74.080 
56.0a3 

04.648 
41,167 

70.720 
02.006 

03.4S3 

48,876 

73,088. 

OundH^f    -     12.004 

u,3ao 

15,412  1  18.418 

20,106 

24,268 

20.088 

80^2 

2A.071 

TOMl 

Forbea     ..   .'    &,tiflfi 

0.236 

8.150  1    7.776 

11,668 

12,546 

7,008 

14.204 

10,813 

12.800 

Mnmnnbtd* 

4^ 

13.148 

11.700  j  10,703 

20.204 

40,800 

46.254 

02,003 

01.249 

Tl.OOl 

(CM 
Taimrorth  .. 

lt.750 

14,276 

12.044 

12.83S 

10.643 

10.179 

0.737 

15.708 

10.078 

11.508 

New  Eniflftod 

7.n87 

7.896 

7.480 

6.201 

7.047 

8.180 

3,624 

0,150 

3.440 

3.867 

Namni    and 
Owvdlr 
Vallnrv. 

s.sae 

647 

3,4M 
Ml 

8,617 
5«3 

4,114 
270 

5.4H5 
218 

6,080 

288 

4.300 
302 

4.008 
25? 

2,fif70 
00 

3.080 
US* 

Olen  Unci.. 

8,771 

8.321      9.M6 

8,241 

8,780 

10,401 

6.162 

8,027 

7.678 

ft,a»^ 

Vounff     .... 

16,750 

21,004    18,076 

2],&8« 

28.000 

M.UO 

31,991 

42.018    36,601 

M.Oi^' 

Iliintcr  River 

VaUey. 
ttothnnt .... 

S.OiiB 

6,3ftS 

7.710 

0.460 

8.3S0 

8.239 

0.470 

7.704      4.818 

4,flW' 

25.573 

21,450 

20,2«B 

12,868 

18,817 

18.680 

10,730 

21,270 

14.627 

lT4tS 

Mudtjre  ... 

p.esi 

12,1M    11,580)10,126 

12,749 

11,611 

11 .706 

12,333 

7,S36 

<kn« 

Tuinnt 

3,tS3 

3.009      2.028 1    1.186 

2.730 

3,400 

2,700 

3,144 

2.701 

S.8H 

RuuthCfMt 

350 

SlA  ^       Sffl 

141 

138 

152 

104 

L50 

118 

78 

Ha«rk«b-y  ft 

Nupcan. 
Vi'e*t«rn  Dis- 

'1.7T4 

2.7MI    8,797 

1,333 

1,507 

1.361 

1.273 

1.417 

001 

778 

214 

230         IfiO 

220 

IM 

561 

312 

310 

8fl 

mt 

ARTk'uiture           llie  forcgomg  fibres  are  instructive,  as  they  throw  consideraUflr 

f^utaif  b'ro         |.^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  history  of  wheat  cultivation  and  agricultural  settle- 

ment in  New  South  Wales.    Although  the  interval  under  examina- 

tion is  a  short  one,  extendin*;  over  a  jieriod  of  ten  ye«TB  only, 

j;rcat  chanRPs  are  shown   to  have  taken   place   in  parts   of   the 

country  hitherto  devoted  maiulv  to  pastoral  occnpanon.      It  ia  aUa  1 

THE    MURRUMBIDGKE   DISTttlCT. 


mtereiiUiig  to  note  tbat  agriculture  la  gamuig  ground  m  those  inere&wDf 
...  ,  ,  1  ,.     .       1  ^       ,     ,  ,  fc^ricuUuro  in 

disincts  where  the  gre&tor  number  of  the  huge  freehold  estates.  RivvritieUi*- 

accamnlated  by  pantorrUistH  tindnr  the  auction  sales  and  improve- 
raent  cbuuea  of  the  Laiid  Act  of  iStil,  are  situated.  It  ik  in  the 
Talleys  olE  the  Murraj,  the  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  I^Kihlaa  that 
the  struggle  between  squatter  and  selector  ha«  been  fiercest,  and 
where  the  most  remarkable  increase  of  agricultural  settlement  both 
as  regards  wheat-growing  and  agriculture  generally  is  now  ex- 
hibited. The  following  statement,  showing  the  total  area  of  land 
t'uUivated  in  the  diRtricts  abutting  on  the  three  great  rivers  ubove- 
mentioued,  in  the  years  ended  March  li^S2  and  1S92  rvspectivvly, 
will  aerve  to  illustrate  this  point : — 


MMots. 

Total  Ar«a  under  GultiratioD. 

IBISSIL 

tnUBt. 

The  Mamy  Valley   -«. 

Th«  Murnunhidg«o    ^ 

Forbm  sad  (■rctnfell 

Acre«. 
55,763 
13,04S 
12,429 
13,20.1 
16,104 
21.132 

Acres. 

109,270 
1)3,501 
22,270 

■Tan^gsi              

Vnas  Plaitu  and  Hoorowa 

28,813 
10.543 
47,-Wfl 

YottBg    ^ « 

Totsl 

131.858 

317,042 

By  far  the  greater  proportional  increase  is  exhibited  in  the  case  Mumitn?iiti]io«t 
the  Murmmbidgeo  elfvtoral  district,  where  the  total  area  under 
ivation  has  increuaed  fully  fteven  times  in  ton  years  ;  whilst  the 
for  the  other  districts  show  au  ijicreose  of  nearly  89  per 
otnt.    It  is  al*o  worthy  of  remark  that  the  area  under  cultivation 
in  these  districts  represents  37  per  cent  of  the  total  area  tilled  in 
>'ew  South  Wales. 


^^^H 
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As  regards  the  cultivation  of  wheat  for  grain  only,  it  will  be 

seen  that  in  most  of  the  above-mentioned  districts  it  has  taken  the 

largest  share  of  the  total  increased  area  place<l  under  cultivation 

during  this  short  period  of  ton  years.    In  Lhc  Murnimbidgee  the 

area  under  this  crop  has  increased  to  nearly  thirteen  times  what  it 

was  in  1881-2  ;   in  that  of  Young  it  has  grown  from  13,316  acres  to 

36,928  acres;  in  that  of  Gundagai,  from  9,150  acres  to  23,833 

acres;  and  in  the  Murray  River  Valley,  from  38,928  acres  to  73,088 

acres ;    whilst   in    tlm   districts  of   Forbes  and   Grenfell    it   has 

increased  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  general  cultivation-     Revert- 

ing to  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  principal  wheat-growing 

districts  of  New  South  Wales,  the  average  yield  per  aero  for  the 

last  nine  years  will  be  seen  below  : — 

'  AvdHgc  ylekl 
per  MIT. 

Wheat. — Average  Yield  per  Aci-e,  in  Bushels. 

DlBtrlcte. 

i 

i  i 

s 

1 

i 

1  i 

s 

i 

Ooulburn 

13  3 

ITl 

B-5 

I8i» 

107 

6  1 

U5 

111 

16-0 

lt% 

• 

YlM    

IT-O 
17-2 

HI 

6-4 

177 
16-2 

U-5 
12-9 

41 

8-0 

14  5 
18-7 

9-3 

9-fl 

9-4 

11-a 

iri 
it-s 

Wellington  &.  Bogmn. . . 

H-9 

latJ 

W-0 

B-tJ 

11-4 
121 

17-0 
141 

16 -9 
10-1 

8-1 

7-7 

ISO 
I0t» 

12-& 
12-6 

14-8 
lt-3 

14-0 
11-4 

ICnmj  Valloy 

Otmnpe  

107 

15-7 

S-fl 

1ft -3 

11-8 

3-8 

18-9 

D-l 

9-4 

!£-« 

OnntSigBi 

15-8 

IS'4 

11-4 

20^ 

12^ 

bH 

18^1 

ni 

9*3 

137 

ForbM   

161 
144 

13-4 
144 

8-0 

20-5 
19-0 

11-3 
111 

4-2 
S-4 

22'f. 
Wl 

10-3 
11-0 

U-0 

11 -fl 

13-0 
I2-2 

MumnnbraiFW  .• 

Ikuworth 

ia-0 

19-3 

10-fl 

aoi 

lO-l 

1&-4 

14-7 

17-1 

l&l 

10-7 

4-0 
101 

7-7 
14-0 

11*3 
12-3 

137 

is-0 

18-0 
U'4 

>-ewi:nBUiul  

Nontol  ukI  Gwj-dlr — 

15-7 

IB-O 

8-7 

13-9 

lS-3 

ef! 

0-R 

12  0 

13-8 

117 

North  rnart 

22-i 

18 -Z 

lO'C 

13-U 

21-3 

13-0 

161 

20 -9 

17-0 

la-t 

Glen  InnM    

tQ-0 

20 -& 

IB -IE 

13-8 

17-6 

5-9 

12*6 

lOU 

17-« 

159 

Young    

18-4 

17-6 

9-0 

19-2 

ll-O 

3-6 

19-4 

10-4 

9-2 

U-6 

Htti»i«mwV»Itoj... 

]fi-4 

16-0 

8-4 

l«-8 

18-6 

S-7 

127 

OS 

10-2 

117 

U-9 

14 -S 

8'S 

10 -4 

is-s 

1-7 

147 

lU-4 

10-4 

11-S 

Uodcce 

u-1 

«24 

181 
33  0 

14  2 
17-1 

lO-O 
14-0 

18-9 

14-a 

17-4 

Ob 
13-4 
16  b 

167 

15  tt 
16-2 

8-S 
157 
20-4 

91 
isiP 

16 -0 

IK 
lS-3 

Tunot 

South  Coot 

Ujivkcfllmry        and 

lS-9 

18-2 

IS^ 

108 

lfi-0 

8-B 

fi-8 

0-ft 

9-T 

U7 

¥r«at«m  Dbtrict 

10 -s 

9-4 

R-& 

12-6 

0-0 

0-a 

107 

18-3 

16« 

0-8 

Anntfv    lor    whole 
Colony. 

14 -D 

L&& 

L04 

17  3 

121 

4-7 

1&-0 

11-0      111 

12-6 

J 

TTELD   VARIES  WITH   SITTTATION, 


Comparimr  now  the  returns  of  the  various  districts,  but  leavinir  AvoraifB  tIcM 

^Bside  those  of  the  North  and  South  Coast,  where  the  area  under  "tnip^red. 
^Hrheat  is  (oo  small  to  afford  a  reliable  test  of  their  wheat-growing 
^Bjftpabilittes,  it  will  be  seen  that  Tumut,  Glen  Inncn,  and  New 
^^Bogland  have  given  the  largeat  as  well  as  the  most  consistent 
^Hield  during  the  whole  period.  This  is  what  might  have  been 
^anticipated.  The  situation  of  these  districts  on  the  high  plateau 
of  the  main  range  dividing  the  coastal  region  of  the  Colony  from 
the  Great  Western  Plains,  places  them  under  conditions  as  to 

fimate  and  rainfall  similar  to  those  which  obtain  in  the  richest 
heat-growing  countries  of  Europe  and  America, 
Monaro,  Gundagai,  Forbes,  Goulbum,  Orange,  and  Young  follow 
next,  in  the  order  named,  as  regards  yield  per  acre,  which  in  each 
case  may  be  considered  fairly  good.  The  Murrunibidgee,  Wel- 
lington, Yass,  and  Xamworth  also  yield  a  fair  average  crop.  The 
■caJe  sensibly  decreases  in  the  other  districts  of  the  Colony,  which^ 
th  the  exception  of  Bathurst  and  the  Huntor  Valley,  arc  situated 
the  oouiineB  of  the  lower  slope  of  the  main  range,  and  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior. 


I 


It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  those  districts  situated  docwom  in 

'  ^  yield  M  doaceni 

>n  the  higher  table-lands  of  the  main  Dividing  Range  are  the  best  [JH****"**' 
fl^lapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  that  the  average  yield 
^■pecreasea  in  an  almost  constant  ratio  as  a  descent  is  made  towards 
the  plains,  where  the  average  falls  as  low  as  in  similar  forma- 

tions  in  South  Australia  and  Victoria.  Bathurst  is  the  only 
Deception  to  this  general  rule,  but  as  it  is  in  the  district  in  which 
bo  greater  quantity  of  wheat  is  grown,  ns  compared  with  the 
otal  area,  the  reason  of  its  small  average  annual  yield  must  be 
sought  apart  from  the  circumstances  of  its  geographical  situation. 
It  may  be  that  the  constant  succession  of  crops  has  injured  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  brought  about  a  decrease<I  yield  in 
te  district  where  cultivation  has  been  most  continuous. 


AGRICULTURAL  VRODVOTIOS. 


lUlnffell  in 


The  average  rainfall  over  some  of  (be  most  important  wheat- 
growing  oentrefl  during  the  year  1891  will  bo  foantl  below, 
toother  with  the  average  for  a  series  of  years.  In  the  abundant 
and  timely  rainfall  of  1889  will  be  found  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  fine  harvest  which  wa<  almost  everywhere  experienced  in  that 
yeiir.  A  copious  rainfall  does  not,  however,  neceasurily  ensure  a 
correspondingly  good  Imrvest  ;  if  it  were  ao,  the  reaults  of  the 
two  last  seasons  should  havo  been  much  bottor  than  they  actually 
were. 


Diitrict. 


1891. 
Inchttft. 


Areng*. 
Incbos. 


GoDlbum 42-3  '258 

Y«S9 391  26-6 

.Wellington 291  19-0 

MoDoru 400  227 

MiUT*y  25-3  217 

Orange  and  Carcoar...  39*1  19-0 

Gaodagai 28-2  21-0 

Forbes 29-8  15-5 

Murrumbidgee 26*4  15*4 


DnlnoL 


laoi.    AvMife- 
Jiirhcfl.    Inchaa. 


Tamworth 31*9  25-C 

New  England 40*3  29*8 

BathuTBt 30-9  236 

Mttdgee  33-3  24  G 

Glen  IrniM 38*7  2U-5 

Yuung 34-0  2e'« 

Hunter  Valley  403  10  0 

Tiimtit 36-0  2b'5 


Avorafc'c yitiii  of  ^^  ^®  average  production  of  wheat  per  acie  in  New  8outb 
w'ijufi'"m|wru'i  Wales  be  compared  with  that  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  Austral- 
ooionl'w.  "^  asiau  group,    it  will  be  found  that  this  Colony  occupies  a  very 

satisfactory  place.  Its  average  is  greater  than  tlmt  of  any  other 
portion  of  continental  Australia,  although  somewhat  less  than  the 
Tasmaninn  yield,  and  considerably  below  that  of  New  Zealand. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  produce  of  each  AustnUasian 
Colony  since  1875, 
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vUh  other 
countrin. 


Price  of  wheftt. 


Compared  with  the  majority  of  Europpan  countries,  the  yield  of 
-wheat  must  appear  inconsiderable,  both  in  regard  to  the  total 
quantity  obtained  and  the  produce  per  acre.  The  return  from  some 
of  the  chief  wheat-growing  countries  is  given  as  follows  : — 


WhMt-gTowliif  Coontiiea. 


ATonf*  produce  of 
vbeat  per  acre. 


Denmark , 

United  Kingdom 

Norway , , 

Belgituu 

HoUand 

Msiiitobn  , 

Germany   , 

Franco   

Austria • 

British  Colombia 

Ontario 

Himgary    , 

Italy  

United  States  

Quet}ec,  Nora  Scotia,  and  New  Bmnswiok 

Rusaia  in  Kurope 

New  South  Wales  (for  30  years) 

AoBtralosia i 


Buahdi, 
31  l 
26-9 
251 
21-5 
21-5 
20-3 
lS-8 
IC-9 

\e-4 

15-0 
141 
136 
121 
11-7 
9-9 
4*6 
131 
14-0 


The  price  of  wheat  ia  subject  to  constant  fluctuations  as  the 
following  table,  giving  the  average  rates  ruling  in  the  Sydney 
market  in  the  months  of  February  and  March  of  each  year,  since 
1864,  will  show.  These  figures  exhibit  clearly  the  tendency  to  a 
gi'adual  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  cereal,  the  rate  for  1890 
being  the  lowest  of  the  series.  As  New  South  Wales  has  never 
f^rown  sufficient  wheat  for  home  consumption,  the  price  of  wheat 
in  Sydney  is  generally  governed  by  the  rates  obtained  id  the 
neighbouring  Australian  markets,  where  a  surplus  is  produced. 
This,  again,  is  now  dctenuined  by  the  figures  realized  in  London, 
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which  is  asu&lly  equal  to  that  ruling  in  Adelaide,  plus  freight  and 
ihftrges.  The  prices  in  the  following  table  are  for  an  imperial 
mahel,  and,  being  for  new  wheat,  are  slightly  below  the  average 
if  the  jear. 


ghpl 


esale  Prices  of  Milling  Wheat  in  the  Sydney  market  during 
the  montha  of  February  and  March,  1864-92. 


Febnwry. 

March. 

Year. 

Febniary. 

lUnih. 

1 

per  boihcL 

per  bushel. 

par  bosheL 

per  bushel 

■ 

«.    d. 

a.    d. 

8.     d. 

8.     d. 

1861 

7    0 

7    6 

1879 

5    0 

4    Oi 

ftl865 

9    6 

0  75 

laso 

4    8 

4    0 

■» 

8    4i 

5    0 

1881 

4     1 

4    3 

^w 

4    3 

4    4 

1882 

5    5 

5    6 

^1608 

3    9 

5    9 

J883 

5     li 

5    2 

4    9 

4  10 

1S84 

4    3 

4    3 

1870 

5    0 

r.    u 

1885 

3  m 

3    74 

1S7I 

5    7i 

5    9 

1S86 

4  .li 

4    5 

^1873 

5    0^ 

5    3 

1887 

3 10 

3  U 

1873 

5     1 

5    Si 

ISSS 

3    6 

3    6J 

1874 

6    9 

6     li 

1889 

4    9 

4    9 

1875 

4    7i 

4    6 

1S90 

3    6 

3    0 

^1876 

Bjsn 

5  n 

5    C 

1S91 

3    7i 

3  10 

0  li 

6    0 

1302 

3    7i 

3  10 

1878 

e  u 

5    7^ 

t  WHEAT  CROP  or  THE  WORLD, 

importAnoc  of  Australasia  in  the  wheat  markets  of  the 
rorid  i«  not  great,  Bince  out  of  a  total  production  of  about 
\fihZ  million  bashcls  raised  in  1801  only  about  36  million  bushels, 
V 


•  1 


Wheat  prtxitK-    or  1*5  per  cent,  wet's  Australasian.     The  following  statement, 

Won  of  ttio 

Worio.  boHod  on  the  returns  of  tlie  U.S.  Department  of  Agricultore, 

shows  the  approximate  crop  of  the  world  for  the  year  named : — 


Culm  tries. 


Yield. 


United  Stotca 

r'anada 

Argeatiuo  StateaAnd  Chili    , 

Aastria 

Hungary   , 

Fnmoe    

GcrmAuy   

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Italy .... 

Roamanio,  Bulgaria,  and  Scrvia 

Russia  and  Poland  

Spain 

Turkey  

Other  European  Countries 

India 

Other  Aaiatio  Conntries 

Africa 

Aostralosia  (yield  1B91-92)    

Total' 


bnibvla 

611.780,000 

57,533,672 

47.256,500 

41.143.750 

128.266,750 

232.360,336 

126,254,663 

77.016,151 

126,801.016 

101.041,660 

181,780,628 

71,34g,D&4 

33.00S.610 

43.547.4128 

255,4.^.667 

144,272.340 

40,803,996 

35.055,888 


2.353.61S,fl29 


CONSUMPTION  AND  PnODUOTION  OF  BREADSTUFFS. 

PrwiueUon  t>f         ^^  production  of  wheat  still  remains  considerably  below  the 

to  demand.^      consumption.     The  accompanying  table  has  been  prepared  with  a 

view  to  illustrate  the  state  of  the  Colony  in   this  respect,  and 

shows  the  total  consumption  of  wheat,  the  homo  production,  and 

the  net  deficiency  for  thirty  years. 


J 

COKSCMPTTON   OF    BUEADSTFFF8. 

1 

3 

1      Apparent  Consomption  and  Production  of  Breadfitnffs  in  New 

South  Wales. 

1 

T«r. 

t,^SSSSL 

fAvmilkble 

horae 
production. 

t  Apparent 
Nat         conaump^ioii 
ilHIdemo*.     ot  whMt  per 
bwd. 

Bnatiela 

Btuhds. 

Bushel*. 

Btufacls. 

Baihd 

k.     Buahda. 

1608 

S,333,5U 

1,468,715 

874.790 

6-4 

4-0 

24 

^^H 

IMt 

1.867,630 

912.2.'^ 

955,405 

5-0 

2-4 

2-6 

^^H 

UU 

2..'5»0,62.1       667,72'.> 

1,922, 894 

6-7 

1-7 

50 

^^^H 

urn 

2.487.  H'i 

1,072.727 

1.414,410 

6-2 

27 

3-5 

^^H 

1W8 

2,7{K;,7*ifi 

7T.'i,3i)7 

1,931.459 

6'5 

]-8 

4-7 

^^^1 

18ff7 

3,188.730 

2.0-i.-t.s:i2 

1, 164,898 

7-3 

4-6 

2-7 

^^^1 

1868 

2,447.  (i.^) 

1,214,233 

1.233.417 

5-4 

2-7 

27 

^^H 

1888 

2,71*4.  IHO 

I.-Vt^ODS 

].2.'i8.182 

5-9 

3-3 

2'6 

^^^1 

1970 

4/2.'iJ^..'Mr> 

•2.1«h:.97S 

1,205,537 

8-7 

61 

2-6 

^^H 

1871 

2,5(»:^,4.s7 1     7H<;.ori5 

1,707,432 

*'9 

J -6 

3*3 

^^^1 

1973 

3.ii>8.H5()    ],',)m,mrt 

1,U>9,3»4 

61 

3-8 

23 

^^H 

187S 

4,(HJ4.7<Ki|  2,080.177 

1,384,529 

7-5 

4-9 

1     2'6 

^^H 

1874 

3,423.171  1  2,054.900 

1.368.281 

6-1 

3-6 

2-5 

^^^1 

3879 

3,8,'W.I42     1.904.678 

1,801,464 

6-6 

3-4 

3-2 

^^H 

183« 

3.647.936 

1.76.5.235 

1,892.703 

6-0 

2-9 

31 

^^^1 

1877 

8.6^.000 

2.134.070 

1. 489. 996 

58 

3-4 

24 

^^^1 

1878 

4.271,270 

2,125.332 

2,145,938 

66 

3-2 

3 '3 

^^H 

1870 

4,7«3,1MI 

3,116.015 

1,647,226 

6*9 

4-5 

2*4 

^^^1 

1680 

5.140,867 

3,245.422 

1.904.445 

7*1 

4-5 

2*6 

^^H 

1881 

4.267.44fi 

3.390,710 

876,736 

56 

4-5 

12 

^^^1 

1888 

6.2«I.2I6 

3,043.525 

2,24.5,091 

6-7 

3-8 

2-8 

^^H 

I88S 

6,023.607 

3.618.614 

1,404,903 

6-0 

4-3 

17 

^^^1 

1884 

6,967.360 

.^BOa.HB 

2,094,114 

6-8 

4-4 

2-4 

^^^1 

1665 

6,520.784 

2,711,876 

7  0 

41 

2-9 

^^H 

1880 

5.89».76(I 

:{.».75,383 

61 

2-3 

3  a 

^^^1 

1887 

7.809,W2 

.1,  .^IMi.lt"!.; 

2.502,960 

7-8 

5-3 

2& 

^^^1 

1888 

7,009.104 

-l!lS(V29S 

3.722,806 

7-6 

4-0 

36 

^^H 

1880 

6.524. 4:« 

1. 444,01)0 

5,080,438 

6-9 

13 

4'6- 

^^H 

1800 

7.916.391 

fl.OIO.OIO 

1»867>331 

7-2 

6-5 

17 

^^^1 

1801 

6.261.027 

3,120,340 

3,140,687 

6-5 

2-7 

2-8 

■ 

*  !to  aocount  btakcn  al  the  qauitlU  oddvd  toortakenrrom  itockB  m  the  a 
t  EuduifTe  of  wbokt  tpqulreil  lor  Med. 

uemsybe. 

^H 

In  this  table  a  higher  figure  is  given  for  the  avail 

able  home 

^1 

prodacUou  of  1889  timn  in  previous  ones.     It  is  thou^ 

rht  that  a 

^J 

much    more  gloomy  riew  of  the  harvest  was   taker 

I  in   some 

^1 

districts  than  waa  justifierl  hy  the  actual    results. 

What   are  ronsumpi 

3IB 

believed  to  be  the  right  figures  liavo  therefore  been 

inserted,  wmi^reci 

rWH 

t^K^Udng  the  aljove  table  as  it  stands  a  false  idea  woul 

i  probably 

] 

be  formed  if  the  result  of  any  one  year  were  separately 

com  paired 

^H 

with    that   of    any    other,    a^    it    frequently  happens 

that    the 

■ 

1 

AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION. 


transactions  of  one  year  affeofc  tho  trade  of  the  following  year  to  a 
very  largR  extent.  Nevertheless  the  average  yearly  consumption, 
calculated  over  a  aeries  of  years,  may  lie  ascertained  from  these 
figures  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  will  be  found  to  amount 
to  6'5  bushels  per  head  of  tlic  mean  pojmlation  during  a  period  of 
thirty  years. 

From  the  followiug  table,  in  which  account  is  taken  of  the 
position  of  the  market  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  of  the  quantity 
by  which  tlie  stock  on  hand  was  either  increased  or  diminished 
during  the  year,  the  true  average  yearly  consumption  i>er  head  b 
ascertained  to  amount  to  6'4  bushels,  a  result  identical  with  that 
obtained  by  tho  former  method.  Tho  true  average  consumption 
will  however  be  found  to  alter  very  little  from  ouc  year  to  the 
other,  and  to  maintain  itself  at  a  figure  closely  approximating  the 
general  average  of  the  period.  The  amount  of  home  pro<luction 
for  tho  year  1887,  given  in  the  table  on  page  307,  is  more  than 
stated  below.  It  is  believed  tliat  about  one  million  bushels  were 
injured  by  rain,  and  therefore  did  not  outer  into  consumption. 

Consumption  of  Breadstufls  in  New  8outh  Walea. 


Yemr. 

stock*  Rt  end 

RtM'kN 

increaacd  or 

l.ornl 

prodiKtlon  In 

Kat  import 

ToUl 

ForloodsMr 

of  yur. 

fliinlnlshed 

exnm  of 

gnin. 

ooniainpdon. 

IMrMB 

durfntt  ymur. 

Mod. 

■ 

Riiiheln. 

Bualiels. 

Buahob. 

BaaheU. 

nuidielL 

B^ 

1877 

310.000 

1878 

305.000 

•5,000 

2,ia'>.n()0 

G.UfMlOO 

4,27f;.OO0 

6-50 

1879 

605,001) 

300.000 

S.llO.OOO 

1.(H7JK)0 

4,463.000 

6-46 

1880 

1,000,000 

395,000 

3,245,000 

1.9U4,0fl0 

4.754.000 

6-55 

1881 

350,000 

•650,000 

3,391.000 

877,000 

4.01H.000 

6  46 

1882 

490,000 

140.000 

3,i>*4.(MK1 

2.1:4(1.000 

5.150.000 

6-47 

1883 

300,000 

•190.000 

3.0I8.OO0 

1.4<C).0(K)I  5,213.000 

6-24 

1884 

310.000 

10.000 

3,893.000 

2.OIU.000    .'i.T'JT.OOO 

orjo 

1885 

750,000 

440.000 

3.809,000 

2,712.000,  6.0S1.()00 

«.-»3 

1886 

330,000 

•430,000 

•2,218.000 

3,075.000  ,  0,323,000 

045 

1887 

470,000 

150.000 

5.307,000 

2.50.1.000     fi.GG3.000 

«rrf5 

1888 

1,240,000 

770.000 

4,186,000 

3.723,000'  7,139.000 

670 

1889 

500,000 

•fi.'iO.OOO 

1,440,000 

5.080,000 

7,190.000 

6-49 

1800 

800,000 

210,<JO0 

0.049,000 

1. 807.000 

7,716.000 

7-00 

1891 

3,120,000 

3.141,000 

»• 

*  Dccroaae  during  year. 


A^TNTJAL  DEFICIENCY  OP  WHEAT. 


proUuction. 


Refcaring  to  the  table  sbowing  the  relation  between  the  apparent 
consumption  and  the  home  production  of  breadetufls,  it  will  be  seen 
that  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  covered  by  the  table  the  Avomce  yearly 
pro<lucUon  waa  slightly  more  than  half  the  consunaption,  the 
deficiency  being  47  per  cent  In  the  second  half  of  the  series  the 
home  production  bod  somewhat  increased,  so  that  the  deficiency 
WAS  scarcely  42  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  fi-om  the  table  last  given,  as  mcU  as  from  tlie 
preceding  one,  that  New  South  Wales  is  still  far  removed  from 
the.  positian  of  being  able  to  supply  tlie  wheat  required  for  the 
food  of  its  inhabitantK.  From  the  following  summary  table  it 
would  seem  that  in  this  respect  the  country  is  little  better  otF  than 
it  was  at  the  earliest  period  referred  to  in  the  table. 


Pcstod  (or  which  on  »cnB* 
hMlieduUkui. 

Connunption 
of  what 
perbovL 

Home  produue 
ptv  omJ. 

Defldoncy 
porhoMd. 

t*«. 

BiubQli 
pn-MinniD. 

Bwbda 
P9r  uiimm. 

Bushels 
per  Miittiu. 

1862-66   

6-2 
6-4 
6-4 
6-4 
6  3 
C-7 

2-5 
.36 
3-7 
4-0 
3-8 
3-6 

8-7 

1867-71    1 

2-8 

1872-76 

27 

1877-81    

1H82-86    

2-4 
2-7 

18tf7-91 ,..„..., 

31 

The  deficiency  for  the  last  five  years  was  3  bushels  per  head,  Deddcncy  per 
equivalent  to  45  per  cent,  of  the  whole  consumption.  Taking 
for  granted  that  the  consumption  of  wheat  will  not  be  more  than 
C-5  busheU  per  head  during  1893,  tlie  probable  requirements  for 
the  coming  year,  exclusive  of  seetl,  will  be  7,730,000  buahels,  to 
obtain  which,  if  a  crop  be  reaped  averaging,  say,  13*1  bushels  per 
acre,  *hich  is  the  mean  production  of  New  South  Wales  for  the 
Uftt  thirty  years,  the  breadth  of  land  to  be  sown  would  nee<l  to  be 
about  1^82,500  acres,  or  225,800 acres  more  than  the  groin-producing 
area  of  the  past  season. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  Now  South  Wales  as  shown 
above  amounta  to  6*5  bushels  per  head ;  a  rate  which  is  higher  than 


ConauiupCiou 


that  of  most  couutriee  whose  records  have  been   available  for 

refei-ence;  the  excess  over  that  of  the  UxuUnl  Kingdom  being  0*6 

bushels  per  head.     The  coiisutiiption  includes  what  is  used  for  all 

purposes  except  seed,  a  fact  which  must  be  bonio  in  mind,  as  the 

quantity  of  flour  used  for  the  ntanufacture  of  biscuits  and  other 

articles,  lis  well  as  for  other  tliau  food  jiurponea,  is  uot  iuconsiderable. 

The    following    is    the    average    cousuinption  •for    the    principal 

countries ; — 

ConnunpUoD  per  Haul, 
(BiMtwU) 

United  Kingdam 5*fl 

France  6*1 

Oermany  3*0 

Russia   2-1 

Austria 2D 

Italy 5-4 

Spain  and  Portugal G'4 

Belgium  and  Holland 5*0 

Scandinavia 1*4 

Turkey Gl 

United  SUtM 5*4 

Cansda 6*6 

Australasia  6*6 

That  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  will  be  found  below  : — 

New  South  Waloa  6*5 

Victoria 0*0 

Queensland  6*1 

South  Austtalia » C'!i 

Western  Australia 9*3 

Taaniania ^  6*7 

New  Zealand 7*5 

The  consumption  of  Victoria  hna  been  estimated  from  tlie  quantity 
of  flour  made,  less  the  net  imports,  as  stated  in  the  Yictoriau  Year 
Book.  Tlie  crop  returns  would  give  for  the  past  five  yean  an 
average  consumption  of  5*2  bushels.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  coirespondence  between  t)»e  two  sets  of  flgqres. 


IMPORTATIOX    OF   BKEADSTTTFPS. 


The  relative   proporUons  of  flour  and  wheat  imported   have  lainorutimi 
.  .  ,  o'  orwlrtuir*. 

changed  Tery  oonsiaerably  during  the  laat  twenty-hve  years,  as 

will  be  seen  hereunder  : — 


Average  yearly  Ttnport  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


FUnr  In  •qaiTalunt 
of  wheat. 


WIlMt. 


1887-71 
1472-76 
\977-9\ 

1S87-91 


Buabelo. 

1,060.893 
905.540 

1.01i.I05 
1,52<I.U0 

3,193,010 


niubeta. 

801.7(15 

750,706 
838.388 
545.914 
613,180 
1,180,417 


These  Bgnres  would  seem  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the  docUao  in 
mill-power  of  the  Colony  is  deticient^  but  this  is  only  a  partial  JSt  Unportod^j 
view  of  the  case.     A  comparison  between  the  importation  of  flour 
and  the  total  home  consumption  ^'ives  an  entirely  diflerent  result, 
ma  will  be  seen  from  the  next  table.     Tlio  flgures  in  each  case  are 
the  yearly  averages  for  the  difierent  periods  : — 

Comparison  between  amount  of  Flour  Imported  and  Made 
in  the  Colony, 


TMh)  wMwimpliDO 

Vlour  hnported  lor 

Floor  muiiifwy 

Panent«««  nf  flnur 

of  Aoar  in 

Iwinc  coniuniptlan 
In  vqairalttot  of 

turcd  In  tbo 

nuumfiU'tarcd  in 

Pwiod. 

ntttlntaBtol 

Colony  In  eqalvft- 

tlloColriiiy  towholo 

whnL 

wbmt. 

Itait  of  whaat. 

vonsumiKloti. 

Tauiy  ftverafs. 

Ye»riy  ftverm^ 

Ycvly  »voni|;o. 

Yeftrly  areraffe. 

Dtnhek. 

Bnabela. 

Boshela. 

laBMa 

2,397,139 

644,208 

1,762.931 

73-1 

M»n 

3.038.512 

610.080 

2.428.432 

79-9 

tS7S-70 

3.638,081 

M04.fi«7 

2.833,384 

77*8 

isn-ai 

4,415,178 

1,170.720 

3.244.458 

73-5 

U83-W 

5,742,906 

1,885.220 

3.S57.6S6 

(J7-2 

1887-91 

7,159,761 

2,275,402 

4,884,359 

08 -2 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  though  the  mill-power  jfjii-powor 
of  the  Colgny,  or  rather  the  manufacture  of   flour,  has   hardly  t^""""npt»»". 
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Export  or 
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for  hay. 
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kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  consumption,  the  actual  quantity 
of  flour  manufactured  yearly  has  increased  from  an  average  of 
1,752,931  bushels  to  4,884,359  bushels. 

The  change  in  the  character  of  the  imports  not«Kl  above,  that  is, 
the  substitution  of  ilour  for  grain,  is  attributable  to  a  change  in 
tho  marketa  whence  the  supply  is  drawn,  Victoria  having  to  & 
large  extent  superseded  South  Australia.  The  prominence  of 
Victoria  as  an  exporter  of  breadstuffs  to  New  South  Wales  dates 
from  1878,  and  the  excess  of  flour  over  wheat  exported  by  that 
Colony  ia  very  pronounced.  South  Australia,  wlience  the  chief 
supply  of  New  South  Wales  was  formerly  drawn,  and  from  which 
large  quantities  are  still  obtained,  has,  since  the  competition  of 
Victoria  became  formidable  to  her,  greatly  diminished  the  pro- 
portion of  wheat  to  flour,  so  that  latterly  the  quantity  of  South 
Australian  wheat  sunt  to  this  Colony  has  been  comparatively 
insigniflcant.  Of  late  years  New  Zealand  has  become  an  important 
factor  in  the  grain  market,  and  the  general  failure  of  the  crop  of 
1888-9  throughout  continental  Australia  operated  greatly  in  favour 
of  that  Colony,  whose  crop  was  as  bountiful  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
Australasia  was  scanty. 

The  export  of  breadstufTa  from  New  South  Wales  represents 
for  the  most  part  a  re-export  of  foreign  produce,  Queensland  being 
the  chief  buyer.  In  the  year  1861  the  export,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  small,  suddenly  increased  tlireefold.  And  though 
showing  a  decline  during  the  succeeding  years  it  still  retains 
respectable  proportions,  the  average  during  the  last  five  y 
being  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  quantity  imported. 

Wheat  is  also  grown  in  considerable  quantities  for  hay  and  dry 
fodder  for  cattle,  and  the  area  under  cultivation  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, although  the  produce  is  stiU  short  of  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  The  whole  of  the  wheat  grown  for  hay  in  the 
Colony  is  consumed  locally.  Tho  following  statement  shows  tfae 
extent  of  land  under  wheat  for  hay,  with  the  yearly  producev 
during  sixteen  years  : — 


CULTIVATION   OP  "VTHEAT  FOR   HAY. 


Area  under  Wheat  for  Hay,  and  Yield. 

•ncMSl 
MAcdi. 

Aem. 

Prodnoc  In 

tOM. 

ktmtt 

jut  tetm. 

Year 

Ended  31 
Mareb. 

Acre*. 

Produce  in: 
ton*. 

Ammgrn 
p«r  mer*. 

1877 

17.115 

21,297 

1-24 

1885 

86,.'>&4 

87,328 

I -01 

1878 

29,640 

29,137 

0  98 

1886 

105,122 

74,606 

0-71 

1879 

22.8S8 

31,320 

l-3tt 

1887 

74,070 

109.851 

1-48 

ISSO 

25.281 

32,943 

1-30 

1888 

00,340 

70.392 

MG 

1881 

41,137 

44,037 

1-07 

1889 

102.838 

42,041 

0-41 

1882 

39,428 

42,378 

1-07 

IS'JO 

82,880 

140.348 

1-69 

18S» 

42,51*2 

43,997 

103 

1891 

83,827 

96,014 

115 

1884 

48,348 

fifi.UO 

ri2 

1892 

66.435 

75,883 

1'14 

From  the  foregoing  6garc8  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cuttivation  caiUTniion  of 
of  wheat  for  hay  is  increasing  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  for  incrcuinr. 
grain,  the  area  so  cultivated  having  reached  in  1888-89  eix  times 
that  cultivated  for  the  same  purpose  in  1S77 ;  since  then  the  urea 
devoted  to  hay  was  not  so  large,  the  seasons  being  generally  ao 
propitious  that  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  area  sown  with 
wheat  was  allowed  to  come  to  grain  than  in  former  years.  Long 
series  of  dry  years  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  increased 
area  devoted  to  hay,  but  the  steady  demand  for  hay  and  chaff, 
wheaten  as  well  as  oaten,  and  the  large  import  of  this  produce, 
fully  justify  an  extension  of  its  cultivation.  There  still  exists  a 
considerable  difference  between  the  demand  for  hay  and  the  supply 
from  within  tho  Colony,  as  there  was  in  1890  a  net  import  of 
32,494  tons  of  hay  and  chaff,  principally  for  consumption  in  the 
Metropolitan  district,  and  57,713  tons  in  1891  ;  but  this  difference 
is  well  within  the  capacity  of  the  Colony  to  produce. 

The  total  area  under  wheat  in  1891,  both  for  grain  and  for  hay, 
was  -123,101  acres,  producing  3,9C3,60S  bushels  of  grain,  25,211 
tool  straw,  and  75,883  tons  of  hay,  the  value  of  oil  kinds  of 
produce  being  Xl,055,252. 


MAIZE. 


The  cultivation  of  maize  is  almost  as  important  as  that  of  wheat,  p^^pai «.«! 
^^^^td  forms  the  staple  industty  in  the  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  «'cttlA™«W' 
'Srhieh  are  peculiarly  adapted,  both  by  soil  and  the  climate,  for  the 
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growth  of  tliis  oeraaL  On  the  table-land  also  its  cultivation  is 
attendeil  with  fair  reeulta,  but  as  the  land  rises  in  elevation  so 
docs  tlie  avnrage  produce  per  acre  proportionately  decrease.  At- 
teu)j)t»  have  heQix  umde  to  grow  maize  in  the  western  diviuiou  of 
the  Colony,  but  success  has  only  been  met  with  under  special 
conditions  of  natural  or  arti6eial  irrigation,  for  the  plant  demands 
ft  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  and  thrives  l>etter  in  the  moi&t 
climates  of  the  coaet  than  anywhere  cine  in  the  country.  Although 
the  area  under  maize  is  much  less  than  that  under  wheat  cultiva- 
tion, the  gross  yield  obtained,  measured  in  bushels,  is  frequently 
as  large  as,  and  in  some  seasons  greatly  exceedsi  that  of  wheat. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
duction of  maize  during  the  seven  years  which  ended  with  March, 
1892f  as  well  as  the  average  yield  obtained  in  each  district : — 

M&iee. — Average  Yield  per  Acre  in  Principal  Districts. 


District. 


Hftinwinib  and  New  Enj^uid 


lUitinga  and  Muining. 

Tbf)  CUronce 

Ute  Uiulmioiid   

UmnoD     

OlouMftar  

QlODllUIM    

Hunter  River  Teltex    • 

Mttdgto 

Ttamut 


UAWkeiiburv    tod     Nepe&a 

lUvon'  V&tleyi, 
SontbCuMt 


OlbirtlMrtetfl 


Bmb«U 
lO-O 
4S-3 
38-0 
38-6 
30-0 
31*3 

aw 

S3-8 

ss-a 

831 

33-& 
U-1 


1383-7  1887-3  ISSMt  lSa»-a) 


ISM^l 


18-0 
S«-6 
91-3 

ec-a 

18*1 
30 -A 
lO'S 

won 

36-0 
SOU 
S2-3 
1T« 


DtMkcla    U^«Im-U 


U-0 
947 

23-Q 
46  0 
S3-3 
431] 
Sl-O 
S3-0 
24-1 
K-ft 
40-0 

sa-fi 

39-0 

n-g 


ia-4 

84-0 

34 -S 
SSli 
3S-3 
337 
SO-4 
10-8 
ST-O 
6*3 
45*3 
SB-0 
81-4 
12-3 


lO-S 
41  "t 

81-0 
SI'S 
31-3 
83*0 
28-1 
10-8 
fi-O 
S07 
40*8 
t4-& 
30-9 
81-4 


90-0 
34 'B 
38-8 
41  •& 
303 
U'3 

se-3 

£3-3 
tS-3 

»'3 
80^ 
2Sil 
847 

107 


1801-S 


IBS 
•77 
33*3 
38*4 
34-4 
SS-8 
317 
£17 
34-0 
337 
33-0 
tl-O 
34 '3 
10*1 


18*4 
84*8 
St^ 
H-3 

r7 

St'4 
S9-t 

n-3 


31-8 

131 


Ooutnroductlon 


uoutni 


Tt  will  be  seen  that  the  average  production  is  greatost  in  the 
north  and  south  coast  districts.     In  tbe  Hawkesbury  and  N«p 
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and  the  Hunter  Ri%*er  v&lleys,  where  oiiltiration  extends  to  a 
ll  grentcr  distance  from  the  coafit,  and  is  under  altered  circumstances 
I  aa  to  rainfall,  the  yield  is  somewhat  less  ;  while  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  country  the  decline  is  very  appreciable,  for  in  the 
ditttricta  of  Tamworth,  New  England,  and  Mudgee,  tlie  average 
yield  is  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  the  north  coast. 


rhe  dutrict  of  Tumut  appears,  however,  to  be  an  exception  to  Favouraiiie 
ine  general  rule,  as  the  yield  is  almost  as  large  and  even  more  divtrut  of 
regular  than  in  tlie  coast  district.  But  tlie  area  under  mai/e  culti- 
ration  at  Tumut  is  hardly  largo  enough  to  justify  any  deduction 
being  drawn  from  its  exceptional  yield.  It  may,  however,  lx« 
ftoted  that  Tamut  stands  at  the  head  of  the  other  agricultural 
districts  aa  regards  its  high  and  well  sustained  average  yield 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  crops,  a  cirourastance  attributable  to 
the  general  excellence  of  the  soil,  and  the  fairly  abundant  and 
regnlar  supply  of  rain  with  wliich  the  disttict  i8  favoured.  The 
relative  position  of  the  distncts  where  maize  is  principally  grown 
is  aa  follows : — 


North  CoMi    

Tttmot 

SoathCxHWt 

Hawkatbttry  snd  Nepean... 

Hantcr  Hlver 

Uleit  Innes  

Tainworth  uidNcw  EngUnil 

Mudgee 

Other  districtt,  where  maize 
is  not  grown  in  large 
quaniitMa     


.  I,.     -                         ■■!  I                          MaUc  ;frou'tnff 

Arsntn  per  acre  MaxiamniavLrmg-e  lliniumm  avcmtfti  in  varlotu 

(or  the  period  prr  lure  for  any       per  acre  (or  any 

U86-180L  oiw  ytnr.        1       ono  yttr. 


dtitrktk. 


' 


The  area  nndcr  maize  cultivation  was  increased  from  57,959  increase  tn  u 

devotvd  to 

^eres  in  the  year  1862  to  174,577  in   1892,  and   was  therefore  n>«^e- 


tban  trebled  in  thirty  years.     Considered  in  the  light  of  the 
gonenU  advance  of  settlement,  particularly  in  those  districts  where 
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this  cereal  may  be  successfully  cultivated,  there  is  uotliing  remark- 
able  iu  the  progress  thus  exliibitetl,  especially  as  there  is  no  lack  of 
Inrid  in  New  South  Wales  fit  for  maize  cultivation.  The  fact  is, 
TievertholeAs,  worthy  of  notioo,  that  in  the  year  1888  an  odiliLional 
area  of  24,705  acres  was  laid  down  with  maize  for  grain,  a  much 
greater  increase  than  was  shown  during  any  of  the  previous  twenty- 
five  ycai-s,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1870,  when  25,073  acres 
wore  added  to  the  area  binder  maize  ;  last  year  the  area  showed 
a  decrease  of  16,575  ficres,  principally  in  the  Macleay  district 
where  many  farmers,  discouraged  by  the  low  price  realised  for 
this  cereal,  are  putting  their  land  to  other  uses. 

The  folloTS'ing  table  shows  the  state  of  maize  cultivation  in  the 
Colony  during  the  period  referred  to — 1863  to  1892  inclusive: — 

Maize — Area  under  Crop,  and  Yield. 


Vwir 
31  Uwch. 

Area 
unHer 
crop. 

Yldd. 

Avor- 
acre. 

Y»-iir 

emlnl 
m  XUrcJL 

Araa 
nn(1t>r 
crop. 

TlcOd. 

Av«fw 

Acres. 

Boibeb. 

Btubel* 

Acre*. 

Bnshelt. 

DoMi 

1363 

75,991 

2.559,258 

33-6 

1879 

130,532 

4.420,580 

ftS-S 

1SC4 

05.B89 

2.025.950 

'M'3 

1880 

135.034 

4,761.856 

35-2 

1865 

101,584 

3,114,212 

30-6 

1831 

127.196 

4,518,807 

35*5 

18G6 

113,443 

2.759,904 

24-3 

1882 

117.478 

4.330.956 

36-» 

18C7 

I!0,ai9 

3.S7S.0G4 

32-4 

IS83 

118.180 

4,057.636 

34-3 

ISCS 

U5.522 

3,132,505 

271 

1884 

123,634 

4.538,004 

367 

1860 

120,807 

3.777,405 

31-2 

1885 

115.000 

3,389.fi05 

»'8 

1870 

1'28.041 

4,880,805 

381 

IH8tt 

132,700 

4,336,163 

32-6 

1871 

107,173 

2.340,654 

21-8 

1887 

140,957 

3,825.146 

26-0 

1872 

110,950 

4,015,073 

3:}'4 

3S8S 

171.662 

4,953.125 

288 

1873 

116,745    3,984,958 

341 

1889 

166,101 

4.910,404 

205 

1874 

UC.64S,  4,128.865 

35-3 

1890 

173,836 

5.354.827 

308 

1875 

118,436 

3,618,436 

30-5 

ISfll 

191,152 

6,713.205 

29-9 

1876 

117.582 

3,410,517 

29-0 

1892 

174,577 

6.721,706 

328 

1877 

116,364 

3.879,537 

33-3 

1878 

105,510 

3.551,806 

33-6 

Mea 

A  for  30  3 

rears    

31-7 

PROSPECTS   OF   MAIZE   GROWING 


The  production  per  acre,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  Avonpiprodi 
figures,  is  a  somewliat  variable  item,  ranging  from  a  minimum 
of  21*8    bushels,    which   -was   obtaine<l    in  the  year  1871,    to   a 
maximum  of  38*1  in  1870. 

The  following  table,  compiled  for  Uic  purjiose  of  showing  the 
annual  movement  of  the  maize  market  for  the  last  ten  years,  also 
&howB  the  yearly  requirements  for  iiome  consumption  : — 


w 

pRMludfon. 

Import. 

Export. 

Bateooe 

In  favour  of 

Export. 

Oonnunption. 

BilahcU. 

Buhols. 

fiiuhel*. 

lUtsheU. 

Bushels. 

1682 

4.075,635 

41,093 

179,289 

138.196 

3.919,439 

1883 

4,5,18,004 

114,927 

303,394 

188,467 

4.3,'J0,137 

1884 

3,389,505 

110,061 

210.956 

106395 

3,282,610 

188S 

4,336,163 

116.600 

399,526 

282,926 

4,053.237 

1886 

3,823,146 

94,673 

196,996 

102,323 

3,722,823 

1887 

4,953.125 

27*2, 1(M 

337,204 

65,100 

4.883,025 

1888 

4,910.404 

152,010 

342.f>fl3 

190,083 

4.720,321 

1888 

5,354,827 

237,660 

366,063 

128,403 

6,226.424 

1890 

5.713,205 

663,721 

30,811 

Import. 
532,910 

6.246,115 

1891 

5,721,706 

290,788 

17.626 

273,100 

5,994.866 

The  future  of  this  branch  of  ainricultural  imlustry  seems  p'"*""'*' 
limitei  to  the  supply  of  local  vrantK,  as  New  South  WaleH  i.s 
juljaoent  to  several  mai^e-producing  countries  which  are  already 
commencing  to  comi>ete  with  her  in  her  owii  market**.  Until 
1890  the  Colony  pnxlucetl  more  than  could  bo  loiailly  consume*!, 
and  exported  a  small  quantity  to  her  southern  neighbours  ;  but 
since  then,  owing  to  a  nudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  niaizo, 
Uie  reason  for  which  is  not  appai-ent,  the  large  production  of  the 
aeaaons  1690  and  1891  would  Keem  to  have  been  insufficient, 
806,000  bushels  of  grain  having  been  imported.  As,  however, 
the  deficiency  in  the  crops  had  not  the  u.sual  result  of  causing  a 
very  sensible  iacreaso  in  the  prices  paid  to  the  New  South  Wales 


lood. 


farmers,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  thi»  large  imiiorta- 
tion  had  not  for  its  object  the  kecjnng  of  a  stock  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  dealers  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  a  liardenin^  of  the 
wholii'sule  prices.  In  such  case  the  deficiency  in  the  production 
"would  be  wore  apparent  than  real.  However  this  may  be,  it  does 
not  seom  probable  that  this  branch  of  farming  can  be  expanded 
with  much  profit  to  the  growers,  unless  the  local  consumption 
ehoukl  iMicomn  considei-ably  increased. 

Maize  is  not  only  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  but  a  small  area  is 
sown  for  green  food  for  cattle,  oliiefly  on  dairy  fanns.  In  1891 
the  area  thus  cultivated  was  4,G86  acrcj),  the  greater  part  in  the 
Camdon  and  South  Coast  districts,  and  the  electorate  of  Molong. 
Tlie  total  area  cultivated  with  maize  in  1892  was  179,263  acres. 


OATS 


PHnH|al  rentrca 

ofcMtoulliva- 

tlon. 


This  cereal  is  cultivated  as  a  grain  crop,  principally  in  the  wheat- 
gi*owing  districts  of  the  Colony  ;  and  aa  it  is  essentially  a  produce 
of  cold  climates  it  thrives  best  in  those  pattH  of  the  country  with 
a  winter  of  some  severity.  Bathurat,  Carcojir,  Orange,  The  Hume, 
Monaro,  and  New  England  arc  the  principal  centres  of  oat  culti- 
vation, but  tho  latter  distinct  yields  the  best  cro[».  The  avemge 
of  the  Colony  for  1891-9^  is  21*;i,  which  may  bo  considered 
fair  yiehL  The  Northern  Tableland  averaged  22*8  hi 
Tmit^rfield  heading  tho  list  with  2G*9.  Tn  the  soiithorn  cOAS^^ 
districts  the  average  was  21-2,  and  the  south-western  slopes 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  24*1  bushels  to  the  acre. 


No  oats  are  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  coastal  disfcridB 
for  the  purpose  of  a  grain  crop.  In  the  southern  coast  dinnois 
the  area  under  oats  for  grain  is  very  limited,  but  that  under  oats 
for  hay  or  green  food  Is  not  inconsiderable.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  state  of  tho  cultivation  of  this  crop  since  1862  : — 


Tcvaatet 

AltA. 

Pm- 

Avcmee 

Year  ended 

Area. 

Pro- 

Avcrmffe 

nitonh. 

duoKion. 

ptr  KTC 

aiMuch. 

duotion. 

per  aero. 

Acm. 

Bitmheh. 

BUJltlulH. 

Aerw 

ntuhels. 

BiMhelK. 

1803 

7,224 

152.42(1 

21   1 

1878 

18,580 

358,853 

19-3 

1863 

9.98H 

2<)1.4t5 

20-2 

1879 

22,129 

447.912 

20-2 

ISM 

13,022 

213,924 

16-4 

1880 

23.863 

616.937 

21-6 

]N«5 

14,098 

189.524 

13-4 

ISSI 

17.922 

356.12! 

19-9 

1H66 

10.i»30 

iH>.()ur> 

10  *« 

1NS2 

1«.347 

;i5ti.56(i 

21-8 

1887 

U.UU 

3*>4,()2S 

20-4 

1683 

24.S17 

017.465 

34-9 

111(18 

13,U'i 

lMi,iH45 

n» 

1884 

17,SI0 

376.036 

21 -I 

1869 

12.1-29 

164,HB7 

13  iJ 

1885 

19.472 

425,920 

21-9 

1870 

17,30! 

400,766 

23*2 

1886 

14.117 

279.107 

19-8 

1S71 

10.0S3 

119.365 

ri-2 

18S7 

23.947 

600,892 

251 

18f7« 

13.7D5 

280,887 

20-3 

18K8 

19.393 

394,762 

20-3 

1873 

13.586 

270.967 

lfl-9 

KSKU 

7,984 

109.931 

13*8 

1874 

16.524 

:«2  449 

19-5 

1890 

22,358 

543.  3;M) 

24-3 

1875 

17.973 

21»3,135 

10-3 

ISDl 

14.102 

256.659 

18-2 

1878 

18.855 

3.'>2.960 

18-7 

1892 

12,958 

276,259 

21-3 

1877 

31.828 

40U91C 

21-2 

It  will  be  eeen  that  tbe  cultivation  of  oats  for  grain  hoa  been  ^i'7o?!S5[iS' 
very  irrtjpularly  purfeUfnl  during  the  period  embracctl  by  this  table, 
ni^inf:;  ntpiOly  during  the  earlier  years  and  remaining  practically 
s-tationary  nince  1877.  Tlie  market  for  ocvts  is  chiefly  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  the  demand  duptinda  largely  upon  the 
price  of  maize. 

The   arermffe    production   of    oats    for    the    period    1862-92  AvonHreyUM 

.  .  .  per  ottCi 

WM    19'S   bushfls  per   acre,  the  miniuiuni  obtained   in  any  year 

b«u^  lO'O   bu-slifls  in   the  season  1865-00.   and    the   maximum 

S5'l   biiahelfl  iu  that  of    1886-87.     Compared  witli  the   other 

continental    Colonies,    New   South   Wales   holds,    in   regard    to 

ax'ero^f*  yield,  the  second   rank,   V'ictoria  coming  first,  but  boUi 

tlioae  colonies  are  surpassed  by  Tasmania  nnd  New  Ze^-lflnd.    The 

climate  of  thost^  two  colonies  iu  much  more  adapted  for  the  huc- 

OQMful  cuItiTation  of  this  grain,   the  average  produce  of    New 

Zraland  in  parti'.-nlar  being  very  nearly  equal  per  acre  to  that  of 

Ute  United  Kingdom,  and  on  a  [lar  witli  the  best  oat-pixKlucing 

oountriee  of  the  Old  World. 


In  the  following  tabic  figures  will  bo  found  giving  the  average  AvorecejieU 
rxinw  per  acre  in  each  of   the  AuBtmlasian  Colonies  during  N.8.waiM  and; 
'Seventeen  years,  the  records  for  Queensland  alone  being  incomplete.  ** 
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The  avCTRge  yield  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  where  AvcT»KcyicUi 

•      1  r  II  Inprtncipftl 

are  exteusively  grown  is  aa  lollows : —  t-ountriai. 


PHncii«l  OKt-frowtnr  ooontriei. 


Awnge  pfodnov  ol 

oata  per  acre. 


HolUnd 

Belgiain 

Norway  

ViLitod  Kingdom... 

Dennftrk 

Fnnoe    

Vnited  States  of  America 

Germany 

Auatria 

Htuigary    

Italy  

Koaaia    

Gape  of  Ttood  Hope    ..... 
New  Sooth  WiOea  


BoJihela. 
42-1 
41-8 
397 
377 
32-3 
26-0 
26-0 
21-9 
20*9 
20-2 
19'3 
12-3 
8-1 
21-9 


I      Tlie  cultivation  of  oata  as  a  staple  agriculturril  crop  has  'been  cuWmtion  of 

;iuuch  n^leoted  in  New    South  Wales,  though  the  return  has 

•  not  been  unsatisfactory.     It  is  possible  that  in  tlie  near  future 

;  tluftgruia  will  receive  greater  attention,  especially  as  the  deticiency 

I  Ijetween  the  production  and  the  consumption  is  very  considerable. 

The  elevated   districts  of  Monaro,   Argyle,   Bathurst,   and   New 

Eogland,  in    preference   to    other  parts  of    the  Colony,    contain 

vaal  areas  of  land  where  the  cultivation  of  oats  could  be  carried 

OD  with  remunerative  results 

In  connection  wiUi  this  subject  it  may  not  be  generally  known  oatflosa 

fattealng  food. 
!  Ibat  the  relative  nourishment  of  oats  exceeds  that  of  either  luoize 

or  wheat,  weight  for  weight     If  100  be  taken  as  the  value  of  oats 

for  fattening  puqKwes,  the  respective  values  of  equal  weights  of 

the  Giber  cereals  are : — 

Date 100 

Wheat    70 

Maizti 62 

And  for  e<{ual  measures  : — 

OaU 100 

Wheat 131 

MaiM 107 
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S»ipp*.V  from 
Mew  ZcAljmd. 


■ttMlir 


OaU  fur  bay 

ftod  Biraoo  food. 


Tho  prodaction  of  this  grain  is  far  from  Batisfying  tbe  wanta  of 
the  Colony,  and  the  importation  is,  therefore,  very  large,  1,470,746 
bushels  of  the  pRtimated  value  of  i^l45,3K9,  having  been  iniportwl 
from  abroad  in  tbe  year  1891.  New  Zealand  i»  the  principal 
source  of  supply,  the  quantity  obtained  from  that  colony  in  1891 
being  1, 324,9^1  S  bushels.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  Colony  cjiu  be  independent  of  outside  assistance  in  regard  to 
tho  supply  of  oat»,  as,  for  some  yrars  past  tht3  average  qaantity 
produced  was  only  25  per  cent,  of  tbe  amount  consumed,  and  then* 
>vould  thus  be  an  ample  market  within  New  South  Wales  for  tbr 
produce  of  62,000  acres  more  than  is  uaually  reaped. 

In  (larts  of  the  Colony  where  the  climate  is  not  suitable  for 
maturing  the  grain,  a  large  area  is  sown  for  hay.  The  area  under 
oats  for  this  purpose  has  increased  from  28,109  acres  in  1862  to 
120,488  acres  in  1.S87,  being  over  four  and  a  half  times  as  large 
in  tho  latter  iis  in  the  former  year.  In  1888  the  area  under  oatt* 
for  hay  had  fallen  to  86,451  acres,  and  it  was  slightly  lower  in 
1889.  In  1S90,  however,  there  was  an  increase  to  103,129  aci-es, 
but  last  year  the  areti  boil  fallen  to  76,589.  Oaten  hay  is  much  in 
demand,  and  sells  readily  at  remunerative  prices  ;  and,  as  there  i» 
less  expense  and  lighter  labour  attached  to  this  form  of  cultivatioo, 
the  systeai  of  growing  oats  for  hay  is  conse<juently  more  in 
favour  with  the  farmers  of  New  8oiith  Wales  than  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  grain.  The  area  nnder  the  two  crops  stood  to  ench 
other  in  the  following  relation  in  the  year  1891*92:  — 

Area  under  o«tB  for  grain 12,958  acres. 

Area  mideroata  for  hay 76,589      „ 

Total 89,547  acras. 


The  area  harvested  for  grain  was  only  14'1  per  cent,  of  the 
total  area  sown  with  oats.  The  following  statement  shows  the 
cultivation  of  oaten  hay  since  1877,  and  the  yicM  per  acre: — 


-  ^ 

1 

J 

OATS   AND   BABLKT.                                                     39H 

OuItiTAtiotL  of  Oata  for  Hay-.                                               ^J 

f                  Vfvenilal  Much. 

Am. 

Proiluc«.                                          ^^^H 

TOtiL              PBTMra                     ^^H 

1877 

IW« -, 

1870 

aurcs. 

77.212 

79.333 

61.684 

67,877 

68.758 

86^088 

112,477 

I07,4.->1 

121,922 

06,946 

126,488 

86.451 

85,439 

103.129 

70.463 

70.689 

tons. 

08.901 

87.660 

75,138 

84,915 

77.811 

100^773 

140,970 

1 13,890 

149,489 

72,484 

182,9*21 

96,126 

40,753 

156.920 

71.305 

86.077 

tons.                    ^^H 
1'28                      ^^1 
1  10                  ^^1 
1-2L                    ^H 
1-25                     ^^1 
113                     ^^1 

■ 

0-75                    ^H 

■ 
1-52                     ^^1 

1-01           ^H 

112                     ^^1 

1880  „ 

18S1    - 

1808 

1883 

I8SI „ 

1885 

1888 „ 

1887 » 

!     "«» 

1880 

1890 

1891  ^ 

1892 -, ^ 

In  addition  to  the  area  cultivated  for  grain  and  hay,  a  aamll  {Jjj ''""*"*"     1 

extent  of  land  is  yearly   sown  for  green  foo<:l  ;   last  season  2,003                       ■ 

,     acres  of  oat  lands  were  so  used.     The  total  area  under  oats  during                ^^^ 

the  year  ending  31st  March,  1892,  was  therefore  91,550  acres.                      ^^H 

BARLEY.                                                                ^^% 

The  cultivation  of  barley  is  very  limited,  the  total  area  under  {iSj^^bJlJjpy  J 
grain  in  1890  being  only  5,440  acres, — less  than  it  was  tweuty-six                        1 
ycttniago,  but  decreased  to  4,459  acres  in  1892.     The  following                      1 
talJe    illustrates  the  state   of  barley  cultivation  since   the  year               ^^H 
1862.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  production  of  l{jd9  waa  less  than             ^^| 
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in  any  year  of  tlie  series,  1863  alone  excepted,  but  in  1892  the  I 

production  amounted  to  93,440  bushels.                                                1 

Coltivation  of  Barley  for  Grain.                             1 

Tcu  ended 

81  kUrch. 

Arta  undur 
l»rU-v  ft>r 

Production. 

Yeaj  ended 

Area  under                          H 

bulej  for      Prodnctiflib  ■ 

Krmln.                             ■ 

A  err*. 

Rn«hel«. 

AOTBB. 

BltthdtL 

1SC2 

3,02* 

41,054 

1878 

5,055 

90,4^ 

186.'{ 

2,53* 

30,636 

1879 

6.152 

132,072 

18G4 

4,(m3 

67.009 

1880 

6.130 

131,541 

1865 

4,7;w 

60,355 

1S81 

8,056 

163,395 

1866 

5,844 

58.370 

1882 

6.426 

135,218 

1867 

6,2U 

01,741 

1883 

6,473 

133.050 

1S68 

5.140 

62,39*^ 

1884 

6,081 

106,496 

1869 

6,397 

94,715 

1885 

7»035 

148.869 

1870 

9,152 

148,617 

1886 

fi/^/ 

85,006 

1871 

4,650 

47,701 

1887 

6,079 

132.949 

1872 

3.402 

55.284 

1883 

4.402 

84.5.1S 

1873 

3,727 

70,708 

1880 

3,318 

36,780 

1874 

3.559 

66,225 

1890 

5,440 

113.100 

1875 

3.D84 

69,053 

1801 

4,937 

81.381 

1876 

4,817 

98,756 

\mi 

4,459 

03,446 

1877 

5,603 

134,158 

4i 

Darioy  irrown  in      IfearJy  one-fourth  of  the  whole  acreage  tinder  barley  is  to  bft 
\iu:^^         found  in  the  central  table-land,  and  a  large  propoi-tion  is  produced  ia 

the  western  slopes  and  table-land  of  the  Southern  Division.     Tlia 

electorates  having  the  largest  area  of  barley  for  grain  are  TamworUi, 

Hastings  and  Mniaiing,  and  the  Upper  Hunter    Veiy  little  barlpy 

is  cultivated  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  although 

it  might  be  grown  Kaccessfully  in  the  New  England  districts 

At«r«n                 '^^^^  average  production  per  acre  during  the  season  lS91-93jWjfl 

prMMtiOD.         20*96  bushels  per  acre,  or  equal  to  1*54  per  cent,  above  the  ftv^^^H 

for  the  previous  ten  years,  which  amounted  to  19*4*2  bushels.     Thai 

condition  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the  small  and  uncertain  demaiul« 

for  the  grain  within  the  Colony.                                                             m 

PRODUCTION  A^^)  COKSUMPTION  OF  GRAIN. 


In  1891  tbe  net  quantity  of  barley  imported  to  make  up  the  Qu&ntityor 

deficiency  of  home  production  amounted  to  60»933  bushels,  valued 

at  X7,663,  principally  obtained  from  Victoria  and  New  Zealand. 
It  would  therefore  require  a  vei*y  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the 

farmers  to  bring  the  production  of  this  grain  up  to  the  level  of 

tbe  consumption. 

An  area  very  nearly  equal  to  that  cultivated  for  grain  is  usually  Baiicy  for 
laid  down  for  hay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing  green  fodder 
for  cattle.     During  last  season  the  figures  were  4,459  acres  of 
barley  for  grain  ;  2,GG7  acres  of  barley  for  hay  and  green  food, 
the  total  area  cultivated  being  7,126  acres. 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  GliAIN. 

The  total  consumption  of  grain  of  all  kinds  in  New  South 
Wales,  calculated  on  tlie  l>a.sia  of  the  last  ten  years,  amounts  to 
13*5  bushels  per  head  of  population,  whilst  the  produce  of  the 
Colony  is  only  9*4  buahels.  The  deficiency  in  the  production  of 
wheat  amounts  to  40*7  per  cent.^  barley,  36-3  per  cent.,  and  outs, 
74*6  per  cent.  There  is,  however,  an  excess  in  the  production  of 
maize  over  the  local  consumption,  amounting  to  09  per  cent., 
which  reduces  the  total  average  deficiency  in  the  production  of  the 
[irincipal  grain  crops  to  30  per  cent.  There  is  no  apparent  iTason 
why  the  local  production  of  grain  should  not  equal  the  local  de- 
mand ;  on  the  contrary,  the  re.sources  of  the  Colony  are  such  that 
under  norma]  conditions  the  supply  of  grain  should  largely  exceed 
the  requirements,  and  an  increasing  excess  of  production  become 
yearly  available  for  export,  either  as  grain  or  meat. 

The  experience  of  past  years  distinctly  shows  that  in  the  matter  s.s.w.  yieia 
of  soil,  climate,  and  other  natural  conditions,  New  South  Wales  uUiv/ooioalU. 
ia,  on  the  whole,  better  favoured,  and  conwMiurntly  her  avei'nge 
yield  per  acre  of  wheat,  maize,  and  hurley,  is  greater  than  that  of 
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Standurd  w«i;;Ut 
uf  ft  buihel. 


any  other  continental  Aastralian  province,  Victoria  not  exceptetl. 
Extending  the  field  of  companson,  the  prodaction  of  cereaU  i.s 
found  to  reach  an  average  which  places  New  Soutli  Walee  on  a 
level  with  countries  uBually  considered  aa  rich  agricultural  states. 
It  is  hotter  than  the  average  yield  of  the  United  States,  of  Italy, 
and  Hungary  ;  and,  in  some  respects,  almost  on  a  level  with  that 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  The  area  adapted  for  cercAl 
growing  is  very  oonaiderable,  and  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
capabilities  of  tho  various  kinds  of  soils  and  well  devised  lueaas 
of  water  storage,  there  should  be  practically  no  limit  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grain- 

The  weiglit  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  varies  from  f>7J  to  63  lb., 
acconling  to  grade  ;  but  the  standard,  as  enforced  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  assented  to  on  the  10th  February,  1880,  for  this  and 
other  kinds  of  grain  is  stated  to  l>o  as  below  : — 

Wheat 601b.  to  tho  bushel. 

Moixa 56  II  ,1 

Barley— Oipe    fiO  „  t,            . 

„         English  62 

0»te 40  „  „ 

Bye 60  ,.  „ 

PcM    60 

Beans flO  .,  ., 


MINOR  OliA/y  CROPS, 


The  minor  grain  crops  harvested  are  rye,  millet,  and  sorghum. 
Little  can  be  said  on  tliis  subject  except  that,  as  in  the  ca«e  of 
other  cereals,  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  their  production  is  an 
established  fact.  There  is,  howover,  so  little  demand  for  theM 
kinds  of  grain  tliat  their  cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  is  very 
limited. 


LUCERNE  AWB  SOXTX  GRASSES 


The  area  under  ryft  for  grain  in   1891  covered  720  acPCfi,  the  b^c. 
produce  from   which  was  11,390  buslieU,  or  at  the  rate  of  15*8 
huftbels  to  the  acre.     There  were  alHO  307  acres  of  rye  sown  for 
greeu  fCMxi. 

Millet  waa  only  cultivated  over  an  nrea  of  912   acres,  297  of  MiUeu 
which  were  harvested  for  grain,  the  remaining  615  acres  being  cut 
ifreen   for   cattle.     The  greater  part  of   the  crop  of   millet  was 
obtainpd  in  the  Hunter  River  valley.     The  average  production  of 
th#*  Colony  amount^xl  to  17*1  Ijushela  per  arre. 


i        Tl 


The    cultivation  of  Horghum  for    grain  appears  to  have   l>een  Soi-ghuin. 
idoned,  but  the  area  ttown  in  1891  for  green  food  for  cattle 
aiuoiiuted  to  7,268  acres,  chiedy  within  the  dairy  farming  districts 
of  Kiama,  lUawarro,  and  Shoalhaveii. 


SOWy  ORdSSES,  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 

The  area  sown  under  green  food  and  grasses  for  cattle  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  the  Colony,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1 891 
there  were  under  artiticial    gi-asaes    .333,238    acres.     Lucerne  is  tneena, 
grown   in  considerable  quantities   on    the   Hunter  Rive^    Flats, 
and    till*    ruItL\ation   of    this    fo<:ldf*r    is    extending    throughout  , 

the  countr)',  principally  along  tlie  banks  of  the  rivers  on  the 
wwtom  slope  of  the  Groat  Divide.  The  total  acreage  under 
lucerne  in  1^91  was  i-etui-nofl  at  19,861  acres,  cut  for  hay,  and 
|>roducing  45,867  tons  of  fodder,  in  nddition  to  which  thero 
were  l.*>»570  acres  of  lucerne  paddocks. 


Permanent  grasses  are   laid   down  principally  in   tlie   Hunter  AitlfliJikUx  m\ 
rictA,  and  the  South  Coast,  148,434  acres  being  thus  cultivated 
m   the   South    Coaat   districts   alone.      The    practice   of   sowing 
penuaiient  grasses  is  also  extending  to  tlii"  Noith  Coast  districts, 
and  in  1891  there  were  53,685  acres  under  grass  in  the  BicUniond 
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m 
dectorate.     It  ia.  however,  in  those  portions  where  dairy  farming  1 
is  principally  carried  on  that  the  practice  of  laying  down  permanent  1 
grasses  is  most  general.                                                                            M 

POTATOES.                                       ^B 

Ana  under             The  cultivation  of  the  potato  has  shown  little  improvement  foe 

many  years  post.    In  regard  to  acreage  under  crop^  t!ie  area  planted* 

last  year  was  the  largest  recorded.     At  jireseiit  the  Colony  has  to 

make  up  by  importation  from   the  other  colonies  a  considerable 

deliciency, which  in  1891  amounted  to  51,680  tons,  or  nearly  50  pel 

cent,  of  the  total  consumption  for  the  year.    The  total  yield  during 

TbuiunxiiHition  the   same   season  amounted  to  62,283  tons.     The  following  table 

acre.                 illustrates  the   state  of  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  during  each 

year  since  1863  : —                                                                                   J 

Area  under  Potatoes,  and  Yield.                           1 

Tm«Dde<l           .^^ 
SlUuvh.           ^^"* 

Tons. 

Year  imdcd 
3L  tUrch. 

Accec 

Tons. 

1863 

1BB4 

1865 

1866 

1867   . 

1868 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

9,284 

11,618 
14.308 
15,210 

18.810 
ir>,440 
1(1,30] 
17,13-2 
13.027 
14.7:0 
16,124 
14,212 
13,604 
13.S05 
14,171 

24,167 
3'>,141 
52,061 
31,3t37 
43,870 
33,482 
30.768 
54,200 
.^4,118 
44,758 
40,112 
42,281 
38,5G4 
41.2a3 
42,939 

1878 
1879 
1880 
ISSl 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1 889 
IHiK) 
1801 
1592 

13,862 
IB,  724 
10.271 
I9.0&6 
15.f>43 
14,4(12 
14,053 
12,417 
15,166 
17.322 
20,915 
15.419 
17,551 
19,406 
22,560 

34.957 
53,590 
02.228 
52,11.2 
44.323 
4.3,461 
36,977 
31.335 
38.695 
45.803 
61.455 
36,830 
541,096 
52.791 
62,283 

PrindnaiMntrct      The  Centres  of  potato-growing  at  present  arc  Orange,  Corcoar, 
Argyle,  and  New  England.      Its   cultivation   is,   however,    very 
widely  distributed   throughout   the  Colony,   but  in  many  plaool 
formerly   well-known   for    its   production,    it   has    boon    largdf 
displaced  by  maize  and  other  cereals. 

TOBACCO. 
Both  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  well  fitted  boii  and 

of  Ni'w  .South 

for  the  growth  of  the  tobacco  plant.  Tobacco,  however,  demands  ^vak-a  suited 
for  Its  proper  cultivation  special  knowlndgo  on  the  part  of  tlie 
growers,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  so  largely  cultivated  as  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the  year  1803,  the  first  Bbown  on  the 
snbspquent  table,  there  were  only  896  acres  under  cultivation, 
pro«lucinj5  15,315  cwt.  of  leaf  tobacco.  In  the  following  years, 
fiowever,  the  area  had  largely  increased,  chiefly  in  the  agricuUurnl 
districts  of  Argyle  and  the  Hunter  Kiver  valley.  Since  then  the 
growth  of  tobacco  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  abandoned 
io  the  districts  where  it  was  6rst  attempted,  but  has  spread  to 
other  partji  of  the  Colony ;  the  Tumut,  Macquane,  Murmmbidgee, 
and  Oundagai  electorates  being  now  the  principal  centroa  of  pro- 
duction. Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  toljacco  grown  in  1801  was 
obtained  in  these  districts,  but  its  cultivation  is  chiefly  in  the  q,|„^.^^  .^^ 
bands  of  Cliinese,  few  European  agriculturists  apparently  possess-  '  cumrai 
ing  the  knowledge  required  for  the  proper  cultivation  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  leaf. 


From  tho  year  1881   the  area  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Anaoni 


> 


tobacco  very  largely  increased,  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  qoantity  of  locally  grown  leaf  used  now  fumishL's  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  quantity  manufactured  in  the  Colony. 
In  the  year  1889  there  was  a  largo  increase  in  tho  acreage  under 
tobacco,  the  area  Iteing  more  than  four  times  that  of  1887,  with 
a  corresponding  incre^ise  in  the  yield  of  leaf.  As  the  local  leaf  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  tlie  A-mericau,  it  could  not  be  exported 
l^rotitably,  and  the  consequence  was  that  a  Inrge  proportion  of  the 
Imd  remained  upon  tho  farmem'  hands,  and  the  quantity  that  was 
sold  realised  very  unsatisfactory  tigures.  The  natural  result  was 
tJiat  many  of  the  farmers  have  since  almndoned  the  cultivation  of 
tobiicco  in  favour  of  that  of  maize.  Last  year  there  was  a  great 
falling  od*  in  the  area  under  tobacco,  and  the  yield  therefrom. 
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The  following  tabic  shows  the  progress  of  the  industiy  duhog  Uio 
Inst  thirty  years : — 

Oaltivation  of  Tobaooo. 


Ymr  uiitlMl 

Aim 

Pfoduptioa. 

Year«nd«d 
aLlUrah. 

Ana. 

Pndmm^ 

ACTML 

Cvu 

AcroL 

OM. 

1S63 

896 

15,315 

1878 

300 

3.<M9 

1864 

534 

4.851 

1870 

835 

7.9W 

1666 

807 

4.036 

18S0 

592 

6,221 

1866 

1.499 

7.4H9 

ISSl 

1,791 

19.469 

1667 

1,326 

2.478 

JS82 

1.625 

18,311 

1868 

627 

6,035 

1883 

1,815 

17,  WO 

1869 

875 

7.1K25 

\H»i 

1.785 

20,006 

1870 

3GG 

3,192 

18S5 

1,014) 

9.914 

1871 

225 

700 

1«S6 

1,003 

22.947 

1672 

567 

4.475 

1887 

1.203 

13,642 

1673 

440 

2,751 

1888 

2.371 

23.469 

1874 

109 

1,201 

1889 

4,833 

55.478 

1875 

530 

0.069 

1890 

3.239 

27.724 

1876 

491 

4,098 

1891 

1,148 

14,021 

1877 

333 

2,440 

* 

1892 

886 

9,314 

Oi-»r  i«wiaciioii      The  toUl  consuinjjtion  of  manufactured  tobacco  and  cigars  during 
oiioswco.  ^gfjj  ^^  3^328,899  lb.,  of  which  2,042,388  lb.  were  made  in  the 

Colony  out  of  630,148  lb.  of  American  leaf  and  1,403,240  lU 
locally  grown.  Thp  production  for  1892  is  equal  to  1,043,168  Ih^ 
and  allowing  one-third  for  damage  and  wa»U%  there  will  still  remain 
G9o,445  lb.,  a  quantity  little  more  than  half  the  probable  require- 
ments. As  the  production  of  the  years  previous  to  1891  was 
larfvnr  than  the  local  requirements,  stocks  of  leaf  had  jiccnmuhUed, 
fio  that  there  was  last  year  a  supply  amply  sufficient  for  the  season  s 
requirements.  For  this  reason,  anil  owing  also  to  a  decline  in  tho 
prices  offered  by  manufacturers  for  locally  grown  leaf,  an  opinion 
was  expressed  in  last  year's  issue  of  this  volume  that  a  farthfT 
decrease  would  probably  be  noticed  in  the  area  cultivated.  Tbi» 
opinion  has  been  veritied  by  the  fact  that  the  area  under  tobaooo  fof 
1892  has  become  reduce<l  to  886  acres,  producing  only  9,314  cwt. 
of  leaf,  tobacco  culture  having  therefore  shrunk  to  nearly  one- 
sixth  of  what  it  was  in  1889. 


GROWTH  OF  STIGAR-CANE. 
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The  first  amcultiiraJ  returns  iii  which  mention  is  made  of  the  liitro<inc<ioo«tl 

^  tiM  WlpV-CAflO 

cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  and  the  production  of  sugar  in  New  jj;  ^•"*  =*""*^' 
8outh  Wales  only  date  from  1863.  In  that  year  2  acreit  were 
returned  as  having  produce^l  280  Il».  of  sugar,  and  it  will  appear 
strange  that  out  of  this  quantity  220  Ih.  were  stated  to  be  tlio  pro- 
duce of  one  acre  of  cane,  grown  in  tho  northein  part  of  the  county 
of  Bathurst,  while  the  remaining  60  W).  were  pro<luced  on  tbp  Imnks 
6f  the  Mftcleay  River.  The  diRtrict  last  moiitioned  maj'  )j(*  cou- 
Kidered  aa  the  principal  seat  of  thi«  industry,  during  its  earlier 
fttagpa.  (.'one  cultivation,  however,  soon  exteudetl  to  the  north- 
ward, and  in  a  very  few  years  the  richest  jjortlous  of  the  lower 
vaUeya  of  the  CUreuce,  Hichmond,  Tweed,  and  Brunswick,  were 
occupied  by  settlers  engaged  in  the  pliuiting  and  growing  of  cane. 
Mills  were  erected  in  the  chief  centres  of  cane  cultivation,  and  cane- 
growing  and  sugar  manufncturiug  are  now  the  principal  and  best 
CBtftblished  industries  of  the  north-eastern  portions  of  the  Colony. 

lite  soil  and  climate  of  the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  are  in  Nortiimi  rivor«! 

.  PI      suit  »mrar-«»iu.-,  1 

iJMWt  nspects  well  adapted  to  Uie  sueceshful  cultiration  of  the 
aag«>OUie.  Occasional  spring  frosts,  however,  cause  couHiderable 
damage,  and  it  was  the  risk  of  failure  from  Uiis  cause  whidi 
le^t  the  settlers  on  the  Madeny  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  farther 
nortlif  free  from  the  danger  nrising  from  frost  In  this  they  niay 
Im  said  to  have  succeeded,  though  in  t)ie  Clarence,  Richmond, 
and  Tweed  ralloys,  frosts  are  not  altogether  unknown. 

The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  this  industry  during  i^JJJJlJJ^^iri,^. 
the  last  thirteen  years.  The  tigurea  relating  to  the  area  yearly 
placiMl  under  cane  are  obtainable  for  curlier  dates^  but  the  number 
of  tons  produced  cannot  be  ascertained  prior  to  1876.  The  sugar- 
cane not  being  an  annual  crop,  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been 
di^ideil,  as  far  as  practicable,  into  productive  and  non-productive, 
the  former  representing  the  number  of  acres  upon  which  cane 


^■^   1 

f f    ^ 

^M 

^^m 

^^l^^l^^^l 

r  ..^^^.  i 

was  cut  during  the  season,  and  the  latter  the  area  over  which  I 

was  unfit  for  the  mill,  or  allowed  to  btand  for  another  year. 

projtrcttcf                                  Area  and  Production  of  Sugar-cane. 

1                                             Twr. 

Aim. 

ToUlr 

Produillon  In 

luiw 

ofcuic 

Aarat. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

2 

22 

HI 

116 

647 

2,581 



^^^^^^H 

3,917 

^^^^^1          1370 

1,476 

2.607 

4,082 

^^^^^1         1871 

I,1K>5 

2.399 

4.394 

^ 

^^^^^H          1S72 

3,470 

2,001 

6,471 

^^^^^H         1S78 

3,565 

3.105 

6.670 

^^^^^m          1874 

4,087 

4,453 

8,540 

«  

^^^^H 

3,654 

2,800 

6.454 

^^^^H          1876 

3.524 

3,231 

6.755 

99.430 

^^^^V 

3.331 

3,735 

7.066 

90.978 

^^^^^1           1878 

2.949 

4,4^ 

7,438 

104.192 

^^^^^1          1870 

3»675 

4,102 

7,777 

]2({.1I9 

^^^^^1 

4,4G5 

6,506 

10.971 

121,616 

^^^^^B          1881 

4,083 

7,184 

12.167 

128.752 

^^^^H 

6,352 

7,170 

13,533 

169.102 

^^^^H 

7,583 

7,401 

14.984 

2D4.547 

^^^^^1 

6.997 

10.520 

17,517 

105.323 

^^^^^H 

9,583 

6.8.\5 

16,418 

239,347 

^^^^^H 

5,915 

9.202 

15.117 

167.959 

^^^^^H 

8.380 

6.907 

15.287 

273. 92S 

^^^^^1          185S 

4.997 

10,284 

15,281 

110,218 

^^^^^1 

7,348 

11,382 

18.730 

168.862 

^^^^H          1890 

8,344 

12,102 

20,446 

277.252 

^^^^^            1891 

8,623 

13,639 

22,262 

185.258 
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Tbe  figures  contained  in  the  above  table  show  the  gradual  pro-  increasoof  o 

unditr  crtWb 

gtesn  of  the  sugar-growing  industry,  from  the  small  beginnings  of 

1^63.      From  the  starting  point  of  this  cultivation  until   1884 

thcTP  is  no  break  in  the  yearly  increase  of  land  put  under  cane. 

During  the  four  succeeding  yeai-a,  however,  tliere  was  a  tenilency  to 

retrogress,  and  the  area  cultivated  in  1888  wu^  less  by  2j2;{6  acres 

than  in  1884,  or  12*7  per  cent. ;  an  increase  took  jjlace  in  1889, 

which  has  been  gradually  maintained  during  the  following  years^ 

the  area  under  cane  having  reached  22,262  acres  in  1892.     The  Low  privc  of 

low  price  of  sugar  and  the  disturbed  Rtato  of  the  markets  of  the 

world  a  few  years  ago,  forced  the  sugar  manufacturers  to  oon'C- 

vpondingly  reduce  tbe  ]>rice  offered  for  the  canes,  and  so  caused 

the  al)andonment  of  this  cultivation  by  the  small  farmers,  who 

found  in  the  growtli  of  maize  less  variable  rcsulta  for  their  laboiu*. 

Preacnt  ap[iearanccs  point  to  a  vigorous  extension  of  this  industry 

»nd,  although  tlie  results  of  lost  year's  crop  were  but  indifiTerent 

and  much  1>clow  the  general  average  returnH,  it  is  expected  that 

the  season  1892-1893  will  make  up  for  this  loss,  the  opinion  of 

miU-owiiors  being   that  they  will   this   year  crash   the   largest 

crop  on  record.     Sugar-cane  is  generally  cut  in  thf  second  year 

of  its  growth,  the  tielda  being  replanted  after  they  have  given 

crops  for  three  or  four  seasons  at  most,  and  as  the  planting  of 

oane  haa  been  conducted  at  irregular  intervals  it   1ms  chanced 

th&t  flea«ODS  M  large  prwhiction    have  been  followed    by  small 

rropa  in  the  immediat<:ly  succeeding  year.    This  will  account  for  the 

alternately  large  and  small  areas  of  productive  cane  for  many 

jnsim^  which   the  preceding  table  shows.      From  plantations  in 

fiA  lke«ring  the  weight  of  cane  cut  varies  from  25  to  32  tons, 

while  the  price  paid  ranges  from  lis.  to  ISs,  per  ton,  in  ad<lition 

bo  the  cost  of  cutting,  so  that  the  annunl  yield  is  from  £7  lOs.  to 

£10  per  acre  planted. 


The  Richmond  electorate  is  now  the  principal  centre  of  sugar-  rnncipiU centra/ 

of  faEV-cnne 
csDQ  cultivation,  and   in    1891    there   were  G73  holdings,   u|)on  cultivation. 

which  areas,  varying  from  2  to  750  acres  in  extent,  were  devoted 
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to  this  culture.  The  total  area  so  planted  waft  13,549  aoree,  or 
over  lliree-fifthB  of  the  whole  area  under  cane  in  tlie  Colony.  The 
yield  obtained  from  5,133  acres  of  productive  cane  amounted  to 
121,339  tonK,  showing  an  average  of  23'C  tonH  per  acre. 

On  the  Clarence  River,  in  the  electoral  districts  of  Grafton  and 
tlie  Clarence,  there  were,  in  1891,  472  holdings,  on  which  cana 
was  grown,  the  ajjgregate  area  under  this  crop  being  8,496  acres. 
As  in  the  Richmond  River  district,  the  uiajority  of  farmers  cukiral« 
sugar-cane  in  Addition  to  other  crops,  and  only  a  few  estates  ftr« 
entirely  devotetl  to  its  cultivation.  Some  planters  have  areas  of 
from  25  to  100  acres  in  extent  under  cane,  but  their  number  is 
very  Umiteil,  The  yield  in  the  Clarence  and  Grafton  electorates 
was  62,126  tons,  or  an  average  of  18*1  tons  per  acre,  cut  oa  an 
area  of  3,426  acres. 

In  the  Macleay  River  district  the  aroa  devoted  to  sugar-cane  is 
now  insiguifioimt,  only  196  acres  having  been  returned  in  1891  oii 
under  crop,  of  which  53  acres  were  productive. 

The  estates  on  which  sugar-cane  is  grown  number  1,168,  and  thtt 
wholecropof  sugnr-canedarinj[;  the  last  season  amounted  to  185,25K 
tons,  obtained  from  8,623  acres,  showing  an  average  production  of 
21*5  tons  per  acre,  whicli  is  4*7  tons  bi*]ow  the  average  of  the 
former  ten  years.  On  the  estates  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Sugar- 
refining  Company,  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  plantation 
has  been  entrusted  to  practical  men,  and  no  money  spared  to 
obtain  the  most  approved  and  complete  plant  for  the  manufoctore 
of  sugar.  This  company's  mills  on  the  Richmond  River  are  among 
the  most  complete  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  the  SQgitr 
manufactured  is  equal  to  the  best  Mauritius  and  Wast  Indus 
aamples.  The  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  during  tho  past  two 
years  amounte<l  to  97,92r)  tons,  of  which  44,862  tons  were  the 
pi-oduct  of  the  local  plantations,  the  area  cut  in  theae  yean 
being  16,967  acres.  Tlie  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of  course 
with  the  density  of  the  juice,  but  in  ordinary  .seasons  tliia 
be  set  down  at  somewhat  over  9  per  cent 


TRODUCTIOK  OF  WINE. 


VWES  ASD  WiNE  PRODUCTION. 
In  enuy  yt^vi  of  the  Colony,  exceptiDg  the  oAsentially  sub- 
tropsca!  portion,  anfl  the  higher  [mrtH  of  the  luountain  ranges, 
gmpe  viites  thrive  well,  and  bear  largo  crops  of  succulent  fruit, 
rqual  in  aix^  appe*rance,  and  flavour,  to  the  most  renowned 
producta  of  Franct*,  the  Rliinolands,  and  Spain  ;  yet  the  vine- 
growing  and  wine  manufacturing  industries  are  »tiU  in  their 
iofancyy    although    their   prospects   are   as   hopeful   as   could  Ix* 

With  a  demand  which  the  present  production  ^**^*y  AiiIt«Iii***^M 
and  the  opening  up  of  a  market  in  England  where 
Nav  South  Wales  in  common  with  other  Australiiin  wines, 
have  obtained  due  appreciation,  the  future  of  vine-growing  appears 
Curly  aasurecL  The  depreciation  which  French  and  other  foreij^u 
hare  suffered,  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality,  owing  to  tlif* 
of  the  phylloxera,  is  an  additional  reason  for  tlie  vine- 
CTowers  of  New  South  Wales  looking  forward  to  a  successful 
future  for  their  induRtry,  How  snmll  the  present  production  of 
Australia  is  conipare<l  witli  the  total  of  the  world  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  ; — 

Prodttction  of  Wine  in  tho  principal  wine-growing  countries 
of  the  world. 


UMtati^ 

Pmdaotloala 
nUlaagKOoni. 

Owtnlir. 

Productioa  tn 

AoatfaUa    

8 

92 

TS 

6 

795 

46 
1H5 
798 
132 

Roanuuiia  

Russia 

IS 
92 

A%«ia    „ 

(^••Oiloav 

Servia 

5.^ 

Spain   

Switzerland    

COS 

Pnaee    , 

29 

o~» 

11— yy 

Turkey  and  Cyprus 

United  SUtcs    

Total 

60 
32 

' 

luly   ..„„ 

3,029 
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The  vine  waa  planted  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonization  of 
Now  South  Wale«,  but  it  wa&  not  until  the  year  1828  that  vino- 
growing  and  wine-making  may  bo  said  to  have  been  fairly  estab- 
lished. In  that  year  Mr.  Busby  returned  from  Europe  with  a 
large  collection  of  cuttings  from  the  most  celebrated  vineyarde  of 
France,  Spain,  the  Rhine  valley,  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  planted,  ou  hia  estate  at  Kirktou  in  the  Hunter 
River  district,  a  vineyard  which  has  been  the  nursery  of  the  prin- 
cip»l  vineyards  of  the  Colony.  Some  years  afterwards  the  vine  wa» 
planted  iu  the  Murray  valley,  and  in  othordisti-ictSjand  waa  found  to 
flourish  BO  luxuriantly  that  the  manufacture  of  wine  received 
considerable  attention.  For  a  time,  however,  the  prospects  of  this 
industry  seemed  very  poor,  and  production  diminished  considerably, 
owing,  partly,  to  the  want  of  a  market,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that 
the  wine-makers,  many  of  whom  were  not  vignerons  by  training, 
possessed  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
and  produced  at  6rst  au  article  of  inferior  and  uns^ileable  quality. 
But  in  the  principal  vineyards  of  the  Murray  and  the  Hunter 
neither  pains  nor  money  was  spared  to  introduce  akilIo<l  labour 
and  put  up  presses,  vats,  and  other  manufacturing  appliances  of 
the  most  approved  pattern. 

NewSouthWaiM     The  fcsolts  of  this  intelligent  treatment  became  apparent,  when 

nine*  ftt  the 

iLmicAUK  Eniii-  pnzes  were  awarded  to  the  New  South  Wales  wines  at  the  Paris 

biiion  ill  nnS2,       *^ 

Exhibition  of  1878,  foUowed  by  an  unbroken  series  of  auooesaes 
at  the  Exhibitions  of  Philadelphia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and 
Amsberdain,  uud  latterly  at  the  ludiuu  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in 
London.  But  nowhere  was  the  general  excellence  of  the  wines  of 
New  South  Wales  more  fully  recognized  than  at  the  Bordeaux 
Exhibition  of  18S2.  There,  in  the  principal  centre  of  the  wine 
trade  of  tho  world,  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales  -were  cUfiseil 
by  the  most  competent  judges  in  the  category  of  ^'Grands 
vins,"  and   their  value  fully  appieciateil  aiul   established.     The 

ProTTCM  of  vine-  following  statement  shows  the  progi'ess  of  the  wine  indastry  since 

■="""■*  1863:- 


THE   WINE   INDUSniT. 
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The  aliove  figures  show  that  tho  wine  industry  has  considerably  incpeoeoi  wl 
increased  during  the  thirty  yearB  undei-  examination,  the  total  "  "^'^ 
area  planted  being  now  nearly  six  times  what  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period.  The  average  yield  per  acre  has  also 
advanced  ;  but  this  latter  is  probably  due  to  tlio  fact  tliat  in  tho 
^ByH(rr  |>t*nod  the  proi>ortioh  of  young  vines  not  in  full  bearing 
^JjS^rester  than  is  at  present  the  case.  Tho  years  1876,  1877, 
^tBSO,  ajid  1892  were  the  best  of  the  scries,  the  average  production 
liaving  in  1876  reached  the  large  figure  o£  2629  gallons  i>er  acre. 
The  yield  of  wine  hist  season  was  33*1  per  cent  above  the  average 

the  previous  ten  years.     Tho  total  number  of  vine  growers  in  Nuiubur 
1^91  was  2,134,  and  the  average  area  of  each  vineyard,  was  3*9 
acres. 

The  "  phylloxera  vastatrix,"  which  has  caused  some  damage  in  Tho  phrUgxer* 
'i     the  vineyards  of  the  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  necessitating 
stringent  legislative  m^^asures,  has  also  ajipcarod  in  some  vineyards 
of  tho  Camden  and  Seven  Hills  districts,   but,  bo  far,  without 


KTOwera. 
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causing  any  j^reai  ravages.  A  commission  was  appointed  some 
time  ago  to  report  on  the  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  best 
means  of  preventing  its  spread.  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  vinoKiuttings  from  abroad  has  been  in  force  for  some  time, 
and  the  destruction  of  infested  Wneyards  hau  been  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  the  Yino  Diseases  Board. 

The  industry  is  not  restricted  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  for 
wine-making  purposes ;  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  area  is 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  table  grapes,  princi{)ally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sydney,  and  in  the  districts  of  Ryde,  Parramatta,  and 
other  portions  of  Central  Cnmberland.  The  area  so  cultivated  in 
1891  amounted  to  2,148  acres,  producing  3,694  tons  of  grapes,  or 
at  the  rate  of  1*7  tons  of  fmit  per  acre;  There  vrere  aJao  3,287 
acres  of  vines  yet  in  an  unproductive  stata 
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ORAKQE-GRO  WTNO. 
The  cultivation  of  the  orange  and  lomou  has  become  one  of  tha 
])rincipal  industries  of  the  districts  surrounding  tlie  metropolis. 
The  iirst  orange  groves  were  planted  near  the  town  of  Parra- 
matta, and  soon  spread  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Hyde, 
Pennant  Hills,  Lsme  Cove,  the  whole  of  Central  Cumberlaml,  the 
Hawkesbur}'  and  Nepean  valleys,  and  tlie  mountain  slopes  of  the 
Kurrajong  district  The  production  of  orangee  has  already  attained 
such  proportions  that  the  growers  are  obliged  to  seek  markvta 
dirood  for  the  disposal  of  their  produce,  as  the  demand, 
New  South  Wales  uud  the  adjacent  colonies,  is  in  some 
excee<led  by  the  supply.  ESbrts  have  beeji  made  of  late  to  op«i 
up  a  market  in  England^  as  the  fruit  cixxx  be  delivered  in  London 
at  a  time  when  the  supply  of  oranges  from  Spain  and  other 
countries  of  the  northern  hemisphere  has  ceased. 

The  statistics  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  agricultural  industry 
are  only  available  from  the  year  1879,  when  the  area  undar 
oranges  and  lemons  was  4, 287  acres,  which  last  year  had  increased  to 
11,370  acres,  of  which  8,745  were  productive.     The  yield 
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that  iireft  amounted  to  10,417,500  dozen  oimogeB,  or  rather 
moiv  than  1,191  iloeen  per  iwre.  It  in  uanally  estimated  that  over 
3,000  dou^a  per  acre  can  be  obtained  in  an  average  season  from 
Cair-siied  treai  in  fall  bearing ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
figures  for  1891  included  tho  return  from  a  considerable  numbitr 
-jjof  young  trees.  The  following  shows  the  state  of  Uie  industry  iu 
ch  year  since  1879.  The  number  of  orangeries  during  1891-93 
1,940,  the  average  size  being  nearly  6  aerea. 

Area  of  Orangeries. 
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ORCHARDS  AND  OARDSNS. 
During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  very  little  alteration 
in  Uir  area  under  gardens  and  orchards.  The  cultivation  of  other 
rarirties  of  fruit  besides  oranges  and  gi-apes  appears  to  be  retro- 
j^iwiiH[..  instead  of  shariog  in  the  progress  observable  in  almost 
Ail  other  bmnchea  of  agriculture.  Yet  the  Colony  consumes 
ftottttAUy  very  large  ijuantilne^  of  imix>rted  fruit,  which  could  be 
•aaeaMfnlly  grown  within  its  own  limits.  Leaving  out  of  con-  j^  uontity 
ttderation  tho  larg»  importation  of  ti-ojiical  fruit  from  Fiji,  the  JjJjJjJ*^ 
South  S«tt.  Islands,  and  Qvieensland^  some  of  which  might  be 
eoUlTaled  in  tho  stib-tropical  portion  of  Now  South  Wales,  the 
hnportetaon  of  other  fruit  is  very  considerable.  Thus  in  1801 
TMOUiia,  South  Australia,  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States  suprplied  New  South  Wales  with  green  fruit  to  the 
Tmlup  of  £107,G13,  while  other  green  fruit,  mostly  the  produce  of 
QMiHsland,  Fiji  anil  sab-tropical  countries,  was  imported  to  tho 
MKMat  of  jE86,604.     The  importation  of  dritnl  iind  candied  fruit. 
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including  dates,  daring  the  same  period  amounted  to  XI28,37], 
and  that  of  nuts  to  ^12,321,  while  fruit  boiled  or  in  pidp  was 
imported  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia  to  the  value  of  j£2,CMX). 
Xew  South  Wales  is  therefore  dependent  on  the  outside  world,  to 
the  extent  of  £335,809  for  fruit,  most  of  which  oould  be  advau- 
tageously  produced  within  ita  own  territory. 

The  number  of  orchards  during  1891-92  was  7,568,  and  the  area 
24,030  acres,  of  which  16,606  acres  were  productive,  and  7,424 
were  not  yet  in  be&riug. 

With  regard  to  the  figures  representing  the  area  of  tho 
orangeries  and  orchards,  it  should  be  undcrstooti  that  in  many 
instances  pai't  of  a  holding  is  devoted  to  the  git)wth  of  oranges 
iiid  lemons,  and  part  to  the  cultivation  of  other  fruits,  so  that  it 
is  difficult  sometimes  to  tell  under  which  head  the  holding  should 
l^c  cIassc<L  It  is  believed  that  the  area  under  oranges  and  lemons 
in  1890  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  tli*'  jirevious  year,  though  the 
figures  of  l^yQ  and  1891  api«^ar  unduly  large  owing  to  tlio  inclu- 
sion of  areas  which  were  iu  1 890  classed  as  orchards. 


FAILURE  OF  CROPS, 


Daring  the  agricultural  year  which  may  be  reckoned  as  ending 
with  April,  1892,  there  wei-e  1,524  cases  of  failures  of  crops;  of 
these,  565  were  due  to  excessive  rains  occurring  chiefly  at  sowing- 
time.  Floods,  more  particularly  afTecting  the  raaize  crops,  in  the 
0(-wa of  (allure,  valleys  of  the  coastal  rivers,  were  Uie  cause  of  255  failures.  Frost 
on  the  uplands,  especially  in  Monoro,  caused  94  failures.  Cases 
of  draught  in  the  portion  of  the  Central  and  Southern  Divisions 
exposed  to  the  hot  blasts  of  the  summer  winds  caused  the  loss  of 
crops  in  70  casfs.  Blight  affected  certiiin  crops,  chiefly  maize,  in 
101  instances,  the  north  coast  district  being  most  affected.  The 
number  of  cases  of  rust  reported  for  last  season  is  but  small,  only 
55  insuLnces  of  Iosh  having  been  recorded ;  the  majority  of  cases 
occurred    in  the  South-western  Di^iaioD,  wheat  being  the  crop 
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most  affected.  In  the  coastal  district,  where  wheat  is  grown  in  a 
very  small  way,  16  cases  of  rast  wei-e  reported,  wliich  h  a  vei-y 
high  proportion.  In  92  cases,  of  which  71  occurred  on  the  Central 
table-land,  the  failures  were  caused  by  vomuiL  Locust  swarms 
caused  losses  of  crops  in  29  cases,  and  hailstorms  ruined  the  crops 
in  55  instances,  principally  in  the  Hunter  River  Valley.  In  the 
Riyerina  district,  bush-iires  entirely  tiestroyetl  the  whest  in  44 
instances,  out  of  47  recorded  for  the  whole  country.  In  athJitioiL 
to  the  above  instances  of  failures,  losses  of  crops  occurred  in  IGl 
other  cases,  the  causes  of  which  have  not  been  sjjecificd,  many, 
however,  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  main  range  being  due  to  the 
rabbits.  In  tlie  following  table  the  causes  of  failure,  and  the 
number  coming  under  each,  are  shown  for  the  last  two  years — no 
information  having  been  obtained  previous  to  1891  :— 
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SEE-KEEPING  iNDUSTRY. 


The  industry  of  bee-keeping  has  acquired  in  New  South  Wales  Be«-bocping. 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  some  notice.     Ilives  are  kept  on 
A  large  number  of  farms,  and  there  are  also  a  certain  number  of 


Boner  Mid  wk. 


apiarial  estAbltslixnents  where  the  industry  is  solely  carried  nn. 
These  latter  are  mostly  situated  in  the  Blae  MountAins,  uear  the 
Tiiaiii  lint)  of  railways,  and  in  the  didtricte  burrounding  the 
metropolis.  The  total  number  of  hives  ropprieil  in  the  Colony  in 
1892  was  39,728,  their  production  having  reached  894,683  lb.  of 
honey  and  33,786  lb.  of  wax.  Of  ihoHe,  6,144  hives,  producing 
133,571  lb.  of  honey  and  5,189  lb.  of  wax,  were  kept  in  the 
Northern  Division,  tlie  greater  number  being  on  the  farms  of  the 
north  coast,  which  produced  81,789  lU  of  honey.  In  the  Centnl 
Division  there  were  kept  22,570  hives,  jiroducing  529,096  Ih  of 
honey  and  18,938  lb.  of  wax,  the  mountain  districts  and  iho 
environs  of  the  metropolis,  as  mentioned  above,  having  the  major 
portion  of  this  industry  in  their  midst,  and  producing  336,4041b. 
of  honey  out  of  the  total  just  mentioned.  lu  the  Southern 
I)iviBion,  11,004  hives  were  returoed,  pi-oducing  231,514  lb.  of 
honey  and  9,659  lb.  of  wax.  The  value  of  this  produce  lias 
lately  huffpred  a  decrpase,  Ijut  at  the  average  price  of  3d.  per  lb. 
of  lioney,  the  total  return  for  the  year  would  reacli  about  £1 1,200. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

A  census  of  0gricultai*al  machines  and  other  implements 
farming  aud  allied  pm-suits  M*a»  taken  in  1891 ;  they  were 
into  three  classes — agricultural,  pastoral,  and  dairy  implement* — 
the  value  of  which  was  then  estimated  at  £2,722,996,  that  of 
pastoral  implements  alone  being  X218,74l,  the  value  of  such 
articles  as  were  used  in  purely  agricultural  operations,  iu- 
cludirg  daii-y  farming,  being  returned  at  X2,504,255,  or  about 
58a.  per  acre  cultivated,  excluding  permanent  grass  and  fallow 
lands.  Sheep-hh earing  machines  are  every  year  coming  into 
more  general  use  throughout  the  Colony,  tho  total  number  of 
stands  nt  work  being  reported  in  1890  at  2,651  ;  since  then  no 
information  has  been  obtained  on  the  subject.      A  vtduation  of 
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the  uuplementa  in  use  by  pastomliHte,  farmers,  and  ilaiiyinon,  wa& 
also  attenipt«U  last  year,  but  many  occujiiers  failed  to  furnish 
io^rmation,  and  the  figureu  obtained  are  therefore  incomplete,  in 
orlditioD  to  which,  implemonts,  wliich  were  classified  under  the 
hottd  of  agriculture,  have  been  valued  as  pastoral  implements,  and 
vice  versa.     The  Census  figures  may,  however,  be  considered  as 

'     correct 

MNSILAGB, 
The  value  of   t^nailage  for  fodder  is  generally  acknowledged,  J^JjjJ5j 
nevertheless  this  valuable  means  of   preserving  greenstutT  is  not 
as   extensively   practised  as  it   should  be  in    a  country  subject 
to  frequent  ai»d  somctimea  disastrous  drought^i.     From  the  follow- 
ing table  it  will  \iv.  seen  that  there  are  at  present  in  New  South 
Wales   110  silus  only,   the  greater   number  being  found   iu  the 
Southern   Coast    districts,    where   daiiy-farming    is    one   of    the 
principal  industries.      The    weight  of   ensilage  fodder  preserved 

L^Mt  year  was  given  aa  5,101  tons,  or  46*4  tons  per  silo : —                           ^^m 
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Irrijfntion.  Littlfl  hos   been   done   in   New  South   Wales  with  regard  to 

irrigation.  Isolated  efforts  in  that  direction  are  genorally  reported 
as  having  met  wHth  success,  but  no  general  achemc  of  water  con- 
servation and  distribution  has  yet  been  developed.  Such  an 
enterprise  would  be  so  vast,  the  area  to  be  benefited  is  so  great, 
and  the  interests  to  be  served  are  so  conflicting^,  that  no  private 
organisation  could  successfully  co]>e  witli  the  subject,  which  must, 
therefore,  be  left  to  the  care  of  the  Government,  of  the  country. 
The  Water  Conservation  Branch  attached  to  the  De[)artinent  of 
Public  Works  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  obtaining 
sufficient  hydrographical  data  to  form  the  basis  of  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  irrigation,  and  the  country  is  being  traversed  in  all 
directions  to  ascei*tain  the  contour  of  its  surface.  From  1P88  to 
1891,  the  whole  of  the  Riverina  countiy  was  surveyed,  and 
during  1891  and  the  early  part  of  1892  the  Department  extended 
its  operations  to  the  river  Darling,  from  Wilcanuia  to  Went- 
wortJi  ;  the  basin  of  the  Gwydir,  the  oouiitry  between  the 
rivers  Macquarie  and  Bogan,  and  that  portion  of  central  New 
South  Wales  through  which  the  Willandra  Billabong  intermit- 
tently flows  were  examined,  and  officers  are  now  engage<l 
completing  the  hydrographical  survey  of  the  country  lying 
between  the  Darling  and  the  Paroo,  from  Bourke  to  the  Queens- 
land border. 

Ana  irriRatcd.  The  following  table  gives  the  area  irrigated  by  private  enterprise 
in  each  division  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the  kind  and  number 
of  implements  and  machinery  in  use  for  tho  purpose.  The  larger 
areas  irrigated  are  situated  in  the  Kiveriua  district  and  the 
country  watered  by  the  Murray,  Murrumbidgee,  and  the  Lochlan 
rivers,  where  22,666  acres  are  irrigated  out  of  a  total  of  29,342 
acres  for  the  whole   of  New  South   Wales,  throughout  irhich 
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irrigation  operations  necessitate  the  aggregate  power  of  239  pumps, 
208  windmills,  and  388  water-lifting  implements  : — 


Are* 
IrrigatW. 

ImpIemenU  Mxl  Uacfainery. 

D«otacmtcL 

Fuinps. 

Wftker 
Llften, 

ChAinaod 
Bucket. 

W[ndniUk. 

Nartktm  DivUha. 
CnMt 

Acres, 

2,132 

198 

375 

1 
2 

22 

1 
3 
6 

Table-laud 

2 

Weatem  Slopes 

12 

ToUU,  N'orthern  DivUion  ... 

2,706 

25 

10 

U 

East  Central  DixMon. 
r^>aAt                                       ,    .,,,.. 

S93 
198 

1,128 

2,^40 

13 
28 
S3 

18 

"i 

66 
10 

10 

MetropoUa  and  KDvirona ;..*.... 

16 

Table-land 

15 

•» 

TotaU,  East  Central  THviaion. 

4,213 

82 

77 

48 

Swlhem  DiviMon, 

115 

778 
20,026 

10 
16 
42 

83 

U8 

7 

24 

Tftble-land  

30 

Wotcm  Slopes 

36 

ToUIa,  Southern  Diriaiim  ... 

20.919 

68 

238 

90 

WeMfm  Divinon. 
Western  Slopes  

1,505 

04 

G3 

56 

34^ 
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Stock, 

THE  rapid  settlement  of  the  Colony  has,  in  a  great  meosui-e, 
been  due  to  the  fitness  of  its  eoil,  vegetation,  and  cHiiiatf^, 
for  tiie  successful  rearing  of  tlio  principal  species  of  stock  which 
supply  the  wants  of  civilizwl  men,  and  so  largely  contn'bate  to 
the  wealth  of  nations.  For  many  years  it  was  believed  that  ■ 
considerable  part  of  Australia  was  quite  unsuitcd  for  stock,  and 
this  opinion  was  fostered  by  the  accounts  of  the  earlier  oxploreni 
who  reported  that  the  interior  of  the  continent  was  a  vast  desert 
These  apprehensions  were  soon  dispelled,  and  the  apparent  diffi- 
culties offerwl  to  thci  successful  roaring  of  stock  disappeared  before 
the  energy  of  the  colonists.  One  thing  particularly  favoured  the 
settlers;  though  the  number  of  native  animals  was  very  consider- 
able, comprising  chietly  mai-supials  of  little  commercial  utility, 
there  happily  existed  no  largo  spocie-s  of  carnivora  which  could 
seriously  interfere  with  the  increase  in  the  flocks. 

The  beginnings  of  pastoral  enter|>ri8e  in  the  Colony  were  verr 
humble.  The  whole  stock  of  the  community  which  accompanied 
Captain  Phillip  comprised  only  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  calf,  1  stallion,  3 
mares,  3  foals,  29  sheep,  12  pigs,  and  a  few  goats  ;  and  althougb 
the  whole  of  the  prudent  tlocks  and  herds  of  Austi-uhuiia  have  not 
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Bprang  from  tbeae  animals  alone,  it  vnll  be  seen  on  bow  smal]  a 

ncale  the  business  of  stock-raisinp^  was  Hrst  attempted.     No  By.v 

I  tematic  record  of  the  arrival  of  stouk  st'cins  to  hnve  I>een  kept  in 

,  tha  «U'ly  d&ya  of  settloment,  but  it  appears  that   in  the  period 

between  Ooverjior  PhilKp's  huKlin;:'  and  the  year  1800  thore  w«re 

acme  slight  im{:»artations,  chiedy  of  slieep  from  India.     It  is  stated  t^rry  inpoite* 

l,  that  at  the  close  of  tlie  year  1792  tho  live  Htock  of  the  Colony 

>  oonsiated  of  23  horned  cattle   (old  and  young),   11   horses,   105 

i,  slieep  (which  were  then  quote<l  at  £10  lOs,  each),  and  43  hogs. 

In   i79G  the  live  stock  had  largely  increased,  for  the  total  ^hetx 

consisted  of  57  horses,  101  cows  and  cow-calves,  74  hulls  and  bull- 

l{  calves,  52  oxco,  1,531  sheep,  1,427  goats,  and  1,869  hogs.     In 

IHOO  tliert*  wen?  203  horses,  1,0-14  cattle,  C,124  sheep,  3,182 goats, 

LaxuI  4,017  hogH.     In  1706  a  cow  was  worth  £80,  and  a  horse  X90; 

iMhecp  of  the  Cape  bi*eed  fetched  £7  10s.,  and  £5  was  Uic  price 

of  a  breeding  how.     In   1803  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Colony 

was  set  down  at  10,157.    In  1S25,  tlurty-sevnn  years  after  th& 

^odabliahineafc  of   the  Colony,  tliere  were  in   Now  ISonth  Walea 

|4sl42  bocMs,    134,519  cattle,   237,022   sheep,  and   39,006  pigs. 

In  1842  there  were  56,585  horses,  897,219  cattle,  4,804,946  sheep,. 

ami  46,086  pigs.     As  soon  aa  the  produce  of  stock  began  to  exce(^ 

I  tlw  dnaand  for  food,  the  increaae  in  number  became  very  rapid,. 

and,    at   tht^   end  of    the  year   1850,   the   stock   of    the   Colony 

numbered  13,059,324  sheep,  1,738,965  cattle,  132,437  liorses,  and 

61,631  pigs. 


Tbe  MPTiarmtice,  in  1851,  of  Victoria,  then  the  fiiirest  proTiucc>  of  sofmxminn 
Uie  mother  Colony,  involved  a  loss  of  0,589,923   nheep.   390,923  *^  ^^■'***^ 
cattle,  20,^86  horses,  and  7,372  pigs  ;  so  that  at  the  close  of  1851 
the  docks  and  herds  of  New  8onth  Wales  were  ryducetl  to  7,396,895 
•berp,  1,375,257  caltif,  1 16,397  horses,  and  65,510  jtigs.    After  the  ^'l*;;;;!^ 
■tyaration  of  Queensland  tlie  naml>ers  of  each  kind  of  live  stock 
'wiUuB  the  existing  Itoiindarics  of  the  Colony  were  6, 1 1 9, 1 63  sheep, 
5,408,586  cattle,  251,497  horses,  and  180,662  pigs ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  numbers  showed  a  considerable  decline,  both  from  the 
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«0ects  of  the  season,  and  from  the  large  demand  which  arose  for 
fifcock  for  the  stations  of  the  now  Colony  ;  and  in  1861  the  figuRI 
were,  5,615,054  sheep,  2,271,923  cattle,  233,220  horses,  and 
146,091  pigs.  From  the  numbers  just  given,  the  sheep  had,  at 
the  end  of  1891,  increased  to  61,831,416,  the  cattle  had  declined 
to  2,046,347,  the  horses  had  increased  to  459,755,  and  the  pigs  to 
253,169. 


Ijan)  nllied 

for  |««tonU 
punuiu. 
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SUJSEF. 

Tlie  suitability  of  the  land  discovered  in  New  South  Wales  for 
pastoral  pursuits  was  undoubtedly  the  means  of  leading  the  infant 
Colony  to  take  its  first  step  on  the  path  of  commercial  progress; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  Bur{)ris)ng  at  this  distance  of  time  how  steadiJj 
Bome  of  the  settlers,  in  the  face  of  the  almost  insurmountable 
difficulty  of  transport  which  existed  a  century  ago,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  at  their  disposal.  The  imjiortation 
valuable  specimens  of  sheep  from  England  or  the  Cape  of  G 
Hope,  pfior  to  the  introduction  of  steam,  was  at  all  times  attenHM 
with  great  risk,  and  it  frequently  happened  that  many  of  ihesfi 
costly  animals  died  during  tlio  tedious  voyaji^e.  The.so  enterpriM 
were,  however,  on  the  whole  successful,  and  thus  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  the  colonists  surely,  if  at  first  slowly,  increased  and 
multiplied. 

By  the  year  1795,  Captain  Macarthur,  one  of  the  first  promo- 
tera  of  slieep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  had  accumulat«d  • 
flock  of  1,000,  which  were  lield  in  great  estimation,  and  gmdoally 
increased  in  value,  until,  as  recorded  by  an  entrj'  in  his  journal  tea 
years  lat^r,  the  market  price  of  a  fat  wether  liad  risen  to  X5,  Ni 
satisfied  with  the  natural  increase  of  his  flocks,  Macarthur  sou 
to  improve  the  quality  of  his  fleeces,  by  which  means  he  could 
opening  before  hirii  the  promise  of  great  wealth,  and  the  p 
of  establishing  itnportant  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britaixu; 
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With  these  ends  in  -view,  he  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  groat  cost  and  trouhle,  a  uuruber  of  superior  rams  and 
ewes.  A  huppy  circuniHlance  occurred  whicli  favoured  hia  enter- 
prise ;  for  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  possession  of  three 
nuns  and  five  ewes  of  very  fine  Spanish  breeds  which  bad  been 
presented  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Dutch  Government.  ThesO' 
animals,  out  of  a  total  of  twentynino  purchased  at  thn  Cape, 
arrived  in  Sydney  in  1797,  and  were  disposed  of  to  various 
brt*e<lers.  With  the  exception  of  Macarthur,  however^  those  who 
had  BGcared  sheep  of  the  superior  bree<l  made  no  attempt  to 
follow  up  the  advantAge,  l>eing  probably  amply  satisfied  witli  tho 
lar^r  gains  from  the  sale  of  an  increased  number  of  animals. 
3Iacartbur,  ou  the  other  hand,  thought  little  of  present  profits, 
and  still  less  of  breeding  entirely  for  human  consumption.  He 
attentively  watched  the  results  of  crossing  his  imported  rams  witli  improvi 

It,  .      ..  1        .  ,        .  of  the  nock*. 

the  old  stock,  and  by  systematically  selecting  tho  finer  eweH  wnicli 
were  the  ofispring,  for  further  mingling  with  the  sires,  he  gradually 
improved  the  strain,  and  in  a  few  years  obtained  fleeces  of  verj' 
fine  texture  which  met  with  the  ready  appreciation  of  English 
mftDaCtkcturerft.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Macarthur  was  not  the 
first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into  AuHtndia  ;  but  whether  thiH 
be  BO  or  not,  thero  is  no  doubt  that  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  prove  that  the  production  of  fine  wool 
could  be  made  a  profitable  industry  in  this  Colony. 


Prior  to  the  present  century  the  production  of  the  finest  wool  BwUnforaH 
had  been  confined  chiefiy  to  Spain,  and  woollen  manufactures  Knmcr. 
were  necettbarily  carried  on  in  England  upon  a  somewhat  limited 
■oalc,  which  waa  not  likely  to  improve  in  face  of  certain  re- 
strictiona  the  operatives  endeavoured  to  place  upon  their  em- 
ployen.  These  men,  in  support  of  their  contention  that  the 
woollen  trade  could  not  be  expanded,  on  account  of  the  limited 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  argued  that  fine  wool  was  obtainable 
only  in  S^iain ;  and  it  was  at  this  favourable  period  that  Mac^arthur 
arrived  in  England  with  apecimena  of  tlie  wool  obtained  from  hia 
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Tmi*  opened  a p  ^<^t  sbeep,  conclusively  proving  the  cap&biUtioa  of  Austrniijt  ts 
Sriuiflr'^  *  wool- producing  country,     In  this  way  he  openod  Tip  a  nnail 

tradowith  English  manufacturers,  -n'hic-h,  as  Australasian  «ooln>90 
in  public  cstimatiai},  gradually  increased  until  it  reached  its  pr»< 
sent  enormous  ditnensions.  During  his  visit  to  Enghind,  Macarthur 
purchased  an  additional  stock  of  ten  rams  and  ewes  of  the  noted 
Spauiah  breed,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  those  which  in  1797  he 
had  procured  fi'om  the  Cape  of  Good  Ilope.  Tliat  these  animalft 
"vrere  tho  finest  obtaiiuihlo  in  Euro[)e  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  they  also  had  fonne<l  portion  of  a  present  from  the  King  of 
Spain  to  Georgo  III.  Thua  did  Macarthur,  after  his  return  to 
New  South  Wales,  patiently  continue  for  many  years  the  procev 
K}i  selection,  with  Budi  success,  that  in  1858,  when  his  flock  was 
6nally  dispersed,  it  was  estimated  that  his  superior  ewea  numbered 
folly  1,000.  Victoria  secured  a  considerable  portion  of  Mucarthur's 
flock,  and  tho  process  of  breeding  proceeded  simnltaneon&ly  in  that 
and  other  adjacent  Colooiea 


lion 


Although  tho  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  finer  sheep  wa9 
satisfactory,  tlio  importation  of  superior  stock  was  not  discontiitiwd, 
and  the  stock  of  the  Colonies  was  augmented  in  1S23  and  1^25 
br  tho  further  introdaction  of  Spanish  sheep.  Sheep-breediil^ 
was  about  this  period  commenced  in  the  Afudfjee  district,  and 
climate  of  that  region  has  j)rocluced  a  still  more  favourable 
upon  the  quality  of  the  fleecers  thau  any  other  part  of  the  Colooy, 
«f  WOOL  and  it  is  thence  that  the  finest  merinos  are  now  procured.  As 
might  have  been  anticipated,  the  climate  of  Australia  has  in 
respects  changed  tho  character  of  the  Spanish  fleece.  The 
baa  becomo  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  while  having  diminidieil* 
bn  density  it  has  increased  in  length,  so  that  the  weight  of  On 
Oeece  has  only  slightly  altered.  Tho  quality  of  the  wool  has 
<m  the  whole  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  tho  cH 
flnd  if  no  further  enhancement  in  its  ^"alue  can  be  reasonably 
for,  there  is  at  least  evury  reason  to  believe  that  Austnifaudan 
«i{|  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of  excellence. 
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Tbe  following  table,  showiug  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  each  N'ombn-ofi 
jTMT  lisioe  the  sepBration  of  Queeuslaml,  illustrates  the  progress  Wales. 
of  sheep^breeding : — 


Progress  o; 

Sheep-breeding. 

T«r. 

XumlMr. 

Yewr. 

Kumbgr. 

Twr. 

Kumber. 

laM 

6.119.163 

1871 

10.278.697 

1882 

36,114.814 

im 

0.615,054 

1872 

17.506.048 

18S3 

37.015.510 

1802 

6,145.651 

1873 

18,990,505 

1S84 

31.660.32! 

1683 

7.790.969 

1874 

22,797.416 

1885 

37.820.906 

I8M 

8,271,590 

1676 

25.353.924 

1BS6 

39.169,.304 

1885 

8.132,511 

1878 

25,269,755 

!SS7 

46,965,152 

186S 

11.50*3.155 

1877 

21.521,062 

1888 

40,503,469 

1887 

13,009,574 

1878 

25.479,484 

1889 

50,106,768 

1S66 

15,080.625 

1879 

30.062.910 

1890 

55,986.431 

1889 

14.989.923 

1880 

35.393,121 

1591 

61,831.410 

1870 

16.308,565 

1881 

30.591,046 

The  ratio  of  annual  increaae  for  the  whole  period  is  7*8  per  cent.  Annual  Inw 

Divided  into  thivo  periods  the  ratios  are — 

1860-70  nnniial  increaa«  10*3  per  oent. 
1870-80      „  „  81 

1880-91      „  „  5-2        .. 

The  operation  of  the  natural   law  regulating  the   increase  of  Natural  Uw 
species,  \'U. — that  tho  ratio  of  increftse  i8  inversely  as  the  incre^ase 
in  tlie  number  of  iiuliTiduals^-is  observable  in  these  figures,  and 
the  tendency  of  the  rate  of  increase  to  decline  as  the  nomberji 
advance  i«  clear  enough. 

It  i«  not  possible  to  estimate  the  actnal  loss  of  she^p   from  Causet loodUy 
drangbt  and  failarc  of  grass,  but  an  approximation  can  be  made  inon 
M  to  the  number  of  stock   in  the  Colony  leas  than  would  have 
been  tlie  case  had   the   Eceaons  all   bc^u  propitious.      Thus   the 
foUovring  table  &how8  Ihe  expected  increase  of  sheep  after  all 
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^^^^^H 
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causes  of  natural  decreafie  are  allowed  for,  the  actual  increase  oe 
decreaBe  during  each  year,  and  the  loss  which  mny  be  attributablfli 
to  the  season.     Under  this  last  head  are  included  not  only  th6 
sheep  which  actually  died,   but  also  the  expected  increase  fronft 
lambing  which  was  not  realized.     Out  of  the  eighteeoi  years  ore? 
wliich  tlio  information  extends  nine  years  only  showed  no  loep,  ofl 
loss  80  slight  aa  to  be  inappreciable.      On   the  other  hand,  fiv< 
2JjJ^'**^       seasons  of  opposite  character  were  experienced  in  which  not  only 
was  there  no  increase,  but  ati  actual  decrease,  on  the  numbere  o 
the  previous  year,   ranging  from  84,000  in  1876  to  6,255,000  ia 
1884.     The  loss  on  the  year  Inst  named  readied  the  enunnooc 
total  of  8,138,000,  a  number  larger  even  than  the  total   of  th9 
flocks  in  some  of  tlie  colonies  of  the  group  : — 

Lo6B  of  Sheep  tlirough  Drought  and  kindred  causes. 

ytar. 

altawiiifc  (or  all  cauMM 
of  tuUuiul  decTcoM. 

AatiuJ  incnwe 
ordoonuw. 

Low  throuith  SeuoM. 

1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 

3,807,000 
2,5o«.(KJ0 
l,lHu,0(X> 
1.802,000 
3,958,(KK) 
4.583.000 
5,.%t5.000 
2,947.000 
1. 797.000 
3,11)3,000 
1.883.000 
H.ItMl.OOO 
3.4W*.(J00 
7,7*16,000 
2,435.000 

5.;mii,uot> 

5,HMM»*0 
5,843,000 

3.807,000 
2,556.000 

•84,000 

•  3,74.S,000 
3,958,000 
4.583,000 
5,335  000 
1,194,000 
•  477,000 
l.SOl.eKX) 

•  6.255.000 
6,160.000 
1,348,000 
7.796,000 
•462,000 
3,603.000 
5,880,000 
5,845,000 

t 

t 
1.999,000  ^ 
5.550.0Qq^H 

+ 
1.75.1.000 
2.274, OOit 
1.392.000 
8,138.000 

+ 
2.O61.00O 

i 
2,897,000 
],73<i.0UO 

t 

t 

*I>ocreue  during  tho  year.       \  Ho  Iom.  or.  It  aiiy,  v«ry  >Ut;>ki- 

HequircMuinu         After  allowing  for   the  causes   which   naturally  impede  tbtt 

«bock  incraufe.    increase  of  the  Hocks  of  tho  Colony,  the  ileriiantls  of  the  slaughtciP 

yard,  the  requirements   of   the  neighbouring   colonies,    and   thi 

deaths  occurring  from  other  causes  than  di-ought,  it  will  bo  foundJ 
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that  the  rate  o£  increase  in  any  year  should  bo  about  20  per  oent.^ 
BO  that  the  flocks  of  the  Colony  would  increase  two-fold  in  about 
four  years.  Actual  expeiienco  shows  that  such  rate  of  increase 
was  only  approached  once  since  the  year  18G1.  During  the  period 
of  ^ve  years  from  1861  to  1866  there  was  a  two-fold  inci*ea8e;  the 
flocks  of  the  Colony  were  again  doubled  in  the  eight  years  from 
1S6C  to  1874  and  in  the  thirteen  years  from  1874  to  1887.  How 
inauy  slieep  could  be  sustained  by  the  Colony  under  a  system  of 
artiticiul  feeding  and  watering  may  hereafter  become  a  question  of 
national  interest,  but  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  even  with  a 
continuation  of  fair  seasons  it  would  be  impossible,  under  the 
present  n»ode  of  depasturing  stock,  for  the  Colony  to  support  forany 
uamber  of  years  an  increase  of  sheep  similar  to  the  reconl  of  even 
1891,  as  in  six  years'  time  the  flocks  would  number  120,000,000,  a 
total  nearly  as  large  as  that  now  found  in  all  Australasia. 

The  export  and  import  of  sheep  during  the  ten  years,  1882- pportand 


1891,  is  ahown  in  the 

following 

table  :— 

Tmt. 

Exported. 

Imported. 

Yew. 

Exported. 

Importod. 

1882 
1883 
ISM 
1886 
1886 

8.56.190 

1.006.227 
1.;M2,204 
1.2:17,155 
1,247,514 

'J07,53S 

205,658 

404.371 

].1.'M,430 

283.225 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 

1,218.504 
2,327.406 
1,217.325 
2,ftS7,l»02 
1,615,904 

864.313 
254.018 
832.5G5 
508,077 
663,044 

The  local  demand  for  sheep  for  consumption  was,  until  recent  Loo&idnmuid 

fonn«rl>  nnall. 
years,  so  small  compared  with  the  supply  as  not  to  appreciably 

affect  the  increase  of  tho  flocks  of  the  Colony.     Such,  however,  is 

not  now  the  c«50,  and  the  annual  demand  for  slaughtering  pur- 

pouB  is  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  sheep  depastured,  and 

is,  therefore,  equal  to  three-sevenths  of  the  annual  cast. 

The  stock-carrying  capabilities  of  the  Colony  arc  very  difficult  ^'^■**^'"*f 
to  estimate,  as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  yet  *^^<*''>"- 
in  its  natural  state.     Improve-ments,  such  as  a  better  system  of 
water  conservation  and  irrigation,  an  intelligent  extension  of  the 
Mdt-busb,  oottou-bush,  and   other  drought-resisting   slirubs  and 
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natcrnl  grasses,  and  the  cultivation  of  artiticial  fctdder,  are 
gi-aduall;^  beiug  eCTected,  and  will  indetinilely  exteud  the  capodty 
of  Uic  Colony  for  supporting  atock  of  all  descriptions. 

■SSSS^im""^      The  following  table  gives  the   number  of  sheep  in  tho  Anstml- 
f*  '''"'  '  asian  colonies  at  the  end  of   1891,  and   tlie   proportion  owned  by 

each  colony : — 


Colony. 


K(L  of  Sheep. 


Pnportkin 
IntoMrti  Oataijfc* 
.total  AostnlMb. 


Kpw  South  Wales 

Victoria  ,- 

ijuuousUiul     ... 

Snath  Austraha 

WcHtcru  Australia 

I'lusiiianin      

fiew  Zealimd 

Aofltrahuua 


Tf  1,831. 4]  6 

49^ 

12,028.148 

10-4 

20,289,(13.1 

1(5-3 

7.646,230 

6-t 

l.!»62,212 

1-6 

i,(W4,ns 

13 

18.128,160 

14-6 

124.449,992 

lOO-OO 

O^-Mndn  It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  M'^ales  st»inds  first  of  all  tb* 

l>w«lw.  colonicR  aa  n  ahftcji-hrooding  country,  both  i\s  n^gnrUs  the  numlier 

of  its  flocks,  and  the  number  of  sheep  depastured  per  unit  of  area. 
But  whilst  Victoria  has  nearly  reached  the  limit  of  its  natural 
capabilities  in  this  pjirticular  direction,  a  considerable  proportiou 
of  Ita  area  being  now  devoted  to  Hgiiculturc,  New  South  Wales  has 
not  yet  approached  these  limits.  In  Queenhland,  as  in  Soiith 
Auiitralio,  sheep- breeding  does  not  absorb  the  attention  of  pastoral- 
ists  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  New  South  Wales.  Tlio 
SISHiTot*^**  former  colony  ia  more  adapted  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  whilst  in 
the  southern  and  more  settled  districts  of  South  AustraJia  greater 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  its  northern  terri- 
tory,  like  that  of  Queensland,  being  moi*e  a<laptpd  by  nature  (o 
the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses.  Western  Australia  is  at  pi'esent 
in  the  early  stage  of  ita  ooloiusation  ;  much  of  its  area  is  sdH 
nnknown,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  estiniati?  its  futora  as 
a  sheep-breeding  country.  It  i,tiay,  however,  be  surmised  that  ibfi 
southern  portion  of  its  immense  territory  will,  in  time  to  ocnuv 
be  stocked  with  sheep,  whilst  the  northei*n  portion  will  probably 
be  found  mure  suitable  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses,  ou 


UpCwl 
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SriTABIIiITT   OP   COTTN-TUY   FOR  SHEEP. 

Acoonnt  of  its  reseraWance  to  portions  of  QueenBland  and  t!ie 
northern  trrritory  n{  South  Australia  situated  undrr  the  samo 
latitude.  It  was  thoujjht  at  one  time  that  cattle-breeding  would 
occupy  a  position  in  New  South  Wales  equal  to  that  of  sheep- 
hreeding,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  genei-al  cHmafcic 
conditions  are  more  favourable  to  sheep  than  to  cattle,  and  the 
Colony  is  probably  destined  to  remain,  as  it  now  is,  the  great 
sheep-breeding  centre  of  Australia. 

The  different   desrrees  of  sncceas  attending  sheep  famiins:  in  (.«untr>  not  < 

,.-  -    ,  .         ,  .  T'  1  .  fittwl  lor  sbwi 

dinerent  ports  of  the  country  has  long  since  directed  attention  to 
the  fact  that  each  part  of  AuBtralia  is  not  ctjually  fitted  for  the 
production  of  fine  wools.  Now  South  Wales  may  be  divided 
climatkally  inCo  four  zones: — (1)  The  coast  country  extending 
from  the  seaboard  to  tlie  main  range,  the  breadth  of  which  varies 
from  20  to  100  miles ;  (3)  the  table-land  districts  on  the  summit 
of  the  range  ;  (3)  tlie  upper  part  of  the  western  slopes;  and  (4) 
the  interior,  or  ** salt-bush  country." 

The  ctintAto  of  the  eastern  seaboard  for  a  considerable  distance  SmboinJ  not 

.  ,,  .„.  -t      •uitcd  to  nicrlnt 

mland  la   too  moiRt,   and  a  largo  porbon  oi  it  too  poor,  for  the 

ftdetjunte  sustejiance  of  n»erinos,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  coarser 
breeda  of  sheep  would  not  deteriorate  through  the  limit<Ml  food 
supply  and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country.  On  the  Hunter 
and  other  northern  rivers,  and  in  the  southern  coast  districts, 
where  the  soil  is  very  rich,  dairy-fanning  and  agriculture  are  the 
leading,  and,  no  doubt,  the  most  protitable,  industries.  Bhee(>- 
breeding  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  regions  towai-dH  the 
Munmit  of  the  coast  range ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  tho  country 
near  t}ie  sea,  the  sotl  as  a  rule  is  unfavourable  to  aheep.  On 
croaoiig  the  coast  range,  however,  the  contrast  between  the 
tspect  of  the  country  just  entered,  and  that  left  beliind,  is  very 
itoiking.  Urre  the  grazing  and  wool-growing  capabilities  are  at 
oftM  Apparent,  and  further  to  the  westward  a  still  greater  improve- 
ment ifi  risible. 

in  the  abundant  pastures  of  the  Riverine  tlistricts  tho  wool  is  Riverine 
P   iM'ibie  than  in  the  country  immediately  west  of  the  table-lands,    "^  ^'' 
but  the  fleeces  are  generally  sound  and  heavy.     Further  in  the 
salt-bush  country  the  wool  suffers  both  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece 
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Impnrtniion  of 


Superiority  of 
AuflnUtui  wool 


and  in  its  quality  ;  but  the  country  is  fftttening,  and  the  stock  are 
generally  more  healthy  than  those  nearer  the  sea.  In  the  country 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Darling  the  great  suinTuer  heat  ia  adverse 
to  the  production  of  heavy  fleec<^;  but  oven  here  a  fair  class  of 
wool  ia  produced,  as  the  stock-owaera  are  cou&tautly  introducing 
fresh  blood,  and  so  counteracting  the  tendency  towards  Uie 
degeneration  of  the  breed  of  sheoj)  which  might  otherwise  ensue. 

The  importation  of  stud  aheep  from  foreign  countriefi,  notably 
Fitince,  Germany,  and  America,  which  was  continued  for  many 
years  after  the  fiupertine  quality  of  Australian  wool  h(iU  been  estab- 
lished in  the  markets  of  the  world,  practically  ceased  even  before 
importation  was  legally  prohibited  ;  for  it  had  become  apparent 
that  the  fleece,  instead  of  showing  signs  of  deterioration  under  the 
influence  of  the  climate^  had,  on  the  whole,  a  tendency  to  improve. 
The  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  into  New  South  Wales  was 
forbidden   for   many   years,   ow^ing   entirely   to  thn   fear  of  tlic 
stock-owners  that  their  herds  would  be  contaminated  by  scab  and 
otlxer  diseases  prevalent  in  European  flocks  ;  but  these  restrictions 
were  removed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888,  and  432  pure 
bred  sheep,  comprising  354  American  merino,  60  German  nierioo, 
and  IS  English  stud  sheep  arrived  in  1891,  in  addition  to  14,036 
stud  sheep  from  other  ])arts  of  Australasia. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  tliat  as  far  as  the  fleece  is  con- 
cerned the  Australian  merino  has  little  to  gain  by  any  further 
admixture  of  European  or  American  bloody  but  it  is  equtllj 
admittpd  that  there  i.s  room  for  improvement  in  the  physique  of 
the  aniniftl.  To  produce  a  larger  carcase,  without  interfering  with 
the  quality  of  the  fleece,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  bat 
without  much  success,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  crossing  of 
noted  breeds  of  English  rams  with  Australian  ewes  htm  invariablr 
resulted,  after  a  generation  or  two,  in  a  deterioration  of  tlie  merina 
The  breeding  of  sheep  for  consumi)tiou,  and  for  the  sake  of  U» 
wool,  has,  therefore,  dtneloped  naturally  into  two  distinct  fields  of 
industry.  It  may  here  l)0  mentione*!  that  the  caivass  of  tli(» 
ordinary  Australian  merino  when  dressed  averages  about  46^  Ih, 
whereas  dressed  carcases  of  the  Lincoln  or  Leicester  breed  vonlil 
average  57  to  60  lb. 


CLASSIFICATION   OP   SHEEP. 


The  varioufl  breedn  of   uhoop  in  the  Colony  are   the  Merino,  Breocb  of  »hwi 

Lincoln,   Leicester,   Downs,  and  Romnej   Marsh,  and  crosses  of 

the  long-woolled  breeds,  principally  with  the  merino.    At  the  close 

of  1891  the  respective  numliers  of  merino  and  long-woollctl  sheep 

and  crosa-breeds,  stood  thus  : — 

Merino 60,252,458 

Locig-wooUed  sheep   (HI, 152 

CroM-breodfl IW.SOfi 


Total tiI,831,41G 

Subdivided  as  per  following  table  : — 

Merin'o. 


£TGa. 


WcUicn. 


Lambe. 


ToIaL 


Pure  and  itad 
Ordinaiy  


I'd  re  and  stud  I 
Ordinary  I 


PuTv  aiid  stnd! 
Onlinary  I 


Superfine. 

73,740'    780.708     321.043  1    363,900 '  1,539,391 
93,I7U  12,375,570  1,'JOS, 490  |l,5(K),633  |  5,037.869 


Medium. 
90.395  1,^50,5611    GL'Ti.GSO  i    918,806     3,201.391 
203,293  7,787.061  :4,030.4 12  U.Sifi. 613  16,356,969 


Strong. 
03,014  1.200.539      895.023      754.089 !  3,009.264 
124,422  5,410,700  4,090,704  3,042,397  112,674.283 


Total,  Comhintj 


7,477,260 


19.558,360 


15,683,347 
42.719,167 


Pare  And  studi 
Ordtii»ry  I 


Pnre  and  stud 
Ordinary  


FtUT  and  stud: 
Ordinary  I 


dot  king. 
SujwrBne. 
21,903  I    327.015  1    200.700 1    107,809,      808,027 
40,057  I    840.075'    760,059      467,181  |  2,108,572 


Medium. 
42,209  1    533.3331    337.118  1    323,730:1.236,461 
88,300  13,731.145  l2.I17.184  |l, 743,09;*  1  7,670,728 


Strong. 
.•M,900  I    925,000  1    605.400'    528,110  I  2.093,4'25 
45,503  ll,686.805  11,083,908  i    8!ll,802  |  3,007,078 


Total.  ChthiriQ   

Total  number  of  Merino  Su£EP. 


2.916,599 


8.916,189 


5.700,503 
17,533,201 
00,252,458 


^^^ 

jq 

■ 

^^1 

1 

■ 
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■ 
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LONO-WOOLLED  ShECP. 

Shoep. 

Ewca. 

Wethem 

lAmbft. 

TMaL                    1 

Pure  and  Btud      8,982 
Ordinary  10,397 

Total 

Pare  and  Btud'     7,247  1 
Onlinary  '     7.291  , 

Total 

Pnre  and  stud  i        933  | 
Ordinary    |         S80  | 

ToUl 

Pure  aiid  atudj         197 
Ordinary  |        507 

Total 

Total 

Cb088ES — L 

<>«aMi 1    7,875  1 

Lincoln, 

4S,&1S        38,.'XI5        32.513 
101,018       76,298       57,755 

Leberter. 

31,114  '     26.106        17,572 
48,590  1     51,100        31.754 

Downs. 

6,US2          5.128          4.220 
10,324          8.591          6,046 

Roraney  Marsb. 

351          390 

1,053         320 

128.836 
245,468 

374,306 
220,774 

43,o;» 

3.018 
641. 13; 

937,«» 
61,831,410 

82.089 
138,785 

16.313 

26.741 

938 
2,080 

number,  Lova-wooi 

ong-woolled  with 
293,SU  1  409,498  1 

Grand  tol 

xxx>  Sasxp   

Merino  principally. 
226,621  1        937.806 

ttl 

The  sex 

aa  follows 

M  and  elf 

Rams    .. 
Ewes    .. 

isses  of  sheep  at  the  end  of 

1891  were 

975.548 
•7,094,837 
7.664,662 
5.496,469 

estimtted 

1 

Lambs  .. 

I 

C 

^ 

1,831,410 

PERCENTAGE   OF   LAMBING. 


The  oliauLte  of  New  South  Wales  udmito  of  stock  of  all  kinds  No  ncetadty  u 
being  leit  m  the  open  air,  and  there  la  no  necessitv  for  housing 
them  daring  the  wint'^r  months.  The  shoep  are  either  kept  in 
paddocks  or  under  the  care  of  Rhepherda,  though  on  tiome  stations 
they  are  both  shepherded  and  paddocked.  During  1891  there 
were: — 

Paddocked 60,127.284 

SUephordod"..^ „ 017,321 

Paddocked  and  shopherdod 786,811 


61,831,416 


The  advantages  of  the  paddocking  system  are  now  unirersally  Pwidocking 
Hj^noognized  ;  the  country  will  carry  one-third  more  shef^p  ]  the  wool 
^Tnll  be  longer  nnd  sounder,  and  the  tieeoo  na  a  whole  one-third 
(letter ;  the  feed  will  be  cletiner  and  leas  liable  to  graas-st^  ;  the 
lambing  on  the  average  of  years  will  be  better ;  the  sheep  will 
tncreaae  in  size,  thoy  will  live  longer  and  continue  longer  profit- 
ahh» ;  they  will  lio  freer  from  foot-rot  nnd  other  diseases  ;  the 
pxpeDse  of  working  the  station  will  be  loss  than  a  quarter  of  what 
it  would  l>e  if  the  sheep  were  ahepheixlod  ;  aud  fiually,  the  owner 
will  be  able  to  devote  tlie  principal  part  of  his  time  to  improWng 
his  sheep,  instead  of  spending  it  in  attempting  to  manage  a 
number  of  shepherds  and  hnt-kcepers. 


The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  lambing  under  both  Perccntatro 
i^Hteras  for  tho  last  seventeen  years : — 


Tatt. 

PktModied. 

Shophenlctl. 

Ve»r. 

PwldookBd. 

ffhephcided. 

1870 

78 

68 

1884 

55 

51 

1676 

«1 

54 

1886 

79 

64 

1K77 

.v> 

r>o 

1886 

66 

62 

1878 

H3 

74 

1887 

78 

60 

1979 

7S 

72 

1888 

65 

40 

1890 

81 

72 

1S8S) 

64 

54 

1881 

63 

40 

ISOO 

71 

65 

1883 

59 

51 

IbUl 

60 

63 

IflM 

64 

57 

tbimirked.  The  number  of  ewes  at  the  close  of  1890  was  25,373,440  ;  bat 
allowing  for  deaths  from  natural  causes,  slaughtoring,  and  export, 
tho  number  at  the  tiin*^  of  lambing  was  j»robab]y  not  more  thmi 
23,343,000.  A  percentage  of  69,  as  estimated  by  tlio  Chief 
Ius(>ector  of  Stock,  would  give  a  total  of  16,107,000  lambs,  while 
the  number  marked,  as  shown  by  the  Live  Stock  returns,  was 
14,690,026.  When  due  allowance  is  made  for  deaths  between  the 
time  of  lambing  and  of  marking,  it  will  be  found  that  the  estimabe 
of  the  Chief  Inspector  is  very  accurate. 
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Now  South 
Watot  wool  cx> 


The  quantity  of  wool  exported,  the  pi*oduce  of  Xew  South 
Wales,  during  1870  and  subsequent  periods  ending  -witli  1891,  is 
given  in  the  subjoined  table.  A  large  proportion  of  the  clip  is 
export<Hl  to  Europe  via  the  adjacent  colonies  as  already  alluded  to 
in  tlie  chapter  ou  Commerce.  During  1870  nearly  46  percent  of 
New  South  Wales  wool  was  shipped  from  ports  outside  the  Colony, 
but  in  1891  tho  proj>oi*tion  had  ilecUned  to  al>out  28  per  cent 
The  weiglits  given  are  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  wool  was 
shipped  in  grease  : — 

Quantity  of  New  South  Wales  Wool  Exported. 


YoftT 

5.8.  WdM 

Tfcfeoriu 

B.AtutnUliui 

Qu«ei»laod 

TbtaL 

porti. 

porta. 

portfc 

porUL 

Hi. 

Iti. 

m. 

TU 

lb. 

1870 

34.{K)8,fiOO 

20,411,889 

8.787,126 

63.807.615 

1876 

48,f.l3n,G'>2 

.'W>,  .10,1, 262 

9,184,725 

iob.ixK) 

n3.275.609 

1880 

on,oujio 

a,3(i7,t>69 

11,298.297 

404,598 

174,082.27< 

1885 

i:ji;,5;io,4Ji 

40,311.095 

8,215,265 

387,980 

l8e,454..'W7 

1886 

122,301,n»2 

48,537,092 

22,923.412 

297,037 

194,719,533 

1837 

109,704,606 

58,087.888 

21.718.339 

112,762 

240.223.505 

ISSS 

188,f>90,9.'ll 

59,155,698 

8,121,721 

28,839 

256.597. 1» 

1889 

183.881»857 

74,857,400 

25,372.201 

126.804 

2&4,238.2«2 

1890 

108,830,103 

70.808,013 

17,475,612 

.x\104 

257,174.832 

1891 

205,204,601 

81,689,892 

19,731,728 

470,733 

357.096,954 

NUMBER  OF   SHEEP   SHORN, 


The  proportion  of  the  total  clip  reaching  New  South  Wulea 
ports  coinpar«l  with  wlmt  was  despatched  by  way  of  Melbourne, 
Adelaide,  and  Brisbane  was  : — 


T«r. 

Percentacre  Bhipped  bom 
New  Bonth  Wales  port*. 

PeromtaKO  •hipped  froni 

(tthvr  OolonW  porlA. 

1870 

54-2 

45  8 

1875 

42-9 

57-1 

1880 

56-9 

431 

1885 

711 

28-0 

1S86 

63-1 

36-9 

1887 

66-5 

33-5 

1888 

737 

26-3 

1889 

64-7 

35-3 

1890 

65-6 

34-4 

1881 

715 

285 

Ajb  the  season  for  exporting  wool  docs  not  wholly  fall  ^^nthin 
the  calendar  year,  the  quantities  of  wool  stated  iu  the  foregoing 
table  for  any  year  refer  partly  to  that  year,  and  partly  to  the 
previous  one.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of 
sheep  shorn,  and  distinguishes  those  whose  Beece  was  washed  pre- 
vious to  shearing.  It  will  be  observod  that  thero  has  been  a  Tmidency  to 
marked  tendency  to  shear  in  grease,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  fact  ****'"' '"  tn"t»M 
that  freighU  are  now  much  lower  than  formerly.  Besides,  the 
pric«  obtaineil  for  washed  wool  in  excess  of  greasy  is  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost  of  washing  : — 

Number  of  Slieop  &honi. 


Shoc|i. 

Loniho. 

Jmt. 

iuOraiM. 

H.W.  Uld 
Spoab 

Creek- 
wBched. 

Scouittd. 

In  Gnaw. 

WoBbod. 

1A80 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
ISWS 
18N7 
1*S« 
1889 
1800 
1801 

26,298,211 
29,486,675 
29,5a5,143 

30.075.145 
24,llO.ViO 
•2.S.;VJ4.5H.' 
2!».444;,157 
31,082.201 
35.426.  S:V2 
.3«,553..V.6 
40.935,736 
45,619.067 

1,015,556 

.^?98,800 

273,600 

317.375 

30i;.'.'OM 

3H.(K»0 

36,04.3 

90.000 

6,164,859 

2,416,714 

1,780,984 

2,156,874 

80I.4US 

64-2.424 

4V'4.544 

04  7. 945 

416.779 

475,254 

1,271.712 

426,201 

2,660.141 

739.592 
323,000 
149,468 
307, '.'50 
21)7,  JoO 
905,874 
654,687 
875,280 

1,446.105 
580,704 

1,093,886 

Not  ruco 
.3,129,995 
.3,814,788 
4.833,437 
3.010.459 
4.113.383 
5.535.350 
8.135.458 
6,053.609 
6,790,889 
9,285,871 
10,531,106 

nleiL 
155,939 
102,;^00 
83,241 
MO,  990 
42,584 
62,  UK) 
123.745 
23.756 

80,000 

74.693 
33.021 

31,542 

363 
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Wdiflit  of  tloccti. 


The  avorage  weight  of  fleece  obtained  since  1880  is  given  in  tbt 
tahlfi  herewith.  The  heavy  fleece  pealizeil  in  late  yf^ara  from  hot 
water  and  spout-wa-shed  sheep  arose  probably  from  the  circum- 
staQC«  that  Uie  sheep  so  treated  were  few  iu  number,  and  of  t 
finer  class  than  ordinary  : — 

Average  Wdght  of  Fleeaes. 


Sheep, 

lAinliiL 

Twr. 

XaOroaae. 

Cnwk- 

wuhod. 

BooutmL 

In  OroMe. 

Wubnl. 

lb. 

oz. 

lb.    oz. 

lb.      OS. 

lb.     OS. 

lb.      OS. 

1S80 

5 

i 

3      3| 

2      9k 

Not  reeo 

rded. 

1381 

5 

0 

2    125 

2      Sji 

2      1 

I      8tV 

IHtKS 

5 

0 

2     U 

2      H 

1     144 

1      *l 

1883 

5 

0 

3      0 

2     12 

1     14 

1      P 

1884 

5 

0 

2     15 

2     14 

1     13 

1      0 

1386 

5 

"ih 

3      2 

3      U 

1     12 

1      8 

1886 

5 

51 

3      Oi 

2     U 

1      91 

I      3i 

1887 

0 

9 

3       li 

2     U 

1     124 

1      fi 

1868 

0 

0* 

3    n 

2      9i 

1     11 

1      7 

1889 

5 

13& 

3    3 

2     U 

1     114 

1      9 

1890 

5 

III 

3    2 

3      44 

1     MJ 

1      '\ 

1801 

6 

9 

2  iih 

3      7 

1     15 

1     H 

^.  Wool  is  put  up  at  the  stations  in  packs  which  weigh  from  10  Dl 

oMuic*.  to  12  B).  each.     The  bales  are  usually  4  ft,  G  in.  or  5  ft.  3  in.  in 

length,  and  2  ft.  2  in.  in  breadUi  and  dopth,  and  weigh  when 
packed  about  450  Ih.  Before  being  shipped  they  are,  however» 
**  dumped"  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  thus  reduced  to  less  tbia 
half  their  onginal  length. 

VALUE  OF  THE  WOOL  ChTP. 
Wool  the  most         The  wool  clip  of  Australasia  is  its  most  important  item  of  pro- 
export.  duction,  and  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies  in 

a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  wool  market  i 

The  following  table  summarises  the  state  of  the  export  tnul*^ 
of  New   South    Wales  wool  during  the  periocl    18fiO-l.S9I.  »nd 
illustrates  the  growth  of  that  important  industry  during  thirty-two 
years;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  fluctuations  in  the  vahit 


TTOOIi  INDEX  OF  PK05PERITY 


the  clip  may  b«  ensily  followed.     Tlie  weights  given  repreaent  the 

actual  exports,  washed  aiid  gn^asy  wool  beiiig  taken  togetlicr  :  — 

New  South  Wales  Wool  Exixirted. 


rmr. 

i^Diiftr. 

VftllUT, 

Teu-. 

Quutity. 

TftlDft. 

m. 

£ 

lb. 

£ 

1960 

14,902.36*2 

1,454,289 

1S76  . 

100.738,330 

5.565,173 

1S61 

18,171,209 

1. 763. 978 

1877 

102.150,246 

5.25G.038 

1802 

20,988,393 

1,801.186 

1878 

111.^33,017 

5,723.316 

1963 

Io,842,520 

1. 310.520 

1S79 

123.710,450 

6,491.193 

1M4 

25,827,917 

2,294,615 

18S0 

154,871.832 

8,040,625 

1865 

20.^'iS,79l 

2,283,560 

18S1 

130.ri01.506 

7,HD.7S7 

1906 

30.080,685 

2.830,348 

1882 

146.221.182 

7.433,091 

1867 

27,327,4n2 

2,125.737 

1883 

188,161,710 

9,508,761 

1868 

2T,0fl7,256 

1,960.360 

1884 

173.986.303 

8.a^,100 

1809 

5l.2fi9,672 

3,162,522 

1SS5 

168.151.G59 

7.246.642 

1870 

47,440,610  ;  2,741,141 

1836 

173,985,640 

7,028, 59«» 

1871 

05,011,953    4,74S.1G0 

1887 

216,450,342 

8,911,155 

1872 

50.233,453  '  3,342,f)00 

1888 

235,848,944 

9.089,776 

1873 

62.098,602    3,93^.408 

1889 

261.H.'>3.484 

10,620,636 

1874 

75.lo6.924    5,010.125 

1890 

230,322.828 

8.991,396 

1875 

87,534,280  j  5,C5 1,043 

1S91 

331.8S7.720 

11,036,018 

> 


An  examination  of  the  precetlin;?    fimires  at  once  shows  how  Effect  of  pripc 

*  °       °  wool  on  iiAtlon 

greatly  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  staple  article  of  export  i'f""P«riti. 

'0Ctct  the  national  prosperity.  The  exports  for  the  years  1884  and 
1886,  for  instnnce,  which  may  be  taken  as  practically  equal  in 
quantity,  represented  a  value  of  Xy,953,I00  in  the  former  year, 
whilst  in  the  latter  year  the  value  was  reduced  to  £7,028,596. 
Again,  comparing  18S3  with  1891,  there  was  a  diiference  in  quan- 
tity in  favour  of  the  latter  year  of  1 23,355,000  Ih.  of  wool  weighed 
in  the  greoM,  and  had  the  prices  of  1883  been  ohtained  the  value 
of  the  1891  clip  would  have  exceeded  that  of  the  former  year  by 
X5,40l,l34.  whereas  the  exoesR  was  ouiy£l,437,2.'i7.  TTie  general 
strike  of  l*<90,  lo  frequently  alluded  to  in  these  pnges,  had  a  very 
marked  etfect  on  the  wo^  trade  of  the  succeeding  year.     In  some 
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FlDC-toaUon  in 
value 


cofies  during  1690  tlie  sheep  remained  unshorn  until  long  after  th« 
asual  time,  and  in  many  others  llio  wool  did  not  leave  thestatioDS 
until  the  close  of  the  year,  so  that  a  considerahle  portion  of  the 
wool  clip  of  1S90  was  of  ueceasity  held  over  for  export  in  the  sue- 
i;eeding  year. 

The  preceding  table  also  sliows  that,  although  during  the  {lerlud 
under  examination  the  value  of  wool  has  greatly  fluctuated  from 
one  year  to  another,  the  tendency  to  a  settled  diminution  of  price 
U  unfortunately  too  clearly  discernible.  In  order  to  further 
illustrate  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  thia  staple  in  the  London 
market  during  the  last  twelve  years,  the  following  table  will  give 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  average  value  realised  for  greasy  wool. 
The  values  given  were  those  ruling  at  the  five  principal  sales  of 
each  year,  and  have  been  altered  for  1890  and  prtrvious  years  since 
laat  publication. 


Average  Value  per  lb.  of  New  ^uth  Wales  Greasy  Merino  Wool 
in  the  London  Market. 


SdM. 

ISSO. 

assi. 

18^ 

1883. 

1884. 

-4 

Ut  Seri«8  

d. 

124 

144 

12 

12 

12 

d. 

11 

{Si 

d. 

IS! 
IS 

10 

d. 

10 

10 

9 

n 

10 

d. 

SI 
iS* 

9i 

d. 

9 

2Dd    

H 

3rd     ,,       

8 

4th     

7 

6th     „ 

74 

i 


Boltt. 

idM. 

1887.' 

isea 

1880. 

mo. 

un. 

IstStiries 

2nd    „       

d. 

7i 

0 

8 
11 
10 

d. 

104 

10 
9 
81 
74 

d. 
8 
8 
8 

83 

d. 

e 

10 

lOi 

lU 

d. 
104 

10 

9 
10 

9 

d. 
9 
10 

3nl     

H 

4th     

9 

5th 

84 

I>uriDg  the  period  covered  by  the   foregoing  table,  Sydney- 
shipped  greoNy  wool  realised  from  14|d.  to  6d.     The  xn&ximatD 


prices  were  realised  during  1880,  when  the  Bales  opened  at  12Ad.  Maxbnnmpric 

|)er  lb.     Prices  were  fairly  -well  maintained  till  1883,  but  they 

began  to  decline  rapidly  until  the  lowest  market  wns  roaclird  in 

the   second  series  of  18S0,  when   greasy  wool  roaliseU  as  little 

as  6d.  per.  ft>.»  but  at  the  end  of  that  year  tiie  prices  had  consiidei'- 

ably  advanced,   greasy  wool    selling  at  lOd.     These  prices  have 

been  exceeded  only  once  since,  which  was  at  the  December  sales 

of  1889,  when  tho  price  obtained  for  greasy  was  11  id.     Since 

1889  the  price  of  greasy  wool  ruiiged  from  lO^d.  at  the  beginning 

of  that  year,  to  8Jd.  at  the  fifth  series  of  1891.     Tlie  first  sales 

of  1^92  opened  at  the  lost  mentioned  pric**,  but  after  that  period 

a  continual  decline  took  place,  till  in  Juno  greaay  wool  was  only 

briii^Dg  3d.,  almost  the  same  rate  as  that  whicJi  obtained  in  the 

uufavounvblc  season  of  I88G.     Tlie  average  price  per  bale  for  the 

la*t   seven  years -was  j£14,  while  the  price  obtained  during  the 

last  half  of  1891  was  only  £12  5s.     Tlie  unsatisfactory  state  of 

tho   markets   is   principally   attributed  to   tho  general  financial 

depression,  exclusive  tarilTs,  and  increased  production. 


The  state  of  tho  wool  market  may  improve"  as  the  adverse  pr(»|)«ct« oMhil 
circumstances  pass  away,  but  a  return  to  the  extremely  prosperous  '^'^  ''  ""'^*' 
yeaw  of  1871  to  1875»  or  even  those  of  1880  and  1882  is  %-ery 
doubtful.  But  even  with  the  present  markets  there  is  no 
cause  to  view  unfavourably  the  further  extension  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  these  colonies.  In  the  ancient  seats  of  wool 
growing,  production  is  now  stationary,  and  in  some  of  the  areaa 
recently  devoted  to  this  industry,  many  causes,  both  climatic  and 
otherwise,  are  likely  to  offer  serious  checks  to  its  extension,  while 
population  and  tho  consequent  demand  for  wool  is  everywhere 
increasing.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  certain  that  unless  fresh  avenues 
mxo  open  to  the  wool  industry  in  those  countries  where  its  use  is 
oomparntively  unknown,  it  wouhl  be  hopeless  to  expect  a  marked 
rise  in  the  value  of  the  article.  The  establishment  of  a  market 
for  Aufitralian  wool  among  the  teeming  jinpulations  of  China  and  chinaand  Jtmi 
JapoOf  where  the  nature  of  the  climate  itself  points  out  the  value  "(iI^l"'^''*^ *" 
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^■Wt  rlip 


of  wool  as  an  article  of  clothing,  is  aa  object  towards  which 
intelligent  glance  of  the  statesmen  of  Australia  might  well 
directed. 


It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  the  climate  of  Xew  Bon 
WaU*R  is  more  aUnptcd  to  the  production  of  a  combing  than  a 
clothing  wool.  Altliough  the  former  is  looked  upon  with  most 
favour  by  wool  growers,  it  is  generally  reoogniseJ  that  there  are 
Tery  Urge  tracts  of  country,  especially  where  the  salt-biiih  pre- 
dominates, on  which  it  is  diihcult  to  raise  a  good  combing  wool, 
ftnd  where  it  wiH  probably  be  found  more  profitable  by  vool 
growers  to  give  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the  clothing 
variety. 

The  breeding  of  courKe-woolled  sheep,  for  the  metropolitaa 
market,  is  confined  chiefly  to  the  districts  along  the  coast.  The 
stock  raised  for  this  purpose  ure  principally  of  the  Leicester  and 
Lincoln  breeds,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  greater  favouriw  as 
a  producer  of  fat  lauibs.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that,  cnltivated 
Bolety  as  an  article  of  food,  the  coarse-wooUed  sheep  is  quite  a> 
profitable  as  the  merino. 

Tho  quantity  and  value  of  wool,  the  produce  of  each  of  the 
various  colonies  of  Australasia,  exported  during  the  year  1801,  will 
be  found  hereunder: — 


Colony. 

Wool  in  Onue. 

TiUiM. 

New  Sooth  Walea 

lb. 
357,096.954 

79.777,705 

89.069.5-24 

49.724,064 

8.7S3.073 

9,378.173 

116,562.756 

luaio.oig 

Victoria 

3.792,938 

3.i53.34fi 

South  Australia 

1.533,764 

Western  Australia  

329,365 

Tinnmi'R ...Ill    1  ■■■■I 

4IS.460 

New  Zealand   

4»  129.686 

Total 

710,392.909 

24.698,779 

J 

CONSUMPTION   OF   -WOOL. 

1 

'                                                                                                                                                1 

Hie  estimated  >-alae  of  the  wool  grown  in  each  colony  may  Vaiuc  oi  citr.     1 

ap[>ear  auomaloos,  when  the  weight  of  the  clip  only  is  conaidered;                      1 
1    it  roust  he  borne  in  mind,  liowever,  in  comparing  the  weight  and               ^^fl 
ralne  of  this  staple,  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  of  difference  m               ^^H 
the  average  I'alue  of  tlic  wool  grown  in  one  colony  and  that  grown               ^^^| 
in  another.                                                                                                                ^^H 

1         The  quantity  of  wool  consumed  hy  the  manufacturing  nations  Confiomption     1 
j    of  the  world  amounted  in  1889  to  2.040,000,000  lb.  wcighe<I  ii^  **' "*'^'-            1 
die  grease.     Of  tbiH  nuantity  913,000,000  »).,  or  less  than  half,               ^^B 
was  grown  in  the  \'arions  coontrieB   engaged  in  roanufacfcnring,               ^^H 
and   of  the  balance   605,000,000  tb.,   or  ahont    53  7    per   cent,               ^^M 
wss  Aostralasian.     The    consumption    of    wool    wiis    thus   dis-              ^^H 
tribated : —                                                                                                               ^^| 

1     United  Kiogdoxu    

Howe 
prodnciion. 

IjnportH. 

Total                             ^^H 

lb. 
133,000,000 

460,000,000 

330.000.000 

lb. 

337,000,000 

600,000,000 
130,000,000 

.       1 

470,000,000                 ^^H 

i.no.000,000             ^^1 

400.000,000                   ^^1 

. 

Xflith  Asarira  

tMrf 

913,000,000 

1,127,000.000 

2.040,000,000                   ^^M 

During  recent  years  a  considerable  change  has    taken   place  principui  wool   fl 

,     in  the  marketa  available  for  the  shipment  of  wool ;  the  United  ^o^Moa         ■ 

I     Kingdom  is  no  longer  the  first  amongst  wool-manufacturing  coun-                 ^^M 

trin,  though  its  consumption  of  imported  wool  in  still  equal  to  30               ^^H 

par  eOBt  of  the  total  wool  imported.    The  relative  positions  of  the               ^^^| 

UaHed    Kingdom,    America,  and   continental  Europe  oa   wool              ^^H 

j^^^^^H 

3^                                                                  STOCK.                                        ^1 

consumers  during  several  years  may  be  gleaned  from  the  foUoving  1 

table :—                                                                                                  1 

Year. 

United  Eintpilom. 

ContinontAl 
Ktirape. 

North  Amerin. 

OnuklToteL 

tti. 

lb. 

lb. 

XL, 

1880 

370,000.000 

882,000,000 

381.000.000 

1,6.33.000.0(» 

ISSl 

32l(,000,000 

n.12,000,000 

3;V>,000,000 

1,627.00(».1IW 

1882 

337,000,000 

9011.000,000 

M85,000.0(M» 

1.711.000.000 

1883 

340.000»000 

tJGtl,000,000 

418,000,000 

1.727.000,000 

1BB4 

381,000,000 

1,017»000,000 

422,00ft,000 

1.820.000,000 

1885 

3(ij.  000,000 

1.021.000,000 

444.000,000 

I.830.000.000 

ISSU 

418,000.000 

1.033.000,000 

460,000,000 

1,911,000,000 

1887 

39'2,n00.000 

1,0:10,000,000 

4.^in;000,000 

l.S72.000,000 

1888 

434,000,00(1 

1,050,000,000 

400,000,000 

1.9.'iO,OOrt.000_ 

1889 

47D.O0O.OO0 

1,110,000,000 

460,000,000 

2.010,000,00sl 

Woot-produrtnn       Alt  exact  estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  various  countries  of  tb§ 

world  cannot  be  given,  but  sufficient  information  is  obtainabk 

from  which  the  relative  importance  of  the  different  producing 

areas  may  be  deteriniued  for  the  year  1889-90. 

ProdudnjT  vow. 

8bM|>. 

Kuropc 

214.490.00(1 

Asia    •••>•>••■>.*••••>  •■••■(■•t>4><>>  •><•)• ••••>*•••>>>*■  »•■•••••••• 

7i.fl6e,oog 

60.820,00* 
143.581.009 
124.4.VJ,0()0 

Africa    ,... 

Anierica 

Australuia 

(1891)  

Total    

615.019.009 

CATTLE. 

Cfcttie  breeding.       Though  Btill  a  most  Important  industiy,  cattle-rearing  doesnol 

now  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  as  formerly.     In  18C1  the  value  of 

the  homed  cattle  dei)asturcd  in  the  Colony  was  about  X7,OO0,00(V 

while  that  of  the  sheep  was  not  more  than  half  this  sum.     la 

'                           1891  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  classes  of  stock  had  entirely 
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MORSES 
CATTU 


SRCCP 


NO  398577 


ACRES.  PER  HEAD   OF 
STOCK  EXPRESSED  AS  SKEEP 


p 

IM 

1 

99 

^AL  50 

.... .:  .   i,-.' 

2^SI 


cz 


2.597348 


3fi.S9l. 


N?  304.100 


0f<)t|:Wi) 


3.4006I3 


ZMr 


S 


«?^  376' 56,5054 


1821 


1642        1851         1861  1871         1681         1831 


'*  '    (yj  R*OT0-WTMO««APMfP  AT  THI  80VT.  TPWIItlKft  OWHW. 
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for,  while  the  homed  cattle  inclusive  of  dairy  cows  were 
Ined  at  Xll,940,400,  the  sheep  were  worth  £20,868,000,  not- 
thstanding  that  in  the  interval  cattle  had  considerably  risen 
value,  and  sheep  had  depreciated.  The  number  of  horned 
ttle  returned  at  the  end  of  each  year  since  18G1  ia  shown  in  the 
bjoined  table^  and  it  will  he  noticed  how  great  was  the  decline  Decrcawin 

QUtnbor  ol 

the  totals  since  1875  down  to  1885,  though  the  numbers  have  cattle. 
tadily  increased  sinco  then  : — 

V  Horned  Cattle. 


T«w. 

Sxanhn, 

y«r. 

Number. 

IS61 

2.271,023 

1877 

2,746,385 

1808 

2.ti20.3H.1 

1878 

2.771.583 

1868 

2.()3-2.5i2 

1370 

2.914.210 

1864 

1.924,119 

ISSO 

2„'iaO,OIO 

1865 

1,!>61,IK),J 

1S81 

2,597,348 

K  1866 

1,771,809 

1SS2 

l,8o9,985 

■  1807 

1.72S,427 

1&S3 

1.640.753 

^UM8 

1.761.411 

1S84 

1. 42^.1 30 

^^Sr 

1. 795.904 

I8.S5 

1.317,315 

^Biw 

2.195,096 

1886 

1,367,S44 

^RstI 

2.014,888 

1S87 

1.575,487 

Bi§2 

2,287,600 

18S8 

1,622,907 

^^HB 

2,794.327 

1889 

1,741,592 

^^^^9 

2,856.699 

1890 

1.909,009 

H^s 

3.131,086 

1891 

2,046,347 

p876 

3,131,013 

If  the  above  fimires  ha  compared  with  the  returns  of  sheep  for  subrtiiiiUoo 

sbe«p  (or  cattlo. 
)  same  period,  it  will  Ix;  found  that  the  change  which  has  taken 

loe  in  the  class  of  stock  has  been  most  remarkable.     It  ia  very 

datable  whether  the  substitution  of  sheep  for  cattle  will  in  the 

I  prove  advantageous  to  the  State,  though  there  does  not  appear 

be  any  doubt  that  shoep-breeding  is  at  present  more  proHtable 

the  individual  owner.     The  increase  in  the  number  oE  cattle 

iostured  in  the  Colony  during  1891  was  137,338;  but  since 

75  there  has  l>eea  a  decrease  of   1,087,739.      It  would  seem 

m   these  Bgurea  tliat  the  lowest  point  in  cattle-raising  was 

tched  in  1885,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  continued  bad  seasons. 

the  iaiprovement  has  been  gradual,  and  cvcq  if  small 

3a 
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it  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  disposition  of  the  psBloialiitt 
in  some  parts  of  the  Colony  to  revert  to  cattle  Irrceding  m  piaioe 
of  sheep. 

An  exact  statement  of  the  loss  of  cattle  ft-oni  disease 
failure  of  water  and  grass  can  only  be  made  for  nine  yeam, 
and  of  these  years  three  sliowcd  an  actual  decrease  on  the  ISgnrev 
of  the  previous  year,  th*?  years  1887,  1889,  and  1891  being  the  only 
ones  of  the  series  which  could  be  considered  favourable  to  stock. 
Estimating  at  tlie  low  figure  of  £d  a  head,  the  loss  iu  1863  wm 
equal  to  XI, 670,300,  and  in  1884  to  £1,398,500.  For  the  four 
years  1886  to  1889  stockholders  enjoyed  comparative  immunity, 
but  in  the  season  of  1890  the  losses  wore  a}j;ain  oousiderable.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  deaths  were  attributable,  not  to  failure 
of  gross  and  water,  but  to  disease  possibly  induced  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  opposite  condition  of  too  much  rain.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of  cattle  which  would 
Jiave  occurred  had  thebeasons  been  favoumble,  niid  also  theincmuu* 
or  decrease  actually  experienced  : — 

Loss  of  Homed  Cattle  through  Disease,  Drought,  and  kindred 


causes. 

V«M. 

flxpectcd  lncTca««, 

allowliH*  ftir  til  oftUK* 

ot  imtuml  JeoreMC 

Actiul  InerauB 
orUccrowe. 

Lo«Win»wh8niMk 

No. 

Ko. 

Na 

2883 

114.900 

'219.200 

334.100 

1884 

64.100 

•215,600 

27fi.7«0 

1886 

30.800 

M07.8«l 

13S.400 

1686 

66,800 

60.500 

16,300 

1887 

207.600 

SOT.fiOO 

+ 

1888 

82,600 

47,400 

35,200 

1689 

118,700 

IISJOO 

t 

1800 

509,500 

167,400 

132,100 

1801 

137,300 

137,300 

t 

i>«)r«Me  doriOK  IhATMR, 


t  Ko  lo* ;  or.  If  aiiy.rafy  aUfbt 


The  principal  breeds  of  cattle  now  in  the  Colony  are  the  Durham  prindiioi  brcc 

or  Bhorthoms,  Hereford,  Devon,  AyrBbire,  Aldemey,  and  croBses  coionv, 

from  these  varioas  bi^ecds.     At  the  close  of  the  yeiur  1891   the 

Dumbers  of  each  breed,  as  far  as  could  be  oaoertaincd,  were  : — 

Shortfaorna — Pure  aod  stad 55,82G 

Onliiiary 687,119 

J40  <^5 

Hereford— Pure  and  stnd 31,531 

Ordinary 217,567 

249,098 

Devoa— Pare  and  stud 12,984 

Ordinary  70,530 

8S,3U 

BlackpoUed— Pure  and  stud  1.350 

Ordinary    S20 

2,171) 

Ayrahire— Pure  and  stud 4,41U 

Ordinary 10.773 

15,192 

Others— Pure  and  stud 1,987 

Ordinary  7,562 

D,540 

OroMoa— Fint S.JW 

Ordinary 935,685 

— —  D43.879 

The  cro8»-breedH  wera  estimated  as  follows  : — 

iShorthom  and  Hereford 318,374 

Shorthorn  and  Devon ..« 116.786 

Hereford  and  f>L'Vou  54,193 

Hhorthorn  and  hlack-polled 11,381 

Ayrshire,  and  ehortboni .'. 25.234 

BUuik -polled  and  Devon    79 

Unrsoogaiiabla    417,832 

M3,S70 

There  ia  a  comparatively  large  increase  in  the  number  of  in"*"**"* 
mQking  cattle,  as  many  of  the  stockowners,  principally  in  the 
coastal  districUs  are  turning  their  attention  to  dairying  instead  of 
fattening  for  market,  and  it  is  believed  this  change  will  continue 
and  in  time  become  general  throughout  the  Colony,  as  dairying 
when  properly  carried  out  yields  very  satisfactory  returns. 

The  number  of  fat  cattle  which  will  bo  available  for  markot  *'Cut"r>ii 
daring  the  year  1892  is  estimated  to  be  about  334,303  head. 
This  number  is  certainly  very  high,  if  the  produce  of  the  herds  of 
the  Colony  be  alone  considered.     The  cattle  trade  with  Queensland 
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is,  however,  very  considerable,  especially  in  store  cattle  sent  to 
this  Colony  for  fattening ;  these  serve  to  swell  the  nominal  cast  of 
the  herds  of  the  Colony  to  the  figures  given  above.  If  the  produce 
of  the  Colony  alone  be  reckoned,  tho  cast  for  the  year  1891  wju 
about  238,000  fat  cattle,  and  the  cast  for  1892  will  pix>bably  be 
255,000  head. 


Drood  of  c*Ule 
niprovlnff. 


Pure  br«il  cAtUo 
bnportod. 


The  breed  of  cattle  throughout  the  Colony  is  steadily  improving, 
a  result  due  to  the  introduction  of  good  stud  stock,  as  -well  as  the 
care  exercised  in  selection.  Cattle  are  for  the  most  part  kept  in 
paddocks,  and  of  the  total  number  in  the  Colony  1,613,337  are 
paddocked,  275,H0  are  in  open  nms,  and  tho  remainder,  157,870, 
are  depastured  both  ways. 

During  the  year  1891,  414  pure  bred  cattle,  238  bulla  and 
176  cows,  were  imported,  chiefly  from  tho  other  colonies  of  Uip 
group.  Importations  from  Europe  and  America  were  prohibiud 
for  many  ycara,  owing  to  the  natural  di^iad  of  the  stock  owners 
lest  their  herds  should  contract  diseases  which  hav(*  devnstftttd 
the  cattle  of  otliei*  countries.  TIu*  prohibition  whk  removed  iii 
1688,  and  cattle  are  now  admitted  after  strict  quarantine. 


Tlie  number  of  breeding  cows  in  1891  wa«  estimated  at 
636,300,  of  which  343,477  were  dairy  cows.  The  ealvw 
branded  were  returned  ut  407,417,  equal  to  64  per  cent,  of  the 
breeding  cows.  As  the  season  was  not  unfavounible,  ut  leait 
80  per  cent  of  calvea  would  have  been  a  reasonable  expecU- 
tion.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  in  n  large  numlwr  of  instanws 
the  calves  have  readied  the  age  when  ihey  are  usually  brand«l. 
This  was  probably  the  case  with  about  half  the  c&lves  drojipod 
by  what  are  termed  daiiy  cows. 


IfORSKS. 

Bont-bneding.       Australasia  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  breeding  of  most  descri|>- 
lions  of  horses,  and  attention  has  long  been  directed  to  this  iudustrj* 
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it  an  early  period  the  stock  o£  coluiiiul  breil  horses  was  enriched 
y  the  importation  of  some  excellent  thoroughbred  Arabians  from 
ndia  ;  and  the  high  name  which  was  acquired  by  the  horsos  of 
kastralia  was  largely  due  to  tliis  cause.  The  abundance  of  good 
osturc  everywhere  obtainable  also  contributed  to  tliis  result.  The 
atire  kangaroo-grass,  especially  when  in  seed,  is  full  of  saccharine 
latter,  and  young  stock  thrive  excellently  upon  it.  Tliis  abundance 
f  natural  provender  allowed  a  large  increase  in  the  stock  of  the 
Kttlers,  which  would  have  been  u  gt^ent  advantage,  had  it  not  been 
bat  the  general  cheapness  of  horses  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  canons  of 
reeding.  In  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  horses  became 
ery  high  priced.  Under  ordinary  conditions  this  circumstance 
rould  have  been  favoui-ablo  to  the  breed  of  horses,  and  such 
ras  the  case  in  Victoria.  In  this  Colony  it  was  far  otherwisa 
lie  beet  of  the  stock  of  New  South  Wales,  including  a  large 
roportioD  of  the  most  valuable  breeding  mares,  was  taken  by 
Tictoria,  with  the  result  that  for  twenty  years  after  the  gold  rush 
be  horaes  of  the  Colony  greatly  deteriorated.  One  class  of  stock 
oJy  escaped  The  thoroughbi-ed  racer  was  probably  impix)ved 
loth  by  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  from  England,  ancl  by  the 
udiciouB  selection  of  mares.  The  period  of  dcteriorutiuu  ended 
bout  the  year  1870,  since  which  year  tliere  has  been  a  percep- 
ible  improvement  in  all  classes  of  horses.  The  number  of  horses 
n  New  8outh  Wales  shows  little  increase  for  the  lost  seventeen 
\e§JBtt  —  niay  be  Been  from  the  table  following  : — 

^^^^P  Horses. 


Kxpellence  of 
tmllvv  itra»5cL 


ParlUI  detcrior. 
kUdd  of  atoek. 


Ymr. 

Kiimber. 

Yew. 

Hxtmber. 

"1875 

357,690 

1884 

337,172 

ifir76 

366,703 

1885 

341,6!>7 

1877 

328.150 

1886 

301,6(i3 

^K    1KT8 

338,468 

1887 

390,6<)9 

^H.    1871) 

3tSO,038 

1888 

41l,3(m 

^^viSBO 

395,984 

18S0 

4;<0.777 

^^^^^^^ 

398.577 

18<>0 

444.163 

328,IK!6 

1891 

459, 7  A^ 

lft8» 

326.964 

Smut]  onnoul 

inCTMLSV  of 
honieft. 


CiMitflCltlwi 

or 


Saddlu  anil 
hftmon  honce. 


Kmliinince  *«f 
AlutraJInti 


The  annual  increase  in  the  number  of  horses  has  been  not  motC 
than  1-58  per  cent  daring  the  whole  period  covered  by  the  abo' 
table,  while  the  increase  of  population   has  been  at  the  rate 
i'l8  per  cent. 

For  pur|>08e8  of  ulnssification  the  horses  of  the  Colony  havelicea 
divided  into  draught,  light-harness,  and  saddle-horses,  the  nuiuben 
c£  each  particular  kind  being  as  follows  : — 


Ilmiight    

Light- hanie» ... 
.Saddle 

Total 


Ihoronglibred. 


Otitliian''* 


ToteL 


20.4fi3 
16.375 
28,172 


122,984 

103,617 

108,144 


05.010 


3W,745 


143,447 
119,093 
ll»6,31tf 


459,7£6 


The  Colony  is  specially  adapted  for  the  breeding  o£  saddle 
light-hameaa  horses,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  partictilAT 
breeds  of  Australian  horses  are  anywhere  surpassed.  The  bus 
horse  is  hardy  and  swift,  and  capable  of  making  very  long  ani 
rapid  journeys,  when  fed  only  on  the  ordinary  herbage  of  thfl 
country  ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  the  grass  and  water  bav« 
become  scanty,  these  unimuls  often  perform  astonishing  feats  oC 
endurance.  Generally  speaking,  the  breed  of  horses  is  impronnj 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  superior  stud  horses  and  the  breedin; 
from  good  mares.  Where  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  thl 
stock,  this  has  been  due  to  breeding  from  weedy  marea  for 
purposes  and  from  the  effect  of  the  drought. 


Hone*  for 
market  In  ] 


Tlie  approximate  number  of  animals  fit  for  market  daring 
present  year  will  bo  : — 

Draught-horaes 23,960 

Saddle      , 38,910 

Xight-bameaa  horses 25,730 


Total 86^600 
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Of  these  it  is  estiiuated  that  22,535  are  suitable  for  tho  Indian  iiuiu  uti  chiiu 

QittrkvtSt 

Aud  China  markets.  The  total  number  leaving  the  Colony  for 
narkots  outside  Aufttralia  during  1891  was  only  1,884.  The 
demand  for  horst^s  in  India  is  considerahle,  and  Australia  is  & 
natural  market  from  which  fiupidies  raay  be  derived.  Hitherto, 
the  headquarters  of  this  trade  have  been  at  Melbourne,  but  of  the 
Ahiproents  thence  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  horses  have  been 
brought  from  New  South  Wales.  Recently,  however,  the 
Victorian  Government  has  placed  a  tax  of  50a.  per  head  on  all 
homes  entering  their  Colony,  the  effect  of  which  will  probably  be 
that  the  horses  will  henceforth  be  Bhipped  for  India  from  New 
South  Wales  jK>rts.  Already,  a  vessel  has  sailed  from  Newcastle 
to  Bombay,  having  on  board  550  horses  as  part  of  her  cargo.  Tlie 
speculation  of  sending  horses  to  India  is  one  open  to  many  risks, 
as,  apart  from  the  dangers  of  the  vnyage,  there  is  always  an  nn- 
certainly  as  to  the  stock  being  accepted.  Owing,  therefore,  to  the 
limited  demand,   it   has   not  beun  found   advantageous  to  breed 

Eto  any  great  extent  exoppt  for  local  requirements. 
Dutuljcr  uf  wild  horses  in    the  Colony  during  the  year  is  wud  hocus," 
EM^HMMed  at  3,800,   a  decrease  of  700  ou   the  uumlier  in  the 
oua  year. 
PASTOHAh  PIIOPEBTY. 

Pastoral  property  and  stock  form  the  larirest  factor  in  the  Value  of  pMtc  ml 
wealth,  not  only  of  New  South  Wales,  but  also  of  all  the  other 
principal  colonies  of  Australasia,  and  the  return  derived  therefrom 
is  the  largest  source  of  the  incoino  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
total  capital  value  of  pastoral  property  in  the  Colony,  including 
land*  improvements,  and  plant,  as  well  as  stoc^  was  estimated 
at  the  beginning  of  1692  to  be  £152,068,000,  of  which 
^72,65U,00O  represent  the  value  of  land,  £44,437,000  of  iniprove- 
roenttf  and  plant,  and  £35,002,000  of  stock.  Of  the  latter,  sheep 
repres«ntecl  a  value  of  £20,^68,000  ;  homed  cattle,  oxclusive  of 
daii7  eowtt,  £&,53(3,000;  and  hot-ses,  £4,59i^,000.     The  value  of 
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tlie  production  from  sheep  for  the  year  may  be  reckoned  at 
X12,3G3,000;  from  cattle,  ^1,535,000;  and  horses,  X827.000, 
or  £14,725,000  in  all  This  total  does  not  inchide  the  return 
from  dairy  cattle,  estimated  at  £1,684,000,  full  particulars 
respecting  which  will  be  found  at  page  382,  et  seq, 

VjUuo  of  im-  In  the  above  returns  is  included  the  value  of  improvements  on 

CrowQ  tuiid*.  Crown  lands  under  lease  to  the  pastoraliats,  which  for  the  year 
under  review  was  estimated  to  be  £7,528,000.  The  capital  value 
of  the  laud  is  of  coui-se  excluded  from  the  general  estimate. 


TotaX  Uvc  Stoek 
Ln  AustrulMift. 


The  number  of  stock  In  each  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1891  was  as  follows  ; — 


CMony. 

Shwp. 

C&tllc. 

HofM. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

61,83°i,416 

12.928.148 

20,289.033 

7,646.2.^9 

1.962.212 

1.664.118 

18.128,186 

So. 

2.048„347 

1.812.104 

6.192.759 

399,077 

l.%3.690 

167,788 

831.831 

Xo 
4^)9.75.5 
440.696 

Quconflland .*  .t... 

399,364 

Kouth  Australia 

18*^.587 

Western  Austi-alia 

Tasmania ^ 

40.812 
31.312 

211.040 

Total 

124.449,952 

11,683,090 

1,771.366 

Stock  rung. 


Danusod 


The  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  runs  in  the  Colony  during  the 
year  1891  was  41.600,  of  which  36,146  were  enclosed,  and  6,454 
were  open  or  unenclosed ;  20,330  of  the  enclosed  runs  were 
properly  subdi-vidcd  into  paddocks,  and"  12, 144  were  only  partially 
subdivided  The  aren  comprised  in  tlioae  holdings  was  approii- 
mately  173,037,500  acres,  about  40,907,500  acres  being  freehold, 
and  132,130,000  acres  leased  from  the  State,  The  improvements 
effected  on  pastoral  estates  for  fencing  and  for  watering  stock  bavd 
been  valued  by  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  at  £80,428,964  0£ 
this  sum  fencing  absorbs  £70,608,999,  representing  1,689,549 
miles  at  an  average  rate  of  £41  IGs.  per  mile.  The  dams  for 
watering  stock  number  31,033,  which,  at  an  average  value  of 
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X82  11b.  6d.,  give  a  total  value  of  £2,636,897.  There  were  32,784 
excavated  tankii,  worth  on  aii  average  £192  Ids.,  or,  in  all, 
£6,325,096,  while  the  numlxjr  of  wells  sunk  or  bored  inimber  3,744, 
the  average  value  of  each  well  being  £229  3s.,  and  tho  total  of  all 
wells  being  £857,976.  Tliese  figures  represent  the  first  cost,  the 
present  value  of  all  improvementa  being  £44,437,000. 

Public  watering  places  are  established  on  all  the  main  stock  ^^^°  ^■*«' 
routes  of  the  Colony,  tho  construction  and  maintenance  of  which 
are  vested  in  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Agriculture.  These 
works  consist  of  dams,  wells,  and  ai*te!Riau  boi^  and  at  the  present 
time  135  tanks,  15  dains  or  reservoirs,  35  wells,  iiud  12  ai*tesian 
bores  are  in  existence.  Tho  tanks  vary  in  size  up  to  6,000,000 
gallons,  and  in  depth  from  1 5  to  20  fe^t.  They  are  so  constructed 
as  to  bo  fed  during  rainy  weather  by  surface  dmina.  The  soil  from 
the  excavations  is  embanked  around,  to  shelter  the  tanks  from  the 
wind,  and  so  lessen  the  evapoi*alioii,  aud  also,  where  the  contour 
is  fa\-ourab]e,  to  conserve  water  above  tho  ground  surface.  The  su>nm 
total  Btora^  capacity  of  the  tanks  and  wells  alxjvementioned  may  '^*P*^'*^- 
he  set  down  at  450,000,000,  and  the  wella,  if  regularly  worked, 
will  yield  a  total  of  400,000  gallons  per  day.  Except  at  those  dams 
and  reservoirs  which  are  of  large  extent  and  capacity,  stock  ai'o  not 
allowed  dii-ect  access  to  the  tanks,  but  are  admitted  to  troughs 
which  are  filled  by  means  of  service  reservoirs,  into  which  tho 
water  is  raised  by  various  methods — steam,  horse,  or  wind-power, 
.psthe  case  may  be.  There  have  l>een  erected  54  steam  pumps,  93 
^nmpB  worked  by  hoi-se-power,  and  1  windmill,  tho  remainder 
being  open  watering  places,  supplied  by  hoiid-powcr.  From  the 
wells  the  water  is  mostly  drawn  by  whims  and  self-acting  buckets. 
In  addition  to  the  above  sources  of  supply  there  were  10  Govern- 
ment arteiflan  bores  on  the  stock  routes  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  Colony,  the  daily  yield  from  these  was  approximately 
3,000,000  gallona 

The  latest  figures  which  have  come  to  hand  respecting  the  flocks  The  WorWi 
and  herds  of  the  principal  countries,  refer  to  various  years  from 


1882  to  1891,  and  are  given  herewith.  The  important  part  which 
tfliese  coloniea  are  destined  to  play  in  the  wool  markets  of  the 
world  will  be  better  understood  when  tlie  charftoter  of  the  wool 
produced  in  Au.stralia  is  made  an  item  of  comparison,  as  well  as 
the  actual  number  of  sheep  dejiastured  ; — 


"Boulintfalc*  ill 


Cuttle. 

Hones. 

SbsetL 

S«liic 

flnroiM 

IO4,tA0,OOO 

70.8.70,000 

8.203,000 

II7/-M9,(H)0 

11,584,000 

34.865.000 

4,44  H,  000 

721.000 

21,920,000 

214,409,000 

71.660,OiK> 
00.820.000 

46,152,000 

aS»!!::::;;::::::;:;::; 

417,000 

Africa.  

810,000 

America 

.S:i'»T4  (WO 

Aiutralaiia 

1.7T2.00<I      1 '24-4.50.  (Hl4l          l.l.'i.^OOO 

Total 

312,052,000 

63*721,000 

615,010,000 

I02,:t36,000 

In  order  to  give  a  morn  definite  idea  of  the  development  of  tlie 
pastoral  resources  of  New  South  Wales,  the  folIoMiiig  table  has 
been  compiled,  showing  in  different  periods,  from  1860,  the 
amount  of  atoclc  that  has  been  actually  depastured  in  the  Colony. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  numbprs  of  cattle  and  horses  are 
ex[n*essed  in  ternin  of  sheep  ;  that  is,  allowance  has  been  made  at 
the  rate  of  ten  sht^ep  for  each  bend  of  large  stock,  so  that  the 
total  shows  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  the  cattle  and 
horsea  been  replaced  by  their  pquivalent  of  sheep.  There  is  also 
»l»own  the  number  of  ftci*e8  of  land  in  the  Colony  to  each  sheep  of 
the  totals  tlius  found,  as  well  as  the  number  of  auoh  sheep  per 
head  of  the  population : — 


Year. 

Sliwp. 

other  Stoek 

exprevaedln 

TotiU. 

Aerapcr 

SbMp 

iwbwior 

term*  at  Hhccfi. 

paimhitaL 

1800 

0,Uy,lG,T 

20.000,830 

32,719,903 

5-99 

93-87 

I86fi 

8,132,511 

22.444,ii20 

.30,577,431 

6-40 

74-78 

1870 

16,308,5SO 

25,326,930 

41,635.515 

4-70 

83-49 

1875 

2S,353,i»24 

34,917,82*) 

00,271,744 

3-.3.-) 

101-42 

18S0 

35,398,121 

2!),7<K),240 

05.l5ft,3f;i 

3*00 

87-83 

I8S5 

37,820,000 

10.(120,120 

.54,441.020 

3-00 

57-44 

1800 

55.98(1.4.')  1 

23.531,720 

79.518.151 

2-46 

78-72 

1 801 

0I.831,41« 

25.WI  1,020 

86,892.73B 

2-25 

75-98 

DISEASES  nr  STOCK. 


DISEASES  /.V  STOCK. 
On  the  wlioie  tlie  stock  of  tlie  Colony  -was  tolerably  free  fram  Wsmsob  tii 

vhcop. 

disease  during  1891,  especially  ah  regards  sheep  and  horses. 
Scab  in  sheep  has  been  unknown  in  tliis  Colony  for  some  con- 
siderable time,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Austmlasia  is  at  present 
exempt  from  this  malat-ly,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Atistralin, 
where  it  exists  to  a  very  slight  extent  New  Zealand  is  believed 
to  be  now  free  from  tbis  disease,  but  baa  not  1>oon  officially 
declared  to  be  so.  The  importation  of  slieej)  fi-om  both  Wcsteni 
AustniUa  and  New  Zealand  into  New  South  Wales  ia  still  pro- 
hibited. Tliere  are  sixty-three  sheep  districts  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  foot-rot  has  been  noticed  in  thirty-seven  districts,  attributed  to 
wet  seasons,  running  on  low  rich  pafltui*e,  and  contigion.  In 
twenty-three  districts  the  sheep  were  affectwl  with  fluke,  through 
depasturing  on  low  swampy  ground,  unsound  country,  and  i*ank 
pasture.  The  sheep  in  tliii'ty-four  districts,  to  the  extent  of  about 
16  per  cent,  were  reported  to  have  been  infested  with  worms, 
attributed  by  the  8took  Insjwctors  to  the  frwpient  summer  rains 
following  on  a  wft  winter,  which  lessened  the  nutrition  in  the 
pasture  and  lowered  the  stamina  of  the  sheep,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  moisture  and  heat  tended  to  a  large  development  and 
increase  of  the  worms.  The  scarcity  of  the  natural  saline  grasses 
has  doubtless  also  contributed  to  no  slight  extent  to  the  spread 
of  this  disoflse. 

The  year  wns  unusually  free  frotn  epizootic  diseases  in  horses.  DiMMc  in 
was  Imported  in  one  district,  tuid  Australian  striughalt 


»d  in  one  district,  a  disease  considered  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment Veterinary  Surgeou  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  intestinal 
parasites.  Prurigo  continued  to  give  trouble  in  five  districts. 
In  seventeen  districts  horses  were  attacked  with  strangles,  but 
only  in  a  mild  foiin.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1800  a  rather  severe 
^^■tbreak  of  influenza,  vulgarly  known  as  **  pink-eye,"  took  place, 
aaaiiig  a  gooil  many  losses  ;  this  disooae  prevailed  until  the  spring 
of  ISBl,  and  was  repoHed  from  seven  districts.     Glanders  and 
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fnvcy  were  discovered  among  circus  horses  which  arrived  from 
America  ia  Novemher,  1891,  and  six  had  to  be  destroyed.  The 
remainder  wore  dctuiued  in  quarantine  for  the  period  required  hy 
law,  after  which  tliey  were  ro-shipped  to  America.  T}je  number 
of  horses  lost  through  occtdont  waA  reported  as  2,342,  and  a 
number  of  deaths  also  occurred  from  eating  Chinese  melon. 

With  regartl  to  cattk%  ]jlcuro-pncun\onia  was  reported  from 
thirty -one  diatricts,  or  213  runs,  while  in  thirty-two  districts  the 
cattle  were  reported  as  free  fi*om  that  disease.  In  twenty-four 
of  the  infected  districts  the  presence  of  the  disease  was  attributed 
to  die  introduction  of  cattle  from  Queensland,  and  contact  with 
travelling  stock  from  that  colony  ;  and  in  the  remaining  districtd 
where  the  disease  occurred  tlie  cause  whs  unknown.  Inoculation 
had  proved  successful  in  thirty-one  districts,  and  stock-owners 
generally  are  largely  in  favour  of  compulsory  inoculation.  The 
"Diseased  Animals  and  Meat  Act,"  which  has  recently  come 
into  operation,  is  a  inoHt  important  one,  intendpd  to  prevent  in 
a  great  measure  the  sale  of  animals  atFecte^l  with  tuberculosis  aiiJ 
kindred  diseases.  During  1891,  the  number  of  animals  condemned 
at  Homebush  as  suffering  from  tlieae  diseases,  was  303.  Two 
cases  of  actinomycosis  were  reported  on  by  the  Government 
Veterinarian.  Cumberland  disease  was  reported  to  have  killed 
102  head,  in  three  districts,  during  the  year,  being  491  less  than 
in  the  pi*evious  year.  Symptomatic  Anthrax,  or  **  Blackleg,'"  had 
carried  otF  1,073  head,  in  eight  districts,  being  an  incroass  of  720. 
Cattle  to  the  number  of  3,638  in  twenty-six  districts  are  reported 
to  have  died  from  cancer  and  tul>erculnr  swellinics  in  the  throat, 
and  99  deaths  in  tive  districts  are  reported  from  ophthnlmis. 
No  disease  whatever  was  reported  amongst  pigs. 


yOXIOUS  ANIMALS, 

BftbUtpefU  The  only  large  carnivorous  animal  in  Australia  at  all  dangerous 

to  stock  is  the  dingo,  or  native  dog ;  but  animals  which  consume 
the  paaturag0|  such  as  kangaroos,  wallabies,  liares,  aud  rubbil 


ftre  equally  deotned  noxious  hj  the  settlers.     The  rabbits  nre  the 

greatest  pest.     At  one  period  over  100  tuillion  acres  were  infested 

with  them,  and  25,280,000  were  destroyed  in  one  year,  and  their 

skins   ))aid  for  by  the  (!ovcrnnient.      So  nerious  had   the  evil 

become  in  1 883  that  a  special  Act  was  passed  to  deal  with  the 

trouble,  and   raise  funds  for  the  purpose  by  assessment  on  the 

stock  in  the  infested  country.     An  amended  Act  was  passed  in 

1890,  under  which   no  subsidies  are  allowed,  nor  aro  assessments 

made  towards  defraying  the  cost  of  dcstrnction.     It  is  estimated 

that  over  a  million  has  been  spent  in  the  destruction  of  rabbits, 

«  [lortion  of  which  was  expended  on  wire  fencing,  which  is  con-  wire  tonciinf. 

sidered  the  only  effective  method  of  dealing  with  the  plague-    One 

line    of    fencing    extends    from    Narramine,   on    the    Macquarie 

River,  to  Bourke,  on  the  Darling  P».iver,  a  distance  of  207  miles; 

thence  to  Barringun,  a  further  lengtli  of  84  miles,  at  an  average 

cost  of  £82  per  mile.     It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  fence  from 

Narramine,  along  the  western  i-ailway  line  to  Blayuey,  thence  to 

Hurrumburrah  and  along  the  southern  Hue  to  Corowa,  the  fences 

enclosing  the  railway  being  used  to    support  the  wire-netting. 

Tenders  have  been  accepted  for  this  work.     Another  fence  has 

been  conatructed  from  the  Murray  northward,  along  the  western 

boundary  of  the  Colony,  a  distance  of  nearly  346  miles.     The  cost 

of  this  line  was  X26,I35,  or  an  average  of  £75  12b.  9d.  per  mile, 

Tlie  wire-netting  used  was  17  gauge,  1^  inch  mesh,  and  42  inches 

in   width.     Besides  these  633  miles  of  fencing  ei-ected   by  the 

Government,  there  has  been  a  large  amount  of  rabbit-proof  fencing 

pat  ap  by  individual  ]>afltoraliata  to  protect  their  runs  amounting. 

as  far  as  can  be  OHcertained,  to  no  less  than   10,000  to  IG^OOO 

milea.     The  expenditure  on  account  of  rabbit  destruction  up  to  Qo^t  of  nbbit 

the  end  of    1891    amounted   to   £858,039,  of   which    £344,823 '*"^'*"*"- 

was  derived*  from  asst^ssment,  while  £513,216  came  out  of  the 

gexieral  revenue.     The  amount  expended  in  1891  from  assessment 

was  in  payment  of  outstanding  accounts.     The  expenditure  from 

General  Revenue  does  not  include  £880  paid  as  salaries  to  officers 

in  Rabbit  Department. 
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For  the  destruction  of  noxious  animals  other  than  rabbits,  the 
amount  oC  Msessmeut  paid  by  stock'Owners  in  1 8'Jl  waji£31,664,and 
theGoverninent8ubRidywa.s.£7,fl20;  the  amount  actually  expended 
was  £46,795.  The  number  of  kangaroos  destroyed  during  the 
year  was  271,172 ;  of  wailabiee,  704,671  }  wallaroos,  839  ;  kanga- 
roo rats,  130,881 ;  w^oni bats,  7ft;  bandicoots,  997;  paddamellons, 
19,008  ;  wild  pigs,  20,262 ;  hares,  649,131  ;  native  dogs,  11,530; 
oposeumB,  13,310;  eagle-hawks,  3,502;  crows,  31,929;  emus, 
871.  The  loss  of  stock  from  native  dogs  is  reportwl  to  have  been 
85,408  sheep,  valued  at  je28,189;  while  the  loss  from  tame  dogs 
is  returned  at  45,824  sheep,  valued  at  £IC,U8. 

The  reward  ])aid  for  scalps  of  noxious  animals  differs  greatly, 
jiccording  to  tlio  locality,  and  is  determined  by  the  various  Boards. 
The  prices  paid  were  as  follows : — For  kangaroofl,  from  Id.  to 
Is.  J  wallaroos,  4d. ;  wallabies,  from  2d.  to  6d. ;  paddamellons,  from 
2d.  to  6d.  j  hares,  from  2d.  to  9d. ;  kangaroo  rats,  2d.  to  Cd. ; 
bandicoots,  3d. ;  native  dogs,  from  10s.  to  60s.  ;  ]>ups,  2s.  6d.  to 
lOs.  ;  opossums.  Id.;  wild  pigs,  9d.  and  Is.;  eagl^vbawks,  6s.  to 
7a.  6d. ;  emus,  3d.  to  6d.  ;  crows,  Id.  to  6d. 


DAIRY  FA liJ^JNO, 

Dairj'  farming  has  made  progress  of  late  years,  and  tbeivf 
every  prospect  of  its  davebping  into  a  most  important  industry. 
The  introduction  of  the  factory  system  in  convenient  centres,  the 
gi*eat  improvcuicnt-H  efTected  in  appluinces  uwd  in  dairies,  together 
with  the  establishment  of  direct  railway  communication  with 
Sydney  have  done  much  towards  developing  this  industry.  Dairy 
farming  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  wholly  confined  to  the  farmen, 
as  many  of  the  ^p-aziers  in  a  large  way  of  business,  es}>ecial]y  in 
the  costal  districts,  have  lately  turned  their  attention  to  the 
industry,  and  are  likely  to  find  it  protitabla  The  breadth  of  land 
devoted  to  greeu  food  and  permanent  artiticiaily  sown  graasee  hw 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


^•CD  Iflirgp.Iy  extended  during  the  last  few  years,  so  that  lit 
Match,  1S92,  tUe  area  thos  sown  waa  over  365,000  acres.  Tl>u 
gri'ater  purt  of  this  land  ia  devot*^!  to  the  depasturing  of  dairy 
cattle  and  as  the  aroa  is  still  below  the  present  nKjuireinentfl,  an 
estcnaion  of  this  form  of  cultivation  may  be  anticipated.  At  the 
beginning  of  1892  the  number  of  dairy  cows  was  returned  as 
543|477,  diiitributed  amongst  the  various  electorates  aa  follows: — 


Number  of  Dairy  Cows. 


Mia 

1.2*22 


Metropolitan  District 

Albttty  .M..MM«>«a» 

Arxyla 12,738 

Babwald 

Began   •».„.». 

Boorowa 

Itourkc  2.762 

Bnidwood    4.025 

Cauiaen    ., 25,4.56 

Oweoar ^ fi.19'2 

Clarence  2,i:.0 

Central  Oamlwrbknd 4,519 

Durham    5.861 

Ed«n 34,348 

Forbes 3.662 

Glen  Innes  4.374 

Oloaoestor    ...„ 3,tio2 

Goulbntn 2.^0 

Grafton e,SOi 

Qiwfen   ^ 4,032 

4.0»0 
3.257 
4.862 
3,037 
(t,G(J4 


Gwyair « 

lUrtlojr    

Miu>ltrit!9  And  MADniDg .. 

Hswktalmi-y    2.r.2a 

Home    4.B70 

BoDter 4.1*51 

Hunter,  Uppar  7.XK' 

lUanrarra fl.ori'2 

InvervU    ...- 2,723 

Kifunft 17.215 

Msclesy   . 5.(31)3 


Macqnarie,  Kost  2,58!t 

itlao(|u&rie.  West 2,954 

MaitLuKl,  East 1,479 

Uaitluid,  West    .^ 385 

Molong   3^706 

Mouaro 7,617 

Morpeth 2,434 

Mudgee  6.290 

Mnrray  2.591 

Mumimbidgee 7,6S4 

Xainui 2,928 

Ner*an    3,S40 

Newcftutle  617 

Now  England      6,791 

Northumberland  1.714 

Orange    2,608 

I'arramatta    30B 

Patrick's  Plains    7,792 

f^ueanbeyan  4,310 

Kichmomi  14.942 

Shoalliavon    I8.04O 


.Start  

Tainworth  .. 
Tcntcrficld.. 

Tuinut     

^^■tUiDgton 
Wfiitwurth 
\\'ilc'annin  .. 
SVyllonibi   .. 
Yam  Plains 


822 
4,S42 
2.990 
.3,350 
2.842 
496 
30? 
2.802 
3.917 


Yonng 4,4fi0 


343,477 


Constant  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  and  the 
wants  of  thn  colonists,  as  welt  a.s  the  judicious  crossing  of  strains, 
have  developed  a  bre<?d  of  cows  peculiar  to  Australia.  This  is 
especially  the  ca»»  in  the  coast  districts  immediately  south  of 
Sydney^  though  all  well-known  breeils  of  niilkers  arc  found  in 


STOCK, 


YlaMoimUk.  New  South  Wales.  The  milk  yielded  by  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
Colony  may  be  set  down  at  about  123,652,000  gallons,  of  which 
the  quantity  consumed  in  making  butter  and  cheese  during  the 
past  year  was  about  63,000,000  gallons ;  the  weight  of  the  butter 
made  was  18,362,897  %. ;  the  weight  of  cheese,  5,506,071  Ri. 
The  yield  of  milk  per  oow  is  a  very  variable  quantity.  In  some 
of  the  principal  dairy  centres  as  much  aa  500  gallons  is  returnwl 
as  the  yearly  average,  while  in  otlier  districts  the  yield  falls  far 
short  of  this.  For  the  whole  Colony  the  average  may  be  set  down 
at  2  gallons  7)er  day  for  every  cow  milked,  which,  allowing  for 
dry  cowB,  is  equal  to  about  360  gallons  a  year.  Tlie  cost  of  main- 
taining a  cow  may  bo  reckoned  at  .£2  Tia  per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  milk  required  to  make  a  given  weight  of  butter 
varies  considerably  according  to  whether  the  milk  is  treated  by  a 
separator  or  in  the  old  fashion.  A  great  proportion  of  the  butter 
FiMtoiy  buucr.  now  made  is  what  is  usually  termed  factory  or  separator-made,  and 
the  average  quantity  of  milk  useil  per  lb.  of  butter  produced  is  2*fi 
gallons,  or  26  lb.  2  oz.  For  ordinary  hand-made  butter  the  quanlitj 
required  is  about  3  gallons,  thus  showing  a  saving  of  about  13 
per  cent  by  the  former  method,  in  addition  to  the  extra  value 
of  the  butter,  the  price  during  1801  being  from  2d  to  3d.  per  lb. 
higlier  in  the  Sydney  markets  for  the  factory-made  than  for  the 
ordinary  kind.  No  statistics  resj^ecting  the  manufacture  of  buttet 
and  cheese  were  collected  prior  to  1887,  when  the  quantity  made 
iployed.  was  16,106,000  lb.  and  5,780,000  lb.  respectively.  The  numVwr 
of  hands  employed  at  dairy  farming  in  1891  was  approximately 
10,000 ;  of  these  887  were  employed  in  the  various  factories.  These 
latter  numbered  some  270,  employing  steam  equal  to  1,061  hone- 
power,  the  plant  used  being  valued  at  X62,100.  The  principal 
Stories  are  situated  in  the  Shoalliaven,  Camden,  Kiaroa,  Eden, 
and  Richmond  districts.  The  produce  of  the  factories  in  1891  wfts 
7,661|197  lU  of  butter,  and  3,722,264  Iti.  of  cheese. 
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BUITER  AND  CUEESE. 


The  following  oro  the  districta  ia  which  the  largest  quantities 
of  butter  and  cheese  are  made  : — 


Prodace  of  Butter  aiid  Cheese. 


BMtomtcL 

BuUer. 

Eloctorotc                   j     ChocM. 

Shoalhaven     

lb. 

S;838,60G 

2,678,489 

2,212.060 

2,143,034 

1,133.095 

586.481 

47(5,37.i 

434.4^4 

402,m'A 

2SI,7(J0 

5,172,«S9 

E<leii    

Monapo                            *• 

ft. 

4.830,^29 
138,975 
125,721 

Oundan 

Kuma 

Uirhmond 

Eden     

ArLTvIe 

45,406 
30,322 

RiobmoDd    

Camden 

AkvU       

Oloii  lutiefl           ..         .., 

31.860 

lUawftm     

Patrick's  PJoins 

20,689 

Hantcr 

ITiinf-pr 

17,932 

MucI){oe    

Maciinarie  Kaat 

16.9(M) 

Parnck'fl  PUma 

Orafbofi    ...          

14,110 

OtJitr  Electorates  

Other  Electorates 

*>^7,5fl7 

Total    

Total     

18,362,897 

5,506,071 

The  following  table  shows  the  importfl  and  exports  of  butter  and  imporUand 

exports. 

cheese  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Vmr. 

Butter. 

GheoML 

IniportMl. 

Expurtod. 

tvfMrtod. 

Exported. 

lb. 

lb.. 

lb. 

tb. 

1881 

660,128 

762,397 

171.544 

145,833 

1882 

]. 654,016 

437.856 

331,944 

163,378 

1883 

1.813,504 

77S.fl35 

lfiK7&3 

259.742 

I8S4 

2,791.936 

621,264 

725,177 

247,337 

1885 

3.624,902 

521,473 

709, 14H 

123,585 

1888 

3,129.392 

286,944 

1,229,334 

85.815 

1887 

1,034,544 

1.041,152 

318,099 

247.826 

1888 

2.258,701 

764,it60 

691,148 

300,.t75 

1880 

1.904,737 

662.489 

955.494 

.300.750 

1890 

838.703 

I,ia>,044 

212.801 

288.902 

1801 

1,410,508 

572,212 

260,428 

lOO.OU,") 

A  large  portion  of  the  imports  shown  above  was  for  the  western 

districts)  of  the  Colony^  where  dairy-farming  naturally  has  not  been 

attempted,    owing   to   the   prevailing   cliiimtio    conditions.     The 

import  into  Sydney  was  but  13,100  lb.  in  excess  of  the  export,  bo 
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Value  of  the 
dairy  Industrj'. 


tlmt  the  metropolitan  market  mxy  be  sold  to  be  in  the  bonds 

the  local  farmei*8. 

The  value  of  the  dairy  industiy  to  tlie  Colony,  excluding  tin 
of  swine-breeding,  is  egtimated  at  X2,386,900  for  the  year  ISOLj 
The  value  of  milk  not  made  into  butter  was  X980,370,  of  but 
£612,100,  and  of  cheeso  £91,800.     The  return  from  poultry  a 
estimated  at  £682,730.     The  dairy  cattle  of  the  Colony 
valued  at  £2,404,300. 


Swinp-hrMtlti 
Dctflectoil. 


Bvtnfi  ilftusb' 


The  breediug  of  swine,  which  iH  usually  carried  on  in  cnmjimi 
tion  with  dairy-fanning,  haii  been  very  much  neglwjt^d  in  Nf 
South  Wales,  so  that  in  18S1  the  number  of  stock  was  5.'),016  lo 
than  in  1880.  Considering  the  importance  whicl]  tlie  iudusti^'  hi 
attained  in  other  countries,  it  is  ft  matter  of  surprise  that  mo: 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it  in  this  Colony,  where  the  con 
of  farming  in  many  pails,  luoi^  especially  in  the  coast  difltriel 
offer  groat  facilities  for  the  raising  of  this  alase  of  stock. 
estimated  value  of  awine  in  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  1891 
£569,700,  and  tho  estimated  i*etuni  therefrom  for  the  year 
about  £348,687.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pig 
in  New  South  Wales  for  1860  and  suljsetjuent  periods  : — 


T«w. 

SumbM-olnriua. 

Ya«. 

XamhvorMlMk^ 

1860 

180,662 

1884 

211.656 

1865 

146.F»0l 

1885 

208,697 

1870 

243,t)«G 

1886 

209.676 

1875 

I99.1ir)0 

1887 

264.111^ 

1880 

308.205 

18S8 

248.5»^ 

1881 

213,!>Ifi 

lSfi9 

238,5S^M 

1882 

154.815 

1890 

=2^<>^H 

1883 

189,050 

1891 

233,181^ 

Tlie  number  of  swine  slaughtered  during  1891  was  126,497, 
which  54,412  wore  killed  at  the  Metropolitan  abattoire,  and 
quantity  of  bacon  and  luuns  made  was  G,009jGG0  D>.,  chiefly  in 


BACON   AKD    HAM 


■ooth  coast  distnct ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  a  large  number  of 
ttirirm  is  Blaiighu^rcd  for  biiconcurin*,',  concerning  wliicli  n^tums 
Tr-i»re  not  ootlectotl.     The  valuR  of  the  productiona  from  swine  for 
tlio   vear    was  ^348,700.     The  follovriiig  ia  a  Htatciueut  of  the  fiacoQAodi 
quantity  of  bacon  and  ham  maile  in  the  various  districts  ; — 


Etectamte. 


Baron  tod  Runi. 


Durham 

ft. 
233,815 

C^ndcs ...» 

Kden  ^. 

34*>,460 

729,434 

K-MT  Ei^mA    

180,n22 
ISO,  54  5 

Home 

Kiaxam    

632  "60 

Ym  PhuiM     „ «« «... 

?ktri«k'ii  n»nif 

135,6sn 

j:a,02s 

nioaliHmn   

Oih«r  diatTicto 

793,1120 
2,C88,0:»r» 

Total 

6,009,600 

Tlie  number  of  swine  in  each  of  the  Australasian  Colonica  at  Niimh«o( 

■wine. 

the  clow  of  1891  was  aa  follows  : — 


OaHooy. 

Nmnbor  ol  BwUte. 

XeirKonth  Wales 

t2r):i,iS0 

VictorU     

2S(i,780 

QuertwlAml 

J  2*2,672 

Soutli  AuKtiulia  ....„,.,^ 

Wesl/rti  Anstralia  « 

TiunianiA     , 

83,797 
'J.>,930 
73,520 

Kew  2Sealand , 

308,812 

AiifftTKlasia    ,,,,    , 

1,154,700 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  New  Zealand  lias  a  larger  num>)er 
tlioti  any  other  Colony,  its  total  being  308,81*2  or  27  per  cent  of 
the  -whole  herds ;  Victoria  ranked  second  with  286,780  or  25  per 
oent^  and  Xew  South  Wales  was  the  next  ia  order  with  253,189 
or  22  per  cent. 
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8LAUOBTERINO. 


f*'}Sd**°^  Slaughtering  for  food  is  permitted  only  in  places  licensed  for  th( 

purjiose,  but  such  establishmeiita  are  very  numerous.  In  thi 
luetropolitftn  district  there  are  25,  and  in  the  country  disiricti 
1,592  slaughter-yards,  employing  respectively  3G3  and  3,791  men 
in  all,  1,617  establishments,  and  4,154  men. 

Ooraomption  of  The  consiimptiou  of  meat  cannot  be  given  accurately  for  tbt 
metropolitan  and  country  districts  separately,  as  several  of  th« 
largest  country  alaughter-yards  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of: 
supplying  the  metropolitan  market.  For  the  Colony  generally  it 
is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  mutton  j>er 
inhabitant  is  lOt-8  Di.,  of  beef  17G-8  %,,  and  of  pork  94  lb,, 
making  a  total  consumption  of  291  S).  Allowance  [has  been 
made  in  these  figures  for  exports,  and  for  meat  commxned  on 
stations,  | 


stock  slaitKb- 
lorod. 


The  following  table  shows  tlie  quantity  of  stock  of  each  kiud 
killed  for  food  iu  1891:— 


Bbock. 


Nnmber  ilauKtitera]  in  ISOI. 


Motro|)DlitAn. 


Ooantrr. 


Sheep  .. 
Idamba  ., 
Bullocks 
Cow*..  ., 
Calvei  ., 
Pi«»  


807.424 
74.718 
G2,610 
11,917 
15.806 
54.412 


1,597.529 
52,991 
143,121 
54,474 
10,007 
72,085 


TdUL 


2,404,953 

]27.7<» 

210,731 

66.391 

25.S1S 

126,497 


DISPOSAIi  OF  STJRPLtJS   STOCK. 


To  the  quantity  of  shwp  enumerated  above  must  Ix'  added 
«bout  647,300  killed  on  stations,  making  the  total  number  of 
sheep  slaughtered  3,053,253.  The  mutton  exported  in  various 
forma  e(|ualled  about  827,300  sheep,  so  that  the  actual  local 
cousumptinn  was  2,224,953, 

The  value  of  stock  slaughteretl  can  be  determined  with  exact-  pritreorfft? 
ness  only  for  the  metropolitan  market  Taking  all  stock  sent  to 
the  Homebush  salcyarda,  at  Sydney,  during  1S91,  for  the  purposa 
of  slaughter,  the  price  of  sheep  averaged  7s.  to  13s.  for  wethers, 
*nd  58.  6d.  to  10s.  for  ewes.  For  bullocks  the  average  price 
was  £7  5&  per  head,  and  for  cowa  about  X2  10s.  less.  At  the 
Abattoirs  mutton  Bold  at  an  average  of  IJd.  per  lb.,  the  skin 
being  worth  2s.  3d.,  the  fat  5^d.,  and  the  heads  l^d.  euch.  Beef 
brought  about  1  Jd.  per  lb.,  the  heads  and  feet  being  worth  from 
Is.  6d.  per  set,  fat  48.  per  beast,  the  hide  128.  6d.,  and  oSal  3s. 
per  head.  Veal  averaged  Ijd.  per  H).,  the  skin  being  worth 
2a.  6cL  Lambs  brought  5s.  o-ach,  and  pork  sold  for  4d  per  n>,, 
the  fat  realizing  about  3d.  per  cai*case. 


SUHPLUS  STOCK. 

If  the  jMisture  resources  of  New  South  "Wales  expanded  at  a  Disixmior' 
tatio  at  uU  approaching  that  of  the  increase  of  li^e  stock,  the 
inability  of  the  Colony  to  dispose  of  its  surplus  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  material  concern,  for  though  all  classes  of  sheep  decrease 
in  value  after  a  certain  age,  the  value  of  their  wool,  except  in 
8{ie(ual  and  exceptional  circumstances,  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
'Value  of  the  grass  they  would  consume.  It  unfortunately  happens 
that  under  the  present  conditions  of  pa.sturage  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  Colony  is  even  now  too  great  to  be  properly  main- 
tained, so  that  the  disposal  of  the  Buq)luR  is  a  question  of  great 
and  iflcreasing  seriousness. 


Mutton  |ii-csvn 
lag  work  I. 
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of  stock.  By  "oast"  in  meant  the  number  at  such  age  when  it  would  be 

xnore  profitable  to  send  tUeui  fur  slaughter  than  kc-ep  tliem,  iii  tbt 
caAe  of  ewcH  for  breeding,  or  furtlier  gi'owtb,  in.  tlio  case  of  nc^o- 
breeilers.  The  cast,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  whole  o£  thu 
sheep  depaHtured,  is  a  variable  quantity,  which^  however,  may  b« 
taken  as  13A  per  cent.,  so  that  for  the  present  year  the  east  will 
not  be  less  than  8,ti50,000.  Against  this  there  is  a  local  con- 
sumption of  2,225,000,  and  about  1,250,000  additionaJ  in  the 
markets  of  the  neighbouring  coloni*^  This  gi>'cs  a  total  con- 
sumption of  3,175,000,  leaving  a  present  surplus  of  4,775,000. 

Tliern  are  already  in  the  Colony  works  for  preserving  mutton^ 
whose  re<^uiremcnts  have  for  some  years  post  averaged  about 
600,000  sheep,  while  the  pi^seiit  limite<l  frozen-meat  trade  requires 
some  400,000  more,  i*educing  tho  surplus  to  3,850,000  sheep.  In 
one  sense  this  is  by  no  means  a  veiy  large  qunntity,  as  it  repre- 
sents considerably  less  titan  the  yearly  consumption  of  London, 
and,  companxl  with  the  total  European  production,  it  is  but  a 
trifling  pcrcentagt?. 

The  value  of  mutton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during 
1891  was  £3,282,000,  representing  186,255,328  lb. ;  besides  thi« 
there  was  an  import  of  aheep  to  tho  value  of  X663,01o,  the 
number  being  344,504.  These  two  clasaes  of  imports  would  be 
equal  to  about  4,324,800  carcasses  of  AustnUiau  mutton,  reckoning 
the  average  carcass  at  48  lb.  The  present  New  South  Wales 
surplus,  as  will  bo  seen  above,  is  4,775,000. 

Boiling  down.  As  reganis  thu  most  economical  method  of  deiding  with  ihc 

surplus,  various  plans  have  been  proposed.  Boiling  down  Coi' 
tallow,  which  saved  ttie  pastoral  industry  fifty  years  ago,  has  again 
been  suggested  for  adoption,  but  conditions  have  gn.'atly  ait«rcd 
during  the  interval,  and  good  mutton  tallow  is  now  sold  in  ittt 
Sydney  market  for  £22  per  ton,  at  which  price,  after  deducting 
ex{jen.sea  of  casks  and  manufacture,  and  allowing  for  tho  \^lue  irf 
the  skin,  wool,  and  other  products,  would  leave  the  groner  tli^ 
following  ])rices  for  the  various  cltLsses  of  sheep  named  : — 


Import  of 
mattoii,  Culled 
Kiujploin. 


^^^^^^E 

^*. 

.  — iiJlLJ  JKja-^^^^^^^^W 

^ 

^^ 

RETURNS    FROM    BOILING   DOWN, 

\ 

Boiling  Down. — Chargea.                                                      M 

Cttjk 

■ 

S2lt». 

471b. 

4Clb. 

^^H 

..     d. 

0    5i 
0    6| 

0     44 

>.     d. 
0    4S( 

0  eft 

0    3? 

1*     d. 

0   H 

0    5i 

0    21 

■ 

0    2f                  ^H 
0    24                  ^1 

WagM  juiil  mainteaiuioa  

fVeigfat  and  incidental 

Tot&l  DOT  stioop 

1     5 

1    2S 

1    0 

Q'i                 ^H 

BefconuL                                                            ^^H 

Tallow  

■ 

62  lb. 

47  lb. 

4Slb. 

^^H 

a   d. 
5    6 

0    2 

2    0 

a     d. 
4    tH 

0  2 

1  Oft 

a,     d. 
3    Of 

0  2 

1  79 

8.       d.                        ^H 

0  2                  ^H 

1  5fc                  ^^H 

Tougne,  oil,  ihuiks,  fto. 

Skina  fnvoncn  G  mouths  wooH 

Total  per  >he6i> 

... 

7    8 

6     n^ 

5    3$                                  ^^M 

N«t  value  of  aheep   -- 

U    3 

5    .3) 

4               3                         ^H 

The  forogoing  pricm  are  certainly  not  remanemtive,  especinlly              ^^H 
ani]  the  maker's  profit  havo  been  allowed  for.                                                   ^^H 

the  prmcijMu  company  now  m  operation   being  in  receipt  or  a               ^SJH 
sulxiuly  obtainotl  from  a  levy  on  certain  atock-growers  in  propor-            ^^H 
tion  to  tht*  numlter  of  ahoep  sold  by  them  in  the  Mctrupohtun             ^^^| 
uarkct.     The  m*iin  dtiuign  of  the  company  i.s  to  ketp  up  the  price             ^^H 
of  sheep,  and  tlit;  graziers  pay  buUidy  with  this  object  in  view.              ^^M 
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smau  JeiiBknii  There  is  at  l»o«t  but  a  lunited  miurket  for  tinned  meats,  and  th* 
project  of  absorbing  the  surplus  of  the  Colony  in  this  way  ha** 
n«vor  been  Heriously  entertained.  The  export  price  of  tinned 
Diuttou  may  be  set  down  at  3jd.  i>er  IN.,  from  wliich,  deducting 
charges  of  mauufactureT  and  adding  the  value  of  the  Kkixu  wool, 
and  other  products,  give  prices  as  follows  : — 

Tinning. — Charges. 


Kn^ea. 

WsCbon. 

bSlb. 

471b. 

42  lb. 

881b. 

621b. 

17  lb. 

If  lb. 

Tin 

ft.   d. 
]     1 

0  5 

1  2i 
0    6 

8.    d. 

0  11 

0    48 

I  n 

0    5| 

8.    d. 

0    9 
0    3| 
0  11^ 
0    4S 

8.     d. 

0    8 
0    3 

0  log 

0    3} 

a.   d. 

1     4 

0  4^ 

1  2i 
D    6i 

8.     d. 

1     2 

0  4 

1  1* 

0    fifl 

a.  d. 
1    0 

Cask    

0    39 

Wages  and  maintenance.. 
Freight  and  incidental  ... 

0  Il{ 
0    49 

Total  iwr  aheep   ... 

3    2^ 

2    91 

2    4J 

2     li 

3    5i| 

3    Oi 

'i    'i 

Betums. 


Ewoi. 

Wfltben. 

62  (b.* 

47  lb. 

42  lb. 

Wlb. 

681b. 

47  tb. 

41111. 

Tinned  moat 

a.   d. 
4    OJ 

4  n 

2    0 

0  10 

a.   d. 

3  &i 

4  2i 
0    9 

0.    d. 

2  9j 

3  78 
1    71 

0    8 

8.     d. 

2  6 

3  0} 
1    51 
0    7 

a.   d. 
5    0 

2    0 
0  10 

>   d, 
4    4i 

3  10 

1    9| 

0    9 

8.     d. 

3    9 

Tallow    

Sklna  (avcnifo  0  niontba  woolX. 
Tongue,  Boupi,  )»no,  &c. 

3  2J 
1    71 

0   21 

Tot&l  per  aheep   ... 

11    8i 

10    2i 

8    8£ 

7    7 

12    3 

10    9| 

8    91 

N«t  value  of  aheep  . . . 

8    6 

7    4S 

6    3i|5    5d 

S    9i   7    88 

6    S 

These,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances,  are  prices  in  the  Sydney 
markets,  and  therefore  include  trucking  or  dro\ing  chargea,  which 
should  be  deducted,  as  well  as  an  allowance  for  profit  to  tho 
persons  conducting  the  manufactui'e. 


RETURNS  FROM  FROZEN  MUTTON. 


The  question  of  freezing  mutton  for  the  European  market  has  Kro»enmuttoD, 
heen  for  some  little  time  very  prominently  before  the  community 
Tlie  price  of  New  South  Wales  mutton  in  the  London  market 
vuried  during  tlie  first  nine  months  of  1892,  between  3Jd. 
and  2|d.,  the  average  being  2jd.,  which  would  represent  l|d.  in 
Sydney,  or  other  point  of  shipment.  The  local  charges  for  killing, 
bagging,  trucking,  freezing,  »fcc.,  represent  about  |d.  per  H).,  but 
the  akin,  wool,  and  by.producta  are  on  an  average  equal  to  |d.  y^er 
D>,  of  the  carcass  frozen,  bo  that  the  price  to  the  grazier  may  be 
set  down  as  follows  : — 

Freezing. — Charges. 


W«tben. 

f)J  \h. 

4rib. 

42  lb. 

BloH^AO^  freering    

Wage*  and  mmlnteaance  

>.    d. 

0  9 

1  H 

0     89 

s.    d. 
0    8^ 

0    74 

a.   d. 

0  u 

1  19 

Freight  aud  incidGntAl      

0    69 

Total  per  sheep  

2    Oi 

2    6i 

2    33 

Roturna. 


WctlltTB 

59  lb. 

4Tlb. 

43  lb. 

Frozen  meat    

«.    d. 

5  4e 

1  0 

2  0 

U    2i 

a,   d. 
4  104 

0  lOi 

1  98 
0    24 

s.    d. 
4     4k 

Tallow      

0    Of 

Skins  {average  6  mouths  wool) 

1     71 

Tongue,  aoops,  &c 

0    34 

Total  por  sheep 

8    7S 

7    94 

U  Hi 

Net  value  of  sheep 

5  n 

5    3 

4    84 

lutoulttosulvo. 


From  tlie  forgoing  figures  niDBt,  however,  be  deductiHl  Uif 
prolit  which  thu  pei-Huus  imiiurtaking  the  operaiioua  of  freeKhig 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  stock  by  export  to  Europe  is  surroundtxl  with  great 
difficulty.  It  lias  not  yet  Ixien  ascertainwl  whether  a  remunerative 
prico  for  mutton  cau  be  maintained  in  London,  nor  what  is  often 
lost  sight  of — whetlier  the  Colony,  under  the  present  conditions  of 
stock-raising,  is  able  to  fettcn  off  tlie  surplus  stock  it  now  produces ; 
this  last  is  very  doubtful.  One  of  the  essentials  of  a  suoccesfnl 
expoi*t  trade  is  continuity  of  supply,  without  which  the  busiiien 
cannot  thrivo.  On  page  352  there  is  given  n  statement  of  the 
estimated  losses  wliich  the  pastoralists  have  suffered  through 
drought  during  a  period  of  eighteen  years.  From  this  it  appears 
tliat  in  oidy  nine  of  those  yearK  has  there  been  no  loss  through 
the  seasons.  In  some  of  the  other  years  the  loss  has  1.>oeu  extreme, 
and  a  recurrence  of  similar  seasonH  would  leave  little  of  the  cast 
available  for  export^  even  if  it  were  possible  to  fatten  the  stock. 
These  are  matters  which  require  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  export  trade  from  which  ao  gi'cat  hopes  are  entertained. 


PART  XIII. 


Law  and  Crime. 

A  PPIiEHE^'SlO^JS. 
law  o£  New  South  Wales  permits  proceedmgs  again»t 
liersons  charged  with  mnio  to  be  initiated  either  by  arrc&t 
lunimons.     During  1891  there  were  44,854  arrests  made, 
ailditiuu  to  tbitj  number  the  police  took  proceedings  by 
agftioat  21,510  persotis,  while  tliera  were  10,886  cases  in 
k  eammonfiea  were  issued  at  the  instAnce  of  ruunicipal  or  other 

ELnd  private  persona,  Tiio  foUowing  table  sliows  the 
>f  the  oQences  for  which  oiTests  were  made  or  sum- 
:- 


•t  tho  pcnton 3,166 

at  property,  with 

Joknco 857 

property,    without 

ioUnco I    4,3SB 

ry  and  offences  agaiustl 


Total  Apprvbetniona, 


Re  cniTeucy 

jt  ^ood  order,  inolud* 

ig  (fruakQiiiioa  

iclndcHl  intbeprsoediDg 

Total  


154 

27,407 
2,301 


38,2S2 


2U0 

133 

485 

3 

n.471 

300 
0,592 


Bummoni 


3,355 
900 

4,873 

167 

32,878 
*2,G01 


44,854 


PoUcw 


Total 


o{»ll 
klmU. 


!,OT7 

177 

400 

1 

8.631 
10.225 


1.421 

141 
723 


8,753 

1,308 

6,095 

158 


3,015   44,424 
5.686    18,512 


21,510    10,866  77,260 


■bo  number  ahown  in  the  foi'egoing  table  aa  being  ari-ested,  charyci  often 
%  wore   diamisaed,   3G,59(}  wei*e   aummariJy    con\'icted,   and 
!  wei-e  committed  for  trial  to  the  liigher  Coui-ts.     Although 
Ot&l  number  of  arreats  luay  appear  loi'ge,  it  must  be  remom- 
tliai  many  of  tho  offencoa  chni^ged  are  of  a  very  trivial 


character.  For  inBtance,  during  1891  there  were  2,311  arrwsts 
for  lunacy  and  vagrancy,  and  3,223  for  breaches  of  various  Acts. 
Under  the  heading  of  oticnues  against  good  order,  ttudi  ap 
drunkciuie.SH,  riot^UH  and  iiuloceut  beliaviour,  and  obscene  language, 
there  were  29,889  airests,  making  a  total  of  35,423,  or  nearly 
79  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  made  by  the 
police  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Extra-Metropolitan  police  districta, 
and  distinguishes  at  the  same  time  the  vanoaa  daraes  of 
offences : — 


A  m«U  for—                                MebvpotlUn. 

Extra-           -„. 

Offences  agaioBt  the  person 

Offences  agttiuBt  property,  with  violence... 
Oflfenees  agaiuat  property,  witliout  violence 
Forger}',  aud  offcncea  against  the  currency 
O^encea    against    good    order,    including 

drunkenness    

1,836 

594 

2,485 

C2 

16,268 
1,254 

1.619 

396 

2,388 

il5 

16.610 
1.347 

3,355 

990 

4,873 

157 

32,878 

Offences  not  included  in  the  foregoing 

2.601 

Totnl    

22,490 

22,355 

44.854 

I    Amatfl  lor 

''    drunkennen. 


Kumher  of 
armti. 


No  le&a  than  49  per  cent,  of  the  arrestti,  therefore,  were  fur 
drunkenness,  either  with  or  without  disorderly  conduct,  Tlie 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  for  this  offence  in  the 
two  divisions  atlopted  in  the  lost  table :— 


Arrests  for— 

ItetropoUtui. 

Extrk-                       m_4^ 
Metnipolllan.               ^™" 

DrunkennoBS  only , 

8.507 
2,877 

58 

8.043 

2,531 

59 

16,550 

5,408 

117 

linnik  and  disorderly  

Habitual  drunkenness 

Total 

11,442 

10.633 

22,075 

The  number  of  arrosta  during  1891  was  larger  than  in  any  year 
since  1886.  But  though  the  percentage  to  the  whole  ]>opu1aLioo 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  two  previous  years,  it  compares 
favourably  with  other  years,  as  the  next  table  shown.     The  incretff 


NUUBEB  AND  DUTIES  OP  POLICE 


of  orresta  in  1890  over  those  of  tlic  previous  year  was  largely 
mnong  the  more  serious  offences  against  tbo  person  and  against 
property  with  violence,  and  was  a  regretUible  concomitant  o£  the 
depression  in  some  avenues  of  employment  It  is  a  noteworthy 
feature  of  the  social  life  of  the  Colony  that  the  opjxisite  conditions 
of  unboundc4l  prosperity  and  severe  depression  are  each  conducive 
to  crime.  The  number  of  arrests  during  the  ten  years  ending  with 
1891  was:— 


T«r.J 

Amttii 

E^HTOCInftKtf  to 

popuktlon. 

Ycftr. 

amw^          PereonUjfo  to 

1682 
1883 
1884 
1885 

1880 

39,758 
43.177 
46,199 
48.281 
48,854 

4-98 
615 
6-23 
5-20 
5-04 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

44.094 
42.579 
;j8,34o 

38,5ti8 
44,854 

4-39 
411 
3-56 
3-50 
392 

TTie  number  of  police  in  the  Colony  during  the  years  1 884-91  was  Ninnbor 

of  Police. 


Tcv. 

MetropoUtan. 

Qmitry> 

*      TotoL 

1884 

423 

947 

1,370 

1885 

468 

977 

1,443 

1866 

47tJ 

986 

1,462 

1887 

602 

980 

1.491 

1888 

618 

995 

i.ni3 

1889 

543 

1,024 

1.567 

1890 

694 

1,067 

1,651 

1891 

643      . 

X,0S2 

1,666 

Tlie  protection  of  life  and  pro|>ei-ty  does  not  form  the  whole  of  DuUe«of  Poll 
the  duty  |>erformed  by  the  police  in  this  Colony.  On  the  contrary, 
a  very  large  portion  of  their  time  is  taken  up  with  admiiuBtrative 
duties,  such  as  the  collection  of  the  electoral  rolls,  the  agricultural 
and  stock  schedules,  and  returns  of  works  and  mnniifactorics;  in 
many  instances,  too,  the  {>olico  act  as  Clerks  of  Petty  Setisions  and 
Mining  Wardens,  and  till  other  offices  having  no  direct  connection 
with  police  duties.  The  test  sometimos  applied  as  to  the  law- 
abiding  character  of  the  population  of  the  different  colonies,  as 
de<luced  from  the  appai*cnt  number  of  persons  protected  by  one 


VftilM  In  diflfer-  cIcniCDts   of   8uch  compariBoii 
Old  Coloiiiva 


poHcn  otticer,  is  entirely  worthlene  unless  the  ch-cumsfcanoes  of  the 
duties  performed  and  tbe  diverse  areas  of  the  colonies  «rQ  made 

Tlie  numbers  of  police  in  the 
various  colonies,  and  the  proportion  to  tlie  civilian  population, 
nre  liowever  given  in  the  following  table  for  v.'ha.t  they  may  be 
worth.  The  figures  refer  to  the  beginning  of  1892  ;  the  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia  is  not  include<l : — 


Colony. 

KumbcT  of  FoUot. 

Proixirtiaii 

of  InluMteiita 

Motrapollt&n. 

Country* 

ToUL 

to  OM 
Polln  Offi«Df. 

New  SiMilh  Wales 

Victori»  

Qucciialand      -.,„.. .. 

SSouth  Australia  ..*.. 

fi77 

740 

211 

171 

85 

SO 

42 

I,0S8 
7»5 
90G 
225 
SM 
2A8 
401 

1,536 

1,117 

396 

390 

ao8 

503 

687 
746 
399 
8GB 

Wt.'stcni  AuBtralia    

21S^H 

TiumiLuiiL            ............... 

mI 

Ktiw  ZtuUand 

3,2Sg'^ 

Polloe  In  citick  A  oomparison  of  cities  is  given  in  the  next  tuble,  and  it  would 
appear  that  the  colonial  capitals  have  proportionately  lees  policp 
flupervisiou  than  many  of  the  places  enumerated  in  the  list 
This  however,  of  itself,  argues  nothing  in  favour  of  the  law-abiding 
clmractcr  of  the  population  of  the  cities  named,  but  rather  that 
a  large  nunilMjr  of  polios  could  with  advantage  be  added  to 
the  foroe  now  employed  fur  their  prubectiou  : — 


cuiM. 


LUstmlMia — 

^Amy 

Melbonme . 

Brisbane.... 

Adelaide.... 

Portli 

Holmrt    .... 

Wellmgtoa 

Aticklaad   . 

Lomlou  

Liverpool   .... 


Strenath 
of  Police. 


PopUlftUOD 

Police 
ComtiLblc. 


Cltiei. 


577 

«64 

740 

663 

211 

4S1 

171 

779 

35 

241 

50 

669      1 

42 

701 

4S 

1,065 

14,261 

3S8 

1,259 

430 

Mnnohejitcr.... 

Kdinbui'gb    ... 

Olangow 

Belfast 

Nrw  York  ,.,. 
Philadelphia., 

Chicago 

Brooklyn 

Beaton  , 

S&u  Fronoiflco 


Stfeiwth 
(KPofloa 


PsppoluHH 


870 

500 

1,093 

600 

3,174 
1,624 

l^UoO 
777 
780 
4(H 


429 
500 

sot 

3S7 
472 
643 

SIO 
975 
546 
790 


The  agea  of  ]>crBoaB  arrested  for  rariouR  olasaes  of  offences  a^cs  an<i 
dixring  the  year  1991  are  given  below.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  ihrsoitiorrcati 
mo«tt  serious  oifences  were  charged  against  personB  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30,  wliile  those  against  good  order,  consisting  chiefly  of 
dmnkenness,  were  committed  by  persons  from  20  to  50  years  : — 


Agm. 


OflracflL 


is 


as 

^1 


5  h 


§ 


^1 


at 


li 


\ 


AfiiMft  Um)  ponnn 

violaoiiu 

without 


with 


ii]«  oiirronejr . . 
irood    orttor,   In- 
drutUumfieH  . . 
XoA  hanlnilflil  in  tbe  pre* 


ToUl. 


217)  (jri 

I 

80  £18 

SGO  813 

12  35 

l^m  8,C61 

SS6  319 

S,a03  6,717 


307 
1.003 

fi.e74 

3M 


8.573 


493 
140 

062     4Ii3 

SXl      19 

A,lt[7  4,3(Jt 

S(S|    20S 

0.863  6,4(10 


06 

318 

10 

3,868 

830 

4,700 


h" 

26T 

8& 

7& 

in 

360 

3 

31 

2,777 

6.802 

IM 

»» 

8.S37 

0,870 

3,366 

OOO 

4.873 

167 
32,87S 

s.oox 

44,664 


The  proportion  of  offenci*  committed  at  different  ages  varies  ^F*  °' 
Twy  little  from  year  to  3rear.      In  the  following  table  this  jiro- 
portion  U  sliown  for  the  year  1891,  together  with  the  distribntion 
of  the  population  at  the  same  period  of  life  : — 


AirvGrcnipa 

Popatatton. 

Ai>i>rt!hciidcil. 

PerroiitAjfu  of  Amste 
at  Vatiouii  Ai:cs. 

SUlec 

Keraalea. 

lUlw. 

FommlM. 

Malon 

FoiualM. 

Under  16  yean 

i:»mud  under  20   

!30        .,          25   

25        „          30   

30        ..           3fl   

35         ,.          40  

40        „          45    

45        .,          60    

21H.433 

.^4,fM:i 

fl7»&09 
59,639 
61.835 
40.164 
31.  IAS 
20,814 
0S,30H 

213.336 

r»3.ui 

46,037 
36,397 

27.090 
2I,9at> 
I8,47S 
44,721 

949  1      115 
2,06<1  ,      455 
4,601  1  1,056 
7,105      1,168 
5.934        948 
4.707        759 
4,039        7fil 
2.834        453 
6.983        887 

0-4 

3'8 

8-1 

11-9 

11-6 

n-7 

13(1 
10-0 
lO'l 

oa-i 

0-8 
2-0 
2-5 
2-fl 
2-H 
34 
2-4 
2-0 

Tcital 

008,0(13  t  .^15  fl?i1 

38.282 

0.692 

6  3 

l-S 

' 

40O 
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h'atiTe-bom 
offenders. 


tanliorn 
le  the 


At  the  census  of  1891  the  native-bom  population  of  New  SontK 
Wales  were  65  per  cent  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  44,854  pcrsoiu 
arrested  during  1891  only  H,741,  or  32*9  per  cent.,  were  bom  ia 
tlie  Colony.  These  figures,  however,  mu»t  not  be  taken  by  them- 
selves as  proving  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  native-born 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  as  the  bulk  of  the. 
population  below  20  years  of  age  are  Australian  born  ;  besides 
amongst  the  British  and  Foreign  bom  population  males  lately 
predominate.  Unfortunately  the  returns  of  birthplaces  of  jiersous 
arrested  do  not  admit  of  a  distinction  being  made  between  those 
below  and  above  20  years  of  age.  The  native  countries  of  all 
persons  arrested   during   1891    will  be  found  in  the  following 

tablet- 


Country. 


n 

IS. 


NoH- Sooth  WdJcs 

Vlctori* 

l^iMMiibunl  

Other  Australittn  Ooloiilta. 

En^liuid 

Ireland   — 

BcoUoukI     

Other  Dritlih  p06ie«rioiu . . . 

Fnu»e  

Oenamnjf  

GUm 

Other  Foreijni  Oountiiea  . . . 
Totol  


l,8W 

in 

as 

181 

0*2 

163 
46 
SO 
6S 
GS 

1&6 
S,S&8 


IP 


463 

69 

1« 

87 

140 

147 

58 

U 

7 

U 

14 

45 


eoo 


2,135 
2G3 

103 

103 

1,022 

448 

230 

b4 

4S 

48 

It 

181 


4,87S 


I   - 


W7 


■eMc 

231. 


-2 
•3d 


6,776 

ttt 

1.300 

M 

318 

» 

006 

100 

7.122 

eot 

7,001 

SCI 

a,«60 

144 

4tlO 

a 

134 

ts 

465 

n 

201 

M 

1.3&B 

181 

3S,87« 

S,«| 

14,741 
1^7 

m 

0,647 
O.lU 

S,« 
ITT 


Tlie  proportion  of  arrests  of  people  bom  in  other  parts  of  l)w 
British  Empire  outside  Australasia  exliibits  a  ^cat  decline  Minoo 
1881,  which  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  restricted  influx 
from  immi^'i-ation.  At  tlie  date  of  tlie  1891  census,  the  p^opo^ 
tion  of  British-born,  other  than  Australosiaiij   residing  in  the 


RELIGIOUS   PROFESSIONS   OF   OFFENDERS. 

Colony  was  24*1  per  cent  of  the  total  populatiou,  which  is  3*6 
per  cent,  less  thau  that  of  the  census  of  1881  : — 


Year. 


Tot4l  Appro- 

hciuluti*. 


Pcrcentoico  to  Tofakl  Ap|)rcltcncIoiis  of  Persons 
born  In 


Britlah  Ein|4n>. 


New  South 
Walei. 


Other 

Auttnluiui 

Colonlo*. 


other  parte 
of  DriLieh 
£niplre. 


Forulun 
Couu  trice. 


1882 
1883 
1894 
1685 
18S0 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 


39,7r>8 
43.177 
46,199 
i8,2ei 
48.854 
44,094 
42.579 
38,R45 
38,56H 
44,8m 


26*8 

27-6 
28-3 
271 
281 
30-1 
32-0 
33-8 
33-4 
32-9 


3-8 

4-2 

4-7   1 

S-2 

5-2 

6-3 

67 

7-2 

7-3 

8-6 

62-7 
61-8 
00-7 
61-8 
60-0 
56-7 
54-1 
62-4 
52-2 
61-0 


6-7 
6-4 
6-3 
5-9 
67 
6-9 
7-2 
6*0 
7-1 
7-5 


Tho  nonainal  rflicrious  profosaion  of  each  person  arrested  is  Sc 

rvllffloBi 

ascertained  and  entered  in  the  charge-sheet.     Durinir  1891  the  profeeri< 
arrests  of  persons  belonging  to  each  of  the  various  denominations 


were : — 


BdHikii. 


h 


Omrdi of  Knglud     ...... 

lleiaui  QhUKdk 

Preebytorlea 

WMl«f«ll , 

(Vm^refalloiuil  •4....*««., 

Baftlat  , 

LntheeftB 

Kalvetton  Amijr 

rnfclarbn 

Other  rtarfvtkji  Dooondm- 

Uoiii 

lUbraw 

lUb 

Totel  


1.860 

i.tn 

848 
81 
g 
fi 

so 

6 

9 

17 
U 
10 
M 
19 
60 


400 
G& 
S4 
4 
X 
10 

1 
s 

T 
T 
9 

10 
Ifi 
SO 


t,VA 


WO 


3,108 

1,8OT 

194 

« 
18 

SI 


W 
23 

SO 
86 
70 

4,87a 


M 

21,800 

1,049 

87 

]&,303 

000 

7 

8,0f« 

189 

8 

474 

87 

.. 

7fl 

10 

,, 

Oi 

10 

,, 

411 

70 

1 

82 

11 

•• 

fl 

1 

fl 

143 

44 

1 

M 

10 

47 

48 

1 

836 

88 

fi 

216 

9 

1 

717 

40 

157 

32,878 

2,001 

10.9&1 

20,0SS 

3,044 

808 

131 

184 

£68 

68 

SO 

252 
131 
180 
708 
188 
918 

44.854 
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tenden. 


cbureh  oi  '^^'  proportion  of  persons  who  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Ohorch 

ulmun  L'aitioiic  o£  EnglAsd  aiTcsted  to  the  total  arrests  was  about  the  same  in 
1891  as  it  was  ten  years  l>efore,  while  that  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  denomination  for  tlic  same  period  exhibits  a  decline  of 
2*8  per  cent.  Both  the  denominations  namod,  however,  at 
present  occupy  a  less  high  position  relative  to  the  total  popuU- 
tion  than  they  did  in  1881,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1891,  Uk 
falling  ofl' during  the  ten  years  in  the  number  of  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England  was  0'8  per  cent,  and  Koman  Catholic  2  per 
cent  The  proportion  of  persons  arrested  belonging  to  denomi- 
nations other  than  those  mentioned  above  is  small,  and  the  returns 
do  not  call  for  any  special  comment.  The  following  are  the 
percentages  of  persona  arrested  compai-od  with  the  total  arrests,  in 
regard  to  the  three  principal  denominations,  the  p«*riod  covered 
being  the  eleven  years  ending  with  1891  : — 


ToUl 

PffcenUi^  to  TnUI  ApprehensiooB. 

Vcir. 

Church  of 
Eoffl&nd. 

Uottun 
CiLthalln. 

Vnmhy- 

t«i1a.Dt. 

OtbMi. 

1881 

41,402 

38-0 

47-4 

81 

6-5 

1H82 

30,758 

39-8 

45*6 

8-2 

6<4 

18S3 

43,177 

38-9 

4G1 

81 

6-« 

1SS4 

46,199 

38-5 

45-7 

8-6 

'""m 

18S5 

48,2G1 

38*3 

46-0 

8-8 

^4 

1SS0 

48,854 

371 

461 

8^ 

7'» 

IS87 

44,094 

37-4 

451 

9  2 

S'3 

18S8 

42.579 

37-5 

451 

8-7 

8-7 

1S89 

38,.H45 

38-5 

44-5 

8-5 

8« 

1890 

38,568 

37-8 

44-4 

9-3 

8'5 

ISfll 

44,854 

37-8 

44-0 

8*8 

8-8 

. 


The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the  censuB  of  1881 
were  ^5-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  jK>pulation,  und  in  ISO!  were  i4'8 


EDUCATION   OF   OFFENDERS. 


percent.  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1881  were  27*5  per  cent  of 
the  w1k>Ic  and  35*5  per  cent,  in  1891  ;  the  Presbyterians  wuro  9*7 
p*»r  cent  in  1881,  and  9*7  per  cent,  in  1891  ;  other  deuominatioun 
formed  17*2  per  cunt,  of  the  total  in  1881,  and  20  |ter  cent,  in 
1891. 

The  degree  of  education  of  those  who  were  arrested  has  ahio 
been  obtained  aa  f ar  aa  possililc.  Four  grades  of  education  were  or  p^^ 
formerly  adopted  for  classi6cation  purposes,  hut  in  coiiHo«jucnce  of 
tile  diificulty  of  defining  the  tonn  "  Superior  Etlucation,"  that 
clanificatioD  has  heen  ahandonR<l.  The  dogi'eea  of  education  of 
pemotn  arrested  during  1891  are  shown  below  : — 


1. 

TdUI 
Ap|ire- 

p«fme  of  Bducation, 

Dor  Write 

Rend  only. 

Itvad  anii  write 

and  iSupurior 

FAui-atiun 

M. 

r. 

M. 

r. 

M. 

F. 

3,355 

4.873 
157 

32,878 
2.001 

217 

ay 

305 

3 

2,017 
254 

5 

1 

26 

331 
38 

3S 
12 

59 

4 

395 
34 

1 

2 

10 

78 
3 

2,900 
786 

4,024 

M7 

24,905 
2,013 

194 

^Qi^iut  property,  with  violence 

AAiiut  property,  without  vio- 
lence   ........  « 

130 
449 

earreDoy - 

\geUkit  good  order,   iocludiog 
ilraiduiiBtM     

3 
6,062 

y  Not  included  Ea  the  preceding... 
^ft                Total 

259 

«.834 

2.855 

401 

542 

W 

34,865 

6,097 

The  following  table  given  the  percentage  of  persona  arrested  to 
each  degree  of  education  in  a  period  of  ten  years.  A  superficial 
glance  at  the  figures  would  seein  to  show  that  the  progress  o^  ?*''^^**Ij^"' 
educAtion  haft  not  been  attended  with  that  decrease  in  crime, 
wliiclt  the  {rieoda  of  oducation  confidently  expect  to  follow  in  its 
But  it  must  always  he  rementbered   that  although  tbe 


■ 
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proportion  of  persons  arrested  who  can  read  and  write  has  much 

^^H 

increased  of  late  years,  such  increase  is  merely  a  proof  of  the 

^^H 

spread  of  education,  oven  amongst  those  whose  environment  offers 

1 

inducement  to  the  commission  of  crime  : — 

1  - 

ToUl 
AjvprchenBioni. 

Peroeatage  to  Totml  Apprafaaoiiotu.         1 

Nftlther 
Reat)  nor 

WrtW. 

Read  only. 

llMduid 
Write, 

KndBuptrkr 
Edooiiloii. 

1882 

39.75S 
43,177 

10-2 
8-9 

2-4 
2-5 

S7-4 
88-6 

1883 

^^H 

1884 

40,199 

8-4 

2-4 

89-2 

^^B 

1885 

48,261 

81 

20 

89'9 

^^H 

1886 

48.854 

8-3 

1-9 

89*6 

^^H 

1887 

44,094 
42,579 

8*8 

1-6 

89*6 

^^1 

1888 

8-8 

2-0 

89-2 

^^H 

1889 

3S.345 

8-6 

1-7 

89-8 

iTcomiw  of 
Mvioiu  ollencti 

1890 

38.368 

44,854 

7-8 
7-3 

1*5 
1-4 

907 
913 

1891 

The  best  proof  of  the  oS*ect  of  the  spread  of  education  on  cnme 

is  the  notable  decrease,  which  has  for  many  years  been  observablei 

, 

in  the  number  of  committals  and  convictions  for  serious  offenoOL 

^^H 

Although  the  direct  eflfect  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  cannot  be 

^^^1 

otherwise  gauged,  there  is  ample  evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption 

^^^H 

that  education  is   doing  its  work  as  an  active  leaven  for  good 

^L 

throughout  the  community. 

1^^ 

P!»nr«of 
drunkenness. 

Of  the  44,854  persons  arrested  during  1891,  22,075,  or  littlf 

short  of  one-half,  were  taken  into  custody  on  charges  of  drunken- 

^ 
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proceeded  ngainst  by  summons  for  the  same  ofTenco.  The  follow- 
ing table  fibows  the  total  number  of  arrests  in  each  police  district, 
the  arrosts  for  drunkenness  alone,  and  the  proportion  which  the 
last-named  bore  to  the  total  arrests  : — 


Apfmhvn- 

•lon>  for  iill 

OtrencM. 

Arrcflta  for  DrunkcniuKU. 

DUlitot. 

Ma^uB. 

FetniU«B. 

ToUl. 

Pfrcflotfltfp 
U>  Tnta)  Ap- 

Metropolitan  

Eiwtern 

22,499 
3,5©4 
3,504 
2,343 
1,486 
1,779 
3,021 
2.839 
1,729 
2,090 

8,607 
},040 

1,173 
630 
830 
1,218 
1,272 
860 
734 

2.935 
32 
164 
29 
70 
36 
98 
90 
34 
70 

11,442 

1.722 
1.758 

1,202 
709 

Hfifi 

1.316 

1,362 

894 

804 

50-9 

48-3 

Korth-eutem  ...  ,. 
Northern 

50-2 
51-3 

North-western 

Bourk«  

47-7 

48*7 

Western 

43 'B 

Monlh-weatero  ..  ... 

TheMunvj  

Soathera  

48-0 
61-7 
38 '5 

Total  

44,854 

18.477 

3.598 

22,075 

49-2 

Persona  arrested  for  drunkenness  arc  chiefly  residents  in  larce  Amytal 
towTis,   and  it  would    be    only   natural  to  expect  that,   with  an  'n  towna. 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  towns,  there  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  arrests  for  drunkeiinoRa     The  number  of  arrests  during 
each  year  since  1881  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  und  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  decrease  is  not  only  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  but  in  the  actual  niiniber  of  arrests.     Much 
■treBa  cannot,  however,  bo  laid  ou  tho  falling  off  in  the  arrests, 
if  there  were  not  other  ovidenco  of  the  decrease  of  drunkenness,  pecrewo  in 
as  a  word  of  instruction  from  the  Inspector-General  of  Police 
coald^  according  to  its  tenor,  increase  or  decrease  the  number  of 
those  apprehended  on  this  charge.     The  decline  in  arrests  has  been 
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coincident  with  a  marked  df^reaae  in  the  consumption  of  intoxi- 
cants, HO  that  it  may  be  fairlj  assumed  that  drunkenness  w  ou 
the  wane : — 


Tev. 


AnrestB  for  UnuikcDncm. 


Total 
Amata. 


Fomalflt. 


PerccDtac*  of- 


ConvlcUnna 

for  Drunkeoaci 


ToUl. 


1882 

21.308 

17,574 

3,819 

2-7 

1883 

23.178 

19.244 

3.934 

2  8 

1884 

24.438 

2(>.'261 

4.177 

2-8 

188r> 

26,201 

21,044 

4,.W 

2-8 

ISbfi 

20.310 

21,(S7il 

4,431 

3-7 

1887 

22,7G« 

19.229 

3.477 

2-3 

1888 

21.120 

17,438 

3,001 

20 

1880 

IS.XW 

14.887 

3,468 

1-7 

imi 

J8,U54 

15,636 

3,018 

1-7 

1801 

22.075 

18,477 

0|OBo 

1-9 

4*0 

4-2 
4-2 
4  3 
41 
3-5 
31 
2-(J 
2-0 
30 


1-1 
lO 
1-0 
10 
1-0 
0-8 
0-8 
07 
0-6 
0'7 


i8.in8 

20.991 
21,057 
23,782 
23.758 
20.50ti 
18,907 
lfi.406 
17.022 
20,323 


24 

2-5 
8*5 

2-6 
3^ 
2-1 
I-S 
1-5 
1-5 
IK 


of  •pirlt.i. 


The  average  consumption  per  inliahitant  of  spirits,  -wines,  and 
fcrment<?d  liquors  since  1885  is  given  in  the  following  table ;  al»o 
the  total  quantity  of  all  classes  of  intoxicants  consumed,  ejrpreased 
in  terms  of  proof  spirit.  It  will  ho  seen  tliab  the  consumption  oH 
iutoxicauts  pi>r  ijiliabitaut  has  declined  during  the  period  covered 
hy  the  table,  that  of  1891  being  18  per  cent,  less  than  the  tirst 
year  shown : — 


Ycv. 


SpiriU. 


WLnoa. 


B«cr. 


EqulnlMt 


1885 
1886 
1887 
18S8 
1888 
1880 
1891 


g>il«. 

gall*. 

1-30 

0  65 

1-20 

0-72 

111 

0*73 

110 

0-76 

1-07 

0*83 

1-09 

0*73 

1-04 

0-84 

gallt. 
13-79 
12-32 
11-69 

u-oi 

10-80 
10*63 
11-44 


galk 
3-37 

3-23 
2-117 
2'88 
2-73 
2-68 
2-77 


HABITUAL   DRUNKEJTN'ESS 


If  the  number  of  persons  who  render  themselves  liable  to  airest 
may  be  fairly  asaiuned  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
intoxicants  consumed,  a  decrease  in  consumption  is  neceasainly 
a  sign  of  increased  sobriety. 

The  number  of  persons  arrested  for  habitual  drunkenness  does  H»iJ»tuAi 

'  drunhcances. 

not  vary  much  from  year  to  year,  nor  does  the  proportion  of  such 
ftrmCs  to  the  total  arrests  for  drunkennefis.  The.  figures  are 
gmm  fadow,  but  they  can  liardly  be  suid  to  bo  of  much  valu&  It 
would  be  a  comforting  thought^  if  it  were  true,  that  there  were 
only  117  habitual  drunkards  in  the  community,  or  that  such 
immbor  only  were  known  to  the  police.  Unfortunately  there  ia 
ample  evidence  that  the  number  arrested  does  not  represent  a 
tithe  of  the  habitual  drunkards  of  the  Colony  : — 


PwcenUireor 

Perce  nta^  of 

T«r, 

NiBDbvr. 

■mMBlotoUl 
arTMtifor 

rtmnlrwin— 1 

Yew. 

Number. 

urcatA  lo  t»Ul 

lUTvato  tot 
tlruDkeiuMi. 

1W3 

141 

0-65 

1887 

119 

0-52 

1883 

100 

043 

1888 

80 

0-38 

1864 

108 

0-44 

18SQ 

101 

O-fiS 

1885 

116 

044 

1890 

93 

049 

1886 

113 

0-43 

1891 

117 

OfiS 

The  qneotion  of  the  relative   pre\'alence   of  drunkenness,  as  Dnuikonoco. 

tested  by  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for  that  offence  in  the 

diffi^rene  colonies,  has  roceive*!  of  late  no  little  attention,  and  it 

has  been  made  to  appear  that  New  South  Wales  in  this  regard 

holds  a  liad  pre-eminence.     The  total  arrests  for  drunkenness  and 

the  number  per  1,000  of  population  in  the  different  colonies,  for 

the  latest  available  years,  were  ; — 

Totftl  «rrcfto  for  ArrutB,  per  1,000 

drunkennuM.  ot  papulftUoo. 

New  Soath  Wales 22.075  19*3 

Victoria  IS^.Wl  16-5 

QueecuiUnd 6,3'22  16'3 

l*outh  Au«trttli».... 2,987  9-i 

Twmanitt 988  6*9 

New  ZMdiuid 5,900  9*5 

During  1889  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  New  South  Wales 

exhibited  a  very  gratifying  decrease  as  compared  with  those  of 
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Podofttion  from  the  previous  ypor,  which  reached  a  total  of  31,129;  and  the 

iiuinbvr  of  t>        1  -.1  fx      t  t 

KiTttitMniis-        fij'ures  for  lh90  show  only  a  very  small  increase  upon  those  for 
leading.  '^  J  J  I 

1889.  Those  for  1891,  from  causes  already  explained,  do  not 
compare  favourably  with  the  two  former  years.  The  6gurea 
for  all  the  other  Colonies  show  a  slight  decline,  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year.  But  an  argument  founded  solely  on 
the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  is  miitleading,  for  a  grett 
deal  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  law  and  the  manner  ia  which 
it  is  administered.  Tlie  extent  of  the  area  Bupen-ised  must  also 
be  taken  into  consideration,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  law  will  lie 
less  strictly  enforced  in  the  Bporsoly  »ettlod  districts  of  Qaee&sland, 
South  Australia,  and  Western  Australiii,  than  in  the  more  thickly 
populated  partK  of  Austi-alio,  The  quantity  of  intoxicaatfi  uou- 
sumed  per  head  of  tlic  community  ia,  perhaps,  a  better  guide, 
though  not  always  a  safo  indication,  unless  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  aro  also  taken  into  consideration.  Bat 
where  the  habits  of  com  muni  ties  aro  so  similar  as  is  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  Australasian  Colonies,  the  consumption  per  head  is 
a  tolerably  fair  test.  Tl»e  figures  given  in  the  accompanying  tablf 
may  l»u  taken  as  correct,  with  some  slight  hesitation  as  regards 
those  relating  to  the  cousumpllun  of  beer  in  those  Colonies  where  do 
excise  duty  was  enforced,  as  Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Australia* 
and  Western  Australia.  In  Victoria,  where  the  returns  are  fu^ 
nislied  by  the  brewers,  the  tigurea  aro  probably  overstated,  causing 
the  consumption  of  beer  |M?r  head  to  appear  largely  in  exce.8s  of  ihst 
of  New  South  Wales  and  other  Colonies,  although  the  Imbitsof  tlic 
community  are  very  similai*.  As  the  table  stands  the  amount  of 
consumjrtion  oi  alcohol  consumcd  ia  greatest  in  Western  Australia  and  Victori*. 
whilo  in  New  South  Wsles  it  ia  somewhat  below  the  aTcrafve  for 
Australasia.  In  regard  to  Western  Australia,  in  dealing  with 
the  consumption  of  intoxicants,  the  circumstance  tliat  the  males 
largely  exceed  the  females  must  not  be  neglected.  If  a  com* 
parison  were  made  as  to  the  consumption  per  bead,  excluding 
females,  the  cose  against  Western  Australia  would  l>e  very 
materially  altered : — 


Con&uinption  of  Intoxicants  in  the  Austi'kiasiau  Colonies,  1891.    consumption 

of  Alcohol  In 
each  Colony. 


8pirlbL« 

Wine. 

Boor.&o. 

Equivalent 
in 

Colony. 

TWnl. 

TotaL 

|l 

Tool 

¥ 

Alcohol 
(proof) 

Inhale  taut 

Now  South  W«l« 

Victorin 

QueensUnO  

l.S«,W8 
1,158.900 

40C,7S4 
200,902 
76,014 
ftt.200 
439.S29 

ff»)ii. 
in 

110 

iw 

0-05 
M7 

0-04 
0-70 

SKllB. 

901,679 
l,90»,lfiS 
S5«.078 
6aO,U9 
200,639 
24,073 
10?,02S 

otn 

1-72 
0-O4 
I'CQ 
«18 
017 
017 

W,067,»82 

10,730.218 
4,»3,276 
3,685,004 
67£,m 
1,329,671 
4.814,811 

ll-4fi 
IT'S 
10-50 
11'23 

7-65 

3-72 

iloath  Aastr&Ufc 

Western  Aostnli* 

TMminntoOaM)) 

s-«t 

416 

1-88 
1-74 

Total  and  1I0UU.... 

3.006.950 

1-02 

4,0&S,n88 

100 

47.8S.24& 

12W 

S-OB 

These  figures  at  once  dispose  of  the  theory  so  persistently  put 
forward  as  to  the  excessive  prevalence  of  drunkenness  in  New 
Boutli  Wales,  and  the  more  eOectually  when  it  is  l>orne  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  males  engaged  in  lahorioua  work  is  far  larger 
here  than  in  any  other  colony. 


COURTS  OF  PETTY  SESSIONS, 
The  Magtetrates'  Courts  or  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  in  the  aiagistnitt' 
Metroi>olitan  District  are  presided  over  by  Stipendiary  Magistrates, 
«iid  in  the  countrj'  districts  Police  Magistrates  and  Justices  of 
||i(t  Peace  adjudicate,  the  latter  being  honorary  officers.  Except 
iii  a  few  special  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  is 
limited  to  offences  involving  a  penalty  of  six  months'  imprison- 
ment and  umler,  altliough  the  magistrates  liave  power  to  enforce 
cumulative  sentences  up  to  the  maximum  limit  on  prisoners 
convicted  on  more  than  one  charge.  All  persons,  except  those 
committed  by  Supreme  Court  Judges  and  Coroners  who  arc 
entrred  on  the  charge-sheet  of  the  police,  must  be  brought 
l»efore  magistrates  to  bo  by  them  summarily  dealt  with  or  com- 
mitted to  a  higher  Court.  Tlie  Stipendiary  Magistrates,  together 
•iritb  a  Justice  of  tlie  Peace,  specially  appointed  by  the  Executive 
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Council,  preside  over  Courta  in  the  uiet.ropo)itan  Aroa  for  Lioensing 
tlie  sale  of  fenaeuted  anU  spirituous  liquors,  while  in  each  licensing 
iltstriot  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Colony  those  duties  are  performej 
by  a  Police  Magistrate  and  two  Justicen  of  the  Peace  appointed 
for  the  purpose. 

by  MiriSjitJl'''  Duiing  1891  there  were  75,804  cases  dealt  with  by  the  voMffB- 
trates.  In  43,408  of  these  the  persons  charged  with  offenceB  were 
arrested,  and  in  21,510  cases  they  were  sammoncd  by  the  pdioe; 
wliile  in  the  remaining  10,886  cases  proceedings  were  taken  hy 
private  persons.  Of  the  total  number  brought  ltefoi*e  tJie  Magi>i- 
trates  74,222  were  dealt  with  summarily,  and  convictions  recan)«d 
in  5r),711  cases,  while  18,511  were  dismissed  either  on  their  meriu 
or  for  want  of  prosecution.  In  the  remaining  cases,  1,5^2  in 
numt^r,  the  persons  accused  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  higher 
Courts  of  the  Colony.  Diviiiing  the  offences  into  the  six  groups 
usually  adopted,  the  numl>er  of  persons  bi-ought  before  the  Magis- 
trates* Courts,  and  the  manner  in  which  their  cases  were  dealt 
with,  during  1891,  were  as  follows  : — 


Kuiuber  of  Fenons  brouyht  iMfore  Ihe  Wt^iituU^ 
Coaru. 

1 

< 

S  o  s 

11^ 

-1 

1^ 

ir 

1 

fl 

i 

h 
¥ 

3,072 

3,308 

6,470 

2,043 

1,115 

2,904 

m 

881 

318 

1.U9 

317 

117 

574 

191 

4,666 

1,222 

5,888 

1,282 

931 

2,863 

807 

151 

6 

156 

16 

18 

12 

no 

31,^110 

11,546 

43,14o 

3,750 

2,726  36.649 

21 

3.030 

15,907 

32,396 

18,046 

75,$IM 

4.767 

1,430 

12,704 

« 

4:),40S 

12,175 

6.336 

55.711 

Ifim 

Against  the  pereon 

Agaioiit    property,     with 
violence  

AgmiiiHt  property,  without 
violence 

Forgery      and      offences 
aj^ainst  the  currency  ... 

Against  good  order 

Not  included  in  tlie  pre- 
ceding      

Total  number  summon-'^ 
cd     or    anpreheu4led  I 
(not  inchiain^  Innncy  j- 
oaaea  and  cases  of  ib 
pnrely  civil  nature).    J 


COXVICTIOXS   AT  PETTV   SESSIONS 


Civil  actions  and  lunacy  cases  are  not  included  in  thi»  table,  civu  mUom 
but  it  includes  arrests  or  summonses  for  brejiches  of  varioiiB  Acta, 
mnd  for  other  oflences,  which,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  are 
not  to  be  reckoned  as  crimeB,  although  tht-y  aro  such  in  the  eye« 
of  the  law.  Theae  figures  tlilTer  slightly  from  those  given  on  page 
395,  which  refer  to  persona  arrested,  some  of  whom  do  not 
appear  before  the  roagiBtrates.  A  person  charged  with  roon*  than 
one  otTcnce  at  the  same  time  appears  in  the  above  table  undrr  ouch  j 

charge ;  a^  tise  instance,  a  person  taken  in  custody  for  drunken- 
nem  and  assault  is  included  under  each  of  the  classLficatioTis, 
"good  order"  and  **against  the  person,''  so  that  the  total,  75,804, 
repmentfl  more  truly  charges  tlian  persons. 

The  number  of  summary  convictions,  the  nature  of  the  con  vie-  suainiftry 
tions,  and  the  punishments  inflicted  by  luagisti'ates  are  given  in 


the  fuliowing  table  for  the  year  1S91  : — 


PuaMuiMiiti.* 


Flow  paiil    ...» 

ViaM  iuip*faH' 

Ifflpmonminit  in  lieu  of 
pnyinj^  fiiw  or  timUDg 

l'>  mprinonnient 

Iinj.j..- ,.  ut,  withwhjp< 

P'"K   

Bound  over,  withorwtth- 

otit  vurvlior 

Other  punmiuneuta 

TaM 


?( 

H 

S| 

"f^c 

-s 

i 

11 

I' 

II 

r 

11^ 

in 

c  «  > 

U 

30.901 

1.603 

301 

511 

18.549 

10.027 

i.n»o 

43 

2 

23 

... 

53» 

423 

16.2G4 

480 

224 

215 

4 

14,629 

712 

4,^81 

40(> 

42 

1,063 

8 

1,730 

4^ 

278 

78 

1 

22 

157 

20 

2,fi67 

294 

4 

134 

.,. 

1,039 

1,096 

65.711 

2,904 

574 

2,868 

12 

36.649 

12.704 

*  A  panon  BUidihMl  lor  nior«  tlMn  on*  offence  AppranMpftntoly  ror«*ch  eonviotion. 
t  BMOWred  bT  ^vry  ftiid  4lMtr«Mi.  no  procmidliici  hftvlnr  be«B  taken  after  ntnm  to 
*«rrmnt  maH  tw  goods  (ound  to  lery  upon. 


The  nuinl>er  of  tines  paid,  as  shown  abo\*e,  waa  30)091,  hnt  it  is  PemiUca 
prohablo  that  somo  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  for  default  in 
inuiMdiateiy  pftyiug  the  due  imposed  were  dischar^d  l»efoi*e  the 
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term  had  expired,  the  fine  having  been  paid  in  the  ineanirhile. 
The  number  sentenced  to  peremptory  imprisonment  was  4,581, 
and  adding  those  incarcerated  indofault  of  paying  the  fine,  vi^^ 
16,ti64,  the  toUil  nuniljer  imprisoned  was  20,845,  out  of  55,711 
aummarily  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates,  or  Z7'4  per  cent 
Tlie  following  ti^ble  gives  the  number  of  summary  convictions 
before  magistratca  during  the  past  ten  years  : — 


Ymt. 

Offence* 

Kg&lMtUW 

pAnon. 

Offencei 

•fftUDit 

property. 

other 
Offences. 

Offencva 
Tflw.      UcMtautUM 
pewm. 

Offenecs 
propwty. 

OUmt 
iMmoa. 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 

5.350 
0.257 
5.810 
5,159 
5,187 

4,014 
3.396 
3,594 

3,049 
3.676 

40.762 
4fi,8U 

48.G02 

50,537 
53,403 

1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 

4.667 
4,770 
4,658 
4.473 
2.904 

3.878 
4,669 
3.931 
3,666 
3,442 

45,0f7! 
4I,41S 
40,114 
39,96S 
49.3S5 

I 

I 


Decline  of 
■ainnuiry  oon- 

\iatloiuL 


Dcrreue  In 

comniiltabi 
fortrUL 


Oonvictions 


From  1887  to  1890,  the  number  of  summary  convictions 
steadily  declined  ;  the  returns  of  1891,  however,  show  tho  Urge 
increase  of  23  per  cent.  The  serious  depression  existing  during 
1891  caused  many  porsous  to*be  deprived  of  settled  employment, 
some  of  wliom  probably  were  tempted  into  idleness  and  disorder. 
Notwithstanding  the  large  increase  shown  for  1891,  the  record  of 
that  year  is  below  that  of  each  of  the  years  1885  and  1866, 
although  the  population  in  the  meantime  had  increased  by  aboot 
20  per  cent.,  and  lliu  number  of  statutory  offences  is  constaotlj 
Ijeing  augmented. 

Omitting  from  consideration  summons  cases,  and  dealing  Cfvlj 
with  arrests  by  the  police,  three  facta  are  noticeable — that  the  per- 
centage of  arrests  to  the  total  population  has  fluctuated  consider- 
ably during  tho  past  ten  years,  and  was  lower  during  the  thn* 
years  ending  with  1891  than  in  any  fonuer  i)eriod  ^  that  die 
number  of  summary  oonvictions  obtained  is  now  proportionately 
greater  than  formerly,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nutnltcr  of 
committals  for  trial  to  tho  superior  courts  shows  a  remarkable 
tendency  to  decrease.     The  following  table  shows  tho  perceutagQ 


of  summary  convictions  by  magistrates,  and  the  committals  to 
higher  courts  : — 


ArretU. 

Bumimrihr  oon- 

Samnmrlly 

acviulU«tl  ordfah 

chuyed. 

Goaimlttels. 

Tmr. 

Pfrrvntage  of 
|K)|)tilaLi<?n. 

Peccmtoffeof 

samiuary  eonvio- 

Uor»lotoUI 

UTcrtc 

PenMintaiiv  of 
tboM  Mqatttod  or 
<KMhuv«l  to  tou] 

Penwntonto 

1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 

3-3 

4-2 
4-ft 
6-2 
6-0 
4-4 
4-1 
3-6 
3-5 
3-9 

69 -0 

701 
76-fl 
82H 
82-2 
81-6 
79-9 
78*8 
80-4 
SI -6 

24-7 
25-3 
18-4 
14-1 
H-S 
.       15  3 

iH-a 

17-4 
143 

6-3 
4K 

4-7 
30 
30 
31 
3-3 
3-8 
3fl 
3-6 

The  Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  have  also  civil  jurisdiction,  in  snmii  DeiiU. 
regard  to  small  debts  ;  that  is,  in  cases  where  the  amount  sued 
for  does  not  exceed  £10. 


INQUESTS. 

The  number  of  deaths  during  1891,  the  causes  of  which  were  coronen* 
investigated  by  Coroners,  was  1,102  of  males  and  217  of  females,  "**""*  ' 
a  total  of  1,310  inquests.  The  findings  of  the  courts  were  that 
in  292  cases  the  death  was  due  to  certain  specific  disenses,  in  892 
cases  to  violence,  while  the  causes  of  death  in  135  cases  were  not 
clearly  defined.  Inquiries  were  held  into  the  causes  of  120  tires, 
and  the  verdicts  returned  were  accidental  in  13  cases,  arson  in  32, 
not  sufficient  evidence  in  74,  and  in  one  case  carelessness. 


SUPERIOR  COURTS.-CRIMJNAL  JURISDWTION. 

A  Judge  of  the   Supreme  Court  presides  over  the   Central  procedure  of  tiift' 
Criminal  Court  of  Gaol  Delivery  held  at  Sydney,     All  prisoners   "^"^^ 
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AecQsoa  ftiiowed  Under  Act 

Co  ifivv  avUeDCu 


Oftol  tlaHvAtioi. 


Court*  or 

QiiArier 


Mje  tried  hy  a  jury  of  twelve,  chosen  by  Ijallot  from  the  panel 
provided  by  the  Sheriff.  In  capital  ciuiea  the  right  to  chAUenge 
both  by  the  Crown  and  accrised  is  limited,  except  for  cause  shown, 
to  twenty  jurors,  And  for  offences  other  than  capital,  whether  iis 
felonies  or  misdemeanours,  the  challenge  cannot  exceed  eight. 
i5  Vic.  No.  5,  which  was  as9ente<l  to  in  Di?cemb*!r, 
1891,  a  person  cbiir^d  N^'ith  an  indictable  oflbnce  is  privileged, 
but  not  compelled,  to  give  evidence  in  any  court  on  bearing  of 
such  charge.  Prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  such  a  proceediiii^ 
was  allowed  on  trials  for  bigamy  only.  An  accused  person  may 
also  make  a  statement  at  the  close  of  the  ca£e  for  ihe  prosecution 
without  being  liable  to  examination  thereupon  by  connBel  fur 
the  Crown,  or  by  the  Court  The  verdict  of  the  jury  must  k- 
unanimous,  for  even  if  eleven  jurors  were  agreed  their  verdict 
could  not  be  accepted.  If  the  jury  cannot  agree  they  may  he 
locked  up  until  they  either  give  a  unanimous  verdict,  or  are  dis- 
charged by  the  Court  If  no  verdict  is  returned  the  prisoner  is 
liable  to  be  tried  over  again  by  another  jury. 


In  addition  to  the  supreme,  civil,  and  criminal  sittings  of  the 
Court  held  in  Sydney,  the  Judges  go  on  circuit  once  in  each  hall- 
year,  and  hold  Coui'ts  of  Gaol  Delivery  calletl  Circuit  Courtis  for 
dealing  with  the  more  serious  class  of  criminal  cases,  especially 
those  in  which  the  capital  penalty  is  involved,  and  for  hearing 
civil  causes  at  certain  circuit  towns,  viz. : — In  the  north^Maitlaod, 
Tumworth,Armidale, and  Grafton;  in  the  west — Mudgec,  Bathaistk 
Dub))o,  and  Broken  Hill ;  in  the  south — Goulbum,  Yass,  Wa^ 
Wagga,  Albury,  Deniliquin,  Young,  and  Hay. 

The  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions  are  presided  over  by  Cbairmon, 
who  also  poi'form  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  District  Courts 
Tlicre  are  seven  Chairmen  of  Quartier  Sessions  ;  two  of  these 
preside  over  the  Courts  in  the  Metropolitan  and  Hunter  Districts, 
and  one  each  in  the  following  districts : — Southern,  south-western, 
northern,  nortli-western,  and  western.  Any  ofienoes,  excrpt 
capital  ones,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  tlje  Court 


I 


i 


On  the  trial  of  prisoners  at  Quarter  Sessions,  the  Chairman,  at  Qnwtiotu 
-  .  .  ,  -  *  rowrvftd  lor 

tbe  re({ut;st  ot   the  prisoners  couusej,  must  rcKei-ve  questions  of  Supraaw Court. 

law  for  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  he  may  so  act 

The  number  of  trials,  convictions,  and  acquittals  in  the  superior 
courts  during  1891  was  as  follo^^'s  : — 


DistricfcB. 

Qntnmtttntii, 

IritMpectJvc 

of  year. 

Trials. 

Con- 
viodona 

Aciinit- 

Snpranw  uhI  Circuit  Cotirt«  :— 

C»otr»lCriuiinal  Court,  Sydney 
Alboty    

117 
12 
11 
30 
15 
10 
30 
24 
10 
9 
17 
10 
17 
17 
3 
2 

734 

68 

101 

1.-U 

71 
134 

117 
12 
11 
SO 
15 
10 
30 
24 
10 
0 
17 
10 
17 
17 
2 
2 

651 
55 
94 

127 
63 

130 

65 
fi 

9 

20 

8 

0 

17 

13 

4 

5 

V2 

4 

n 

12 
1 

1 

486 
27 
54 
80 
46 
78 

32 
7 

Anaicule „ 

fiatfaarat 

Broken  Hill    

2 
10 

Deniliqaiu  ,,„ 

4 

Dubbo  

13 

Oonlliurn    „ 

(invfton 

11 

6 

TTfty. 

M«t!aad 

Mudffcc   ....<... 

4 
5 
(i 

Tamworth  

0 

WaffL'a   

,5 

_,'^^"    ' ' 

YtM ,      ,M       M 

1 

Younp  

1 

CourU  <•;  i^uartep  SflMionB  :— 

Metro(K(litan  and  Banter   

Southern ..« , « 

Nortbem. „ 

Wcfttcrn 

162 
27 
39 

an 

South<wctt4iii 

10 

Korth'WeKtcrm 

r*© 

Total    

1,375 

1.4^ 

904 

473 

Of  the  1,242  persons  committed  to  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
4  afasofmded  and  1  died  before  trial,  while  in  24  cases  tlie 
Attorney-General  acting  as  a  Grand  Jury  filed  no  bill,  and  90 
■were*  withdrawn  by  the  Crown.  Included  iu  the  number 
inittais  in  the  same  courts  ai*e  19  Cfucs  in  which  the  jury 
diaagreed. 

Tliii  following  statement  shows  the  character  of  the  ofifonces  for  ncorewieiii 
vhidi    prisoners  were   tried    during   each  year  since  1882. 
aSbrds  material  for  interesting  study  : — 


]  txniimittaU 

finti  for  trial. 
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COMMITTALS   AND   CONVICTIONS 


An  inspection  of  this  table  will  show  how  curiously  an  epidemic  EuMomic  of 
vf  a  jwrticular  kind  of  crime  soiuetimea  appears  to  set  in.  Per- 
iiaps  the  stTOngest  example  that  could  be  cited  is  that  of  the  blood 
crimes — murder,  manslaughter,  and  maliciouKly  wounding — which 
taken  together  are  found  to  bo  above  or  below  the  average  in 
iilternate  years,  while  unnatural  offences  and  crimes  against 
females  show  much  the  same  features,  and  in  the  same  yeara.  Pro- 
Irtibly  this  is  merely  a  coincidence,  but  the  following  figures,  which 
represent  the  number  of  murders  and  the  related  crimes,  and  of 
offences  against  females  and  unnatural  offences,  are  at  least 
curious : — 


Yr*r. 

I.Numberol  Offanuei. 

1            v»,. 

Number  of  Offencoi. 

1882 

185 

1887 

167 

188S 

135 

1888 

233 

1884 

181 

18S9 

156 

U85 

13S 

1890 

aw 

1886 

237 

1891 

251 

The  foUowinK  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  committed  f^n»"''t****' 
for  trial  by  a  jury  each  year  since  1870,  with  the  number  of  con- 
victions obtained,  ami  the  pro|>ortion  of  the  same  to  the  general 
population.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  propoiiion  of  offences  deemed 
of  sufficient  gravity  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  has  largely  decrea8e<l 
during  tlie  period.  The  committals  in  certain  years  include  some 
ctae€  standing  over  from  the  previous  year  ',^ 


ymr 


II 


111 


III 

111 


Tear. 


'41 


1870 
1871 

1875 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1878 

I87n 

1380 


1,097 

601 

P 

0 

1,084 

628 

1,073 

843 

Mf^e 

647 

1.311 

7(>0 

1,245 

707 

1,391 

822 

1,4U 

829 

1,740 

1»59 

1,743 

1,090 

1.717 

1,148 

Per  10.000 

211 
21  3 
20-3 
21-4 
232 
21-2 
230 
22-4 
26  4 
25*2 
23-0 


Per  10.000 

Per  lo.ooo 

otpopolft* 

Uon. 

"^RT" 

12-2 

IS8I 

1,593 

1,CNJ6 

20-8 

123 

1882 

1,84^ 

1,065 

23  1 

12-2 

1883 

1,667 

1,012 

19*9 

n-8 

1884 

1,043 

927 

18-6 

12-4 

1885 

1.456 

V87 

15-7 

120 

1886 

1.613 

937 

16-6 

13-0 

1887 

1,602 

BTA 

u-o 

131 

1888 

1,547 

915 

U-9 

14T» 

1889 

1,575 

910 

14-8 

15-7 

18'Jtl 

1,554 

955 

14-1 

15-8 

181)1 

1,575 

964 

13-8 

Per  10,000 

of  populm- 

lion. 

13-9 
13-3 
121 
10-5 

8-5 

9fl 

8-5 

8-8 

8-5 

8-7 

8-4 
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The  number  of  convictions  obtained  dors  not  vary  much  from 
year  to  year,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  of  late  years  for 
Junes  to  take  a  mucli  more  stringent  view  of  the  cases  pat  bftfare 
them  than  was  formerly  the  practice  : — 


P«T««ntiive  ot  conunlttali. 

T«w. 

Oourlded. 

f  ootmattuh. 

Tbv, 

Oonvfctod. 

AcMUltted  or 
dlMiiarvDd. 

"SStSU 

18S2 

i8a3 

1884 
1885 
lSd6 

.'57-7 

60-7 

r>6-4 
r.4i 

53-3 

42-3 
39-3 
43-6 

45  fl 
40-7 

1887 
18B6 

ISSO 
]890 
ISOl 

59  1 
57-8 
61-5 
61-2 

43*1 

43-2 

88-5 

S8-8 

The  convictions  in  the  higher  courts  of  Kcw  South  Wales,  taken 
over  a  series  of  years,  greatly  exceed,  both  in  number  and  in  propor- 
tion, those  of  any  other  Colony.  So  marke<l  is  this  fact  thatniDcb 
specalation  has  been  indulgetl  in  as  to  the  probable  cau«e  of  the 
anomaly.  It  is  admitted  that  the  people  of  all  the  colomies  are 
practically  derived  from  the  same  stock,  while  their  ooccapatiott 
and  habits  of  life  are  fairly  alike,  and  a  theory  has  been  hazarded 
that  the  high  rate  of  crime  in  New  South  Wales  is  duo  to  a  blood 
taint  derive^I  from  tJie  original  bond-population  of  this  Colony. 
Such  theory  is  manifestly  absurd,  as  Tasmania,  the  colony  which 
received  proportionately  the  largest  number  of  convicts,  and  whoe^ 
population  has  been  leoftt  diluted  hy  immigration,  has  for  many 
yaun  had  the  moat  favourable  record  of  convictions.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  such  a  pupulatiuu  now  exists  anywhere  in  ihex 
colonies  ;  it  certainly  does  not  exist  in  New  South  Wales.  Bu(> 
though  the  gratuitous  theory  above  alluded  to  may  be  ^My 
disposed  of,  the  fact  remaiuK  that  the  largest  proportion  of  con- 
^nctioua  in  the  higher  courts  occurs  in  New  South  Wales.  WeeMrn 
Austndia  has  l>een  omitted  from  the  compfirison,  as  its  spam* 
]^K)pulation  and  peculiar  situation  would  warrant  the  antioipatiOB 
of  a  large  amount  of  cnme  of  a  kind  not  found  iu  the  older 
colonies : — 


CHIME   FROH  FLOATINO  K)PtTLATION 


Oonvictions  alter  Trial  in  Superior  Courts  in  Australasia,  1S90. 


Kooibor, 

Kew  Sooth  Wales 965 

Victoria  ..« 616 

Qnwnnlmd « 276 

^oath  Aostralu 155 

Tuni&nui    46 

New  ZMtland 227 


^■r  10.MO  or 
populatioo. 

8-7 
5-5 
71 

4-8 

3^ 


In  tlie  fon»going  tAblfl  it  will  bo  oljser>'wI  that  New  South  Nnmiwroi 
Wales  has  by  for  thy  largest  Quml>cr  of  convictions  after  trial  in 
the  Superior  Courts  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies  in  the  Group. 
It  inay  Ire  mentione<l,  however,  that  South  Australia  and  Tasmania 
have  no  intermediate  Courts  like  the  Quarter  Sessions  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  District  Courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  of  some 
of  the  other  Colonies,  and  many  persons  who  would  be  oomniitted 
to   higher   Courts   in    Now   South   Wales  nre   convicted   in    the 

I      Magisterial  Courts  of  South  Australia  and  Tasmania  ;  nevertheless 

I      this  would  only  slightly  alFect  the  result  in  those  Colonies,  and  the 
fact  remains  that  New  South  Wales  stands  in  the  unenviable 

I      poaitiem  of  liaving  by  far  the  largest  number  of  convictions  after 

I      trial  of  any  of  the  Group. 


There  has  been  in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years  a  large  criminaiii 
puUtion  whose  abode  in  any  district  is  determined  by  the  [UpHiuS' 
esdststice  of  «  demand  for  nnskilled  labour,  and  it  is  from  the 
nUklta  of  this  floating  population  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
p—B ms  oonvict«dof  crime  is  derived.  All  the  colonies  have,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  this  class  of  population ;  bat  in  New  South 
Wales  it  is  numeric4l1y  the  largest.  As  these  people  settle  down 
to  regular  employnjejit  in  a  fixed  abode  and  acquire  interests  apart 
itam  the  excitements  of  an  unsettled  life,  crime  will  bo  found  to 
diminish.  The  neighbouring  colony  of  Victoria,  where  the  do- 
crease  of  convictions  has  steadily  kept  pace  with  the  settlement 
of  its  pupuUttiotij  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  this  tmth,  the 


JaKw  and  crime. 


I. 


Httict  oilintnU- 
tmtinn  lit  Uw  In 


tnAiaor 

criminal*. 


[    CaplUI 

I     puni^litncnt. 


FcDuIca 
uocutcd. 


proportion   of   convictions    being  redact   in    1^90   to  5'5  per 
10,000,  OS  compared  with  1 0-1  in  1866. 

The  lawH  relating  to  crime  are  somewhat  similar  in  all  the 
colonies ;  but  the  administration  of  these  laws  may  possibly  be 
more  rigorous  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  colony.  This 
has  already  been  aho^^Ti  to  l>e  the  case  in  regard  to  drunkenness 
and  offers  an  additional  explanation  of  the  large  number  of  con- 
victions obtained  in  New  South  Wales.  It  should  al»o  he 
remenibereil  that  in  this  Colony  there  is  no  Act  to  prevent  tUe 
influx  of  criminals,  such  i^  they  have,  and  enforce  stringently,  in 
some  of  the  other  Colonics. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement,  the  spectacle  of  judictil 
executions  must  have  been  extremely  common.  OflTeJices  whieL 
are  now  dealt  with  by  magistrates  in  a  summary  way,  and  deemeJ 
sufficiently  punished  by  imprisonment  for  two  or  three  mootlu; 
wuit>  ill  some  cases  punishable  by  dcatli.  This  l^arbarous  system 
lasted  until  about  the  year  1832,  when  the  oflfences  of  stealing 
from  a  dwelling  money  or  goods  to  the  value  of  jE.*),  and  killing  or 
stealing  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep,  were  removed  from  the  category 
of  capital  crimes.  Kive  years  later  the  punishment  of  death  w»» 
abolishetl  in  the  following  cases  : — Riotous  destruction  of  buildingii 
and  machinery,  riotous  assembling,  rescue  of  a  person  convicted 
of  murder,  seducing  a  person  in  the  Royal  Navy  from  duty, 
inciting  to  mutiny,  administering  unlawful  oaths  puqjortiug  to 
bind  the  person  taking  the  same  to  commit  any  treason  or  murder. 
breaking  prison,  escaping  from  lawful  cuHtotly  more  thou  ones, 
smuggling  while  armed,  shooting  at  any  vessel,  or  malicioQsly 
shooting  or  maiming  any  officer  of  the  Navy  or  Revenue  Serriiw. 
Executions  have  been  less  numerous  of  late  years  tlian  formeriyi 
the  dread  penalty  being  carried  out  in  only  a  small  projiortion  nf 
cases  wlicrein  the  death  sentence  has  been  pronounced.  The 
number  of  executions  since  1824  is  given  herewith.  In  tbm* 
years  only  have  there  been  no  executions.  Four  females  hxn 
been  banged  during  the  period  in  question  :— 


CAPITAL  CONVICTIONS  AND  EXECUTIONS. 


Xumber  uf  Capital  Convictions  and  Executions,  1825  to  1891. 

TCAT. 

TieUoot. 

Eiecu- 
Uons. 

Y««r. 

Ooo- 
vlctiou. 

Exeeu- 

ttOIMk 

ToftT. 

Oon- 

vkiUoiM. 

Ex«ea- 

ttou. 

1825 

54 

y 

1848 

6 

G 

1871 

11 

3 

1826 

72 

21 

1 849 

6 

4 

1872 

19 

3 

1827 

93 

29 

1850 

5 

4 

1873 

10 

4 

1828 

106 

28 

1851 

8 

2 

1874 

14 

3 

1829 

112 

52 

lK,-2 

10 

5 

1875 

8 

2 

18.30 

136 

50 

\KiZ 

4 

o 

I87rt 

15 

4 

18.11 

143 

32 

IS54 

11 

0 

1877 

9 

2 

1832 

lo6 

12 

isrw 

12 

5« 

1878 

12 

1 

1S33 

1.'^ 

31 

1H56 

7 

1879 

21 

1 

1834 

148 

44 

ISoT 

9 

4 

1880 

21 

4 

1835 

142 

40 

1S58 

0 

1 

186 1 

6 

2 

1896 

70 

26 

1859 

10 

7 

1882 

14 

3 

1837 

00 

12 

1830 

11 

5« 

1889 

9 

1 

1838 

130 

19 

isai 

32 

2 

1 884 

8 

2 

1830 

S3 

2*2 

180-2 

18 

6 

1885 

n 

3 

1840 

13 

S 

1803 

Ifl 

G 

188G 

22 

2 

1841 

27 

IH 

1HG4 

6 

o 

1887 

4 

4 

1842 

47 

13 

IS6o 

10 

3 

1888 

17 

2 

l»t3 

22 

8 

18C0 

20 

6 

1880 

4 

3* 

1844 

S5» 

8* 

1867 

ly 

4 

1800 

2 

1 

1815 

15 

3 

IS08 

13 

5 

1801 

6 

3 

1846 

U 

1 

ISOU 

G 

1847 

10 

6 

1870 

3 

During  tJie 
2,309  peraonA 


sixty 
were 


*Onetenw]«. 

■seven  years  embrace<l  in  tht:  table  just  given,  ConTieiioTwi 
sentenced  to  death,  and  of  thebe,  1,73G  were 
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Bffflct  or  oaptUl 
ptuiUhiDcrit. 


condemned  during  the  first  ei^teeii  yean, 
the  executions  numbered  629,  of  which 
durinf^  the  first  eighteen  years. 


For  the  whofo  period 
466  were  carried  out 


A  study  of  the  statistics  of  judicial  executions  in  Kew  South 
Wales  prior  to  the  year  1842  ^-ill  make  it  abun<Iantly  phiin  tJiftt 
the  bartiarous  system  of  taking  life  for  insutiicient  cause,  so  hr 
from  striking  terror  into  the  htnirts  of  would->>e  crimiuab,  had  the 
i*ffect  of  lowering  the  moral  tone  of  the  whole  community,  ftinl, 
therefore,  of  making  some  of  its  members  more  prone  to  commit 
the  voiy  offences  which  the  punishment  was  intended  to  prercuL 
The  deatli  penalty  is  now  awarded  to  murder,  attempt  to  niurdir, 
and  i*ape,  and  thb  following  statement  shows  the  uumlxfr  of  con- 
victions and  executions  for  those  olTences  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years : — 


Nwderuid  Afclnpf  at  Murdar. 

B^ 

Y«r. 

Antnfkii 

<CQBf1lSlOI»t 

CoBTlcUom. 

KKMOllans. 

C(niriction& 

Exaeatioos. 

1871 

9 

3 

2 

1872 

U 

3 

6 

1873 

0 

4 

1 

1874 

7 

2 

7 

I 

10 

1875 

7 

1 

1 

1870 

12 

3 

3 

1877 

4 

6 

1878 

S 

4 

3 

1879 

Ifi 

5 

1 

a 

1880 

\5 

(t 

1861 

.1 

3 

I 

I 

1882 

10 

3 

4 

3 

18H3 

e 

I 

1 

«..,. 

3 

1884 

7 

2 

1 

1865 

g 

3 

2 

«.... 

.. 

\fm 

10 

2 

12 

9 

1887 

3 

1 

4» 

1868 

15 

2 

2 

..... 

1889 

3 

3 

1 

1890 

o 

1 

1 

I 

1891 

D 

3 

1 

*  Mount  Rffunk  nwe :  oonvlctfld  in  188(1 


GAOL  ACCOMMODATION 


Tbe  lA8t  execution  for  ra)io  took  place  shortly  after  the  close  of  Evocations  for 
the  year  1886,  when  four  youths  were  hanged.  Since  then,  as 
lihowa  by  the  table  just  given,  tUero  have  Ijeen  only  six  capital 
conA-ictioiis  for  Uiis  offence.  It  would  be  rash  to  argue  that  the 
executions  of  6ve  yeara  ago  have  exercised  a  salutary  effect  upon 
peraona  clicpoeed  to  commit  this  offence,  for  there  has  been  no 
diminution  in  the  number  of  persons  committcil  for  trial.  With 
morv  reason  it  might  be  assumed  that  juries  are  lutii  to  convict 
for  rape,  knowing  that  death  is  the  [>eualty  assigned  by  law  as  its 
punishment. 


GAOLS. 


KixmmnH)* 


There  are  in  New  South  Wale«  60  gaols  of  all  kinds;  of  these  c«oi 
7  are  principal  gaols,  If)  minor  gaols,  and  38  police  gaols.     There  dotion 
is  aecuuimodatiun  for   1,774  prisoners  in  separate  coUs,  and  for 
4,542  when  more  than  one  prisoner  sleeps  in  a  cell.     On  the  31st 
I>eeeiul>er,  1^91,  there  were  2,616  prisoners  in  confinement,  thus 
dibtrtbuied : — 


MwRa 

PriiowiWi 

ooopriaooar 

AM(HUI04«llM— 

mort  UuuioDo 

pnaoner  fwr  ceU. 

FrinciDftl  Gaols    

1.S87 
515 
314 

1.201 
274 
209 

2,911 

Minor  liaola    

874 

Potke  Gaols    ...» 

757 

Totals 

2,010 

1,774 

4,6«8 

Tlic  total  nniwl>er  of  prisonere  received  under  sentence  into  tlie  DtfcnMc 
various  gaols  throughout  the  Colony  during  the  year  1891  was 
12,810 — a  leHser  number  than  in  any  year  in  the  table,  the  year 
M90  lilonff  excepted.     Of  theae,  5,249  were  reoeivHd  at   Darling- 
burst  (.vaul,  Hydaof.     The  following  table  gives   the  numl>er  of 
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prisoners  received  into  gaol   under  sentence  for  the  last  Uak 
vears; — 


Yew. 

Malta, 

Fenwlea. 

Toul. 

1882 

10,326 

3,918 

H,2H 

1883 

11.300 

4.096 

15.405 

1884 

12,836 

4,161 

Tff.9a7 

1885 

13,045 

4,324 

17.369   ^ 

1886 

i2.cr>o 

4,382 

17.032  H 

1887 

n,5,'>4 

3.728 

15.2S2  ^M 

1888 

10.5]  9 

3,712 

14,231  M 

1889 

9.'>i»9 

3,583 

12,882  ^1 

1890 

9,203 

3,084 

12,287          1 

1691 

9,fi53 

3,257 

12,810 

Prl»on«n  In 
iMnflneiiicnC 


CtAHlflrakioa 

OlOffUHNS. 


The  average  number  of  persons  in  coafinoment  during  the  y 
has  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  number  in  detention  at  the  close 
of  each  year  is  known,  and  the  figures  for  ten  years  will  be  found 
in  the  following  statement.  Taking  one  year  with  another,  thi 
figures  may  be  accepted  ns  fairly  represonting  the  average  daily 
nuiuber  for  each  year  given.  Prisoners  have  been  classified  iiudtt 
two  heads — those  under  sentence,  and  those  awaiting  trial.  Th» 
respective  numbers  of  each  of  these  classes  for  the  period  named 
were ; — 


Yoftr. 


1882 
1S83 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1890 
1891 


Total 

pcrsciaa 

in  DonAno- 


lUIcB.  Fcntalei 


1,935 

1,64(J 

2.1C8 

],S2ti 

2,4G4 

2,115 

2,559 

2,222 

2,501 

2,110 

2,380 

2,053 

2,353 

2,044 

2,370 

2,048 

2,425 

2.143 

2,616 

2,325 

289 
342 
34» 
337 
382 
:J27 
309 
322 
282 
2B1 


Uiidar  Mnlonce. 


lUtea.  PenulM  Total 


1,497 
1,684 
1,066 
2.084 
2,018 
1,919 
1,931 
1,932 
2,023 
2,204 


274 
330 
337 
328 
369 
316 
301 
313 
269 
285 


AwiUtlnff  trid. 


UalM.  rttmitd  TMkL 


JlMkL 


1,771 
2,014 
2,303 
2,412 
2,387 
2.235 
2.232 
2,245 
2,29*i 
2,480 


140 
142 
149 
13S 
101 
134 
113 
]](! 
120 
121 


I«i 
IM 
161 
147 
114 
145 
121 
125 
1S9 
W 


The  prisoners  under  sentence  may  be  roughly  divided  into  twO 
classes,  according  to  the  description  of  offence  for  which  they  wei« 


PEISOXERS  UNDER  SENTENCE. 


coa\  icted,  as  ia  the  following  table  It  must,  liowerer,  be  admitted 
that  the  line  dividing  feloniea  from  musdemeanours  is  very  ill- 
defined  : — 


VDd«r  voDtonoc  for— 

Toou  unaer  weawucQ. 

Yew. 

Felony. 

Mlidemeanoiir. 

lUlv. 

Ftenaloi. 

MalM.      Fenialei. 

Ualw. 

Fuiulo*. 

ToUL 

1882 

844 

25 

•    653 

249 

1,497 

274 

1.771 

1883 

802 

47 

882 

283 

1,684 

330 

2,014 

1884 

949 

33 

1,017 

304 

1,966 

337 

2,303 

1885 

1.047 

33 

1,037 

295 

2,084 

328 

2,412 

1886 

1,070 

40 

94S 

329 

2,018 

369 

2,387 

1887 

1,024 

30 

877 

286 

1,901 

316 

2,217 

1888 

987 

27 

935 

274 

1,922 

301 

2.223 

1889 

l.OSI 

29 

860 

284 

1,920 

313 

2,233 

I8GU 

1,073 

27 

947 

245 

2,020 

272 

2,292 

1891 

1,120 

35 

1,084 

250 

2,204 

285 

2,489 

The  number  of  felons  detained  under  sonteiu^e  wiis  larger  in  Feiom  undor 
1886  and  1891  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  scries,  and,  although 
the  figures  of  1891  aro  very  little  above  those  of  the  previous 
yeaTt  it  will  be  been  that  a  notable  increase  has  taken  place  nince 
1882.  This  advance  does  not  denote  an  increase  in  crime — for, 
as  already  shoMm,  serious  crime  is  decreasing  in  tlio  community — 
but  points  rather  to  longer  sentences.  Tl)c  increiisc  in  the  term 
sen'ed  by  prisoners  is  due  to  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
which  came  into  force  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1883.  By  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  in  very  many  cases  a  minimum  »ontenc« 
was  imposed  which  the  Judges  had  not  power  to  rcduoe.  More 
recently,  however,  an  Amending  Act  has  been  passed,  by  which 
the  Judges  are  enabled  to  exercise  greater  discretion  in  the  way 
of  leniency  in  cases  where  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  circum' 
stances  render  it  ex])edient  that  they  sliould  do  so. 


The  following  tahle  shows  the  average  time  served  Uv  Mch 
prittoDer  bentenood  for  felony  : — 


Yw. 

Averitfe  wntonoe. 

Year. 

Are^^ta  MBteBO*. 

Toms. 

Ymn. 

18B2 

1-22 

1887 

1-00 

1883 

1-20 

1888 

I -IS 

1SS4 

1-40 

1889 

1  Hi 

1S85 

1*72 

1890 

134 

lSS(i 

1-4S 

18^1 

1-32 

Asnofprlvuntn 


As  in  the  case  of  the  arrests,  the  largest  number  of  prtsonuv  at 
any  Rgi>-period  are  those  whose  ages  rauge  from  25  to  30  yean; 
Ijut,  proportioufttcly  to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  the  ages  of 
niitlille  life,  namely,  froiu  30  to  60  years,  are  most  productive  of 
criminals.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  oud  a^tea  of 
persons  sentenced  to  labour  or  imprisonment,  during  tite  ymr 
1891.  Two  of  the  males  sentenced  to  death  had  the  sentence 
commuted : — 


Affot. 


Umler  10  years 
10  and  imiior  15 
15        „  20 

20        M  25 

25        „  30 

30        „  36 

35  ,,  40 
40        „  45 

45        „  50 

50        „  55 

65        ,,  60 

CO  aad  npwanla 

TotoU  


SBntencvfl  to  ImprifoumenL 


With  Labour. 


WiLhout  Ubour. 


Tot»l 


1 

39 
204 
466 

880 
572 
377 

306 

aoi 

18 


1 

85 

104 

147 

122 

94 

91 

43 

34 

24 

212     24 


83^ 
IB 


G!3,eS8 


40J      44 
3491    333 

583i    5UI 

U027  1.129 

GD4     S99 


471 
307 


H62 
047 


244  52S 

2171  392 

142  2J0 

230  440 


7694,407^,909 


a 

83 
312 

472 
441 
35S 
•Mi 
173 
123 
94 
8tJ 


4 

47 
41(> 
903 


5 
83 

599 
1,076 


i.f}oi|2,ooe 

1.3401,473 
I.t»201.039 

9S8     9531 

7UI 

615 

334 

528 


4. 
168 
416 
BIO 
5113 

;'  :■ 


5 

87 
7«7 

2.(138 


T291 
6751 
359' 
G&3 


157 
118, 
112: 


7K 
177 


2,488t8,397i9,563i3,257'l2»810 


Number  of  Taking  the  rotums  from   nil   the  gaols,  it  will  be  found  that 

Sn^ad.  ^,791    distinct  persons  were  convicted   during  the  year   1?91,  of 

whom  7,407  were  males,  and    1,364  were  females.     Tlie  followii^ 


1 

^r 

mk 

1 

^^^^^^^H 

1                   ^ 

,,^^^^H 

^^^^H 

CONVICTIONS  OF  MAT.E  OFFEXDEKS. 

1 

,      tables  show  the  number  of  distinct  persons  of  end)  sex  In  age             ^^J 
1      groups  who  were  connoted  once  and  more  than  once  during  lf*9l,              ^^H 
any  convictions  tbey  may  have  undergone  in  previons  years  being              ^^^| 
disregarded.     The  above  total  ditfers  from  that  refcurnrd  by  the              ^^H 
Comptroller-Genera]  of  Prison^  which  in   1S91   was  11.265,  the              ^^H 
naanii  bebig  that  the  latter  figure  includes  perAona  awaiting  trial,              ^^^| 
on  remand,  or  in  confinement  for  other  reasons.    In  th^ figures  given              ^^^| 
herewith  the  returns  from  all  the  gaols  hare  been  combined,  and              ^^^| 
each   penon    is    debited   with   the   total   number   of   sentence             ^^| 
received,  whether  served  in  one  or  several  prisons  :~                                     ^^M 

«. 

MslMOOBKloled  duritig  1881,  wltb  Agn  umI  Number  ol                       ^^M 
TliutML'unTtctvtl.                                                       ^^^H 

1 

a 

s 

i 

6 

• 

7 

s 

ft 

a 

,.;,. 

Uti 

n 

TbUL                  ^^M 

7     „ 

9     

I 

1 
5 

1 

^H 
^H 

^H 

186               ^^1 

^H 

1.599               ^^M 

818               ^^1 
712              ^H 

540               ^^M 
415              ^H 
263              ^H 
228              ^^1 
101               ^H 

1 

0     « -.... 

10 

I 

' 

' 

'  ' 

• 

... 

•• 

«. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11      

12    

8   ... 
1^    3 
IS     1 
27     6 

18     

...I... 

' 

14     - 

US     ...-.,„ „ 

16     „ 

17 

1 

64   a 

68     4 

••« 

... 

... 

'"l*"l*" 

... 

... 

... 

«. 

" 

... 

79    9t    * 
119  lo!    3 

145   141    4 
ISO    IH     A 

1 
1 
I 

9 

...[...'-- 

18     „ 

19    

' 

" 

1 

90     ..      _ 

... 

1 
1 

1 

1 

" 

L  Jl  .."Z1...Z."...;;; 

163 
154 
1^7 

25'    7  2 

- 

... 

•• 

[■■ 

... 

■ni  .... 

20     4 

19     9 

1 

r^  ::;:..:: 

1 

34 

140  %     5 
1,337,183  61 

25  and  nnder  90  

191 

8 
Q 
4 

3 

31 

9 

1 

1 

i 

1 

.a 

'1 

... 

... 

30          „          35 

36          ..          40  

mi37  31,17 
675  98  26  10 
378  85   t28U 
428;  6S   26  lU 
324  5.1  24   6 

3. 

40           „           45  

9   1 

1 

I 

... 

K>          ,,          50  

5'...    2    1 
3  2  2'  1 

2!  2    V  1 

*>          ..          55    

55          ,.          «»  

eo         .,          86 

214 
1H5 
79 
01 
26 
11 

2T  10 
22  10 
121    6 

1 

1 

i 

1 

4 
2 
I 
1 

"i 

flf 

I 

1 

... 

.., 



... 

t)5          „          70  „,. 

70          ..           75  

6 
8 

4 

1 
1 

I 

1 

73          .,          80..       „ 
SO  oiul  over 

-H 

.»• 

... 

... 

Total   

T' 

1 

6.122 

849J258 

S541 

1 

20151  6,  4 

1     1     1 

r  1 

^H 

a 
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These  figures  discloHe  some  interesting  facta.  It  is  sad  to  see 
that  ten  boys  10  years  tind  under  had  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  as  well 
OS  the  large  number  of  12G  between  the  ages  of  10  and  15  ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  problem  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  cuibarrasslng  that  the  magistrates 
have  to  cop©  with,  especially  as  there  is  no  Reformatory  in  the 
Colony  to  which  boys  of  the  criminal  ulass  can  be  sent.  In  the 
absence  of  such  au  institutiou,  the  magistrates,  unwilling  to  subject 
boys  of  tender  age  to  the  contaminating  influences  of  a  gao), 
generally  ignoi-e  the  criminal  charges  and  send  them  to  ta« 
nautical  school-ship  "  Vernon/'  as  deserted  or  neglected  children. 
This,  though  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
class  of  children  for  whom  the  "  Vernon"  was  primarily  intended, 
and  must  largely  increase  the  difficulties  of  its  management*  $om^ 
few  years  ago  extensive  builtliiigs  were  erected  at  Rookwood  for 
tlie  accommodation  of  criminal  boys,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  remained  untenanted.  An  announcement,  however, 
has  been  made,  that  this  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  original 
purpose  of  a  Hefomiatory,  and  will  be  opened  at  no  distant  date 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  foregoing  tabic  is  the  largff 
nuuil^er  of  [lersons  sent  to  gaol  more  than  once  during  the  year. 
The  prisoners  with  two  or  more  convictions  numbered  1,285, 
while  their  convictions  were  3,341.  The  list  of  second  conviction* 
commences  with  a  child  of  12  years  and  ends  with  an  old  man  of 
over  80  ;  the  third  convictions  ai«  headed  by  a  lad  of  16,  and  so 
on,  as  the  list  shows.  The  number  of  persons  of  20  yean  and 
under  convicted  of  ofliences  was  748,  and  of  theso  92  wei« 
convicted  more  than  once. 

There  were  1,384  females  imprisoned  during  the  year  1891,  <rf 
whom  the  large  proportion  of  584,  or  43  per  cent,  were  oonricted 
more  tlian  ouce.  Tlie  oonvictions  of  girls  of  20  years  and  under 
numbered  156,  and  of  these  more  than  one-third  were  imprii»on(.d 
more  than  one*.  One  unfortunate,  between  25  and  30  yean  of 
agL',  had   the  astonishing  record  of  twenty-seven  impriflonmeuU 


^^B 

COXVrCTIONS   OF    FEMALE    OFFEXDERS.                                  ^M 

(luring   the  year.     Tlie    following    table   hIiows   the   number  of              ^^H 
fenialeH  imprisoned,  their  ages,  and  number  of  convictions  during             ^^H 
the  year  : —                                                                                                                  ^^^| 

Aj», 

FcmiUei  CbnTiotod  during  ISBl,  viUi  Ages  kiid  Noniber  of  Umu                       ^^H 
ConvloCed.                                                                 ^^M 

1 

s 

S 

4 

a 

7 
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:o 

11 

H" 

14 

IS 

16  1 
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IS 

14 

1 

1 

4 

6 

12 

17 

31 

26 

22 

38 

18 
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l&ft 

118 

85 

79 

50 

49 

23 

25 

7 

ft 
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■ 
■ 

255               ^H 

219               ^H 
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1 

15 

16 

2 
6 

7 

10 

8 

7 

8 

7 

5 

42 

3d 

34 

' 
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1 
3 
1 
8 
3 
5 

4 
3 

1 
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2 

1 
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2 
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10 
7 
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1 
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1 

1 

' 

'" 

' 
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1 

'" 

" 

1 

1 
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^■Si 

1 
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1 

•• 

^^iS 

r  24 

...    2 
5  5 

11    7 
4   2 

2,  1 

1 

3 
2 
6 
3 

4 
1 
2 

1 

3 
1 

2 

"i 
1 

13  7 

4 
4 

5 
3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

i 

i 

2 

1 
1 

f 

1 

... 

L  m                    35 

■  'J5                   40 

'S 

9 

4 
7 
3 
2 
I 
2 

1.. 
.   1 

F    40        „         4& 

22!  15 

"i 

1. 

I      46         „          50 

50        ..         55 

55         ..          60 
60        ,.          lU 
fiS        ,.         7fl 
70        „         75 
75        .,         80 

Total       ... 

1? 

5 
3 
2 

1^ 

6 
5 

... 

1 

2 

1 

•  ■.  . 

1 

' 

' 

5 

2 

52 

52 

36 

26 

21 

10 

18 

4 
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1 

5 

3'  1 

S00236|l07 
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I                 ^H 

There  is  a  Reformatory  for  girla  at  Shaftesbury,  near  tlie  South  nefonn*tory  inifl 
Head  of  Port  Jackson,  where  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  who                      M 
have  fallen  into  crime,  may  be  detained;  nevertheless,  seven  girls                ^^B 
under  this  age  found  their  way  to  prison  during  Uie  year  1891.              ^^H 
Tlie  Shaftesbury   Reformatory   received  nine  inmates  during  the              ^^H 
year,  iit  aildition  to  thirty-two  in  tbe  institution  at  the  close  of  the              ^^^| 
I>rcvioaa  year,  making  a  total  of  forty-one,  of  whom,  however,  nine              ^^H 

At  Farroinatla,  but  it  is  not  intende<l  for  criminal  children,  and              ^^H 
vilJ  be  dealt  with  under  the  head  of  charitable  institutions.                         ^^H 

Length  ol 
HiiicDoex. 


f^onUticx  of 
cItiAth. 


tniulMDod. 


liAW  AXD  CaiME. 


The  punishments  awarded  to  offenders  vary  from  nominal  im- 
priamment  to  the  supreme  penalty  of  death.  The  {<dlowiiig 
summary  gives  a  classiticatiou  for  1891  Hcconliiig  to  Lhe  leugth  of 
the  sentences  and  tlie  nature  of  the  offences,  with  references  to 
male  offenders  only.  It  should  be  noticed  that  whereas  the  tvo 
j)roviouE  tabl»3S  sliow  the  number  of  distinct  peraonK  sentencwl,  th© 
figures  in  the  tM-o  following  stateraL'nts  refer  to  Uie  number  of 
offences  puuislieil,  the  same  person  in  Boroe  instances  having  been 
sentenced  se^-eral  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  : — 


CSudficslion  ol  Offmcca. 


ORenoea  against  the 
person    

Oncnoes  against  pro- 
perty with  violence 

Offences  agninst  pro- 
perty u-ithout  vio- 
lence  

Forgery  and  offences 
against  tbecurreuey 

Offences  against  griod 
order  

Offonce*  not  include*! 
in  the  preceding  ... 


Length  of 


•3 


CS     ,'C 


«       s     1  t  — 


1-      3 


958 

225 


1,832;      13 


53' 


5  J38']J39  642,2,762, 

i47|      55  63    393 


177 
64 


467 
71 


8ll  64!  59<I7 


26     9 


2461    953350  9S 


Total  offences  com- 
mitted by  Malfis;0,553  1,217620 


1,176116 
202   IB 


3,6422,  S72|602  ISO 


3116 


2110 


25071 

I 


73 


M 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  nentenco  of  death  "was  passed  on  six 
persons  ;  in  three  cases  it  was  carried  oat,  and  io  the  other  ihw 
it  wa.s  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  the  oSe&oea  bSDg 
murder,  or  attempted  murder.  Ucsides  the  thre^  eaam  jn* 
mentioned,  there  were  two  other  ef.ses  in  which  imprisoiiuebt  for 
life  was  the  penalty  awarded. 

The  classification  of  sentences  and  nature  of  ofleuoes  for  vhieh 
females  suliercd  imprisonment  in  1891  i.s  given  below.     In  thirty- 


nine  cues  only,  out  of  3,257,  did  the  length  of  Mvntence  exceed 
ott«  jreer.  Tlift  terms  for  which  women  aro  sentenced  arc  much 
sbcirter  than  those  of  males,  as  thrir  oBenoes,  generally  bpeaking, 
arc  much  lighter : — 


I^cgUi  of  bcnlencoB. 


4^ 


1^ 


ll 

1. 

1. 

1- 

1- 

H 

B  = 

1^ 

S  9 

9l 

>*3 

£.5 

9* 

Ig 


Offimoefl  a^inst  tbo  person 
Offcucr^  Against   property 

with  violence 

Onen(X*s  agunst   property 

withoat  riolencf    

Forgery  and  offenceaagaiiut 

the  currency  ....- 

OHcnocs       against       good 

ord«r 

Oftaeea   not   iticlnded  in 

tbeftrntdssg 

Total  offeBOMoomnutted 
by  FoBudes 


84^^      4 
74,      1 

4 


204 


2,880 


250 


1$:      1 


158 
1 


3,257  260 


162 


SS 
84 

1.734 

7 


36 
33 

lis 

634 
5 


29 


101 


1,842   821    133 


3  .. 


19     19       1 


Allusion  hofi  already  been  made  to  the  number  of  {persons  with  iinitStiiai 

,  cniuiiuiU. 

more  than  one  conviction  recorded  against  uiem  during  1891.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  comi>are  these  figures  with  the  records  of 
previoua  years,  but  unfortunately  those  prior  to  1889  are  not 
entirely  reliable,  and  are  therefore  omittwl  from  the  following 
table,  which  incUidesi  also  a  statement  of  the  average  nniuljcr  of 
offences  committed  by  each  person  confined : — 


Tfwr. 

FrfliOMniMMtoGMl 
BM>n  tluii  oaoo. 

OSHMH  Oommnud. 

AvtriBQ  umakm  of 
Ofl«iio«OoiiiBdttal. 

MalM. 

Fcnwlaa; 

Main. 

'VteMlaa. 

M«lBft 

Ttamlea 

ISM) 

18fNJ 
1891 

1,224 
M98 

663 
665 
584 

3,126 
3,ia5 
3.431 

2.539 
2.201 
2.4o7 

2  6      ;      3 '8 
2*7       '       3-9 
2-7            4-2 

Beconvlctcit 
prUoocn. 


LAW  AND  CRIME. 


From  tho  evidence  of  the  al>ove  table  there  would  appear  to  be 
a  constant  reappearance  of  the  same  faces  before  the  Courts  to 
account  for  so  high  an  average  of  I'econvictions.  The  proportioa 
of  habitual  offenders,  if  those  with  preWous  convictions  may  be  ao 
termed,  is  remarkable,  and  will  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  \vy 
the  following  table  than  even  by  the  one  just  given.  The  returns, 
which  are  approximate  only,  in  each  case  only  include  convictions 
withi])  the  year  named,  convictions  in  a  previous  year  being  disr^ 
garded : — - 


Year. 


Percentage  of  prlaonera 

with  previoiu  convictiona 

seat  to  gKoL 


1862 
1883 
I8B4 
1886 
1886 


S3'4 

28-3 
26-2 
27-0 
26-4 


Y«ar. 


Pcroentare  of  prtMMn 

with  prcvicnu  couricBOM 

•ent  toy»oL 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1801 


25-i 
25-3 
22-5 
22-2 
21-3 


A  return  is  furnished  annually  by  the  Comptroller-General  o( 
PrisonH,  showing  tlie  number  of  persons  committed  to  gaol  e«oh 
year  who  had  been  previously  convicted,  whether  for  that  Tflir 
or  previous  years.  The  table  has  been  subKlivided  into— 1»* 
class  or  graver  offences  carrying  5  years  and  over,  2nd  class  or 
under  5  years  sentence,  while  the  3rd  class  includes  those  wli** 
■were  sentenced  to  imprisonraont  only.  The  number  in  each  cUss 
for  tho  ten  years  ending  1891  was  : — 


Tear. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1890 
1891 


Sentence.  5  yean  *nd 

upwrnnl*. 

V 

il 

n 

8 

8 

*■  o 

16 

5 

12 

53 

4 

9 

35 

10 

46 

20 

10 

29 

23 

10 

23 

18 

6 

28 

16 

17 

35 

la 

]4 

54 

17 

10 

50 

16 

11 

24 

Seotmre,  IcmUud 

S^euv. 


^8 


(51 


231 
257 

136 
133 

lOS 
113 
T3G 
266 
217 
208 


50 
72 

81 
43 

52 

m 

104 
»4 
87 


64 

67 

72 
115 

74 
113 

97 
120 
138 


Suottince,  [in 
ouly 


^8 


J52 
75 

86 

101 

93 

79 

76 

119 

186 

87 


^S 


38 

20 
29 
38 
31 
13 
40 
54 
72 
45 


IMPRISONMENT  FOR  DEBT 


The  niunber  of  (liatiuct  persons  coEjimitted  to  gaol  under  sentence  nuunct  puwos 
for  the  pofit  ten  years  is  given  in  the  following  table.     The  number  *" 
fluctuated  considerably  during  the  jipriod  unilor  review,  but  there 
ia  ample  evidence  in  this  table,  taken  in  coujuuctiou  with  that  oa 
tfigb  417,  showing  trials,  tS:c,  in  the  superior  courts,  that  crime  is 
steadily  diminishing : — 


Y«r. 

Ffenom. 

Tflv. 

Ftnou 

1882 

9.618 

1887 

9,046 

1883 

I0.7P3 

188K 

10.096 

1884 

12.204 

1889 

8,827 

1885 

12.420 

1890 

7.939 

1886 

11,474 

1801 

8,791 

The  chief  punishment  inflicted  on  refractory  prisoners  is  solitary  RaTnwtory 
eonfineraent.     Formerly  other  modes  of  punishment  were  equally 
iiaed,  but  of  late  years  these  have  been  to  a  large  extent  superseded. 
^The  number  of  punishments  iuilicted  upon  refractory  prisoners 
is  given  as  follows  : — 


Y«w. 

Priaoiiun  piinUhcd  in  ganli. 

PoroentAffe  of 
touJ  pruonvn 

SoUteiT 

Other 

ToUL 

punished. 

oontsMfociit 

pnnbbinont 

1882 

},l^ 

310 

1.452 

10-2 

i8a3 

1.240 

268 

1.517 

0-8 

1.S84 

1,473 

436 

],!M)9 

11-2 

188.1 

],43J] 

31»9 

1.834 

9-3 

IMbti 

1.420 

389 

1,8()9 

02 

1887 

1,445 

416 

1.8UI 

10-5 

I88H 

1,302 

246 

1.54S 

0  3 

1880 

1,105 

331 

I..V26 

lot) 

1890 

1.458 

2<J6 

1,724 

tI-8 

1891 

I 

1,235 

304 

1,539 

10-1 

r 

I 

There  wore  forty-five  persons  imprisonetl  for  debt  during  the  Debtow. 

Vear  lft9l.      As  the  time  of  detention  aa  a  rule  only  extended 

for  short  periods,  the  number  of  debtors  in  confinement  at  any  one 

jtime  was  not  large,  and  on  the  Olst  December,  li^dlf  there  were 

2  t 


no  persons  in  gaol  for  debt.      The  figures  for  the  last  tea  ycu% 
will  be  found  in  the  follovring  table : — 


Kmploymont  of 
priwncn. 


Tflv. 

Male. 

Fomalc 

ToUL 

T«u. 

JUlc 

FoiMle. 

Ibid. 

1882 

44 

1 

45 

1887 

48 

2 

60 

I8S3 

27 

1 

28 

ISK8 

G6 

1 

67 

18S4 

61 

3 

64 

ISSfl 

71 

1 

72 

1885 

CO 

2 

62 

1890 

69 

2 

61 

1886 

6! 

1 

62 

isni 

45 

45 

The  following  table  gives  the  ntmibor  of  the  prisonors  employed 
in  the  sevoral  gtiols  at  the  ond  of  1891,  and  those  engaged  in  the 
principal  callings.  In  some  of  the  gaola  there  ore  no  means  oi 
finding  suitable  employment  of  a  profitable  or  useful  nntuir, 
otherwise  the  numbers  shown  cotdd  be  very  much  iucre*sed  ; 
but  it  alBO  must  be  considered  that  there  are  many  prisoueK 
who»e  Rervioea  are  not  nviiilable  for  lal>our,  such  aa  thorn  whtm 
sentence  does  not  carry  hard  labour,  and  those  exempt  from  work 
on  account  of  medical  and  other  reasons.  The  net  value  of  tbff 
labour  done  during  1801  amounted  to  ^48,36'4  : — 


Carpenters  imd  oasistADta       

40 

Ptuntcra 

24 

Blackamiths  and  ossutants 

..         34 

TiDBUiithfl 

■•        .•»        •■•        •..        ••* 

20 

Masona   ... 

& 

8toneciittera 

28 

lAbourers 

..      368 

Brushmakere 

11 

Matmakcra 

90 

Shcemakons 

113 

Tailoi-s    ... 

..       117 

Bookbiudera 

32 

AVrittra  ... 

23 

Wasliing... 

88 

School  aaaiatanta 

18 

Hoapital  attondanta 

28 

Barlwrs    .. 

17 

Needlework 

100 

Other  employments 

308 

TbUl  employed        

..    1,863 

^H 

^^^^^          MORTALITY   IN   GAOLS. 
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^^ides  the  forogoing,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891 

^wmy  OS  539  persona  who  were  not  i 

employed ;  the  reasoTis  for 

ach  exemptiou  will  be  fouud  in  the  foUowiiig  statement : — 

^_        In  hoapitals        

^V      Under  aeparftte  treatment 

■  Under  medionl  treatmeDt 

^H      Excmpfc  from  work       

■  Delegate! 

^B       Keeping  themselvee       

^H      Incapable 

^M      Received  too  late  to  he  set  to  work 



49 
..       17 
..     188 
..      37 
..     1«2 

14 

4 

..      39 

..       29 

■ 

A39 

The  death-rate  in  gaols  is  very  light, 

when  the  neglected  state  ixuhtin  g*ok.      ] 

^Kbich  many  of  the  prist 
I^Sover  shows  signs  of  dec 

jners  are  re 

leeived  is  oonsidei*ed,  and 

reaaing.     N 

0  common  ground  of  com- 

ftrison  exists  between  the 

(Itmth-rate 

n  gaols  and   tliat  of  tlie 

^ 

eneral  population.     In  the  following  t« 

ible  the  number  of  deaths 

given   for   187.5   and   subseciuent   p< 
eath-rates  per   1»000   of  all  prisoners 

sriodSf   together  with  the 
received   under  sentence 

aring  eaeh  year,  and  this 

includes  t1 

lose  whose  term  had  not 

qnred  at  the  close  of  the 

previous  yea 

r: — 

1" 

Deaths. 

Di«ath-raU'  po? 

I.O'IO  pcTVOOH 

under  Mutenoe. 
iBotbMXoa) 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Hl875 

M 

8 

42 

3'9S 

m^ 

y: 

... 

37 

2-38 

188S 

39 

U 

SO 

2-52 

1886 

38 

10 

48 

2-45 

1687 

30 

8 

38 

214 

IflBB 

30 

5 

35 

211 

1880 

32 

3 

3,5 

2-30 

B  Id91> 

24 

3 

2B 

177 

HlSOl 

37 

2 

40 

2-62 

^ 

^ 

^^^^m 
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LAW  AKS  CKIME.                              ^H 

F      Cuut  fj(  uoUcu          Tlio  followinj];  tfthlp  nhnwa  tlif   nmoiint;  nppnt  in   Tnnint>pnfinl| 

"*"  ^'  •   .      for  the  ]X)lioe  services  and  griol  cstablialimeats  daring  the  lasH 
iivo  years,  and  also  tho  not  return  from  prison  labour  ; —               ■ 

Year. 

Expondttare. 

N«t  Value 
of  PriMn 
Labour. 

Net  EirpemUtiiro.     1 

Police. 

GboIk  &ik) 

bteblUh 

nierita. 

ToW. 

Total 

Par  _ 

1887 
1888 
1889 

1S90 
181)1 

£ 
273.087 

275,0I>2 
291,249 
288,823 
308,887 

£ 
124.778 
126,253 
144,142 
139,491 
137,341 

£ 
397,865 
401,345 
435,391 

428,314 
446,228 

£ 

42,017 
38,243 
42.317 
42,406 
48.304 

£ 
335,848 
363.102 

39:),074 
38o,UW 
397.864 

£   a( 
0   7 
0    7   1 
0   7  < 
0   7   • 
0   Oil 

THE  SUPUEME  COUBT—CIVIL  JURISDIGTION, 

JuiigMofUio          The  chi**f  lecal  tribunal  of  the  Colony  ia  the  Supreme  Court, 

Supremo  Comt.                                       °                                                           ■'                            -                     ■  / 

which  is  at  present  coraposed  of  seven  judges — that  is,  one  Chief 
JuHticc,  and  six  puisne  Judges.     Civil  actions  are  usually  tried  by 
a  jury  of  four  persons,  but  either  party  to  the  suit,  on  cause  Uiown, 
may  apply  to  a  Judge  in  Chambers  to  have  the  cause  tried  by  % 
jury  of  twelve.     Twice  the  number  of  jurors  required  to  sit  on  tiio 
case  are  chosen  by  ballot,  from  a  panel  summoned  by  the  Sbcri^ 
and  from  that  number  eiich  nf  the  parties  Btrikes  out  a  fourth,  Uie 
remainder  thus  selected  by  both  parties  forming  the  jury  who  iw 
to  try  the  case.     Tliis  jury  are  constituted  tho  judges  of  tlie  facta 
of  the  case  only,  being  bound  to  accept  the  dicta  of  the  Judge  ofl 
all  points  of  law.     From  the  court  thus  constituted  an  appeal  li« 
TiaFaU Court,    to  what  is  Called  the   "Full  Court,"  sitting  in  Banco^  which  i« 
generally  composed  of  at  least   three  of  the  Judges.     The  Chiof 
1                            Justice,  or  in  his  a)»aence  the  senior  puisne  Judge,  pi'esides  overtfa* 
1                           Full  Court,  which  gives  its  decision  by  majority.     The  circura- 
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stances  under  wliich   new   trials  we  granted  are  • — Where  the 

Judge  has  erroneously  admitted  or   rejected  material  evidence  ; 

where  be  luut  wrongly  ilirected  the  jury  on  a  point  of  luw  ;  where 

l^d  verdict  of  the  jury  is  clearly  against  evidence;  or  where,  from 

HHbie  other  cnuse,  there  has  eHdently  been  a  miscuninge  of  justice. 

Provision  is  made  for  appeals  to  the  Privy  Conncil,  but  any  Appeal  to  Privy 
mitor  wishing  to  carry  hia  cause  before  the  supremo  tribunal  of  utittco 
the  Empire  must  first  obtain  leave  no  to  do  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  amount  in  dispute  must  be  nt  least  £r)00,  or  atl'ect 
the  oonstruction  of  a  Now  South  Wales  statute.  In  other  cjues 
application  for  leave  to  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Privy  Council 
itself. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  also  an  extensive  juris<liction  as  Com-  vic*-Adniirmi!y 
mioary  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Courts   in  which  all  cases  arising 
out  of  collisions,  &c.y  in  Australian  waters,  arc  determined. 

One  of  the  puisne  Judges  ahio  acU  as  judge  of  the  Equity  Court,  J''"}**'  l"*^" 
,  from  whose  decrees  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Full  Court,  and  thence 
to  the  Privy  Council.  ■! 

Affairs  in  Bankruptcy  are  also  dealt  with  by  a  puisne  Judge,  B*nkniptr>. 
^Bistm]  by  the  Registrar.     An  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Full  ^m 

PHnrt  Against  the  Judge's  decision.  ^1 

Anotlier  puisne  Judge  presides  over  the  Divorce  Court,  in  which  oivorce  court 
are  usually  tried  without  a  jury,  an  appeal  lying  to  the 
Sapreme  Court.  fl 

Thi*  etiuitv  Judi/e  also  reprew>nts  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  Ecip^iartinJ 
«f  the  Supreme  Court,  and  hears  and  decides  all  applications  for 
tbtf  probata  of  wills,  and  for  letters  of  administration,  ami  also 

d«Uninili«6  suits  as  to  tlie  validity,  tfec,  of  M'ills.     Motions  for  ^M 

nthearing  coses,  adjudic^itcd  in  this  court,  are   sometimes   made  ^M 

before  thn  .Supreme  Court  or  Privy  Council      Barristers  only  had  ^M 

the  ngfxt  of  audience  before  the  Supreme  Court  until   March,  ■ 

1893,  wheu  an  Act  wan  assented  to  extending  the  privilege  to  H 

aoUcttoTk  H 
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awi  «uiu. 


UiW  AND  CBIITE 


The  following  tabic  gives  the  number  of  dvil  suits  decided  in 
the  Supreme  aiid  Circuit  Courts  in  each  year  from  1882  to  1691, 
inclasive : — 


Ynur. 

WfltoLsnivd 

Omhw 

decided. 

Dtfendod. 

Undof^&dcd 
oractUed. 

Tutalunomit 

for  which  Jtnlpncnt 

•itftied. 

£ 

1882 

3.1«l 

414 

2,50 

1U4 

160,520 

1S8:< 

8,8H0 

377 

t£26 

162 

1884 

4;r>47 

4!»;i 

271 

222 

370.  (Us 

1885 

4,079 

404 

255 

239 

399.iijC 

1880 

f»,(i4n 

503 

2r*o 

2-m 

410,275 

1887 

5,140 

478 

22S 

255 

457.7W 

1888 

4,636 

583 

306 

277 

993,976 

1880 

0.408 

599 

300 

299 

600.753 

1890 

5.9:,i 

589 

460 

129 

751,826 

1891 

6,144 

532 

28d 

243 

537,231 

During  the  l&st  ten  years  only  35  cItII  cases  havo  been  tried 
before  juries  of  twelve  out  of  2,834  trials  in  the  Supremo  tnd 
Circuit  Courts  duriDg  that  |>eriod,  and  for  the  lost  two  years  ftU 
the  civil  tru'iKUctions  liuvu  been  before  juries  of  four  only. 


TBSTAMESTARY  AND  EQUITY  JUniSDWTlON, 


Probateiand  Tlio  numbor  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  in  cod- 

ImUoD.  '**'*^'  nention  with  willn  for  each  year,  of  the  aauie  period,  is  gi^'en 
in  the  next  table : — 


No.  of  probates 

No.  of 

Yflv. 

aiul  adiii  in  Intra- 

Amount  twroru 

lctt«niof 

t(Ml 

Uon»— Wllk 

tOi 

admUU*' 

ta 

ftDaex«d. 

tiBtUm. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882 

SIO 

3.580,554 

589 

581.628 

4,166*00 

1883 

862 

3,628,fl(e 

613 

588,029 

4,116.631 

1884 

933 

3.642,709 

G4S 

605, .543 

4.248.2K 

1885 

961 

3,721,805 

G59 

liO  1,542 

4.323.347 

188H 

1,026 

4.726.918 

706 

768.628 

:.  ;--  •■■ 

1887 

Q61 

.S,  621.874 

665 

64I.42G 

.: 

1886 

9*18 

3,fi52,9*W 

667 

63S.295 

-1 

1889 

1. 116 

4.317.73* 

682 

473.611 

■t 

1890 

I.13t 

6,605.545 

680 

922,577 

"    p    •  1  " 

1891 

1,192 

4,734»228 

767 

722,568 

5,46<j|| 

nSTfilCT  COTJfiT  BUSINESS. 


DIf?TRrCT  COURTS. 
District  Courts  have  been  established  for  the  tria!  of  civil  causes  ^^"r  civu 

causes. 

where  thft  value  in  dispute  does  not  exceed  £200.  They  are 
liivsidtHl  over  by  Jadges  specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who 
also  i»erform  the  duties  of  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  in  which 
capacity  they  are  compctoat  to  try  all  prisoners  except  such  as  are 
charged  with  capital  crimes.  District  Court*  sit  ten  months 
<lunng  the  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  are  held  twice  a  year  in  all 
(•oniriderable  country  towns.  The  Judge  is  not  ordinarily  assisted 
by  a  jury,  but  in  cases  where  the  amount  in  dispute  exceeds  X20; 
either  of  the  parties  uiay,  by  giving  notice  to  the  Kegistrar  of  the 
Court,  have  a  jury  summoned.  On  questions  of  law  aji  appeal 
lies  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  number  of  suits  iu  the  District  Courtb  of  the  Colony,  and  SnitsinDl 

Courts, 

the  mode  in  which  they  were  tried,  whether  with  or  without  jury, 
ii:c,  is  given  in  the  following  table  for  tho  judicial  year  terminating 
the  la«rt  day  of  February,  1893  : — 


Cottt- 


Mctropotitan 

aud  Hunter..  7,818 

.Southern    '  1.^78 

South-wwteni.  1,140 

Wevtetn  |  933 

Kortbetn    I  1,881 

North*weatera.  444 


TMtU 

UMtmt 


ISottloil. 


Numboror 


nithoat  By*rbI-{    b 
hMrinr.  ftMttoD.    ^ 


R««nlC  of  Uh; 

triala. 


t\ 


£ 
162.562 
33,435 
41,877 
24.842 
5.5.229 
17.583 


Total  j  13.494 


385,028 


4,388 

4 

37 

3,068 

2.845 

f>27 

2 

17 

679 

60S 

451 

3 

13 

584 

532 

451 

2 

3 

393 

353 

791 

... 

18 

947 

850 

209 

... 

5 

198 

191 

B.817 

n 

03 

5,869 

5,379 

260 
88 
65 
43 

115 
12 


583 


The  ooets  of  the  above-mentioned  auita  in  the  District  Courts 
itmounied  to  ^25,937. 


DIVORCE  COURT. 
Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act  of  1873, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Walai  had  no  jurisdiction  in 


UraaDiIs  (or 


LAW  AND  CKIME- 


divoroe.      The  diief  gronndH  of  divopcfi  under  this   Act 
adultery  since  marriage  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  ndultery  and 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  husband.     At  the  latter  end  of  1891  an 
Amending  Act  was  passed  hy  Parliament,  and  which  was  assenti^I 
to  in  May  of  the  following  year.     Under  the  new  Act  the  condi- 
tions for  obtaining  divorce  have  been  extended,  as,  in  addition  Ut 
the  grounds  mentioned  above,  divorces  may  now  be  granted  on 
both  sides  for  desertion  for  over  three  years,  habitual  drunken- 
ness, habitual  cruelty  and  neglect,  imprisonment  for  over  three 
years  and  still  in  prison  on  commuted  capital  sentence  or  under 
penal  servitude  for  seven  years,  conviction  within  one  year  pn- 
vioualy  of  attempt  to  murder,  or  assault  with  intejit  to  oomnut 
grievous  bodily  harm,  assault  or  cruel  beating,  and  in  tlie  case  of 
the  husband,  live  years  frequeut  conviction  for  crime  and  liabituidly 
leaving  wife  without  support.     The  number  of  decrees  obtained 
for  dissolution  of  marriage,   with  those   for  judicial   separation 
since   the   Supreme   Court   had  juris<liction  in   divorce,  tvas  as 
follows : — 


Decneg. 

T«u. 

liiMoIatioa 

of 

Judicial  SeparfttloQ. 

TWaL 

MarrUge. 

1874 

1 

0 
10 

1 

1875 

1876 

1 

1877 

19 
11 
10 
22 

19 
U 
10 

1878 

1870 

1880 

i 

IHSl 

15 

ig 

14 

19 
15 

1882 

1S83 

1 

)8S4 

27 

8 

35 

1S85 

23 

4 

27 

1886 

32 

4 

38 

1887 

25 

3 

28 

1888 

28 

5 

33 

]881» 

44 

8 

52 

ISOO 

42 

1) 

51 

1891 

50 

17 

07 

irii 


BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS. 


Diiring  the  last  ten  years  500  petitions  for  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage were  received,  of  whieb  number  304  were  granted  ;  in  samp 
j>eriod,  61  petitions  for  judicial  separation  were  applied  for,  of 
which  59  wcro  panted.  The  number  of  divorces  and  judicial 
a'pnrations  per  10,000  marriages  in  New  South  Wales  for  qiun- 
quGniiial  periods  is  given  below  : — 


Per  10,000  5liLrTia«;va. 

PKted. 

DlrocoM. 

JnrUobI  SepuatioD. 

Dtvomes 

and 

Jiullciftl  H«pantioiL 

1874.78 

2-4-7 

0*4 

25-1 

1879-83 

2fi-3 

0  0 

25-9 

1884-88 

35  2 

0-3 

415 

1888-91 

57-1 

14  3 

714 

BANKBUPTCY  COURT. 


The  statntea  relating  to  banknipt  debtors  are  admiinstered  by  Bankrupt 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  jurifidiction  is  exercised  by  a  Judge 
thereof,  called  the  Judge  in  Bankruptcy,  who  may  on  occasion 
delegate  certain  of  the  jwwers  vested  in  him  to  tbe  Registrar  of 
Bankrupt  Estates.  When  any  person  becomes  euibarrasse<l,  and 
is  nnable  to  pay  his  dcbta,  the  law  allows  him  to  sequestrate  his 
estate  for  the  benetit  of  his  creditors,  or  these  latter  may,  under 
certain  specified  circumstances,  apply  for  a  compulsory  setiues- 8«in«trftUon 
tralion.  An  officer  of  the  Court,  termed  an  official  assignee,  is 
Appointed  by  the  Judge  to  manage  each  sequestrated  estate.  His 
duties  are  to  realise  the  linnkrupt's  aJwets,  and  pay/>ro  rata  the 
debts  proved,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Judge.  After  each 
bankrupt's  case  haa  l^ecn  investigated,  and  all  dividends  have  been 
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paid,  the  Judge  may  at  his  discretion  grant  a  certificate  relie^'ing 
the  l>ankruj>t  from  all  futuiv  liability.  This  certificate  is  grantad 
in  all  cases  where  no  blame  bus  been  found  to  attach  to  the  upp^- 
Cant ;  }>ut  where  the  bankruptcy  has  been  brought  a)x>ut  by  nok- 
lesraess  or  fraud,  it  is  often  withheld  for  some  time,  and,  in  very 
bad  case^  refused  entirely.  An  appeal  from  the  deciftion  of  th^ 
Judge  may  be  made  on  the  same  terms  and  in  sinuhkr  mode  as  ia 
provided' in  respect  to  an  order,  decision,  or  ruling  of  a  Jndge  of 
t)ie  Su|n*euie  Court,  and  by  the  rules  of  Court  the  Jadge  from 
whose  decision  an  appeal  has  bceu  made  may  not  sit  to  hear  sucb 
appeal.  The  number  of  ap|)lications  made  to  the  FuU  Court 
against  the  ruling  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  la^t  ten  yean 
waa  37. 

The  number  of  bankrupts,  and  the  amounts  for  which  tbey 
failed,  and  other  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  of  tbii 
volume  rclatinv  to  finance. 
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PART  XIV 


Local  Government. 

PRIOR  to  the  year  1842  municipal  iiialitutions  did  not  Gxiat  Jntr«i'« 
in  the  Colony.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  to  estab-  ^'"i"'"- 
lisli  the  MunicijMil  Council  of  the  city  o£  Sydney,  and  an  election 
of  aldermen  and  councillors  took  place  on  tho  9th  November. 
Mr.  John  HopVing  was  the  first  Mayor.  The  city  was  at  first  inooxponf 
<lividcM^  into  six  wards,  but  at  a  subMCMjiient  adjustment  the 
number  was  increased  to  eight,  as  at  present.  The  boundaries  of 
Uie  city  are  still  the  same  as  then  laid  do^\*ii.  After  a  few  years 
greut  dissatisfaction  arose  in  the  miutlM  of  the  citizens  iu  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  tho  affairs  of  the  Council  were  carried  on, 
and  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  was  appointed 
in  1849  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  who  reported  in  favour  of  the 
a1x>lition  of  the  Municipal  Council,  with  a  recomniendation  that 
its  powers  should  be  vested  in  three  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  This  wa«  not  carried  into  eflect  until  1 853,  when 
tho  Corporation  was  dissolved,  and  its  powers  were  handed  over  to 
Mi'Hsrs.  G.  Elliott,  J.  Kae,  and  F.  Darrall,  who  as  a  Commission 
exercised  them  from  the  beginning  of  1854  to  the  end  of  1857.  The 
new  Municipal  Council  of  Sydney  came  into  existence  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1858.  Mr.  George  Thornton  was  the  first  Mayor  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  there  were  altogether  sixteen  aldermen, 
two  for  each  ward.  Since  then  the  number  of  nidoraien  has  been 
increased  to  twenty-four,  eiich  word  haviug  three  represoiiiutives. 

The  necessity  for  extending  the  system  of  municipal  government  Extension  of 
to  the  suburbs  and  country  districte  soon  became  apjmront,  but  it 
was  not  until  1858  that  a  comprehensive  measure  was  passed. 
Under  this  Act  Uiirty-fivo  <Listriats  were  incorporated,  all  of  which 
still  exist  In  1867  the  Mnnicipalities  Act  was  pa.ssed,  which  is 
yet  in  foroe.  Its  provisions  are  extremely  liberal,  but  no  district, 
however  populous,  is  compelled  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  it 
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is  only  by  consent  of  a  majoiity  of  tbe  prospective  ratepayers  that 
a  new  municipality  can  he  formed.  By  the  Act  of  lt>G7  contiguous 
rliHtricts,  witJi  an  area  of  not  moixj  tlian  9  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  not  less  than  1,000»  may  be  incorporated  as  boroughs, 
and  districts  of  not  more  than  50  square  miles,  with  a  popolatioQ 
of  not  less  than  500,  may  be  formed  into  municipal  districts.  At 
the  present  lime  the  Colony  conttiius  1G5  incorpoiatid  districte,  of 
whicli  67  are  boroughs,  and  98  roanicipal  districtR,  the  City  of 
Sydney  being  styled  a  municipality.  The  area  incorporated 
embnuies  only  2,426  square  miles,  equal  to  0'78  per  cent.,  or  ih 
of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony.  The  population  of  Now  South 
Wales  on  the  5th  April,  1891,  was  1.132,234,  or  3-G5  to  the  square 
mile;  in  the  municipalities  there  was  a  population  of  al)Out  688,742, 
or  anaverage  density  of  2S4  persons  |ior  square  mile,  or  200  times  thftl 
of  the  iiest  of  the  Colony.  The  estimated  value  of  land,  houaesi  and 
other  permanent  improvements  in  tlio  Colony  may  be  approxi- 
mately stated  at  £305,939,000 ;  of  this  sum  X151,491,000,  which 
is  obtained  by  adding  5  per  cent,  on  the  municipal  returns,  ffir 
undervaluation,  was  in  the  incorporate  districts,  and  tb? 
balance  in  tho  other  districts.  Of  course  the  value  of  unsold 
Crown  lands  is  not  included  in  this  estituatt;. 

The  powers  and  privileges  conferred  upon  municipalities  arc 
extensive.  In  addition  to  niaintaimng  the  thoroughfares,  the  cor- 
porations are  entitled  to  construct  sewerage,  water  supply,  and  g«* 
works,  and  to  levy  tho  necessary  rates  in  connection  therewith : 
to  make  and  enfoi-ce  by-laws  for  the  maintenance  of  public  healtli 
and  the  abatement  of  nuisances  ;  to  (rstablish  free  public  libranes 
and  free  infant  schools  ;  and  to  see  the  material  and  Bamtary  con- 
dition generally  of  the  residents  properly  attended  to.  Under  the 
Municipalities  Act  of  1867  asaeasorsare  appointed  every  year,  nsA 
all  municipal  property  is  valuetl,  and  the  councils  are  emjwwered 
to  raise  revenue  by  rates  on  tho  value  bo  found,  not  exceeding 
Is.  in  the  X  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  not  exceeding  tho  siBie 
amount  for  special  purposes.  The  amount  of  rate  is  calctdttisd 
upon  nine-tenths  of  the  fair  average  rental  of  all  buildings  aod 
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cultivated  lands,  or  lands  whiclk  are,  or  bave  been,  lot  fctr  pastonil, 
mmiiig,  or  otLi.T  purpow^b,  wliether  hmuIi  laiul  or  buildings  bo 
actually  in  ooctipatiou  or  not,  and  upon  5  jjer  cent,  of  tJie  capitnl 
raltic  of  the  fee-simpl*»  of  all  unimproved  land.  In  the  City  of 
Sydney  tliR  Act  directs  that  vuluurs  Hball  bt*  appointed  from  time  to 
time  to  assess  all  ratable  property  within  the  city,  and  on  the  value 
of  such  assessment  a  city  rate  not  exceeding  *2s.  in  the  X  may 
Ik?  Icvictl.  Duiing  the  year  1891  the  city  rate  was  levied  at  the 
amount  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  £.  The  ordinary  rate  of  Is.  in  the  £ 
was  levied  in  all  the  Buburban  and  country  tnunicipaliticH.  There 
were  08  munioip»litica  where  lighting  mtea  were  imposed,  in  most 
01808  of  3tl  to  6d.  in  the  £.  The  Boroughs  of  Moss  Vnle,  Penritli, 
Rt^feni,  Tamworth,  and  Young,  are  lit  by  electricity,  the  charge 
being  4d.,  3d.,  3(L,  5d.,  and  6d.  in  the  £  respectively.  lu  only 
21  nmnicipalities  is  there  a  water  rate,  generally  of  Is.  in  the  j£, 
though  in  some  places  tiic  charge  is  by  measurement,  Otlier 
Kpocial  rateR,  mostly  for  street-watering,  are  charged  by  some  of 
tin"  Kuburbiin  boroughs. 

Tlic  following  table  shows  the  caj)itul  value  and  assessment  of 
Boroughs  and  Municipalities  for  the  year  1891  : — 


Bonmnn 

InakiiMlIH 


Cupltel  VrIm  of 


BulldiftK* 

CullirftUKi 
Laiid  oul>'. 


All  lUUblo 

I'ruportv — 

Improvea  and 

fit  Improved. 


Total 
AuioQuk 

of 
Ordinary 

Rates 
A«MiaHnJ. 


FUr  Arerace  Annual 
Value  of 


Bultdings 

and 
Culli^-ated 
Loiid  only. 


AU  Ratablo 
Property— 

ntid  On- 
I  improved. 


City  of  Sydney 

SabnrlM 


Tntiil,  Metropolitan 
(.'ottolry 

ToUl.  N.S.  Wales.. 


55,71B,iK)0'  6o,7m,fiOO 
40.714,700  1  51,174.200 


!W.431.60f),10«.W»MOO 
:K.48ft,700    37,3K0,3(.M) 


128.917,300 '144/277,400 


1A7J.51  12,785.846 
147.805  2.704,876 


2,785,846 
3,227,851 


31.',046  |.'.4t»0,722  ,  6.013.61*7 
I22,ni«  2,438.776    2,683,800 


437,0«2  17,929.498  ,  8,697,503 


F 


Out  of  the  total  capital  value  of  property  in  all  municipalities  cnpitAi  value 
for  WJ\,  the  sum  of  ^128,917,300  repreaentB  the  capital  value  proprrtj-. 
of  improved  lands,  that  ia,  of  lands  upon  which  buildings  have 
been  erecteti,  or  which  are  cultivateti,  or  have  Iwen  Ivt  for  pastoral 
and    other   purpofica  ;    and  X15,360,100,  is  the  value  uf  uniui- 
proved  landa,  classed  as  such  for  municipal  pui'poscs.    The  aiuiual 
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Motropolluii 
Wahir  utd 


lUtei  untlvr 
Countrj  Tuwns 
Watur  mill 
Sewe^^•v  Act  of 
1380. 


Indunuicut 


value  u  mftde  up  of  the  actual  rental  of  improTed  lands,  and  5  per 
ceut  o£  the  capital  value  of  unimproved  lauds. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  the  rates  charged  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Sydney  under  the  Metro|X)litan  Water  and  Sewerage 
Act,  binco  these  are  lovied  by  the  Board  coiistituttxi  under  Um, 
Act  mentioued  and  not  by  the  niunicipalitit*s.  The  rates  c 
by  the  Board  for  water  are,  10s.  per  annum  on  premiac-s 
at  £'20  and  under,  and  6d.  for  every  X  in  the  a.s»es»nient  up  to 
JB300.  Over  i:300  a  sliding  scale  comes  into  force.  Vacant 
lands  of  the  assessed  value  of  X60  and  over  are  charged  at  tlie 
rata  of  2d.  in  the  £  on  the  amount  of  their  valuation.  Various 
ohuTjL^s  per  annum  are  made  for  the  use  of  water  in  certain  trades 
and  callings,  and  for  the  use  of  animals.  Water  Ls  also  supplied 
by  measure  at  1h.  Gd.  per  1,000  gallons.  The  scale  of  seweraj^e 
rates  levied  by  the  Board  is  us  follows  : — On  every  house,  tene- 
ment, or  land  of  £17  assessed  annual  value  or  under,  10b.  per 
annum ;  and  for  those  assessed  above  the  amount  meutioned,  Td 
ill  the  £.  ViMiant  lands  of  the  assessed  annual  value  of  X40  axiH 
over,  a  rate  of  3d.  in  the  £  is  imposed. 

Municipalities  which  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Country  Towns  Water  and  Sewerage  Act  of  1880,  an? 
empowered,  under  clau.se  13  of  the  said  Act,  to  levy  a  rate  not 
exceeding  a  maximum  of  o  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  lanil 
and  tenements  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  municipal  rate.  Sudi 
maximum  i*ate  is  at  present  levied  in  seventeen  municipalities,  in 
ten  of  which  the  ratepayers  are  under  a  total  contribution  of  2a. ; 
in  four  of  2s.  3d. ;  in  two  of  28.  4d  ;  and  iu  one  of  2s.  6d.  in  tlie 
£  OQ  the  asseBsed  value  of  their  properties. 

In  order  to  aid  municipalities  in  the  difficulties  surroundiii$ 
their  inception,  the  Act  of  1867  provides  for  endowment  beiflg 
granted  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years.  In  each  of  tbe  fint 
five  years  after  incorporation,  every  municipality  is  eutiilrd 
to  a  sum  e<)ual  to.  but  not  exceedini^,  the  whole  amount  aotoallj 
mised  by  rates  or  assessments  and  Bubscriptiona  paid  duriu|; 
the  past  year.  In  each  of  the  next  succeeding  five  years  a 
sum  equal  to,  but  not  exceeding,  one  moiety  j  and  in  eooh  of  the 
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ne^  fluccoGding  tive  years  a  sum  equal  to  one-fouftb  of  the  amount 
ao  paid.  Alter  the  expiry  of  these  6fteen  years  the  ossistauce 
which  municipalities  may  (.leoiand  froriJ  the  Goveniiiieiit  oeusee. 
The  flourishing  state  of  the  revcnm?  during  many  years  enabled 
the  Qovernment  to  grant  aid  to  municipalities  beyond  what  the 
law  directedf  and  during  some  years  au  endowment  ci:]unl  to  the 
lent  was  paid  to  them. 


The  value  of  property  assessed  for  municipal  pui*poiies  during  1891  v&iueoi  i 
•was  returned  by  the  various  local  authorities  at  £144,277,400; 
hut  thin  amount  somewhat  understates  the  actual  ciipital  vnlue,  as 
much  of  the  unimproved  laud,  especially  in  3ul>url>an  and  country 
diBtriuto,  is  returned  at  far  below  its  i^eal  worth.  Taking  all  muni- 
cipalities, thtH  understating  amounts  to,  at  least-,  5  per  cent.,  so 
tliat  the  actual  value  of  pro|>erty  within  incorporated  fHstricU  is 
not  less  than  £151,491,000  as  stated  on  page  444.  If^  however, 
the  iioniinul  values  as  returned  by  the  municipal  authoritios 
tbemaelveg  are  taken,  the  capital  and  annual  value  of  property 
in  all  districts  daring  the  past  ten  years  were  as  follow : — 


V«v. 


1880 — Airatiftl 
Capital 

1883 — Annual 
CapiUl 

]b»4— Aiiiiuid 

C'.ipitid 
1866     Anunal 

Capital 
1888— AbniMl 

CftpiUl 
1887— Annual 

Capital 
188S— AnJKiul 

Copitid 
1A89— Aunual 

Capital 
UfiO^Annun.1 

CapiUtl 
1891— Annual 

Capital 


Metru)wllian  Anrn. 


flirdaej. 


valno 

value 
value 
valdu 
value 
value 
value, 
valaflj 
v»lu« 
valu« 
value' 
value 
value 
value 
value 
valuu 
value 
value 
value 
value 


£ 

l.fifiS.IKW 
20,8(i:.14O 

3«,772,840 

3n.ofto.440 

40.7tM,70O 

2,096.47« 
4l,'.»i!ll.520 

•2.i;il,02d 
4*J,.VJ'I,5;25 

2,22»,»I7 
44,.';7ti,»40 

2,27(;,362 
4J..V.27.240 

•J.7i0.4SH 
ol.2.T;.tK)0 

'J,  785,84(1 
55,716,900 


SnbiirtML 


£ 
1,314,010 

19,749.107 

1.449,047 

2(».fl7fi.070 

i,«w),ioy 

2;5.046.854 

1,985,884 
29,410,787 

2.289,«85 
32,*MJ0,t>20 

2..'i0I,904 
3«,G44,IJ2g 

2.',»87,0()l 
4.->,035  138 

3,110.82.5 
48.208, h;M 

.1.141,101 
47,987,210 

.1.227,851 
51,174,200 


Coaaxry 

MunlclpaUtlw. 


Toul. 


£ 
1,084.580 

11,697,199 

1,206,502 
14,4*25.195 

1,524,218 
17,*W1.067 

1,713,578 
21,828,805 

1,727.051 
2I,(>,J7,828 

1,895.591 
2('i,G99.331 

2.I19..5<>6 
30,073,017 

2.405.103 
33.475.972 

2.."j05.2I4 
34,784.948 

2,0»:*,800 
37,386,300 


£ 

4.036.431 

01, 253. 44  ti 

4,555,091 

71,874.105 

5,194,1199 

80,303,301 

5,tJ84,l{97 

91,944,292 

0.114.112 

90,547, 9«8 

6,528.521 

105,804,108 

I      7.365,444 

I  120,285,095 

7.792.350 

127,212.046 

'      8.350.803 

134.009,758 

8,697,503 

144,277,400 
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The  increase  shown  in  this  table  is  very  confUilerable.  Fro; 
1882  to  1391  the  annual  value  has  risen  from  £4,035,431 
X8,G97,o03,  or  at  the  rate  of  S-90  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the 
cnpital  value  has  advanced  from  XG1,253,446  to  ;£U4,i>77,400,or 
ut  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  Fart  of  this  increiue  i 
due  to  an  additional  number  of  districts  incorporated  ;  but  when 
an  allowance  \r  made  for  these  it  wilt  still  be  found  that  the  pro 
greas  is  very  satibfactory. 

The  amount  of  increase  during  the  past  uiuc  years  will 
found  in  the  following  table  :— 


Munlcipolitlei. 

Inonnwd  MinnU  valoe 
during  olae  jskn. 

"TSSsiH^ 

Total 

Per  c«nt. 

Totel. 

P««oL 

City  of  Sydney  

£ 

1,]20,S<U 
1,912.932 
l.Ul  9,240 

OS -23 

141-48 
In2-10 

£ 

2.^?»OI»,760 
31,425,093 
25.fiW9,101 

1 

80-92 

159-12 

219-«3 

Sulnirba  of  .Sydney 

Country  Municipalities.. 

Total 

4,662,072 

115-53 

83.023.954       135  54 

Fosltiott  of  The  growth  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  been  marvellous,  and 

rftlcToi  Um  "**  Sydney  now  standH  as  the  third  city  of  the  British  Empire,  u 


Eaiptrc. 


ealimated  by  tht?  annual  valut;  of  iU*  ratable  property,  Mclbouro* 
ranking  second.  Tlie  annual  value  of  property  in  Sydney  and 
suburbs,  covering  an  area  of  90,988  acres  in  1890,  was  £5,851,5S9, 
and  in  1891,  £6,013,697;  the  annual  value  of  Melbourne  &ud 
suburbs  during  1890  was  £6,533,717,  and  for  1891  it  is  rctamed 
at  £6,815,315.  The  following  are  the  annual  values  of  ths 
princii)ai  British  cities  for  1890  :^ 


London  (Metropolitan 

Board  of  \yorlui)...£31.3M7,S48 

Glaagow 3,445,748 

Liverpool  3,259,307 

Mftiicht-flter  nnd  Salford     3,548.073 
Birmingham 1,786,482 


T>eed8 £l,253,Stt 

Sheffield 1,107,71^ 

Bradford 1,026,10 

Bristol 

Nottingham  t...,. 

New  castle -on -1^© 


CA|iiUl  value 
of  Mch  muni 
id(iaUty 


The  capital  value  of  ratable  property  in  all  boroughs  and  munH 
ciiml  districts  for  1891  is  shown  in  the  following  table ; — 


VALUE   OF   PROPERTY   TN   MTJNICIPAinXES^ 


Cftpital  Yaloe  o£  Ratable  Pi>operty  in  Boroughs  and  Municipal 
Districta  durins  1891. 


uid  Xanldnd 
DlitrlcU. 


V^u«  of  lUt- 
atilc  Property. 


Borongha  tad  MuDtdpal 
laatricts. 


ToUl  CkplUl 
Vklue  of  Kftt- 
ablti  PrD|Mrty. 


Metro  PouTAX— 

Sydney 

ScBrRBs— 

Alftxandria  ....... 

AjUifield 

Balmain 

Botany  

BoUuy  North  .... 

Burwowl   

Cuuperdown    .... 

CanUrbnry  

Concord 

Darlington    ...,.., 

Dmrnmoyne 

Enfield 

Five  Dock 

Glebe 

Hunter's  HUl  .... 

Horatrille 

Kogarah 

Leicbhardt    ...«. 

Macdonald  Town 

Manly     

Jdarnckville 

Newtown  

Faddingtoo 

Peterftluuu    ,. 

Randwick 

Rctlfcm. 

Rockdale  

Kyde 

St.  Pctcn 

Strathfield    

Sydney,  North 

Waterloo  

Waverley 

WilJouKnby  ., 

Woollalim 


Total,  SuburlM. 
ToUl,  Sydney  . 


£ 

65,716.900 

836,700 

2.500,000 

3,312.200 

3r)€,000 

304,300 

i.^io.noo 

710,000 

817,800 

475,000 

60S,H00 

392.4*)0 

344,200 

320,000 

2,200,700 

730,800 

1,105,200 

R76,000 

2,150.000 

59C,7W 

1,465.0<JO 

2,277,500 

2,360.200 

2,380.200 

1.863.500 

2.420,0tH) 

2,275.000 

1,029,100 

62y.3O0 

604.500 

835.000 

5,23",  mx) 

1.447,200 

2.464,700 

1,-124.01K» 

2,5*4,500 


5M74,'2<JO 
55,716,900 


Total,  MetropoUtan  100,891,100 


2p 


Adamstown 

Albury 

Armhlale  

Ballina  

Balranald 

Kathtirst    

li'-'ga  

Berry 

Hingura 

Blayney 

Bombala    

Rourke  

Bowral  

BniMwood    

Broken  HiU 

Broughton  Vale 

Burrowa   

Camilen 

i*am{il>t:lltown.. 

Carcoar  

CarriDgton    

Casino    

Cobar 

CondoboUn  

Cooma   

Coonamble    

Cootamundra   .. 

C'orftki    

Cowra    

Cudal 

Ciid^egong    

Oeiiili^uw     

liuljbo    

Dundoa 

Korbea   , 

Gerringong   .  ... 

Ulen  Innes    

(loaford , 

GouUnim 

Orafton 

Granville  

Crenfell 

Greta 

Oulgong    

(jlundogai 


£ 
181,600 

464,700 
340,500 
116,500 

S»l,700 
731,100 
312,200 
529,000 

73.000 
107,7()0 
108,500 
450,IX)0 
;«6,700 
217,200 
1,305,700 

81.700 
131.800 
166.000 
206,000 

41,300 
241,700 
181,700 
130.400 

48,600 
199,800 
114.300 
234,200 

66,000 
104,300 

80,000 
513,700 
245.800 
337,800 
209,700 

2iXt,000 
330,800 

79,600 
1,080,000 
560,000 
894,300 
105.700 
163,600 

81,700 
159.000 


Capital  Value  of  Ratable  Pro]ierty — coniinued. 


Witricta  ^  ^yp  Property. 


Con  VTR  Y — eoiitiim  at. 

Gtimiedah 

Ilumiltoa  , 

Hay     

HiU  Kml   

Hillstoii 

ninMn.tTa  Central 
IllawarrA  Xoi*th  ... 

Inveroll 

•lamberoo 

.Torililerie 

Jmiee 

Katoomlm 

Kein]U6y  

Kiaina    

Lfunbton    ,..  . 

I>ainbton,  New 

Lismore  

Lithgow    , 

Liverpool  , 

Miicleoa    

Maitland,  E&at.. 

Maitlnml,  West  ..... 

Merewctber , 

Mittagung    , 

MOMDA  , 

Molong 

Mor«e     

Morpeth    

Moruya   

Mors  Vale 

Mudgoo 

Miimimlmrrah    

MiUTuruntU 

Miuolebrook 

Nftrrabri    

Narrandera  

Xewcaatle 

Nowra    

Nnmha ^... 

Nyngao 

Orange  

Omnge,  Kant    ..  

Parkoa 

Porramatta  


£ 

81,700 

na^.ooo 

330,300 

31,7fM) 

124,2ij0 

9tfr»,coo 

340,7r)0 
2t)3.8(K) 
376.800 
121.000 

I7«.r)0o 

262. 3  W) 
310.U(K) 
e77.fMK) 
242.nO<J 
207.400 
53(MO0 
371,600 
U24J00 
73,(M)0 
SSO.OOO 
l.OSO.SOO 
303,200 
187,800 
]US.tlUO 
JH4,300 
10ti,700 

ncsoo 

143,44  K) 

930,300 
21»3.7(H» 
103,200 
118,700 
11S,500 
124,400 
207.3O0 

2,475.000 
193,(WtO 
.'>3,000 
70.600 
515.700 
2t»7,000 
170,700 

1 ,692,000 


rontinuttl. 


ConMTRY 

Pvnrith 

Plattsbiirg  

Port  Macquarie    

ProBpuct  &  Sherwood 

QucaiilH'van  ..  . 

QuirimU    

Raymond  Xerrsce    ... 

Kiohmond 

8oone 

•Shellharboar    ....... 

Hhoftlhaveii,  Centnii 

Silvertou 

Singleton 

Singleton,  Son^ 

Smi'thiiohl  k  Fairfield 

St.  Atnrya 

Stockton 

Trtinworth 

Tarce . 

Tenterfield 

Tiiniut 

UlladulU 

I'lnmrra 

Ural  la 

AValcha 

Wnilwend 

VV'aratiJi 

^V«lUngtr>n 

Wontworth 

>Vickhnin 

Wilcanuia 

Windsor 

Wing  haul 

Wollongong 

Yasa  

Young   

Total,  Country 
ToUl,  Metropolitiui 

Total.  Mctropulitai 
and  Country 


£ 
440.000 

253,000 

450,00(1 
KJn,4O0 

75.500 
102.000 

tIfl.OOV 
II 
111 


144,277.400 


Two  otlit^r  Muaicipalities  wore  iii  cxist<^ncfi  in  1S91,  RoolnrooJ 
aud  Temora,  but  as  their  incorporation  took  place  only  at  tht*  ontl 


EJ 

^^^^H 

HTNICIPAL   RATES,                                                    4sl 

of  the  year,  no  refciimB  were  uvnilftble  for  inBerfcion.     The  cnpitiil              ^^J 
value  of  ratable  property  in  Broken  Hill  and  other  mining  muuici-             ^^H 
jKilities  is  excluBive  of  that  of  the  niioes  within  the  Munioipnlity,              ^^^| 
which  is  estimated  &t  sevend  millions,  but  under  the  terms  of  the              ^^H 
Municipalities  Act  the  mines  arc  exempt  from  taxation.                                 ^^^| 

The  total  i-evenue  collected  hy  all    tlie    Municipalties  of   the  Mu^>H        ■ 

^                                                                           Hovcnuc            ^H 

Colony  during  the  year  1891  amounted  to  ^S6T,214,  including                    1 
the  State  endowment  of  £1 68,306,  but  exclusive  of  the  procewU  of              ^^H 
loans  raised  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  .£127,700.    The  chief              ^^^| 
heads  of  revenue  were  as  follow : —                                                                   ^^^| 

1           Inconxmueil  Dbtrldab 

Genenl 

Othar 

Endowment 

Other 

^^1 

8vdiiev— Citv      

£ 
139,160 
146.507 
111,504 

£ 

40.430 
49.426 

£ 

68,464 
00.842 

£ 
64.162 
52,577 
74.053 

'     1 

223.322                  ^^H 
308.U77                  ^^1 
335,815                  ^^1 

„           Suburb* 

'      Country   

IVjtal 

417,351 

80,866 

168,306 

101,002 

^H 

The  general  rates  amounted  to  £417,351,  Is.  in  the£l»eing  the  orJiijar>'  mteB,  1 
ordinary  rate  of  all  JTuiiicii>alitiesoxcepttheCityof  Sydney,  which                       1 
lti\'ied   1&   6d.,  and   tho  country  municipality  of  Cudol  Od.,  for                     I 
every  £*  sterling  of  annual  value.     No  lighting  rate  is  levied  in             ^^^| 
the  city,  but  ia  order  to  make  the  coniparison  complete,  the  cost             ^^^| 
of  lighting  xhould  he  deducted  from  tho  general  rat^^;  the  antount              ^^H 
1      sjteflt  for  this  wrvice  during  If^Ol  was  £12,191,  or  equal  to  al>out              -^^^^ 
Id.  in  the  X.     In  all  other  Municipalities  the  cost  of  lighting  is  a              ^^^| 
distinct  charge  from  tlie  general  ratea.                                                              ^^H 

Other  rat«s  for  gas,  sewerage,  and  water  services  ore  levied  in  SpocUl  mtci.    J 
many  municipalities,  and  the  receipts  under  this  head  amounted                      1 
in  ls91    to  £80,865.     This  sum  does  not  include  tho  proceeds             ^^H 
of  rates  levied  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Suwerage  BocutI             ^^^k 
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dtote 

endowment. 


which,  tliough  actually  local  rates,  are  not  coUocted  hy  the  Mnni- 
cipalities  affected  by  them.  The  amount  received  by  the  Board 
during  1891  -was  £247,131,  making,  -with  the  sum  already  men- 
tloned,  X336,909  as  the  procet^ds  of  special  rates  from  thest^ 
eervioes.  The  amount  of  gas,  sewerage,  and  water  ratei?  varies 
between  ]  d.  and  Is.,  though  the  average  is  not  more  than  4d.  in  tbeX. 

The  State  endowment  is  equivalent  to  5s.  6d.  per  reddent,  and 

amounted  to  19-41  por  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  received.  The 
proi>oitioii  which  each  source  of  revenue  bears  to  the  whole  varies 
considerably,  as  the  following  statement  shows  : — 


Iiicorpomtttl  DiKtricti. 

Qonona  fUtcs. 

OthorlUtM, 

EDdowmonU 

OtfaerBorama. 

Sydney— City    

„        Subarhs... 
Cottntry  ... 

poroont. 
71-27 
47-58 
33-23 

percent 

per  cent. 

percent. 
28  "TS 

1313 
14-72 

22-22 
29  73 

17-07 

22-32 

ToUl— Colony   

48-13 

1030 

194! 

2210 
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It  will  be  seen  from  a  previous  table  that  the  gross  revenue  q( 
all  mtmicipalitieR,  not  including  the  (^tate  Endowment,  is 
X698,908  ;  if  to  this  be  adtled  the  revenue  of  the  MotropolitAn 
Water  and  Sewerage  Boanl,  the  total  will  reach  £916,041  This 
may  be  taken  as  the  whole  burthen  of  local  taxation,  and  is 
equivalent  to  about  27s.  por  heaJ  of  the  population  residing  within 
the  limits  of  incorporated  districts,  and  to  10"8  percent,  of  thff 
total  annual  value  of  ratable  property. 

The  total  expenditure  during  1891  by  the  various  munici{)alt- 
ties  amounted  to  £1,090,536,  which  is  £223,323  in  excess  of  the 
receipts  from  ordinary  sources,  tlie  excess  being  accounted  for  by 
expenditure  from  loans  raised  daring  the  year,  or  remaining  over 
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from  previouH  years.     Tlie  miuiicipal  exptjiiditure  may  be  grou|»ed 
under  the  following  heads  ; — 

Claries  acd  offic«  expenses  74,839 

Improvement  works  .  .  649,230 

Lighting    69,531 

Water  (Country) 20,972 

Litercnt  on  louu 89,581 

Sinking  funds — Repayment  of  loans 46,U03 

Mituellaneous  cliargoa    *139,480 

Total £1.090,536 

*  Include*  littcnsU  on  tncnlnfts. 

The  cost  of  atluiinistration  sJiown  above,  viz.,  ;£74,839,  amounts 
to  6 '9  percent  of  the  disbursetncnla ;  the  expenditure  on  puUic 
works  and  improvements  to  595  per  cent.  ;  on  lighting  to  (5*4 
per  cent. ;  on  water  supply  (in  country  municipalities  only)  to 
rSpcrctmt. ;  on  intt'rest  on  loana  to  8*2  per  cent. ;  on  Sinking 
Funds  for  repayment  of  loans  to  1*3  j)er  cent,  of  the  total  dls- 
Imrs*?menfc5;  while  the  remaining  12 -8  percent  are  made  up  l^y 
miscellaneous  items. 

The  expenditaro  of  the  Municipality  of  Sydney   reached    in  icxiveiwiimre  of 

1891  the  Bum  of  £343,793,  which  may  be  distributed  as  under : —  "f  syiimy. 

£ 

Salaries  and  office  expenses  16,059 

Impruvcmeut  works  258,175 

Lighting    12,191 

Interest  on  loans 33,400 

Interest  on  overdraft 839 

Loans.  Streets,  and  Town  Hall  Sinking  Fmids  12,850 

Misoellaneons  charges    0,379 

Total £313,793 


The  expenses  of  administration  only  amount  to  4 '9  per  cent 
of  tbe  whole  disbursementn,  improvement  works  absorb  7-'>l  per 
cent.,  lighting  3*6  per  cent,  interest  9*7  {ler  cent,  sinking  funds 
3*7  per  cent,  and  other  charges  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure. 
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Tb«  expenditure  of  the  suburban  bonmglis  and  inunicipalitiet 
for  the  year  was  ^370|389,  which  may  be  subdivided  uiidfT  the 
following  headf» : — 

Bolnrics  und  office  cxpeiuwa  2i.l52 

Public  works    187,0*2.^ 

lighting; S4.7o(i 

Interest  on  loans 33,031 

Kepsyment  of  loans S2,20l) 

AlisccUaii«ou3  , 68aiS2 

Total £370.380 

Tlie  office  expenKPS  amounted  to  6  "5  per  cent,  of  llie  total  revenrw 

of  these  uiUDicipaUties,  aud  will  appear  l>y  uo  menus  unrbasoaable 

when  the  sniallness  of  soino  of  the  districts  and  the  dilficulties 

attending  the  inception  of  municipalities  are  homo  in  iniud.     Thf 

large  proportion  of  50*7  per  cent,    was    expended   njion   public 

works ;  lighting  claimin;;  in  addition  94  per  cent. ;  and  rrpn}-- 

uieut  of  loans  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure.     To  cover 

interest  upon  loans  S-9  per  cent,    was    required,  tlie  renmiaing 

])roportion  of    IS-o    per   cent,   being   devoted   to   niiscellaneon* 

.servicer.     The  expenditure  of  tho  country  municipalities  of  the 

Colony  for  the  year  IS91  was  ^376,354,  which,  divided  under  the 

saujc  JieadiugH  an  given  for  suburban  uiunicipalitieH,  would  ap{>ear 

as  follows : — 

£ 

SiklarifR  ami  office  expenses    ....- 3.1,728 

Publiu  works .,..  S03.43(> 

Lighting  anil  water  supply 43.553 

Interest  on  loans 23,150 

Repayment  of  loans    .' II,s.'.S 

Miscelliuicous (;o.()4U 

Total £a76..'154 

Tho  salaries  aud  office  expenses  form  a  charge  of  9  per 
cent,  upon  the  total  receipts  during  tho  year,  which  in,  as  may  be 
expected,  considerably  larger  than  in  the  Huburban  municipals tie& 
The  greater  number  of  the  country  l>oroughs  and  munietpal 
districts  are  large  in  area  and  sroall  in  population  and  reyem^ 
and  the  proportion  of  exjjen.scs  required  to  defray  KalarieB  ad 
other  charges   is  nuturally  larger  than  in   the  case  of  the  BSMBMr 
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und  more  populous  districts  surrounding  the  metropolis.     The 
proportion  of  exj^enditure  under  vnrious  heads  is  as  follows  : — 

RftlftHes  mid  office  cxpeiutes O'O  per  cent. 

I'uWic  works 54'0          ,, 

Lighting  nnd  watersupply 11*5           ,, 

lutcreet  ou  loaus 6*2          „ 

Repayment  of  ioauB S-S*        ,, 

MiacelUucouB Iti'l          ,, 


The  receipts   of  tlie   Tnunioipalitics  of  the  Colony  from  loans  Mimicipfci 
amounted  to  £127,700  during  the  year  1891  ;  while  the  sura  paid  '°**"' 
oir  existing  loaiit-,  or  tnwanls  sinking  funds  for  the  extinguitihing 
of  loans,  was  ^46,903,     Tho  total  amount  of  loans  outstanding 
at  the  close  of  the  year  was  .£1,793,77"),  and  towards  meeting 
this  amount  there  was  u  sum  at  tho  credit  of  the  sinking  funds 
amotintingto  £16*3,747,  so  that  the  net  liability  was  £1,631,028. 
The  sum  quoted  altove  was  owing  during  only  part  of  the  year,  so 
Uiat  tho  total  iiitoreat  paid  amounted  to  only  £89,581,  tho  rato 
of  interest  varying  from  4  to  9  per  cent.  ;  the  average  rate  being 
approximately   5   jier  cent     Tho  total  debt  per  head  of  i)opula-  Imiebi 
tion  living  in  miinicijmli  ties  amounts  to  £2  12s,  ld.,n.nd  if  allowance 
be  made  for  sinking  funds  £2  7s.  4d.,  while  tho  yearly  charge  for 
interest    is    28.     Od.    |>er    head.       These     sums,     viewed    apart 
from  the  resources  of  the  municipalities,  are  by  no  means  formid- 
able ;  but,  taken   in  conuection   with  their   general   assets,   the 
local  debts  of  municipalitioa  will  oppear  insignificant.     The  fol-         "**"' 
lowing  are  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  City  of  Sydney  : — 
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Pajment  of  these  latter  sums  on  maturity  is,  by  Act  of  Parlw 
xnent)  in  each  case  peremptorily  provided  for  by  the  institution 
sinking  funda.  The  amount  paid  into  the  sinking  funds  during 
1891  waa  £12,850. 

Agaiufit  this  debt  of  £710,000  there  exist  assets  approximately^ 

amounting  to  £2,671,410,  distributed  as  follows  : — 

£ 

V^aluo  of  mode  roads,  &0.  830,000 

Town  Hall aM>.000 

MarkeU  and  land 630.000 

Other  buildings llIO.OOO 

Cattle  Sale-yardi 12I.(KX) 

Wharves 410.000 

Sinking  Funds 107,010 

City  Fund  (reserve  account) 75,000 

Cattle  Salo  Yard  Fund  (fixod  deposit)    17,500 

Town  Hall  Loan  Faud  (Exed  deposit) lU.OOO 


Total £2.671,410 

And  if  to  this  sum  be  added  the  present  assessed  value  of  futuzt 
rates,  allowing  twenty  years'  purchase  amounting  to  £3,343,00(1^ 
the  assets  of  the  City  Corporation  amount  to  about  £6,014,411% 
80  that  the  indebtedness  of  tlio  city  of  Sydney  amounts  to  only 
1 1  *8  per  cent  of  the  available  assets. 

The  outstanding  loans  of  the  other  incorpoi-ated  districts  of  the 

Colony  amounted  to  £1,083,775,  or  slightly  more  than  four  tioiK 

the  ordinary  rates  of  the  year.     Against  this  they   have  aaetsi 

exclusive   of    outstanding     rates,   amounting    approximately  to 

£4.G44,lli0,  distributed  aa  follows  ;— 

f 

^     Valuo  of  made  roads  and  streets    A,4<'i5,l00 

Water  works  ;t7»l,500 

Sewerage  works "".783 

Gas  or  Electric  Lighting  worin  10-4.400 

BnlldincB rt^J^.jOO 

Aocmcd  sinking  funds 54.8;t7 


Total £4,644,120 

The  present  assessed  value  of  future  rates  at  twenty  yean'  pu^ 
chase  amouuU  to  £5,389,600,  which,  added  to  the  sum  stated  abovr^ 
would  make  the  total  assets  of  these  municipalities  reach  the  sun 
of  £10,033,720.     The  total  municipal  debt  of  the  inoor|»orat<!d 
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districts  outside  the  boundaneG  of  Uie  city  of   Sydney  would 
therefore  appear  to  be  oniy  10*8  per  cent,  of  tbe  available  assets. 

The  length  of  streets  and  lanes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  strMUuid 
of  Sydney  is  115  miles.  All  the  roadways  arc  formed,  kerhed, 
and  either  wood-blocke<l  or  metalled^  the  area  kid  dowu  of  the 
former  material  to  the  end  of  1891  was  329,721  square  yards, 
exclusive  of  the  wood  blocking  of  Circular  Quay,  20,000  K<iuare 
yards.  The  value  to  the  city  of  these  streets  is  estimated  at 
X830,000.  Throughout  the  suburbs  the  extent  of  roads  and  streets 
is  1,314  miles,  of  which  918  miles  are  regularly  formed,  and  the 
approximate  value  of  these  roadways,  with  culverts,  liridgea,  and 
similar  works,  may  be  set  down  at  j£I, 080,600.  In  the  other 
municipalities  of  the  Colony  there  are  2,365  miles  of  made  roads, 
and  2,487  miles  of  unformed  roads,  in  all  4,8rj2  miles,  the  value 
of  these  improvements  being  about  XI, 774,500. 

Municipal  councils  are  authorised  by  law  to  undertake  the 
construction  of  water,  sewerage,  gas  or  electric-lighting  works,  in 
addition  to  the  work  usually  carried  on  by  them.  To  regulate 
the  coustructiun,  maiutenanue,  aud  management  of  these  works, 
various  enactments  have  been  ]>assed. 

As  early  as  1850  authority  was  given  tbe  City  Corporation  by 
tbo  L^isUtive  Council  for  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage 
works,  and  in  accordance  with  such  authority  a  system  of  watei* 
supply  from  the  I^achlan,  Bunnerong,  and  Botany  Swamps  was 
adopted.  This  scheme  involved  tlie  interception  of  the  wat«r, 
from  the  stream  draining  these  swamps,  nt  a  point  near  the  shore 
of  Botany  Bay,  and  pumping  it  to  Crown-street  Reservoir,  132  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  thence  a  portion  was  raised  to  Fad- 
dington,  280  feet  over  sea-level,  and  a  further  portion  to  Woollahra, 
320  f&et  over  sea-level.  The  cost  of  the  water  supply  works  as 
carried  out  by  the  City  Corporation,  including  301  miles  of  reti- 
culation pipes,  was  £1,719,565.  These  works  have  now  been 
superseded  by  the  Kepean  scheme,  recommended  by  the  Koyal 
Commiftsioa  on  Water   Supply,  and  canied  out  by  Mr.  £.  Q, 
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Mormrty,  ftLT.O.R  Tho  works  in  connection  with  this  scheme 
have  l>eeii  conceived  on  a  scale  of  tnagnitade  oomraenmirmte  with 
the  importnnoft  to  wJiich  Sjdney  will  ultiniatoly  attain-  The  aourcfl 
%jl  bupjily  is  the  united  waters  of  the  Kepean,  UaLoract,  and  Cor- 
deatix,  mountain  streamn  draining  au  area  of  354  stpiare  miles,  fed 
ty  tlie  abundant  rain  whicli  falls  along  the  coast  district  west  of 
Wollongong.  The  water  is  intercepted  at  a  height  of  437  feet 
ahove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  .flows  through  a  series*  of  conduits — 
partly  tunnel,  partly  open  canals,  and  in  places  wrougfat-iron 
aqueducts — to  Prospect  Reservoir,  a  distance  of  40  miles  from  the 
farthest  source  of  supply.  liure  on  impounding  resei*voir  has  he«'u 
constructed  capable  of  holding  11,000  million  gallons,  of  which 
nearly  7,000  million  wDl  bo  available  for  supply,  tho  remaiudcr 
being  intended  as  a  settling  area.  Tlie  top  water  at  Prospect 
Reservoir  is  195  feet  over  high  water  in  Sydney  ilorbour.  From 
Prospect  tho  water  is  led  through  open  conduits  for  a  further  di»- 
tance  of  4J  miles,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Crown-street  Reservoir,  a 
distance  of  16  miles,  in  iron  pipes.  Tiie  conduits  above  Pro«pwt 
Reservoir  have  a  capacity  of  150  million  gallons  per  day,  and  for 
10  miles  below  this  reservoir  the  capacity  of  the  canals  and  pipes 
equals  a  ninxinium  of  50  million  gallons,  while  for  the  last  11 
miles  the  water  flows  through  48-incb  and  42-inch  cast-iron  pipe>^ 
having  a  capacity  of  17*5  million  gallons  daily.  In  this  work  tben 
are : — 

TnnneU 11|  milea 

Oi»u  ca-nals 33J      „ 

Wrougbt-irou  pipeii,  Sft,  7ft.  6in.,  and  6ft.  diAmeter      ^9      „ 

CoMt-iron  pipes,  48in.  and  42iiL  diametsr Il|      ,, 

Water  surface  of  reservoir   IJ      „ 

Total , 63iinilM. 

Tho  Pro8i)ect  Reservoir  covers  an  area  whon  fnll  of  1,261  vsn^ 
or  nearly  2  square  miles,  and  has  a  capacity  of  10,8ll!,313,000 
gftUons.  The  dam  is  7,300  feet  long,  30  feet  wide  on  top,  and  is 
carrieil  to  a  height  of  84  feet  at  the  centi-e.  It  contains  mbu 
2,310,500  cubic  feet  of  eartliwork.      The'  water  fac«  is  «ovivmI 
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with  lieary  blueetone  pitching.  Whon  the  dam  is  quite  full 
6,744,343,000  f^alloiis  are  avnilable  by  gravitation.  The  -water, 
^Efter  leaving  tli«  darn,  is  conflufterl  hy  an  open  canal  for  4^  miles 
to  the  Pipe  Head  Basin,  and  is  then  conveyed  by  wrought-irori 
^ii^^^  6  £eet  in  diameter,  to  FotU'  HU1,  a  further  distancH  of  5 
uiile-s,  where  the  water  delivers  itself  into  a  100,000,000-gaUou 
tank.  Tliis  work  is  designed  to  tide  the  city  over  any  interrup- 
tion of  auj)ply  from  Prospect,  as  woll  as  to  prevent  fluctuation  of 
head  of  pressure.  Tlie  water,  after  leaving  the  reservoir,  ]>A8tfes 
through  a  screening  tank,  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  jiipes 
to  the  various  reservoirs  situated  at  Crown-street,  capacity 
-1,250,000  gallons;  Paddington,  2,000»000  gallons;  WooUahra. 
1,000,000  gallons;  Waverley,  1,087,000  gallons;  Petersham, 
2,157.000  gallons  ;  and  to  the  North  Sydney  water  supply  tanks 
At  Kyde  and  Chatsworth,  which  have  an  aggregate  capacity  of 
2,500,000  gallons.  The  districts  of  Oampbelltown,  LivcqKX)!, 
Granville,  and  Ashfield  are  supplied  from  the  mains  by  gravitation. 


» 


By  a  recent  Act  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
politan Water  Supply,  including  both  the  Botany  and  the  Nepeaii 
works,  OS  Well  as  the  reticulation  and  supply  of  Sydney,  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  called  the  Metropolitan  Water 
>Supply  and  Sewerage  Board,  three  members  of  which,  including 
the  chairman,  are  appointed  by  the  Crovernment,  and  four  elected 
hy  the  municipalities  interested.  The  revenue  received  by  tlie 
Board  during  1891  was  J£i65,(>31,  aiid  the  expenditure  £154,154, 
of  which  X23,57I  was  for  maintenanc«%  .£14,685  for  nianoge- 
ment,  £111,981  for  interest  on  loans,  and  £3,917  depreciation 
acconnt.  The  profit  on  the  year's  transactions  was  £11,677, 
and  there  were  rates  in  arrear  to  the  amount  of  £26,799.  The  cottof  rorlu. 
cost  of  all  works  eonnectetl  with  water  supply  purposes  to  the 
close  of  1891,  including  jiurcLiuie  of  land,  maintenance,  and  super- 
vision, WAS  £3,308,505.  The  amount  of  outstanding  loan  liability 
is  £3,306,649,  and  the  net  revenue  shows  a  return  of  3-9  per 
crnt  on  this  amount.     The  number  of  houses  and  persons  supplied 
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with  water  in  the  metropoHUu  districb  is  76,093  and  ZG5,'2 
respectively  ;  the  average  consumption  is  9t540,l02  gallons  <liiil) 
or  at  the  rate  of  125  gallons  per  house  and  26'11    gallons  p 
person,  the  total  supply  for  the  year  being  3,4ii2,237,5H  gallon^ 

The  Country  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Act  was  passed  s 

1S30.     Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure  municipalities  outsi4 
CondlUcms  of  . 

loaru  for  wmuir    the  county  of  Cumherland  are  entitle*!  to  construct,  or  hare  coa 

structed  for  tlioui  by  the  Government,  works  for  water  supply  a 

sewerage,  provide*!  the  construction  of  the  siinie  be  approved 

the  Govemor-in-Council,  and  the  municipalities  agree  to  pay  bftd 

the  original  cost  ot  the  works,  witli  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  pti 

cent,  per  annum.     The  Govermiient  pays  for  the  certitied  cog 

of  the  works,   and  the  municipalities  pay  the  Government  h^ 

instidihents  extending  over  a  period  of  sixty  years.     Under  t 

operations  of  this  Act  twelve  water  supply  works  have  been  carriet 

out  by  the  Government  and  three  by  munictjml  councils.     Thi 

works  completed  by  tlie  Government  to  the  end  of  1891  were:— 

rait 


Works 

coiutruHed. 


Town.  Co«t 

Albnry  £43,fl86 

Bathuret 51,503 

IVmrke 14.129 

lUr.iuald fi.Stil 

Deuiliquin    17,622 

tiouibum 54,97fi 


Town. 

Hiintcr River  District..  £369.891 

LiBtnora S,5M 

Manly  24,015 

Orange 29.6S5  ' 

WaggnWogga 37,«B 

Wentwortli  9.S0S 


Total £668,018 

Water-works  at  Hay,  Forbes,  and  Wilcauuia  were  carried  ool 
by  tlie  municipalities  themselves,  and  the  cost  was  advanced  ly 
tho  State,  but  the  water-works  of  Narrandera,  Newcastle,  Pantp 
matta,  Penrith,  and  Windsor  were  oonstructed  by  those  muni<> 
palities  without  any  assistance.  Daring  1891  there  was  expen*)*^ 
on  account  of  the  Country  Towns'  Water  Supply  a  total  sum 
^29,262,  subdivided  as  follows  : — 

Town.  Onri,  Town.  CoA 

Omugo    £  1.413 

Manly 16,4fiO 

Hunter  River  District...       3,02G  

Richmond.. 4,82«  Total. £^S02 

Albury   926    ) 


Cootamundra    £1,2d4 

Other  towns 4SS 


METROPOLITAN   SEWERAGE  WORKS, 


4ft 


These  various  amounts  were  contributed  by  the  Government 
towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  extenfiion  of  the  works 
conipleti'd  in  the  nhove  mpntioncd  mnnicipaliiies,  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  works. 

Under  ikn  same  Act  which  authorised  the  construction  of  the  sewonf*. 
Hydney  water  supply,  the  sewerage  works  were  also  undertaken. 
The  original  sewerage  works  of  Sydney  were  begun  in  1854, 
nnd  at  the  close  of  1890,  70'27  miles  of  old  city  sewers  were 
in  existence.  In  1880  an  entirely  new  scheme  of  sewerage  of  a 
very  comprehensive  character  was  begun.  This  aystiim  will  drain 
the  whole  of  the  northern  and  southern  slopes  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  discharging  the  seworago  of  the  former  into  tlip  ocean 
between  Bondi  and  South  Head,  and  of  the  latter  at  a 
Bewerage  fairm  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay.  Up  to  the  end  of 
ISOl  there  had  been  constructeil  751  miles  of  new  sewerK,  and 
4*1  miles  of  storm-water  drains,  making  together,  with  the  old 
dty  Bcwors,  a  total  of  149*4  miles  of  sewers  and  drains,  of 
vrhich  length  85*3  miles  were  ventilated,  the  aggregate  length 
of  tlie  vejitilating  shafts  erected  being  53,082  feet  The  number 
of  houses  sewered  and  |)Opulatiou  sen*ed  was  26,884  and  129,043, 
respectively.  During  1891  the  revenue  of  the  Board  was  j£81,303, 
cliiefly  from  rates,  and  the  expenditure  X71,90G,  viz.,  £li'),G24  for 
maintenance,  X9,787  for  management,  and  £46,495  for  interest 
on  loaiLs  and  overdraft.  The  crt'dit  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
yi!B.r  was,  therefore,  X9,397,  and  the  amount  of  outstanding 
rates  due  to  the  Board  was  £11,545.  The  present  value  of  the 
S<*werage  Works,  under  the  Board,  is  estimated  at  £1,44.5,050. 
The  amount  of  outstanding  loan  capital  at  the  end  of  1891  was 
£lt447,287,  and  the  amount  of  not  revenue  received,  was  equal 
to  3'9  per  cent,  on  tliis  amount.  Under  an  Act  of  Parliament  all 
municipalities  are  empowered  to  carry  out  sewerage  woik.s,  and 
this  has  l>een  done  by  a  number  of  them.  The  total  length  of 
sewers  constructed  by  suburban  municipalities  is  28'7  miles,  and 
their  cost  of  construction  £49,900,  while  in  various  countrj*  towns 
16'1  miles  of  sewerB  have  >>eeit  couHtruoted  at.a  cost  of  £20,883. 


UniileipAl 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT, 


Under  the  authority  of  a  recent  Act,  giw-works  have  be«a  ooa 
stracte<l  in  several  pluces  by  tnnnicipaHties.     These  works  snpj 
not  only  the   lamps  required   for  Htreet  purposes,   but  in  nw 
instances  undertake  the  illunmiatiou  of  private  dwellings  aUo. 


Electric Ushllns.       A    number   of   municipalities    liavc   aUo    constnicted    Eltxrtri 
I       Lighting  Works,  both  for  street  lighting  pui-poses  and  for  t 
supply  of  Iho  light  to  private  houaea     Tlio  value  of  these  woi 
in  1891  was  estimated  at  XI64,400. 


HOUM»  BIlH 

population. 


In  Sydney  there  wore,  according  to  the  consu%  5  April,  1S91 
19,044  houses,  occupied  by  106,938  persons.     In  the  ftuburbs 
Sydney  there  were  57»213  houses,  in  which  275,159  persons  Uwe 
wUilu  in  the  other  municipalities  there  were  62,045  houses,  o 
pied  by  306,647  persons,  thus  making  a  total  for  all  municipal 
of    138,802  dwellings,  accommodating  688,742  peojUe-      In 
unincorporated   portion  of  the  Colony  there   are  about  95,7( 
honses,  iniiabited  by  4  43,492  persons. 


Mtmicipnl 

ClOi-tlOllP. 


Municipalities  are  for  the  most  part  divided  into  wards, 
to  population,  and  every  ratepayer  is  entitled  to  vote  at 
tion  of  aldermen.  PersouK  assessed  at  less  than  £25  annual  valutt 
are  entitled  to  one  vote— from  £25  to  £75,  to  two  votes — from  £ 
to  £  150,  to  three  votes— and  over  £150,  to  four  votes.  Votes  ftif 
cumulative  up  to  four,  and  the  method  of  voting  is  by  ballot,  ss 
the  parliamentary  elections. 

The  persons  qualified  to  vote  at  moniuipal  elecLioos  auntbtf 
approximately  154,275,  thus  distributed  : — 

Mniiiri(«l 

Sydney 22.35tt 

Suburbs 63,7t» 

Other  municipalitiM 08.119 


Total 154.276 


The  mimber  of  electors  entitletl  to  vote  for  Parliament  is  3]  4,156, 
so  tliat  the  proportion  of  municipal  to  parlianientarj'  voters  is 
49-1  per  100,  and  to  the  tot&l  population  13-2  per  100.  Includ- 
ing the  twenty-four  representatives  of  the  city,  there  are  1,445 
aldemien  in  thn  Colony,  and  the  average  number  of  municipal 
electors  per  aldenuQU  ia  thus  107.  Of  tho  154.275  electors  men- 
tioned above,  87,343  are  entitled  to  only  one  vote,  43,920  aro 
entitled  to  t^ro.  12,976  to  three,  and  10i03G  to  the  maximum  of 
four. 


CUTlnl  QQt  I 
circfefoui. 


In   cuunuotion   with    local   self-governmoat   by  meanH  of  the  tjxaio 
municipal  sybteui.  occurs  the  only  in8taii(.:u  in  whicli  tbu  ])rLnci])le 
of  what  ia  known  as  local  option  has  Iteen  put  into  operation  in 
the  Colony.     For  many  years  there  was  a  strong   agitation  in 
favour   of   local  option,  or  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  Any 
diAtrict  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  in  that  district,  and  on  several 
occasions  attempts  wero  made  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  without 
success.     In  tlio  year  1882,  however,  an  instalment  of  the  principle 
was  included  in  iliu  Licensing  Act  then  passed,  wliich,  with  an* 
omendmoDt  mado  in  the  following  year,  is  still  in  force.     These 
measures  provide  that  in  every  niuuicipality,  or  ward  of  a  muni- 
cipality, a  local  option  vote  shall  bfi  taken  every  throe  years,  at 
the  election  for  aldermen,  in  which  the  ratepayera  are  required  to 
vote  either  Tiw  or  No  on  two  questions  :  ( 1 )  Whether  any  new 
pnblioans'  lioenses  shall  l»e  granted  during  the  coming  three  years 
in  the  mnnioipality  or  ward  in  question  ;  and  (2)  whether  any 
romovals  of  publicans'  licenses  shall  be  allowed  wlLhin  the  samo 
])enod.      A  majority  of  over  eleven-twentieths  of  the  votes  polled 
is  rwijuired  to  make  the  vote   operative  in  tho  negative.     Thf» 
a<lvocAt«s  of    local    option    ore   not    contont   with    this   partinl 
adoption   of   Uie   principle ;    they   urgo   its   extension   to   every 
(^leotomte  in  the  Colony,  all  persons  on  the  electoral  roll  to  havo 
the  right  to  vote.     They  further  pro]>os8  to  place  it  iu  the  power 
of  a  majority  of  the  electors  to  say  wliether  licensed  public-housea 
Bhould  be  suffered  to  exist  at  all.     The  extreme  advocates  of  local 


option  even  contend  that  women  should  have  the  right  to  voU- 
upon  this  question  as  well  as  men,  and  that  public-houses  should 
bo  atwlLshed  without  com]>ensation  to  the  occupanta  or  owners. 
The  last  local  option  vote  for  the  suburban  muuicipalitiea  was 
taken  in  February,  1691.  There  were  then  50,35G  voters  on  the 
rolls  of  those  municipalities,  but  only  12.101  took  the  trouble  to 
vote  upon  the  first  question,  and  11, GOG  on  the  second.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  very  little  intercjit  in  the  matter  \&  taken 
except  by  the  extreme  advoeaU;s  of  teiuperonco  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  interested  in  the  drink  traffic  on  the  other,  while  tbo 
general  public  is  apathetic  on  the  subject  Out  of  the  99  elections 
in  February,  1891,  the  local  option  vote  was  carried  in  the  ne^ 
tive  in  89  instances  on  both  questions,  and  in  10  in  the  affirmAti%*e. 


Bst>*ilon  of 


I 


It  is  pro]x>sed  by  a  measure  now  before  Parliament  to  extern! 

the  system  of  local  government  over  the  remaining  portions  of  tiw 

Colony.     This  is  on  all  sides  deemed  a  very  nece.ssary  step,  as  nnJer 

the  present  system  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  expenditun*  of  ihu 

Government  on  purely  local  works  is  at  all  times  equitable.   Leaving 

fapcnJitnrc  \ry   out  of  consideration  the  expenditure  on  works  of  national  import- 
Gorernmeiit  for  ' 

ImaJ  pur)Mrtct.    aiice,  the  Government  during  the  past  thii-ty-two  years  expended 

no  less  than  £22,894,581  on  works  of  a  purely  local  character, 
not  including  school  buildings.  Of  this  sum  X14, 975,85.1  vu 
expended  in  the  country  districts,  and  .£7,9 18,728  in  the  metropolis) 
The  division  of  the  Colony  into  local  government  districts  will  not 
necessarily  be  followed  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  direct  expen- 
diture in  works  of  merely  local  intei-est  by  the  central  Governrocnt. 
but  the  larger  j)ortion  of  the  works  now  undertaken  by  Government 
will  be  left  to  the  local  authorities,  who,  having  to  directly  provide 
part  of  the  expenditure,  will  probably  see  that  it  is  laid  out  to  tli^ 
Lest  advantage.  Adopting  the  two  divisions  of  mctropohs  and 
country,  already  mentioned,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  public 
works  in  each  since  I860  is  given  below.  As  regards  the  melio- 
politan  expenditure,  nearly  half  the  total — viz.,  X3,799,600— ««* 
expended  on  water  supply  and  sewerage  works,  which  are  souroM 


1 

■UBLIC   PARKS  AND   KECEEATION    GROUNDS. 

a 

4C5 

Kenup.     In  the  country  diBtricte  tho  amount  expended  on 

ar  works  was  only  ^750,600  :— 

1 

■     Oanntrydlrtriota. 

Metropolis. 

TotaL 

h~ 

"S:r 

Eicpeiiditure. 

^^ 

Expe»Ut»«.     ^ZT 

1 . 

£  a.  d. 

£ 

£    8.  d. 

£ 

£  8.  d. 

1  f      55,861 

0    5    4 

21,240 

0    4    5 

87,101 

0    5     1 

^^^H 

103,250 

0    8    0 

34,709 

0    7    1 

137,959 

0    7    9 

^^^^H 

118,131 

0    8  11 

40,612 

0    8    5 

168,743 

0    8    9 

^^^H 

m,825 

0    6  11 

15,842 

0    3    3 

110,667 

0    5  11 

^^^^1 

133.591 

0    9    4 

17.352 

0    3    6 

150,943 

0    7  10 

^^^H 

100,835 

0    7    5 

12,168 

0    2    4 

122,003 

0    6    0 

^^^^H 

92.79G 

0    6    0 

g,t»63 

0     1     9 

102,759 

0    4  11 

^^^H 

137,405 

0    8    7 

37,621 

0    6    4 

175,026 

0     8     0 

^^^^^ 

163,810 

0    9  11 

33,701 

0    5    5 

197,520 

0    8    8 

^^^H 

190,810 

0  11     1 

21.460 

0    3    4 

212,270 

0    9    0 

^^^^1 

124,540 

0    7    0 

32,347 

0    4  10 

156,887 

0    6    5 

^^^H 

leg.fl.'w 

0    9    4 

18.009 

0    2    7 

187.248 

0    7    4 

^^^^H 

129,oal 

0    6    9 

40,.VZ4 

0    5    8 

169,527 

0    6    5 

^^^H 

230.385 

0  11    7 

51,056 

0    6  10 

281,441 

0  10    4 

^^^^1 

A;5,003 

0  13    0 

4y.2i  1 

0    6    3 

313,214 

0  n   1 

^^^H 

375.819 

0  17    9 

47.781 

0    6    0 

423.600 

0  14     5 

^^1 

*I5.025 

0  19    0 

6S.7I0 

0    8    2 

483,735 

0  16    0 

^_^^M 

K    407.184 

1    2    0 

60.141 

0    6  10 

557.325 

0  17    8 

^^^H 

■    tM3.et2 

1    7    4 

86,373 

0    9    2 

730.285 

1     2    2 

^^^H 

■    704,083 

1  12    rj 

165,85*i 

0  16    6 

960,839 

1     7  10 

^^^^1 

I    703.966 

1  11    0 

201,734 

0  IS    7 

90.5.700 

1    7    4 

^^^H 

1   583,471 

1     1  10 

357,182 

1    10  10 

940,653 

I    4    7 

^^^^H 

■  704.892 

1    5    5 

702,696 

2  17    8 

],  407. 588 

1  15    3 

^^^^1 

■  7S8.0fi2 

1     6    1 

931,615 

3  12    7 

1,689,667 

2    0    3 

^^^H 

■  M0.8A8 

1  10    8 

669.209 

2    9    5 

1,610.067 

1  16    5 

^^^H 

■  981.961 

1  10    7 

7W,636 

2    9    6 

1.6S6,587 

1   16    4 

^^^^1 

868.923 

1     »    0 

767.i>00 

2  U     1 

1,636.829 

I  13    9 

^^^^1 

7t^.04l 

1     2    9 

550.660 

1   15    2 

1.341,601 

1     «    8 

^^^H 

904,477 

I     5    0 

.344,414 

1     0    8 

1.248,891 

1     4    0 

^^^H 

798,383        12    4 

583.786 

1   13    2 

1,382.169 

1     5  II 

^^^^1 

1,    874.077 

I     3  10 

444,72;* 

1     4    0 

1,318,800 

1     3  II 

^^^H 

KU120,446 

1     9  11 

790,491 

2    0    7 

1.916,937 

1  13    6 

aawl 

Mft  always  been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  provide  the  resi-  PubUcnwi 
mi  incorporated  towns  with  parka  and  reserves  for  public  !^^ei. 

■ 

mion,  and  the  City  of  Sydney  contains  within  its  boundaries 

^^1 

Ktent   of    parks,   squares,   and  public   gardens  larger   than 

^^1 

Ho  most  of  the  great  cities  of  the  world  without  regard 

^^1 

ito   area.      Tl»ey   cover   altogether   748   acres»   or   26   per 

■ 

fcof  the  whole  of   tho  city  proper.      In  addition  to  these 

1          lio                                                                                              , 

■ 
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The  Natlon&l 
riurk. 


T<jin|>aRij>'  oni] 

pcmi&nun't 

toininontL 


reserves,  the  Lnhftbitanta  of  Sydney  have  Uie  nse  of  780  warn, 
formerly  reserved  for  tlie  water  supply  of  the  city,  but  now  known 
OS  the  Centennial  Park.  This  magnificent  reci*pation  ground  has 
been  cleared  and  planted,  and  is  laid  out  with  Avalks  and  drives, 
80  that  it  is  likely  to  become  a  favourite  resort  with  the  citizena 
The  suhurbaji  municipalities  are  also  well  provided  for,  as  they 
contain  1,790  acres  of  public  parks  and  reserves,  dedicated  to,  or 
purchased  for,  Uie  people  by  the  Governmeut,  or  3*1  per  cent  of 
their  aggregate  area. 

In  addition  to  these  re«er>*eH,  the  Government  dedicated  to  the 
people,  in  December,  1879,  a  large  area  of  land,  situateti  within 
easy  distance  of  the  metropolis.  This  estate,  now  known  as  tlie 
National  Park,  with  the  additions  sul^set^jnently  made  in  1680  and 
18S3,  contains  a  total  ai-ea  of  36,320  aci'es,  surrounding  the 
picturesque  bay  of  Port  Hacking,  and  extending  in  a  southerly 
direction  towai'da  the  mountainous  district  of  Ulawanm.  It  ■ 
covenid  with  niagnificejit  virgin  forests,  the  acenery  is  ehamun^ 
and  its  bi^auties  attract  thousands  of  visitors. 

In  the  country  distiicts,  reserves  extending  often  over  one 
million  acres,  have  been  proclaimed  as  temporary  commcsSr 
whilst  considerable  ai*ea.s  havo  been  from  time  to  time  dedicatnl 
as  permanent  comnion.s  attached  to  inland  townshipft,  which  arv 
otlierwiso  well  provided  witli  parks  and  reserves  wtthiu  tbdr 
boundaries. 

The  expenditure  for  purchasing  and  maintaining  public  pariEi 

and  recreation  reserves  in  the  metropolitan  and  country  distncM 

from  January,  1880,  to  June,  1892,  was  as  follows  : — 

Metropolitan—  

Centennial  Park :£198.277 

Botanic  Gnnlens    „ „.     73,901 

UovHmmcnt  lioinutu .^...     31,673 

Garden  Palace  (frounda  13,546 

All  other  Reservet    „ 2S&,81 1 

ToUl „ 59S.50« 

Country  Diiitricto „ 132,518 

National  Park  ..„ - 34,526 

Totfcl  ^ ^ £7e«,551 
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PART  XV, 
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Defence. 

EW  South  Wales  was  garrisoned  with  British  troops  from  impafW 
.  iiarriioa. 

Uw  lime  of  itH  foundation  iih  a  colony  until  tlie  year  1870. 

For  part  of  the  years  1870  and  1871  the  Colony  was  without 

regular   troops,   its  defence  being  entirely   in  the  hands  of  the 

volnntcer  force.    In  1S71  a  local  regular  defence  force  was  enrolled, 

comprising  one  liatt^ry  of  artillery  and  two  companies  of  foot, 

the  latter^  however,  were  disbanded  in  the  following  year.     The 

lanwjt  artillery  was  strengthened  by  a  second  battery  in  167C, 

by  a  third  in  1877.     To  sujjpleaient  the  Imperial  troops  in 

AustraliA  a  volunteer  force  was  enrolled  in  1854,  Great  Britain 

Wn\g  Lnen  at  war  with  Kuasia.     The  Act  authorizing  the  entab- 

li&hineut  of  the  force  wna  \S  Vic.  Na  8.     The  original  strengtli 

of  tlus  curpH  was  one  troop  of  cavalry,  one  battery  of  artillery, 

and  six  companies   of   foot,   but   with   the  termination   of   the 

Crimean  war  this  force  practically  ceased  to  exist     A  few  years 

later,  in  1860,  tlie  volunteer  movement  was  revived,  and  a  second  volunteer 

ruoTemeiiK. 

foroe  enrolled,  couaisting  of  one  troop  of  mounted  rifies,  three 
^■tfi  I  if  II  of  artillery — two  stationed  at  Sydney,  and  one  at  New- 
^^(itle — and  twenty  companies  of  infantry,  fourteen  of  which  were 
recruited  from  Sydney  and  its  aulmrbs,  and  six  from  the  country 
<ll»tricte.  The  total  atrength  of  all  amis  was  about  1,700  men. 
In  1868  the  force  was  reorganized  under  the  Volunteer  Regulation 
A.et.  paa>«d  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  year.  In  187^  a 
ttrrtber  reorganization  of  the  volunteer  ti*oops  of  the  Colony  took 

pimee  npon  a  plan  drawn  up  by  Sir  William  Jer^'ois,  and  in  1885 

ftsi  additional  force  of  reserves  was  enrolled. 
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BefttiHw  forces 
or  the  Colon>. 


Ferrauient 
ForcA. 


The  defence  forces  of  the  Colony  compHse  three  distinct  branches 
— the  Permanent  or  Kegular  Military  Force,  Volunteers  or 
Partially-paid  Force,  and  Reserves.  The  Permanent  Force  consista 
of  general  staS*,  artillery,  suhmorine  miners,  and  inedicai  staff 
corpa  The  mounted  infantry  wa&  disbanded  ^u  July,  1890.  The 
Volunteers  consist  of  artillery,  engineers,  submarine  miners, 
infantry,  mounted  infantry,  cavalry,  naval  brigade,  and  naval 
artillery  ;  white  the  Reserves,  which  are  purely  volunteer  corps^ 
comprise  infantry  only  at  present. 

Tlie  Permanent  Force  comprises  a  general  staff  of  8  cou- 
mis6i9ned,  30  non-commissioned  officers,  and  3  rank  and  file,  and 
22  commissioned  oflicers  of  artillery,  56  non-commissioned  officers, 
.  and  478  rank  and  tile.  The  medical  stalT  corps  consists  of  2 
commissioned  and  2  non-commissioned  officers,  and  1 1  rank  and  file. 
There  are  also  1  commissioned  oflicer  in  the  submarine  miners,  1 
non-commissioned  officer,  and  19  rank  and  file,  the  whole  force 
thus  numbering  633.  The  rates  of  pay,  exclusive  of  allowances 
of  the  regular  artillery,  apart  from  the  permanent  staff,  were  for 
the  year  1891  : — Colonel,  X730  ;  lieutenant-colonel,  £ibO  ;  majors, 
£312  to  £383;  capUins,  £238  to  £275;  lieuteoants,  £200  to 
£238  ;  brigade-surgeon,  £472;  staff-surgeon,  £365  ;  sergeants  from 
48.  to  10s.  per  diem;  corporals,  3s.  4d.  per  diem;  bombardiers 
3&  2d.  per  diem  ;  trumpeters,  2b.  3d.  per  diem  ;  master  gunners, 
7s.  to  10s.  per  diem ;  gunners,  2s.  3d.  per  diem;  the  submarine 
miners  are  paid  on  the  same  scale  as  the  artillery-,  and  the  total 
cost  was  £79,349.  The  artillery  man  the  batteries  guarding  the 
harbours  of  Sydney,  Botany  Bay,  and  Newcastle,  mount  guard  at 
the  vice-regal  residence,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  usoally 
appertain  to  a  garrison.  The  troops  ore  a  fine  body  of  men  ;  the 
minimum  height  at  which  recruits  are  accepted  is  5ft.  Bin. 

Volunteer  Force.      The  Act  authorizing  the   establishment  of   a  volunteeir    forco 

was  assented  to  on  the  24th  July,  1854,  and  the  Act  continued  J 
in  operation  with  various  modifications  until  1878,  when  the  " 
land  forces  of  the  Colony  were  remodelled  ;  and  further  alterations 


took  place  in  1888.  The  voluuteer  force  -was  retained,  but  a 
s^rstem  of  payment  was  introduced  in  lieu  of  the  indirect  re- 
muneration by  a  land  grant  of  60  acres  for  five  years  continuous 
efficiency, -which  obtained  previous  to  1878.  The  ages  at  which 
recruits  for  the  volunteer  force  are  taken  are  between  1 8  and  40 
years.  The  volunteer  force  of  the  Colony  consists  of  six  arms 
in  addition  to  tlie  permanent  staff,  and  the  total  strength  of  the 
force  is  9,805  men  of  all  ranks.  The  staff  numbers  1 13,  of  whom 
11  belong  to  the  permanent  ntaff  (unattached)  and  3  to  the 
honorary  staff,  S  are  medical  officers,  and  20  noD-cominissioned 
officers  and  71  rank  and  file  belong  to  the  Medical  Staff  Corps. 

The  artillery  consists  of  532  men  of  all  ranks,  of  whom  29  are  ArtUiery, 
commissioned  and  111  non-coramiasiou<^d  officers,  with  383  privates, 
besides   which   there   are    1  commissioned,    7    non-commissioned 
officers,  and  1  orderly-room  clerk,  on  the  permanent  staff.     The 
men  are  distributed  in  four  districts,  the  strength  of  each  being : — 

Sydney 3<M 

Newcastle    01 

WollongODg. 66 

BuUi fit 

6.32 

The  engineers  are  located  in  Sydney,  and  number  119  men  of  Hn(rine«ii 
all    ranks,    viz.,    7   commissioned   officers,    20   non-commissioned  miDert. 
officers  and  buglers,  and  92  sappers.     The  submarine  miners  are 
also  located  in  Sydney;    they  com[>rifie  7  commissioned  officers, 
20  non-commissioned  officers  and  buglers,  and  88  privates,  or  115 
of  all  ranks. 

The   infantry    forces  are  distributed   over   fivo  districts,    the  intoDtxr* 
strength  of  each  district  being — 

Sydney     721 

Western 643 

Northern , , 703 

Southern 321 

Soutb-westem     311 

2,699 


4-0 


Hount«<l 
inl&otry. 


ObTAlry. 


OonuninariAL 
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This  arm  comprises  128  commissioned  officers,  310 
misHionetl  ollicers,  4  conimibBione<I,   2Q  iion-conmtiBKionecl  offieen 
and  -i  orderly-room  clerks,  on  tLe  permanent  staff,  and  2,'2'i 
privates  and  buglera 


Tlie  mounted  uifantry  were  only  established  in  188S.     They 
number   17   commissioned  officers,  38  non-commis.sioned  officer! 
1  couuuissionrd,  6  non  commissioned  officers,  and  I  ordcrly-ron 
clerk,  ou  tlio  permanent  staff,  and  326  privates  and  buglers,  at 
are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Sydney   

Weaturn  Diijtrict  . 
Northern  District. 
Southern  District. 


« 
144 

143 


The  cavalry  provide  their  own  horses  and  equipment,  tlieO 
uniforiir  and  arms  being  provided  by  the  Government,  Thej 
are  equipped  as  ordinary  light  cavalry.  The  force  consists  d 
19  commissioned  officers  and  t)5  non-conunissioned  officers^  beaida 
1  commissioned,  7  non-commissioned  officers,  oiul  1  urderly 
clerk,  on  tlio  permanent  staff,  and  330  ]irivates  and  trumpctiertb 
It  is  distributed  through  foui*  districts  : — 

Sydney   „ 41 

Southern  District. , 158 

Wc»tcm  District 50 

North«n  District 170 

413 

There  is  a  Ktnall  Conmiissariat  and  Transport  Coq>s  comprising! 
1  comniibsioncil  and  7  non-commissioned  officers,  and  30  privates 
and  trumpeters,  and  1  uou-comuiijeioued  officer  on  the  permaneat 
staff,  a  total  strength  of  39. 

Besides  the  Volunteer  force  described  above,  thereare  the  renuin? 
of  an  unpaid  Volunteer  reserve,  with  a  strength  of  105  men  oitil 


RIFLE  C03U»AXIES. 


nuika  They  oonaist  of  o  oommiKsionfid  aud  3  non-commissioned 
otfkwrt  mod  84  privates,  besides  3  commissioned  and  10  non- 
conUBittioned  officers  on  the  permanent  statf.  They  are  all  stationed 
in  Sydney,  with  the  exception  of  1  oornmissioned  and  4  non- 
oonMDiBincmed  officers  of  the  permanent  8ta6*  in  the  Northern 
Disiriei.  The  reserves  have  been  nearly  all  merged  into  the 
partudly-paid  force,  or  rifle  companies ;  they  are  provided  vHh 
armii  and  e^uipmont,  and  each  company  is  granted  an  allan*ance 
for  iacidental  expenses. 

To  rank  as  an  efficient,  every  volunteer  must  serve  for  nine  days  Bfflcienry-? 
continuouHly  in  camp,  ami  for  two  detached  clays,  together  with 
oertAin  spocitirU  haLf-Uays  and  night  drillii,  duruig  the  year.  Tlie 
artillery  art?  required  to  attend  11  out  of  16  half-ilay  parades, 
inclmHng  shot  practice.  The  engineers  must  attend,  in  addition 
to  the  continuous  training,  9  out  of  1 4  half-dny  panules,  and  9 
night  dnlla;  the  suhmarine  miners,  15  out  of  22  half-Hay  parade«, 
and  the  infantry,  0  out  of  13  half  day  jtarades^  and  a  course  of 
musketry.  Fay  in  granted  to  all  ranks  according  to  a  sliding 
Kcale.  GanoerB,  sappers,  and  privates  receive  lOs.  for  each  day 
of  oontinnons  training,  and  a  like  sum  for  each  detached  day's 
parade;  for  a  half-dny  panulc  58.  is  paid,  and  for  a  night  parade  2s. 
In  addition  to  these  sums,  every  volunteer  po&siug  through  the 
musketry  course,  and  qualifying  as  a  marksman,  is  granted  15s.  ; 
if  as  a  Er&t-clasa  shot,  10s. ;  and  if  as  a  second-class  shot,  oa. ; 
with  a  bonus  of  X2  if  he  qualifies  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  an 
efficient. 

In  1888  a  system  of  riBe  comfmnies  was  cstablisheil,  and  at  the  aiflc  Comi«ui< 
end  of  1891  then*  were  90  companies,  compriaing  5,281  men,  dis- 
tributed tlirough  the  Colony  as  follows  : — 

OoiiiiNuiiM.       M«o. 
MoiropoUtAD.  Weitem,  and  Southern  Districts  ...     GO  3,511 

Northern  Dirtrict  30  1,770 


Total 


90 


5,281 


No«l  Forces. 


Hftvol  Brigade 


Natral  Artillery 
VoluntMtrs. 


New  South  Wales  has  no  navy  of  its  own,  with  the  exception 
of  the  corvette  "  Wolverene,"  armed  with  sixteen  60-pounder 
muzzle-loading  rifled  guns,  in  addition  to  which  two  5-inch  breech- 
loading  Armstrong  guns,  two  rjuick-firing  3-pounderR,  and  two 
Nordenfeldts  have  been  added  to  the  vessel's  orMiument  during 
1891,  with  the  view  of  aSbrding  the  men  the  necessary  facilities 
for  ncquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  these  weapons.  Besides 
the  ''  Wolverene"  there  arc  two  small  torpedo  steam-launches,  the 
"Acheron"  and  the  "Avemus,"  the  defence  of  its  coast  being  in 
the  liands  of  the  Britisli  ships  on  the  Australian  station^  and  of 
the  Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron.  Tlie  naval  forces  of  the 
Colony  comprise  631  men  of  all  ranks,  116  being  officers  and 
petty  officers,  with  515  A.B.'s,  bandsmen,  and  buglers. 

The  Naval  Brigade  was  first  enrolled  in  1803.  It  was  originallv 
intended  to  operate  chiefly  for  coastal  defence,  but  hitherto  it  has 
been  employed  mostly  as  a  light  artillery  land  force.  Quite 
recently  it  has  been  occasionally  put  to  its  proper  use  by  beioj; 
drilled  in  naval  manoeuvres  on  board  tlje  "Wolverene''  during 
short  cruises  at  sea.  The  force  consists  of  20  commissioned 
officers,  24  petty  officers,  15  midshipmen  and  cadets,  3  gnnneiy 
instructors,  and  276  classed  as  A.B.  Of  these  men^  282  are 
stationed  in  Sydney  and  56  at  Newcastle. 

There  is  another  arm  of  the  naval  service  known  as  the  Naval 
Artillery  Volunteers.  Its  duty  is  to  man  and  work  any  gunboat 
available  for  this  service,  or  serve  as  field  artillei-y  if  other  sen-ico 
be  not  available.  The  Government  supply  anus  and  uniforms, 
and  allowed  in  1891  a  subvention  of  £1,098  for  military  instruc- 
tion and  ordinary  expenses  incidental  to  the  working  of  such  a 
corps.  The  strength  is  27-1  men  of  all  ranks,  including  16  officers, 
1  warrant  officer,  28  petty  officers,  200  A.B.'8,  3  buglers,  and 
26  in  the  band. 

In  connection  with  tlie  Naval  Defence  Forces  there  are  also 
3  staff  officers,  11  officers  and  men  in  charge  of  the  "Wolverene," 
and  5  in  charge  of  the  two  torpedo-boats. 


TOTAL  DEFENCE  FORCES. 


In  addition  to  the  land  and  naval  forces  euumcrat(*d,  the 
Ordnance  Store  Department  consists  of  I  ogsistant  commissary 
gvueral  of  ordnance,  1  deputy  asHistant  conitnissary  general  of 
ordnance,  1  visiting  surgeon,  and  69  men. 

Tlie  total  defence  forces  of  the  Colony  number   11,141   officers  toui  Defence 
and  men,  distributed  as  follows  ; — 

linjiilar  Mifitary  Force : — 

General  SUIF 41 

Artillory 556 

Submarino  Miners    21 

Medical  SUff  Corpe 15 

633 

Vt^untf^r  Force : — 

Permanent  Staff    U 

.  Medical  SuffCorpi 99 

Honorary  Staff 3 

Cavalry 413 

Artillery 632 

KngiiiMra U9 

Submarine  Miners 115 

Moant«l  Infantry 389 

Infantry .^ 2,099 

Rc8or%c« 105 

Rifle  Compaoiea    6,281 

Commiasariat  and  Transport  Corps 39 

9,sa5 

Aam/  Forrfg : — 

Naval  Defence  Force  Staff 3 

H.MX'.S.  '*\Vol\'erono' II 

Naval  Drigoile   338 

Naval  Artillery  Volunteers     274 

TorjteUu  Boata — *' Acheron "  and  *'Avcmua"   5 

631 

Ordnance  Store  Department 72 

Grand  Total 11.141 


A  cadet  force  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  lias  existed 
for  many  years,  but  in  1890  it  was  reorganized,  and  placed  on  a 
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better  £oobuig.  Tlie  objuct  xd  the  raovemeDt  is  to  train  the 
rising  male  population  to  the  use  of  arms.  In  adilitlou  to  tho 
cor]>8  belongiug  to  tb«  Public  Schools,  somo  of  the  leading  CoU«gv« 
and  Hi«^h  Schoola  have  cadet  enndinpnta.  The  total  strength  <rf 
the  whole  force  at  the  oiul  of  1891  was  about  7,600.  Of  this 
Dumber  6,889  l>elong  to  the  Poblio  Schools.  Included  in  tbe 
latter  figures  are  10  on  the  Permanent  Staff. 

ituroon  The  expenditure  by  tlie  State  during  1891  on  defftnce  works 
and  tlie  Permanent  and  Volunteer  Military  forces,  amounted  to 
X270,239,  and  was  distributed  as  follows : — 

£ 

G«DcraIStafi 8.209 

MilitAry  Instracton »...»»..  l,i!S5 

Artillery  Force 00,473 

Fcrmaueiit  tSnbaaahne  Minors  ...»  ........  3,450 

Pennaot'iit  Mounted  Infantry   -.„.....««,.,.  ISS 

Works  of  1  >efenco - ^ 2Sw220 

Voluntoer  Force    „ „.«^....  128.377 

Naval  Erjgode  5,463 

Naval  Artillery  Volunteers    1.U98 

Training  Ship  "Wolverene" -. X203 

Torpetlo  Offence  I,2SB 

Ordnance  and  Hjirrack  Department 32,244 

Cocr.iuandiug  Eagiueer    -«—- .  3,057 

Permanent  Medical  Staff  Corpi    2,707 

Total  £279.230 

Whntevfr  opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  present  conJition 
of  tho  defences  of  the  Colony  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very 
Itvr^L*  sum  of  money  has  been  expended  u]>on  them.  The  details 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  respecting  the  earlier  defences  of  tbt- 
hai'bour  of  Port  Jackson,  such  as  Fort  Phillip,  where  the  Obsw- 
vatory  now  stands,  Fort  Macquarie,  and  Fort  Denison,  which, 
with  the  batteries  at  Dawes'  Point,  Kirribilli,  and  Mrs.  Macquane's 
Chair  were  thought  to  i*ender  Sydney  almost  impregnable  sooiA 
forty  years  ago,  when  the  ponderous  artillery  now  in  use  had  not 
been  Invented.     The  returns  of  expenditure  for  military,  naval, 


E 

^ 

KXPEyBITtTJCE  OK  DEPEXCE. 

"i 

and  defence  purposes  since  the  year  1  ^60 

arc,  liowever,  available,  and               ,^^m 

are  appendeil  hereto.     It  will  be  observed  that 

iuring 

the  thirty-             ^^H 

two  years  no  le&s  than  ^3,131,066  was  expended  from  the  Con-              ^^^ 

an  average  of 

£97,800 

per  annum,  for              ^^^| 

theie  services  : — 

■ 

V.i 
if 

ll 
f3 

Tona. 

Yaar. 

4 

TMkt.                        ^^H 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^H 

1800 

30,134 

30,134 

1877 

81,130 

6.49 

^H 

.         1861 

38.035 

36,035 

1878 

C.S,716 

7,32' 

^^M 

lWt2 

30,703 



39,7W 

1S70 

95,720 

8,58! 

9       104.309               ^H 

i«fia 

3S,£m 

i.n43 

40.237 

1880 

04,631 

0,94 

■>                        ^^M 

1H04 

17.483 

019 

18.402 

1881 

00,079 

7.ia 

^^M 

1865 

19.035 

2,050 

21.085 

1882 

D4.46H 
J24.701 

17,60< 

^^M 

lSf)6 

17»570 

3,944 

21,5L»f> 

1883 

26,88 

^^1 

1807 

'20,500 

3.055 

24,  ir..^ 

ISSI 

100,30r 

15,62 

7                              ^^M 

1S68 

32.334 

3»660 

3.-.,fKM 

188.') 

101.840 

22,45 

^^1 

isee 

29.148 

4,000 

33.157 

1886 

239.727 

25.75 

3       265.480              ^H 

1870 

27.5^5 

3.837 

31.362 

1887 

284.471 

30.30 

^^H 

1M71 

17.800 

4,416 

22,312 

1888 

149.246 

20,79 

170.043              ^^M 

1872 

82.0(Mt 

4,427 

37.303 

1K80 

196.201 

10.97 

^^M 

1873 

.10;  842 

5.116 

Si%058 

1S30 

22fl.713 

11.41 

D                 ^^M 

1«74 
187^5 
III7« 

01,300 
61,153 
45,804 

5.482 
."i  441 

66,848 
66,504 
M,2U 

1801 

268.100 

11,04 

^^M 

5,317 

TotaL 

2,847.284 

2S3,7» 

1 

2  s,mMK         ^^ 

•Oum  Mftlndtide  £121.090  Awt»1hn  Continuvnt  to  tli«  Soadan.                                     ^^H 
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honn  money 
eirpended  on 
dcloncc. 


In  addition  to  the  sums  paid  out  of  current  revenue  a  li 
amount  of  loan  money  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  forti 
ficatioiiK,  wliich,  it  ia  expected,  will  serve  for  the  protection 
future  as  well  as  the  preeent  generation  of  colonists.      The  det 
of  this  expenditure  are  as  follow : — 


Previooa  to  1871 £181.164 

£ 


1871 43,S01 

1872 24,466 

1873 35,134 

1874 22 

1875 368 

1876 4,506 

1877 3,733 

1878 33,227 

1879 21,270 

18S0 14,582 

ISSl  22,540 

1882 39,757 


1883 24,819 

1884 4,6S3 

1885 54.729 

1886 61.814 

1887 8,350 

1S88 22.2M 

1889 56,440 

1890 46.982 

1891 in.896 


Totol  to  1891...  £816,481 


KftVktSUUon  in 
rort  Jackwn. 


Another  source  of  expenditure  to  the  Colony  is  that  dt 
the  Naval  Station  in  Port  Jackson.  An  arrangement  was  modft 
with  the  Imperial  authorities  by  which  the  Government  of  tii» 
Colony  undertook  to  give  up  Garden  Island  for  the  purposes  of  ft 
naval  station,  and  to  erect  thereon  the  requisite  buildingn;  alsotft 
provide  certain  other  accommodation  required  for  the  use  of  tlM 
war-vessels  in  the  hai-bour.  In  consideration  of  this,  it  was  agree 
on  the  other  side,  that  Sydney  should  be  the  hcad-quortors  of  Uit 
Australian  Heet,  and  also  that  the  Iuij>cnal  Government  should 
give  up  all  their  claim  upon  certain  lands  and  buildings  owwd 
by   them   in   the   Colony.     Those   included,   among   others,  ihfl 


AUSTRALASIAN  ATTXILIAKT  SQUADBON. 

Paddington  Barracks,  the  Domain  and  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the 
old  Commissariat  Stores,  as  well  as  other  valuable  properties.  In 
carrying  out  the  works  at  Garden  Island  and  Kirribilli  Point 
the  following  expenditure  ba«  been  incurred  : — 

Year.  Amoant 

1885 642 

1886 33,028 

1887 1S,431 

1888 52,013 

1889 15,674 

1890 42,400 

1891 42.201 


Totiil  to  end  1891 202.198 


It  thus  appears  that  the  total  amount  spent  by  the  Colony  of  Total  Axpendi. 
^^  ,  ture  for  deleno«l 

^ew  South  Wales,  for  defence  purposes,  since  the  beginning  of  pttT»»«- 

the  year  1860,  to  the  end  of  1891,  was  £4,310,745,  or  an  average 

of  about  £134,800  per  annum.     The  items  which  make  up  this 

auiount  may  be  recapitulated  thus  : — 

£ 
From  Conaoli<Iate<l  Kevenne  3,13I,06G 

Frora  Loans — On  Fortiflcations  and  Warlike  Stores 816,481 

From  lioana— For  Kaval  Station,  Port  Jackson 202,198 

Value  of  Land  iilienate<l  in  virtue  of  Volunteer  lAnd 

Orders,  c<jmpiited  at  £1  2>vr  aci-e  161,000 


Grand  ToUl   4.310,745 


I 

f  tJndrr  the  provisions  of  the  "  Australasian  Naval  Force  Act,"  AuBtraiMian 

I       which  was  assented  to  on  20th  December,   1887,  all  the  colonies  Squadron. 

have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Biitish  Crovernment  for 

the  payment  of   a  pro  rata  subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  an 

Australian  Auxiliary  Squadron.     The  total  subvention  to  be  paid 

bj  all  the  colonies  amounts  to  £01,000,  of  which  New  South 
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Fortlflcatlon* 


Wales  will  contribute  about  £27,000.     The  fleet  consistB  of  tire 
fust  cruiflerB,  and  two  torpedo  gunboats,  as  represesited  by  the 
"  Archer"   (iuiproved   type)   and   "  Kattlosnake'*   classes  of  tie 
British   navy;  of   these,    three   cruisers   and    one  gun-boat  will 
always  bo  kept  in  contmisaion,  the  remainder  being  licld  in  reserve 
in  Australasian  ports,  but  ready  for  comaiission  whenever  circum- 
Htances  may  require  their  use.      The  vessels  in  i-escg-ve  at  the 
present  time  are  the  Mildura,  the  Wallaroo,  and  the  Karrakatta. 
The  agreement  is  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  shall  then,  or 
at    the    end  of  any   subsequent   ye-ar,  be    tenninable,    provided 
two  yooTB'  notice  has  been  given.     The  veasols  have  been  built 
by   the   British    Governmeot,    but    the    Australasian    Colonies 
will    pay    the    interest  on   their   prime    cost   at   the   rate   of  5 
jter   cent,    provided   such   payment    does   not    exceed   X35,000. 
The  colonies  are  also  to  pay  the  actual  charge  for  maintenance 
as   mentioned   above.      On   the   termination   of    the   agroemeDt 
these  vessels  will  remain  the  property  of  the  Imperial   Govern- 
ment.    The  strength   of  the  fleet  already  in  Australian  waten 
will   be   maintained.      The   vessels   specified   in    the  agreemenC 
between  Great  Britain  anfl  the   Colonies  are  to  be  in  additioD  to 
these.     The  Australasian  squadron  is  commanded  by  tlie  Admirtl 
on  the  Australian  station,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  Sydnev, 
where  a  residence  is   provided   for   him   by   the   Colony.      Tb* 
s(]imdron,  particulars  of  which  will  he  found  on  pago  480,  arrivwl 
in  Port  Jackson  on  5th  September,  1891. 

Kxtonaive  fortitications  have  been  erected  at  various  importtnt 
ppints  on  the  coast.  Sydney  has  two  lines  of  defence,  and  is  deeoHKl 
almost  impregnable  ;  Botany  Bay  forming  the  southern  defence  of 
Sydney  is  strongly  fortilietl,  as  also  is  Newcastle,  the  great  cOil 
port  of  the  Colony.  Also  at  Bnlli  and  Wollongong  in  the  SouUi 
Coast  District,  fortifications  have  been  erecte<l. 


The  following  is  a  list  both  of  the  Imperial  war- 
the  Australasian  station  under  Kear-Admtral  Lord  Charles  Bootit 
and  of  the  ve-saels  of  tljc  Australian  auxiliary  squadron: — 
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PART  XVI. 


Constitution  and  Government. 


THE  record  of  New  South  Wales  an  a  Crown  Colony  l>elong8 
moro  to  history  tliaii  to  current  statiatics.     It  is  therefore 
not  propoiied,  iii  tlie  following  sketch,  to  deal  with  matters  prior 
to  the  establisliinent  of  Responsible  Government,  though  a  brief 
M    narrative  of  the  early  historj'  and  settlement  of  the  country  will 
be  found  in  the  0[>ening  pages  of  this  volume. 

The  present  form  of  govemraent  was  inaugurated  about  thirty-  Pr««ntinod« 
seven  years  ago,  the  *'  Act  to  confer  a  Constitution  on  New  South  «««•  *"  ^^^ 

IWalei,  and  to  grant  a  Civil  List  to  ITer  Mftjesty,"  having  received 
tbeBoyal  assent  on  the  IGth  July,  1855.     Tliis  important  statute 
-was  proclaimed  in  Bydney  on  the  34th  of  November  of  the  samo 
year,  and  at  once  came  into  ojMiration.  sweeping  away  entirely 
the  former  systcni,   and   constituting  an  elective  representative 
Chamber,  thus,  by  the  granting  of  equal  privileges,  making  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  the  equals  of  their  countrymen  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire.     The  ties  which  l)ound  the  Colony  to 
the   Empire  were  in  no  way  loosened,   for  the  Constitution  Act 
«uply  conceded  to  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  the  same 
rights  which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  of  taxing 
I   themselves,  and  of  being  governed  by  Ministers  responsible  to  a 
i   Parliament  electe<l  by  the  people.     Tlie  authority  vested  in  the 
■pDvereign  remains  the  same  as  before,  though  the  mode  of  ite  TfaoSororoisn- 
"  exercise  is  widely  different     The  Sovereign,  previously  to  Respon- 
•ible  Govenunent,  exercised,  through  the  Governor,  almost  deqwtic 
2n 
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Laworuu'iod 
In  Cjueun's 


powfir.  This  official,  in  timos  pnst,  unitod  in  himself  tho  execative 
and  IcgiHlutivG  functions,  and  personal  liberty  and  independenoe 
were  to  uo  smiill  degree  in  his  power.  With  the  establibhiDont  of 
Besponsible  Goveruineut^  this  state  of  things  ceased,  and  the 
greatest  measure  o£  individual  liberty  is  now  found  compatiVIc 
with  the  full  protection  of  public  rights.  The  readiness  viih 
which  the  peoj)lo  of  the  Colony  atlapted  themselves  to  the  foms 
and  practice  of  their  new  govcmment  was  not  a  little  remarkable, 
and  fully  justiiied  their  aasuniption  of  its  priTilegea. 

All  laws  are  enacted  in  the  name  of  the  Queen,  '*  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  Legislative  Assembly,'* 
the  Governor,  as  the  Royal  Deputy,  giving  the  assent  of  tbp 
Sovereign  immediately  to  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  reserving  them 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign,  if  he  thinks  fit  In  order 
that  the  Constitution  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  well  t« 
consider,  under  distinct  heads,  the  several  elements  of  which  th^ 
Goyemment  and  Letrislature  consist 


TBE  QOVERNOR. 

How  appointed.  Previously  to  the  year  1879  tho  Governor  of  the  Colony  w»s 
appointed  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal ;  but  in  thtf 
year  the  practice  was  discc^itinued  by  the  advice  of  Sir  A\it^ 
Stephen,  given  during  the  tenure  of  office  of  Sir  Hercules  Robinaon. 
The  change  was  first  earned  out  in  tlie  appointment  of  Lord 
Augustus  LoftuB.  The  office  of  Governor  is  now  constituted  br 
permanent  Letters  Patent,  and  by  a  standing  CommisKion,  instewl 
of  as  fomicrly  by  letters  issued  jiro  fuic  vice  only.  The  Ooverwf 
receives  his  appointment  at  present  by  Conimisaion  under  tlie  Roytl 
sign  manual  and  signet,  which  recites  tho  Lettera  Patent  ol  Ac 
29th  April,  1879,  as  well  as  the  instructions  issued  (under  sign 
manual  and  signet)  in  further  declaration  of  the  Queen's  '*  villsnd 
pleasure."  TIio  original  Letters  Patent,  thus  recited  and  enforwi 
declare  that  the  Governor  ia  directed  and  empowered  •*  to  do  wA 


execute  all  things  that  belong  to  his  oilice  according  to  the  teuor 
of  the  Letters  Patent,  and  of  such  Oouimmion  as  may  be  issued  to 
him  under  our  sign  uanual  auU  signet,  and  according  to  such 
instructions  as  may  from  tiiao  to  time  be  given  to  him  under  our 
sign  manual  iind  siguet,  or  by  oui*  order  in  our  Privy  Council,  or 
by  us  through  one  of  our  Principal  Secretaries  of  StJite,  and  to 
such  laws  as  are  now  or  shall  hereafter  be  in  force  in  the  Colony." 
By  a  custom  which  has  now  long  prevailed  no  Governor  is  allowed 
to  retain  hia  office  longer  than  six  years.  Should  the  CrOTcrnor 
die  or  become  incapable  during  his  tenure  of  office,  or  be  remove<l 
before  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  or  should  he  have  occasion  to 
leave  tlie  Colony  for  any  considerable  [)eriod,  the  Government 
IB  to  be  administered  (1)   by  the  Lieutonant-Govomor ;  or,  if  Uouteiiftnt- 

Oovomor. 
there  be  no  Lieutenant-Governor,  (2)  by  an  Administrator  to  Vje 

appointed  accoixiing  to  the  pru>isionu  of  the  Letters  Patent  and 

instructiona.     The  present  Lieutenant-Governor  is  Sir  Frederick 

Matthew    Darley,   who  was  appointed  by  a  Commission,  dated 

23rd  November,  1891. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Administrator,  TheAdml 
is  empowered  by  his  Commission  to  execute  the  olfice  of  Governor 
during  any  temporary  absence  of  the  Governor  from  the  Colony  ; 
but  the  Governor  may  not  be  absent,  except  in  accordance  wit^ 
tlie  terms  of  his  instructions.  He  may  not  leave  the  Colony 
without  the  Queen's  special  leave,  unless  on  a  visit  to  the  Governor 
of  a  neighbouring  colony,  for  a  period  exceeding  one  month  at  a 
time,  nor  exceeding  in  tlie  aggregate  one  month  for  every  year  of 
bis  service ;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  Governor  may  leave  the 
Colony  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  mouth  without  its  beiiig 
reckoned  aa  a  departure,  if  he  shall  have  previously  informed  the 
Executive  Council  m  writing  of  his  intention,  and  appointed  a 
deputy  to  act  for  liim  till  his  return.  This  deputy  must,  in  the 
first  inatftace,  be  the  Lieutenant-Governor ;  but  if,  from  any  cause, 
his  aervicea  are  not  available,  the  Governor  may  appoint  whom  he 
pleMfis  as  hia  deputy. 
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The  Governor's  functions,  according  to  the  Letters  Patent, 
Commission,  and  Instructions  may  he  recapitulated  as  follows : — 

The  Governor  is  the  custodian  of  the  Great  Seal,  under  which 
all  Crown  grants,  Jtc,  must  pass. 

The  Governor  has  th*>  appointmprt  nf  his  own  Coimcil — the 
Executive.  He  is  also  to  summon  that  Council,  and  is,  ordinarilr 
its  Fi'esident;  but  in  his  absence  some  other  member  maj  be 
nominated  to  preside.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  appoint  some 
member  of  the  Ministry  permanent  Vice-President,  who  presides 
in  the  absence  of  the  Governor. 

The  Governor  is  the  fountain  of  honour  within  the  Colony,  aincr 
to  him  belongs  the  power  to  appoint,  in  the  Queen*s  name,  all 
Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  CommissionerB,  and  other  *'necf«- 
sary  officers  and  Ministers"  ;  and  he  may  remove,  by  virtue  of  hi* 
powers  as  Viceroy,  fi'om  the  exercise  of  his  oflBce  any  official  bo 
appointed. 

The  Governor  is  also  ^he  depositaiyof  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
within  the  Colony,  having  it  in  bis  power  to  pardon,  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally,  any  offender  convicted  in  New  Sooth 
Walen.  He  can  also  remit  fines,  penaltios,  and  forfeitures  due  to 
the  Crown,  but  he  cannot  pardon  or  remit  on  the  condition  of  the 
offender  voluntarily  leaving  the  Colony,  unless  the  offence  bos  been 
a  political  one  oiily.  In  all  capital  cases  until  recently  the  fiiuJ 
responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  death  penalty  shoald 
be  carried  out  rested  aolely  with  the  Governor,  but  by  a  n*« 
arrangement  which  has  beei»  iigree<l  to  by  all  the  Au8trala»i*n 
colonies  such  final  power  is  now  exercised  by  the  Governor 
"with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council."  This  placet  the 
proceiture  of  these  colonies,  in  regard  to  capital  cases,  on  sinulB.r 
lines  to  the  system  that  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  force  in 
Canada.  Its  adoption  waa  suggested  and  strongly  urged  by 
Lord  Onslow,  the  former  Governor  of  New  Zealand,  and  Lord 
Kiiutsford,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the  roccnt 
Salisbury  AdmiiilstrntioD,  ascertained  the  views  of  the  various 


Aastndasian  colonies  upon  tlie  subject.  It  being  found  that  tliey 
all  accepted  the  proposal  as  an  improvement  upon  the  practice 
then  exifiting,  a  circular  des|>atch  was  sent  to  each  colony  with 
instructions  for  its  adoption.  The  new  system  was  iirst  used  in 
New  South  Wales  towortls  the  end  of  October,  1 892. 

The  Governor  is  also  vested  with  the  authority  of  the  Crown, 
enabling  him  to  nominate  the  members  of  tho  Upper  House  of 
the  Legislature^  and  to  summon,  pt*oroguo  to  a  future  day,  or 
dissolve  "  any  legislative  body"  existing  in  the  Colony. 

His  instructions,  however,  provide  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  oovemor  wtt 

above  powers  the  Governor  is  to  act  by  the  advice  of  the  Execu*  Ekccuttvc. 

tive  Council  in  all  cases,  except  those  whose  nature  is  such  that 

in  his  opinion  the  public  service  "would  sustain  material  prrjii- 

dicoy"  or  in  matters  too  trivial  to  submit  to  the  Council,  or  **  too 

urgent  to  admit  of  their  advice  beiug  given  f  but  in  all  such 

urgent  cases  he  must   communicate  to  tlic  Council  as  soon  as 

practicable  the  measures  taken  by  him,  and  his  reasons  for  acting. 

It  is  expressly  pixivided,  however,  that  the  Governor  ma}',  if  he 

think  fit,  disregard  the  oilvice  of  the  Executive  and  act  in  dire<?t 

0[jpoaition  to  the  d(K:1arcd  will  of  liis  advisers,  but  in  such  cases 

he  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole  circumstances 

for  the  information  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

The  Governor  acts  as  Viceroy  as  regards  giving  the  Royal  assent  Gmonior 
1  -1        1       T       •  1  -ri'ii     f      viceroy  u 

or  vetoing  Acts  passed  by  tho  Legislature,  or  reserving  Bills  for  ruKnnu  Koysi 

the  special  consitleration  of  the  Sovereign.     The  instructions  deal 

at  large  with  this  matter,  but  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  be  guided 

to  a  large  extent  by  the  advice  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 

There  are  eight  different  classes  of  Bills,  however,  to  which  the 

Governor  is  liound  to  refuse  the  Royal  assent.     They  are  : — 

(1.)  Divorce  Bills  (that  is,  private  bills  divorcing  particular 

persons). 
(2.)  Bills  making  any  kind  of  grant,  gratuity,  or  donation  to 

the  Governor. 
(3.)  Bills  aBectiiig  the  currency. 


Aeti  regnlatinff 
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(4.)  Bills  imposiug  difTGrontial  duties,  vhicli  are  not  in 

anco  with  the  "Aostralian  Colonies  Duties  Act,  1873." 

(5.)  Bills  apparently  coutraiy  to  Imperial  treaty  ob1igatKm& 

(6.)  Bills  interfering  with  the  diaciplino  or  oontrnl  of  Her 
Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces  employed  in  the  Colony. 

(7.)  Bills  of  great  iiuportaiice,  or  cxtraonlinary  in  their 
nature,  whereby  the  Royal  prerogative,  or  the  rights 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  residing  beyoiid 
the  Colony,  or  the  tra<le  and  shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  its  dependencies  may  be  prejudiced. 

(8.)  Bills  containing  proviNions  to  -which  the  Royal  assent  bts 
alr^^ady  been  refused,  or  whieh  htive  been  once  disallowed, 
unloBS  they  contain  a  clause  Huspending  their  operation 
until  the  Queen's  pleasure  has  bec^ii  signified,  or  tinlws 
the  Governor  is  satisfied  that  there  is  urgent  neceBcity 
for  bringing  any  sxich  Bill  into  immediate  operation,  io 
which  case  he  is  empowered  to  assent  to  the  Bill  on 
behalf  of  the  Queen,  if  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  inconsistent  with  Imperial  treaty  obligaticoi; 
and  in  every  such  case  he  is  required  to  transmit  the  Bill 
to  Her  Majesty,  together  with  his  reasons  for  aaMtLtbg 
to  it. 

Tlie  following  Acts  of  Parliament  regulate  the  action  of  the 
Governor  in  assenting  to  Bills  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  or  reeerring 
them  for  the  consideration  of  the  Sovereign  : — 5  and  G  Ylc.^  sees. 
31-32,  cap.  76  ;  7  and  8  Vie.,  sec  7,  cap.  74  ;  and  13  and  14  Vic, 
cap.  59,  sees.  13,  32,  and  33.  The  effect  of  these  enactments  is  to 
deprive  any  reserved  Bill  of  all  force  and  legKlity  until  the  Queen'i 
assent  thereto  has  been  fonnally  communicated  to  the  Governor; 
and  power  is  given  to  Her  Majesty  to  veto  any  Bill  to  which  th* 
Governor  has  assented  on  her  behalf  within  two  years  after  the 
receipt  of  such  Bill  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Coloniw,  in 
which  case  the  Bill  is  to  be  declared  null  and  void  by  measa^  of 


DISSOLUTION  OP   PAiatAMENT 


the  Governor,  and  proclamation.  Reserved  Bills  are  to  bo  laid 
before  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  and  Uie  Queen  may  allow  them  or 
not  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  day  on  which  thpy  were 
reserved  hy  the  Governor.  The  Qaeen's  OAtient  to  reserved  Bills 
may  be  transmitted  by  telegram. 

By  the  Act  7  Vic,  No.  16,  all  Acts  of  Parliament  which  become  summoning  of 
law  are  required  to  bo  registered  by  the  Registrar-General  within 
ten  duys  of  their  so  becoming  law. 

The  nbove  is  a  summary  of  the  powers  and  daties  of  the 
Govenior,  as  delined  by  his  instructions  and  the  Letters  Patent,  but 
ftdditional  duties  have  boen  imposed  upon  him  by  the  Constitution 
and  Electoral  Act,  In  accordance  with  these  enactments  he 
must  summon  the  Legislative  Assembly,  appoint  the  President  of 
the  Legislative  <]'ouncil  ;  prorogue  or  dissolve  Parliament ;  appoint 
kia  ministers  propria  motxi ;  also  appoint,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Executive,  all  public  offioera  whoso  appointment  is  not  vested  in 
beade  of  departments ;  issue  all  warrants  for  tlie  |>aymeut  of 
utoney  ;  issue  the  writs  for  general  elections,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker,  issue  writs  to  iill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
A  If  imbly.  He  also  ajipoints  all  retuniing-officers,  and  issues  the 
writs  for  additional  members  provided  for  by  the  expansive  clauses 
of  the  EUectoral  Act. 

In    summoning,    proroguing,    or   dissolving    Parliament,    the  DinoiuUoD 

of  PvUuuBnt. 

Ooremor  usually  acts  according  to  the  advice  tendered  him  by  the 
Cabinet,  Irat  he  is  in  no  way  bound  to  do  ao  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  has  sometimes  declined  to  >je  guided  by  his  Ministers.  This, 
however,  has  never  happened  except  in  respect  to  granting  a  dis- 
solution.  As  to  summoning  or  proroguing  a  diSerenoe  of  opinion 
is  hardly  likely  to  arise.  The  i-elations  established  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  are  in  accordance 
with  the  time-honoured  precedents  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
which  may  be  thus  defined.  The  Cabinet  must  be  chosen  from — 
**(1)  Members  of  tlie  Legislature  ;  (2)  Holding  the  same  political 
vidWB,  and  chosen  from  tbo  party  possessing  a  majority  in  the 
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Houso  of  Commons ;  (3)  Carrying  out  a  concerted  policy ;  {i) 
Under  a  cotumoa  responsibility,  to  be  uignified  by  a  collective 
reyij^natiou  in  the  event  of  Parliamentary  censure ;  and  (5)  acknovr- 
leJgiug  a  common  subordination  to  one  Chief  Minister." 

The  Imperial  rule  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a 
Government  is  bound  to  resign,  is  as  follows : — Censure,  inTo]Tiiig 
loss  of  ollice,  rests  entirely  with  the  Lower  House,  or  popnW 
branch  of  the  Legislature.  Henco  directly  a  Ministry  fails  to 
command  a  majority  of  the  Uoueo  of  Commons  it  mu&t  give  place 
to  another.  Wont  of  conBdence  in  a  Cabinet  may  be  shown  ia 
three  ways  :  first,  by  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  or  a  specific  declan- 
tioii  of  wont  of  confiJence ;  secondly,  by  a  vote  disapproving  of 
some  act  of  the  Government ;  or  tliirdly,  by  the  rejection  of  somft 
inijioi*tAnt  measure  introduced  by  the  Ministry.  In  any  of  iheat 
cases  Ministers  must  either  resign,  or  appeal  to  the  country^[ 
they  can  get  the  Sovereign  to  saactiou  a  new  election. 

These  rules  have  been  virtually  adopted  in  New  South  Wales, 
nnd  the  undoubted  right  of  the  Governor,  as  the  depositary  of  tbe 
Royal  prerogative,  to  i-efuse  to  grant  a  dissolution  if  ho  think  6t, 
has  been  more  than  once  exercised.  In  March,  1877,  Sir  Herccla 
Kohiuson  refused  to  grant  a  dissolution  to  Sir  John  Robertson, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  also  declined  to  enable  Sir 
Henry  Parkes  to  go  to  the  country.  The  reason  alleged  in  owh 
case  was  thit  the  Assembly  refused  to  make  provision  tor  tht 
expenditun  of  the  yeai*.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  grare 
responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  Governor  in  the  exercise  of  tb« 
unquestioned  right  of  granting  or  refusing  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  in  the  cases  mentioned  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  acted  within  his  powers.  Tlie  Viceroy  ii 
the  conservator  of  tlie  rights  and  interests  of  the  whole  popuUtioD, 
and  it  must  be  evident  that  grave  evils  would  ensue  should  a  dis- 
solution take  place  before  supf^lies  had  been  granted. 

The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  such  an  important 
function  of  the  Governor,  and  he  is  so  liable  on  some  occasions  to 
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have  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  liiin  in  connection  with 
it,  tliat  it  will  be  well  to  quote  at  length  the  inntructions  recently 
received  ujwn  this  jx)int.  Tlie  mode  of  procedure  in  capital  cases 
has  already  been  referred  to,  and  in  other  cases  the  Governor  is 
instructed  not  to  pardon  or  reprieve  any  offender  without  receiving 
the  advice  of  one,  at  least,  of  his  Miiusters ;  and  in  any  case  in 
which  Bucli  pardon  or  reprieve  might  directly  atfect  tlie  interests 
of  the  empire,  or  of  any  country  or  place  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Goveronieut  of  the  Colony,  the  Governor  shall,  before 
deciding  aa  to  either  pardon  or  reprieve,  take  those  interests 
specially  into  his  own  personal  consideration  in  conjunction  with 
mch  advice  as  aforesaid.  In  another  part  of  his  instructions  the 
Governor  is  permitted  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
Executive  Council  **  if  he  see  sufficiiMit  cAuse/*  but  he  is  to  report 
any  such  matter  to  the  Sovereign  without  delay. 

One  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  exercise  by  the  Governor  GwemorM 

CummaDdcr- 

of  the  Royal  prerogative  is  subject,  practically,  to  the  control  of  J^^*' "'  "'*" 
the  Legislature,  occurs  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  office 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Governor's 
jfowera  in  this  regard  are  detined  and  regulated  by  tlie  31ilitary 
and  Naval  Forces  Regulation  Act  of  1871,  which,  after  providing 
for  the  raising  and  maintenance  of  a  standing  force,  goes  on  to 
rest  the  supreme  command  in  the  ^'  Governor,"  which  title,  in  the 
interpretation  clause,  is  defined  to  mean  *'  the  Governor  witlk  the 
advice  of  the  Executive  Council,"  unless  the  context  shall  otJiertcise 
indicate.  Full  powers  with  relation  to  the  Volunteer  Force  are  also 
bestowed  on  the  Governor  by  the  Volunteer  Regulation  Act  of 
1867,  but  in  this,  a^  in  the  former  statute,  **  Governor**  only  means 
"  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council,''  if  ''**» 
meaning  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  subject-maittr.  It 
will  at  once  be  seen  that  these  are  both  important  limitations,  as  in 
certain  imaginable  contingencies  the  Governor  is  left  free  to  act 
on  his  own  responsibility.  This  places  the  Governor  almost  in 
the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  England  (when  such  an 
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officer  exists,  which  is  vory  seldom,  the  control  of  the  army  osu&U/ 
being  vested  in  Generals  commanding-iti-chief)  ;  that  is,  he  has  at 
times  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  anuetl  foroe  of  the  Colony.  Thi« 
power  is  |>eculifir  to  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  British  Coloni 
the  Governor  possessea  no  more  jx>wer  over  the  military  than  hft 
does  over  any  ci\il  department  of  the  service.  The  position  of  tlje 
Governor  as  Captain-Gonera.1  docs  not,  however,  give  him  jwirer 
to  take  the  direct  command  of  Imperial  troops,  should  any  such  lie 
stationed  in  the  Colony. 

As  rogarfls  the  far  more  importAnt  power  of  the  Governor  to 
proclaim  martial  law,  different  opinions  are  held.  Bnt  thnrc  ii 
no  doubt,  as  the  power  has  not  been  conferred  by  any  statute  in 
force  in  the  Colony,  that,  if  it  exists,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  pn- 
rogative.  The  necessity  for  proclaiming  mnrtial  law  lias  h«pp3T 
never  occurred  since  the  advent  of  Responsible  OovcrnmeTit. 


THE  EXECUTIVE. 
The  Executive  Council  is  composed  of  the  ten  Ministers,  nomelT : 
The  Colonial  fiecretiuy,  the  Treasurer,  the  Attomey-Gcneffml,  tbr 
Secretary  for  Lands,  the  Secretary  for  Public  Works,  the  MmiMr 
of  Justice,  the  Minister  of  Public  Tnstruction,  the  Secretarr  for 
Mines,  and  tlie  Postmaster-General,  with  sometimes  n  Vic<^P^l«- 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  who  is  without  a  portfolio.  HkOB 
form  the  Cabinet,  and,  of  course,  are  refipousible  to  ParlianusDt 
The  Ministry,  as  the  advisers  of  the  Governor,  must  also  leUin 
liis  contidence,  but  practically,  this  is  seldom  likely  to  bo  with- 
drawn, so  long  as  they  can  command  a  working  majority  La  Ab 
Assembly,  The  Governor  may  dissolve  Parliament  ulthoacl)  ^^ 
Ministry  have  not  sustained  a  defeat,  and  in  this  cnse  the  contioitfd 
existence  of  any  Government  would  dcpund  directly  ou  the  vot»<rf 
the  constituencies,  but  such  a  contingency  can  happen  but  seldom. 

It  is  rare  for  more  than  one  Minibter  to  be  selected  from  tfe 
Upper  House,  altliough  at  the  present  time  there  are  two»  »w^ 
it   will   thus    be   seen   that   the   principle  of    the  responailtiii^ 
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of  members  oC  the  Ooveniment  to  Parliament  is  fully  carried  )iiiiist«ni 

r«sponaih|o  to 

ouL  For  every  act  of  the  Governor  as  Viceroy  some  Minister  I'liriiamantv 
is  responsible  to  Parliament ;  and  even  in  matters  of  Imperial 
intereat,  where  the  final  onus  rests  tipon  the  Governor,  he  him- 
sdf  is  responsible  to  the  Imperial  Government^  whose  mem- 
bers are  under  the  control  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  so  that 
110  loophole  is  left  for  the  exercise  of  any  arbitrai'V  act  The 
Crown,  except  in  two  instances  (appeals  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  bestowal  of  titles),  acts  towai*ds  the  Executive  through  its 
representative,  the  Governor ;  and  so  long  ago  as  the  inception 
of  Responsible  Government,  Earl  Grey  declared,  in  an  official 
despatch,  that  he  should  make  "a  judicious  use  of  the  influence, 
ratjier  than  of  the  authority,  of  his  office,"  which  wise  maxim  has 
usually  been  followed.  Bat  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  when  his 
saoctioD  is  requested  to  any  illegal  proceeding,  the  Governor  is 
bound,  without  question,  to  keep  the  law,  though  ho  may  thereby 
be  brought  into  hostile  relations  with  the  Calunet  Sir  Michael  S^JltL™ 
Uicks-Beach,  in  a  oommunication  to  the  Goveruor-Creneral  of 
Canada  in  1879,  clearly  laid  down  the  doctrine  tliat  the  Governor 
of  any  British  Colony  "has  an  unquestionable  constitutional  right 
to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  if  from  any  cause  he  feels  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  do  so."  Tliis  does  not  militate  against  the  doctrine  of 
rHsponMbility,  for  if  the  Ministry  appointed  by  the  Governor  do 
not  poBsess  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  they  cannot  liold  offico, 
and  henco  the  Governor  will  be  forced  to  give  way,  or  else  per- 
severe till  he  can  select  a  Ministry  which  the  Assembly  will 
accept  The  final  control  will  thus  be,  aa  in  every  other  case, 
vith  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  matters  of  routine 
the  Qovetnor  will  necessarily  act  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
and  in  laost  cases  rt^latiug  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  depart- 
tnentit,  he  will  adopt  even  the  individual  recommendations  of  the 
Ministere  by  whom  they  are  severally  controlled. 

As  regards  matters  of  purely  Imperial  interest  the  Governor  is 
TQsponaible  to  the  British  authorities  for  their  due  conservation. 
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If,  in  oonsequonco  of  his  action  on  any  such  matter,  lie  is  involvi 
in  a  dispute  with  his  Ministerg,  he  ie  bound  to  refer  them  to 
Sovereign,  should  his  action  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Coloi 
Office.     If  liis  conduct  is  not  approved  of  in  England  lie  would  modst^ 
likely  be  recalled.     lb  follows  from  this,  that  in  no  case  can  tl 
Governor  bo  held  to  be  responsible  directly  to  Parliament  for] 
his  conduct.      Ilia  Ministers  are  roaponsible,  Imt  jtersonally  he  li 
only   to  render  an  account  to   the  Crown   itsolf,  that  is,  to  thr. 
Imperial  Parliament. 


Ulll«>M 


The  Executive  Council  cannot  discharge  any  function 
duly  summoned  by  the  Governor,  and  at  least  two  memben, 
besides  tlie  Governor  or  presiding  member,  are  present  to  form  « 
quonim.  Formal  minutes  are,  of  courae,  kept  of  all  proceedings 
The  Executive  Council,  oa  at  present  comttituted,  is  as  follows  :— 


Premier  and  Colonial  Secretory. 

Colonial  Trcaaurcr 

Attorney-ticneral    

Sevretary  for  Lands  

Secretary  for  Public  Works 

Minister  of  Public  Inatractiou 

Minister  of  Jastice    

PoBtmAster-General   

Sccretarj'  for  Mines    

Vice- Preai tic nt  of  the  Executive 
Council  aiiil  Repi-estiitativeof 
the  GovenKnent  in  the  Le^iaU- 
tive  Council  (withoutpurtloho) 


The  Hon.  Sir  George  Kichaid  DibtM» 

K.<:.M.a. 

The  Hon.  John  Sec. 

The  Hon.  I-^Imnnd  Barton,  QtC. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Copelaod. 

The  Hon.  William  John  Lyne, 

The  Hon.  FranciA  Bathurst  Sotlur. 

The  Hon.  RichArd  Ktlvrord  O'Coentfr. 

The  Hon.  John  Kidd. 

The  Hod.  Thomas  Michael  Slattcrj. 


The  Hon.  Sir  Jutiaa  Salomon*.  Q.C 


Since  the  introduction  of  Kesponsible  Government  there  fasTO 
been  twenty-seven  Alinistries,  the  average  tenure  of  office  beiii^ 
one  year  and  four  months.  Kine  Government*  have  been  dw- 
placed  by  votes  of  censure,  expressed  or  implied,  and  three  rpsigned 
through  having  been  defeated  on  imporluiit  moiLsures  of  polift; 
while  two  retired  on  ha\'ijig  been  savetl  from  defeat  only  by  tlio 
Speaker's  casting  vote,  and  three  oUiers  tlirough  a  motion  for  tb« 
adjournment  of  the  House  having  been  carried  against  thto* 
Three  Ministries  were   merged   into   the  succeeding  ones;  fiw 
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iresigned  without  a  direct  vote  having  be«n  earned  against  them, 
Ifcut  in  consequence  of  not  possessing  a  working  majority;  and  ouo 
Oovemment  fell  to  pioces  through  internal  dlBagreements. 

THE  PAULIAMENT. 
It  seeras  a  singular  omiHsion  in  the  Constitution  Act  that  no  RelAtivcpo«< 
definition  is  given  of  the  relative  nowers  of  the  Leinslative  Council  houbm 
ftnd  Legislative  Assembly.  Such  is  the  fact,  but  no  inconvenience 
has  arisen  thereby,  since  by  common  consent  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  procedont«  regulating  tlit"  proceedings  and  relations,  inter 
$€1  of  the  two  Ilouses  of  the  Imperial  Pariiament  shall  be  followed, 
pa  far  as  applicable,  in  New  South  Wales.  The  Constitution  Act 
brovides  that  all  money  bills  shall  bo  introduced  in  the  Lowet* 
Stousc  only.  The  important  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
fttfinncd  two  hundred  years  ago  and  constantly  enforced  ever  since, 
that  '*all  aids  and  supplies,  and  aids  to  Her  Majesty  in  Pariiament 
are  the  sole  gift  of  the  Commons,  and  it  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
ItJie  Commons  to  dii'ect,  limit,  and  appoint  in  such  bills,  the  endtt, 
purposes,  considerations,  conditions,  limitations,  and  qualifications 
(»f  such  gmnts,  which  ought  not  to  be  changed  or  altered  by  the 
[Bouse  of  Lords,"  is  also  lield  to  be  in  force  as  regards  the  Parlia- 
knant  of  this  Colony,  and  has  always  been  recognized  and  acted  upon. 

The  two  Houses,  however,  do  not  possess  the  most  imj>ortant  of  J.i.^iJJU'^rjJiui 
l^e  privileges  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  namely,  the  right  of  ^"^"^  t^"'*™P*' 
punishing  for  contempt,  although  the  Legislative  Assembly  has, 
m  one  occasion,  punished  one  of  its  members,  for  conduct  assumed 
dishonorable  beyond  its  precincts,  by  expelling  him.  As 
la  disorderly  conduct  within  the  walls  of  the  Chaml>er  it  has 
m  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  aJlirmed  by  the  Privy  Cotmcil, 
ihat  the  Assembly  only  j^iossesaes  the  [wwer  of  suspending  a 
leiol'Cr  for  disorderly  conduct  for  the  period  of  the  sitting  at 
•hich  such  conduct  took  place.  A  member  may  be  also  removed 
»m  the  House  by  order  of  the  Speaker  if  he  persists  in  obstmc* 
Ion  or  contemns  the  Standing  Orders ;  but  fortunately  this  course 
Eluks  seldom  been  renderecl  necessary. 
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Witnesses  may  be  summoiied  io  give  evidence  before  either 
House,  or  before  oommittees  of  the  Ooancil  or  Assembly^  tha 
necessary  powers  for  compelling  their  attendance  having  been  oca- 
forrod  by  an  Act  passed  in  1881.  Any  person  disobeying  ft 
summons  may  be  arrested  on  a  Judge's  warrant,  and  the  tnaxiaum 
penalty  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  is  imprisonment  for 
calendar  month. 

As  regards  the  maximum  number  of  members  of  the  Le^^sktiva 
Council  no  limit  is  assigned  by  the  Constitution  Act^  although 
the  minimum  number  ia  fixed  at  twenty-one.  It  will  he  seen  tbftt 
this  gives  power  to  a  Govomor  to  quash  any  possible  obstruction 
on  the  ])art  of  the  Council  to  the  will  of  the  Govemmeut,  and  iht 
Lower  House  by  "swamping"  the  Council.  Such  a  prooeediug, 
however,  can  hardly  be  held  to  be  allowable,  except  under  extreme 
circumstances.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  au  attempt  to  '^awaoip" 
tlie  Council  was  made  during  one  of  the  premierfihip&  of  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Cowper,  but  public  opinion  condemned  the  couthj 
most  strongly,  although  the  somewhat  peculiar  ciruumstanc«  d. 
the  case  were  thought  at  the  time  to  justify  the  Govemor's  sctiOD. 
The  authorities  in  England  severely  rebuked  the  Governor  (Rir  John 
Young)  for  the  course  he  had  taken,  and  since  then,  "  swaxoping" 
the  Cuuucil  has  never  been  seriously  entertained,  nor  is  there  muck 
chance  that  it  will  ever  again  be  attempted.  The  principle  in  het 
has  been  aftirnied,  on  the  basis  of  an  understanding  entered  into 
between  Sir  John  Young  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  diy 
(of  both  sides  of  the  House),  that  tlie  members  of  the  LegishtiTt 
Council  should  be  limite<l  to  a  convenient  number,  and  thfttDO 
nominations  should  ever  be  made  merely  for  the  porpcm  Cif 
strengthening  the  party  which  happens  to  be  in  power.  A  ^tu^ 
lock  between  the  two  Houses  is  provided  against  by  the  univonal 
feeling  that  the  As&embly  represents  the  will  of  the  people^  ftuJ 
in  suck  case  the  Council  would  certainly  have  to  give  way  totbt 
deliberate  will  of  the  people's  representatives.  The  Coaacil  v 
intended  as  a  check  to  hasty  legislation  ;  and  it  doubtlem  aeCiV 
a  useful  **  brake"  to  violent  party  feeling. 


USGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 


TBE  LEQISLATJVB  COUNCIL. 
As  Wore  stated,  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  are  nonii-  S?"**'5'i°n  "* 

'  ^  I-  the  LeeiiloUve  • 

naleJ   by  the  Governor,   the   miaiiuum  number  composing  the  Co^"^^- 

House  being  fixed  at  tweutynDne.     No  limit  na  to  numbers  is  fixed 

by  the  Constitution  Act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 

already  described  tlio   number  ia  practically  kept  down  by  tho 

exclusion  of  all  purely  political  appointmenta.     As  the  number  of 

membt^rft  of  the  Asaembly  has  l>eeii  greatly  increased  in  pur&uaiice  of 

the  "expansion"  clauses  of  tlie  Act,  the  present  number  of  members 

composing  the  Council  (seventy-foui)  will  not  be  consideivd  an 

unfair  proportion,  aa  the  increoac  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  as 

that  of  tho  Assembly.     The  members  mu»fc  be  of  full  age,  and 

either  natural -born  or  duly  natumlized  subjecta  of  the  empire. 

Four-fifthfi  of  the  members  must  bo  persomt  not  holding  any  paid 

otiice  under  tlie  Crown,  but  this  ia  not  heltl  to  include  officers  "in 

Her  Majesty's  sea  and  land  forces  on  full  or  half  pay,  or  retired 

officers  on  pensions."    Tliough  the  appointment  is  for  life,  a  member 

may  resign  his  seat,  and  he  also  forfeits  it  by  absence  from  two  Memben 

may  rcclfni. 
cx)nbecutive  sesaiona   without  leave,  by  becoming  naturalized  in 

a  foreign  State,  by  becoming  bankrupt,  by  becoming  a  public 
contractor,  or  defaulter,  by  being  attainted  of  treason,  or  being 
oonviuttid  of  felony,  or  any  infamous  crime.  Tlie  Governor  appoints 
And  removes,  if  considered  neceasary,  tlie  Pi-esideut,  who  may 
speak  in  debate,  but  can  only  give  a  casting  vote.  An  attendance  (Quorum. 
of  one-third  of  the  members  on  the  roll  was  nt?cc«aary  to  constitute 
ft  quorum,  but  an  Act  has  since  been  carried  to  reduco  tho  pro- 
portion to  one-fourth.  The  Council  must  hold  a  sitting  at  least 
once  in  every  year,  and  no  greater  interval  than  twelve  montlia 
must  elapHe  between  session  and  session.  The  proceedings  are 
regulated  by  standing  orders,  which  nre,  in  the  main,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Assembly,  the  latter  being  framed  on  the  model 
of  the  mies  obtaining  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  member 
may  ait  or  vote  till  he  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiai;ce,  or  the 
afErmation  prescribed  in  lieu  of  that  oath. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  60VERNBIENT. 


THE  LEOISLATIVh  ASSEyfRLY. 
The  Lower  House  of  Parliament  is  elected  hy  manhood  sufirag^f 
all  natural  born  or  naturalized  male  subjects  of  the  fall  age  of 
twenty-one  years  being  entitled  to  vote,  the  numlxr  of  electorate's 
being  al  jireacnt  seventy-four,  retuminj^  HI  members.  Tlie  qnali- 
tication  of  electors  is  derived  eitlier  irom  actual  residcncf;  in  an 
electorate  or  ownership  of  a  freehold  or  leasehold  therein.  The 
following  are  the  rules  applying  to  each  of  the  two  cases : — 

1.  Any  pci*80n  claiming  a  right  to  have  his  name  on  the  cleetAral 
roll  in  respect  of  residence  must  prove  that  at  the  time  of  the 
collection  of  the  roll  he  resided  in  the  electorate  in  question,  aod 
had  done  so  for  six  moutlis  previously. 


2.  Any  person  who  claims  in  respect  of  property  must  aaO» 
that  at  the  time  the  electoral  list  was  made  up,  and  during  the 
preceding  six  monihs : — 

(a.)  He  is  and  has  been  holder  of  a  freehold  or  leasehold  esUM 
of  the  clear  value  of  £100,  or 

(b.)  He  is  and  has  been  in  the  receipt  of  rents  and  profits  of 
the  nnnual  value  of  £10,  arising  from  freehold  or  lease- 
hold pro|K»rty,  or 

(c.)  Occupies  and  has  occupied  a  house,  warehouse,  offioe, 
shop,  room,  or  building,  either  with  or  without  UnJ 
attached,  of  the  anniml  value  of  £10,  or 

(d,)  Holds  and  has  held  a  Crown  lease  or  license  for  pastom! 
purposes  within  the  electoral  district 

The  six  months  occupation  is  not  required  to  be  of  the  same 
premises,  provided  he  has  occupied  continuoueily  several  sets  of 
premises  of  the  required  value  he  is  entitled  to  vote. 

A  man  must  be  possessed  of  one  or  other  of  the  above  qualiti* 
cations  to  entitle  him  to  vot«  in  any  electorate ;  but  he  can  only 
have  one  vote  in  each  elcctorato,  no  matter  how  many  qualificatioM 
he  has  in  that  electorate.  If  he  is  qualified  in  several  electorattn 
he  is  entitled  to  have  his  name  on  the  electoral  roll  in  each. 
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A  persoD  is  disabled  from  voting  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  Disabiuue*, 
any  of  the  following  disqualilications  at  the  time  of  making  out 
the  electoral  roll : — 

1.  Being  of  unsound  mind. 

2.  Being  in  receipt  of  eleemosynary  aid. 

3.  Having  been  convicted  of  treason,  felony,  or  other  infamous 

crime,  unless  he  has  eithur  received  a  free  or  conditional 
pardon,  or  has  served  his  sentence. 

4.  Being  in  the  military  or  naval  servico  on  full  pay.     Mem- 

bership in  a  volunteer  or  militia  corps  does  not  disqualify. 

5.  Being  a  police  magistrate  or  member  of  the  police  force 

(including  the  Inspector-General). 

The  "  expansion  clauses"  of  the  Act,  as  they  are  calle<l,  provide  "  Expftniioi 
that  when  an  electorate  wiiich  has  previously  returned  only  one  Eitctoiai  Aot 
member  has  3,000  names  on  its  electoral  roll,  or  when  one  which 
returns  two  members  is  possessed  of  5,000  voters,  or  one  which 
returns  three  has  reached  8,000,  such  electorate,  in  each  case,  is 
entitled  to  return  an  additional  member ;  but  the  Governor  must 
first  notify  the  fact  by  proclamation  in  the  Gazette. 

Any  natural  l)om  or  duly  naturalized  subject  of  Her  Majesty  Qiuuincatioc  ror 
is  capable  of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  subject  A^'mWy. 
to   the  lame  disc^uoli&catioiui  us  for  voters,  with  the  following 
adilitiona]  oaes: — 

1.  He  must  not  be  a  member  of  the  Lctpalative  Council. 

2.  He  must  not  hold  any  office  of  prolit  under  the  Crown, 

either  for  a  term  of  years  or  during  pleasure. 

3.  Htt  must  not  be  in  any  way  interested  in  any  contract  for 

the  public  service. 

By  the  *' Constitution  Act  Amendment  Act  of  188i"  theoffrceoC 
disqualiiication  of  persons  holding  office  of  profit  was  declared 
not  to  apply  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  or  other  member  of  the 
Ministry.  The  third  disfjualification  also  does  not  api)]y  to  any 
contract  made  by  a  company  consisting  of  more  than  twenty 
2i 
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penoiuk    If  any  dis(|uaiifiod  person  i>hoald  be  elected  the  tAtcta/ 
ia  voidod  by  the  House,  and  should  such  person  presume  to 

vote  he  Is  liable  to  a  fine  of  j£500. 

By  an  Act,  assented  to  on  tho  2lat  September,  1889|  niembere 
of  the  Assembly  are  allowed  the  nnia  o£  ;&300  per  aanam  to 
reimburse  them  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  tfaeit 
Parliamentary  duties. 

Before  taking  his  seat  each  member  must  take  the  oath  d 
allegiance  in  the  prescribed  form,  or  make  an  affirmation  in  Uca  d 
it.  A  member  may  resign  his  seat  at  any  time,  and  he-is  held  td 
have  vacated  it  under  any  of  the  following  conditions  : — AfaKOQl 
during  a  whole  session  without  leave,  naturalization  in  a  foroigl 
country,  bankruptcy,  being  a  defaulter,  or  convicted  of  trensooi 
felony,  or  any  ether  infamous  crime. 

The  Act  37  Vic,  No.  7,  provides  that  no  Assembly  can  prolon 
its  existence  beyond  the  term  of  thi'ce  3'earB.  One  sessiDn,  i 
least,  must  be  held  every  year,  and  twelve  months  must  not 
elapse  between  any  two  sessions.  On  meeting  after  a  genen 
election,  the  drst  business  is  to  elect  a  Speaker,  who  bos  only  I 
casting  vote.  Twenty  of  the  members  (exclusive  of  the  Hpealnf 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Writs  for  general  elections  must  be  made  i-etumable  n< 
than  thirty^five  clear  days  after   the  date  of   the  proch 
dissolving  the  former  Parliament.     Writs  for  general  elecftk 
and   also  for  vacancies  occurring  between  a  general  el«cticm 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  despatch  of  business,  are  issus 
by  tlie  Governor.     For  all  other  elections  the  writs  aie  \i 
the  Speaker,  imlcss  absent  from  the  Colony,  or  unless  no  Speuki 
has  yet  been  elected,  when  the  Governor  signs  these  writs  ia  U 
manner  to  the  others, 

Election  is  by  ballot,  the  names  of  those  entitled  to 
compiled  once  a  year  and  published  for  general  information. 

The  firat  Parlinment  elected  under  the  Constitution  Act  melt  OH' 
the  22ud  May,  1856,  just  six  months  after  the  prodamacum  o' 
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tbe   CoxutitutioiL       Its  duration,    unless   Parliamviit    should   be  i^nn^onor 

P&rliainmL 

previously  ]nrorogued,  was  onginally  Bxed  at  five  yoars,  but  in 
1$74  ail  Act  vras  passed  establishing  triennial  ParlinnientH,  which 
has  erer  since  remained  law.  Siiice  the  inauguration  of  Rospon- 
siblc  Government  there  have  been  fifteen  appeals  to  tho  people, 
so  that  it  will  be  seen  the  duration  of  each  Assembly  has  not 
»veraj;ed  t»ven  the  shorter  period  of  life  to  which  its  existence  is 
now  limited.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  duration  of  each 
Parliament  elected  under  Constitutional  Government 

Duration  of  Parliaments  ainoo  the  Establishment  of 
Keeponsible  Government. 
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Fint  

$«oortid  ... 

TDiird 

Foiirth ' 

Fifth 

Sixtii 
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Ninth 

Tenth 
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Fourteenth 
Fifteenth  . 
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1901 
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1970 
1S72 
1875 
1 877 
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1887 
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Avorago 
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27 
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1 

0 

19 
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2 
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3 

10 

0 
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1869... 
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0 

22 

3  Feb.. 
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2 

0 

7 
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1874.. 

2 

6 

20 

12  Oct.. 

1877  ... 
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8 
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1880.. 
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13 
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1 
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The  amount  of  interest  displayed  by  the  electors  in  the  exercise  inUrwiitto- 
of  their  franchise  is  very  considerable,  though  the  proportion  of  el«ctioiit. 
vot<«  reoordcMl  may  not  appear  to  sustain  this  view.  At  the 
general  election  of  1891  the  total  number  of  voters  on  the  electoral 
rolls  wa»  305,456,  or  10  voters  to  every  36  jwrsona  in  the  com- 
munity. In  seven  electorates,  with  19,559  electons,  returning 
•even  members,  tliere  were  no  contests.  The  remaining  67 
electorates,  returning  134  members,  corapiised  285,897  electors, 
and  of  these  only  184,091,  or  64*4  per  cent,  recorde<l  their  votes. 
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Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  some  of  the  electoral  districts  many 
electors  can  only  record  their  votes  at  considerable  inconrenieu 
to  themselves,  and  to  this  cause,  combined  with  tho  fact  that  th« 
number  of  non-resitlcnt  voters  is  very  considerable,  rauat  be  assigno 
the  apparently  low  percentage  of  votes  recorded. 

Tlie  number  of  males  of  full  age,  compared  with  the  lota 
population,  is  very  large,  the  proportion  at  the  last  census  beinj 
29  per  cent  Tlie  unnibcr  of  pernons  entitled  to  vote  under 
system  of  universal  sutlVage  which  prevails  amounts  to  Dearly  - 
per  cent,  of  the  total  population,  there  having  been  314,1 
persons  on  the  clcctornl  roll  for  1892-93.  The  average  number  o 
electors  per  member  at  tlio  time  of  the  last  jrencral  election  in  1J?9 
was  ii,166,  and  the  estimated  population  to  each  member  was  ?,04i 
The  Kubjoined  table  gives  the  result  of  all  the  general  election! 
which  have  taken  place  under  Kepresentative  Government  :- 

Parliamentary  Electiona 


N'o.  ..r 
PaxlUmenL 


Tint 

Hwjond 

Third    

Fourth 

Fifth     

SUUi     
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EighUi 

Ninth    
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p 
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8B 
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7« 
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72 
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78 
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7« 
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7a 
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HI 
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64.806 
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76.076 
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104,676 
120,096 
140.848 
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867,708 
S8S,8»7 


fi.'B 
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iS)S40 
44.S11  . 
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f0.004 
67.061  ' 
02.172 
00,067  I 
00,84^  I 
124.1176  I 
ISl.OftS 
IA4.924  ; 
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5tM 
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i  hi 
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1.T»  ■  1* 
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no^>«Drailon  ^t  t]jg  present  crisis  of  afiairs  a  notice  of  the  constitution  and 
Government  of  the  Colony  would  be  incomplete  without  «>»• 
reference  to  the  question  of  Australian  Federation,  wliioh  is  now 
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more  prominently  before  Uie  puhlic  tluiu  it  has  been  at  any 
previous  stage  of  Colonial  historj-.  It  has  already  been  shown, 
in  tho  initial  chapter  of  tins  work,  that  the  question  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  framersof  the  first  free  Australian  Constitution, 
who  proposed  the  establisJmientof  a  Genenil  Assembly  'Ho  make 
la^vK  in  relation  to  those  intercolonial  questions  that  have  arisen, 
or  may  hereafter  arise/'  and  who,  in  fact,  sketclied  out  a  tolerably 
comprehensive  federation  scheme.  Unfortunately,  however,  tliat 
firoposition  was  included  witli  another  for  the  creation  of  heredi- 
tary nobility,  and  in  the  storm  of  opposition  and  ridicule  with 
which  the  latter  idea  was  gi*eeted,  the  former  sunk  out  of  sight* 
From  time  to  time  since  Responsible  Government  came  into  being 
the  evil  of  want  of  union  union;,'  thi*  Austral  inn  Colonies  hiiK 
been  forcibly  apparent,  and  the  itU-a  of  federation  has  gradually 
liecome  more  and  more  popular  among  the  people.  Some  years 
ago  the  movement  took  such  shape  that,  as  the  result  of  an  inter- 
colonial conference,  the  matter  came  before  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
>nent,  and  a  measure  was  passed,  permitting  the  formation  of  a 
Federal  Council,  to  which  any  colony  that  felt  inclined  to  join  Fedcmi  Counoii. 
could  send  delegates.  The  lirst  meeting  of  that  Federal  Council 
was  held  at  llobart,  in  January,  1886.  The  Colonies  represented 
were  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Australia,  and 
Fiji.  New  South  Wales,  Soutli  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
decline<l  to  join,  but  South  Australia  sent  ropresentatimes  to  a 
subeecjuent  meeting.  The  Counoii  has  held  four  meetings,  at 
which  seveml  matters  of  inteix-olonial  interest  were  discussed  ; 
liut,  as  from  its  very  inherent  constitution,  it  was  only  a  delibera- 
tive l)ody,  liaving  no  executi^'e  functions  whatever,  it  |>oa3essed 
110  control  of  funds  or  other  means  to  put  its  legislation  into  force. 
The  advocates  of  Federation  were  therefore  dissatistied  with  tlie 
|M)sition  tlie  question  was  in,  and  agitation  was  institut«d  with  a 
view  of  bringing  about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things. 

I     An  important  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Australasian  FcdcmUoti  Con- 
1  .  -1      r  Icrcoct. 

Colonies  was  taken   in  Febi-uary,  1890,  when  u  Conference,  con- 
sisting of   representatives    of   each    of   the    seven    Colonies    of 
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AuBtralauia,  was  held  in  the  Parliaiuent  House,  Melbourne.  The 
Conference  met  on  February  G,  and  there  vere  thirteen  membm 
present^,  being  two  i-epreaentatives  from  each  of  tJie  Coloniei, 
except  Western  Austiulia  which  sent  only  one,  Sir  Henry 
Pnrkes,  Premier  and  Ooloniul  Secretory,  and  Mr.  W.  McMiUio, 
Colonial  Treasurer,  representing  New  South  Wales,  Mr.  Duncan 
Gillies,  Premier  of  Victoria,  was  elected  Pi-esident  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  members  held  seven  meetings,  and  discuaard  the 
question  liefore  them  at  considerable  length.  At  the  last  meeting 
the  Conference  adopted  an  address  to  tlic  Queen,  expressiiig  thoif 
loyalty  aiid  nttachiuent,  and  enclosing  certain  resolutions  as  the 
result  of  the  Conference,  which  affirmed  the  desirableness  of  sn 
early  union,  under  the  Crown,  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  uu 
principles  just  to  the  Bcvcml  Colonies;  that  the  remoter  Austnl- 
asian  ColonieH  should  bo  entitled  to  admission  upon  terms  to  be 
afterwards  agreed  upon;  and  that  steps  sliould  W)  taken  for  the 
appointment  of  Delegates  to  a  National  Austndasian  Convention, 
to  consider  and  report  upon  an  adequate  scheme  for  a  Fedacil 
Constitution. 

In  accoi-donce  with  the  terms  of  that  resolution  Delegates  wen* 
appointed  bv  the  different  Australasian  Parliaments,  anj  on  the 
2nd  March,  1891,  tho  National  Austndaaian  Convention  eoBh 
menced  itii  sittings  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  Chambers,  Mac- 
quarie-street,  Sydney,  having  been  convened  at  the  inatnnoo  of 
Mr.  James  Munro,  the  Premier  of  Victoria.  There  were  iortj' 
five  Members  of  the  Convention  altogether.  New  Soutli  Wahi, 
Victoria,  Qu(^o.iislflnd^  Boutli  Australia,  Tasmania,  aud  Westm 
Australia  (which  had  only  n^cvntly  Iteen  placed  in  possettion  of 
the  privilege  of  Responsible  Government),  each  sending  seva 
Delegates,  and  New  Zealand  three.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Convention  the  seven  Delegates  from  Western  Australia  wen* 
absent,  as  well  as  three  other  Delegates  representing  Victorit, 
Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  respectively,  but  in  the  coone  of 
a  few  days  the  whole  of  Delegates  arrived,  and  the  ConreutiBft 
was  complete. 
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The  first  buainees  transacted  by  the  Convention  was  the  unani-  J!"*?'"^*',?'  , 
mous  election  of  6ir  Henry  Parkes  as  Pi*esiilent.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Webb,  Clerk  of  the  Legialativc  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  was 
appeinteU  becretary  to  the  Convention,  ami  Sir  Samuel  liriffith 
was  «laotod  Vice-President.  Mr.  J.  P.  Abbott,  Speaker  of  the 
New  Si:>uth  Wales  Legislative  Assembly,  was  sabseqnently  elected 
Cbairmaji  of  Committees.  Kules  of  Prooctlure,  similai*  in  the 
main  to  those  luuler  which  t^e  business  of  Parliament  is  con- 
ducted, were  adopted,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
admission  of  the  public  to  the  debates,  and  for  the  publication  of 
an  official  record  of  the  proceediuga 

A  series  of  resolutions  was  moved  by  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  setting  iumIuUoiw 
forth  certain  principles  necessary  to  establish  and  secure  an  endur- 
ing  foundation  for  the  structure  of  a  Federal  Government,  and 
approving  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Constitution.  These  reso- 
lutions were  discussed  by  the  Convention  during  nine  sittings, 
part  of  the  time  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  after  amend- 
ment were  finally  adopted.  The  resolutions  affinned  the  following 
principles : — 

1.  That  the  powers  and  rights  of  existing  Colonies  shall  m- 

main  intact,  except  as  regards  such  powers  as  it  might 
be  necessary  to  hand  over  to  the  Federal  Government. 

2.  That  no  alteration  idtall  be  made  in  States  without  the 

consent  of  tlie  Legislatures  of  snch  States,  as  well  as  of 
the  Federal  Parliament 

3.  Trade  between  the  federated  Colonies  to  be  absolutely  free.    ^ 

4.  Power  to  impose  Customs  and  Excise  Duties  to  be  in  the 

Federal  Government  and  Parliament. 

5.  Military  and  ^aval  Defence  Forces  to  be  under  one  com- 

mand. 

6.  The  Federal  Constitution  to  make  provision  to  enable  each 

State  to  make  amendments  in  it-s  constitution  if  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  Federation. 


coNSTrrmoN  and  goveenment, 


Federal  C'onstl- 
iQtion. 


Adription  nl  tlu 
Conitltiition, 


Further  rGsoIutions  approved  of  the  framing  of  a  Federal  Coi 
stitution  wliich  should  estahlish  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repi 
sentatives — tlie  latter  to  possess  the  sole  power  of  originat 
money  bills ;  also  a  Federal  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  ;  and 
Executive  consistin^r  of  a  Governor-General,  "with  such  |tersonji 
may  be  appointed  as  his  advisers. 

Three  Committees  were  tJien  chosen  among  the  T>elegat 
to   consider   matters   relating  to   Finance,  Taxation,   and 
Regulations  ;  a  second  to  deal  with  the  establishment  of  a  Fed 
Judiciary  ;  and  the  thiid  to  prepare  and  submit  a  Bill  for 
csitablislimetit  of  a  Federal  Constitution.     On  Tuesday,  March  31, 
Sir  Samuel  Gritfith,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Constiti 
tional  Maelunery,  brought  up  a  draft  Constitution  Bill,  which 
fully  and  carefully  considered  by  the  ConA'ention  in  Connmittee 
the  Whole,  and  was  udopteil  on  Thui-sday,  April  9.     On  the 
day  the  Convention  was  formally  declared  to  bo  dissolved,  a 
now  renmins  for  the  Colonies  individually  to  adopt  or  reject  tbi 
scheme  presented  to  them  by  the  Convention. 
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PART  XVIT. 


Instruction,  Science,  and  Religion 


PRIMARY  EDUCATIOK, 

THE  history  of  primary  education  in  New  South  Wales  is  Eari.v system 
naturally  divided  into  four  penoda.  During  the  first 
period,  which  laatetl  until  18-18,  tho  system  in  force  was  purely 
denoiuinatioualf  the  Government  granting  to  the  headH  uf  religious 
bodies  assistance  in  proportion  to  the  amount  ex]>ended  by  them 
for  educational  pvirpo«es.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  eatab- 
lishment  of  schools  entirely  under  iState  control,  and  considerable 
disaatisiaction  was  the  result.  As  early  as  1834  attempts  were 
made  to  modify  the  system  in  forces,  and  five  years  later  a  grant  Kinrt  irranHii 

,  .   1       ,  .  .  *  .  ....  aldofunilc- 

was  made  with  the  object  of  securing;  undenominational  education  nominaciorMl 
for  the  children  of  those  who  preferred  it.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1844  that  any  definite  steps  were  taken  in  this  direction. 
In  that  year  a  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  reported  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  National  School  system,  and,  in 
Accordance  with  this  recomnieudation,  au  Act  was  passed  in  1848 
constitnting  two  Boards,  to  one  of  which  was  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  denominational  education,  and  to  the  other  the  undenomi- 
nntionaJ,  or,  as  it  was  called,  tho  National  system.  This  anomaly 
of  two  rival  Boartls  existed  for  eighteen  years,  until  it  was 
abolished   by  the  passinL'  of   the   Public  Schools  Act  of   1860.  *"»<?  **"biic 

^     ^  ^  °  .  Schools  Act 

This  Act  provided  for  two  distinct  classes  of  schools,  though  all  ^^  i****. 
schools  reofiving   aid   from    the    State  were   plao^^d    under    the 
control  of  a  fioard  appointed  by   the   Government,    and  styled 
tiiA    (^uncil  of   £ducation.      The   Public  Schools  were  entirely 


5o6 


State  ftld  U> 

dounmirtatioai 
abolUhod. 


MitilMur  nf 

Irulnictioii. 

I'rliiuiry 
instruction. 


hntJary 
aUoii. 


Secular 
tzutruciion. 


IMI^OQM 

initnMtlon. 


INSTEUCTION,  SCIEKCE,  AND  RELIGION. 


adniinistereU  by  this  Board,  but  the  donoiitiiiational  schools 
partly  governed  by  the  various  reltgioua  bodies  by  whom  they  had 
been  founded.  Althou»,'h  the  syBtem  established  by  the  Act  of  I861 
was  essentially  one  of  tranKition,  education  nevertheless  modi 
considernble  progress  during  the  years  of  its  administration.  Bui 
it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  this  dual  systein,  not  only 
account  of  its  intrinsic  defects^  but  because  the  principle  of  grantin 
State  aid  to  religious  schools  was  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
the  majority  of  Uic  people. 

In  1880  State  aid  to  denominational  education  was  abolished. 
By  an  Act  passed  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  which 
received  the  Boyal  assent  on  the  16th  April,  ISSO,  the  etttiti 
odueationfll  system  of  the  Colony  was  remodelled.  The  Act,  iit 
the  tir&t  place^  repealed  tlio  Education  Act  of  1866,  disaolvcd 
Council  of  Kducutiou,  and  placed  tlu;  control  of  eUucatxoittl 
matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
provides  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  Public  School 
to  afford  primary  instruction  to  all  children  without  sectarian 
olasB  distinction  ;  SnpeTior  Public  Schools,  in  which  additifliid 
lemons  in  the  higher  branches  may  be  given  ;  Evening  Puhltti 
Schools,  witli  the  object  of  instructing  persons  who  may  not  harg 
received  the  advantages  of  primary  education  ;  and  High  Schooli 
for  boys  and  girls,  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  sh^I  lie  fd 
uuch  a  character  oh  to  complete  the  Public  School  curriculma,  <* 
to  prepare  studeaits  fcr  the  University,  It  provirles  that  in  aUk 
schools  undei*  the  Act  the  teaching  shall  be  strictly  non-sec««m& 
but  thn  wonls  **  secuhir  instruction''  arc  held  to  include 
religions  ttacliing,  ns  distinguished  fix»m  dogmatical  or  pel 
theology.  The  Histor}'  of  E^land  nnd  of  Australia  are  to 
part  of  the  coui-se  of  secular  instruction ;  and  it  is  furtlier  ptth 
vided  that  four  hours  during  each  school  tlay  shall  be  devoted  tt 
secular  instruction  exclusively,  but  one  other  hour  each  day 
be  set  apai*t  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  in  a  sepantf 
class-room  by  the  clergyman  or  religious  teacher  of  any  persuuioar 
to  the  children  of  tlie  same   persuasion   whoso  parents  do  tf* 


PROGimSS  OF  EDUCATION. 


object  to  their  receiving  such  religious  iustruction.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  taken  advantage  of  to  fioxae  extent  hy  several  of  the 
deno  mina  tiona. 

It  ift  made  compulsory  upon   parents  to  send  their  children,  E<iumtion 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years,  to  school  for  at  least  '"'""**"  *"^" 
seventy  clays  in  each  half-year,  unlesH  just  cause  of  exemption  can 
be  shown.     Penultiea  are  provided  for  breaches  of  this  provision. 
But  although  education  is  conipulsor)*,  it  is  not  altogether  free, 
for  parents  are  required  to  i»ay  a  weekly  fee  of  three  pence  per  Weekly  toe. 
child,  but  not  exceeding  one  shilling  in  all  for  the  children  of  one 
family.     Power  is  given,  however,  to  the  Minister,  or  the  Local 
Board,  to  remit  the  fees  where  it  is  shown  tliat  the  parents  are 
unable  to  pay.     The  fees,  except  in  Evening  Schools,  are  not  the 
property   of   the   teacher,    but  are   paid   into   the   Consolidated 
Revenue  Fnnd.     Children  attending  school  are  allowed  to  travel 
free  by  roil 

Other  RectiouB  of  the  Act  permit  of  1^  estaUi^nient  of  Provi-  proiiiiomu 
.  .  .  Schools 

sional  Scliools,  and  the  appointment  of  itinerant  teacljers  m  remote 

and  thinly-populated  difetricts.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the 
establisluncnt  of  training  schools  for  teachers.  It  is  enacted  that 
Local  Boorda  shall  be  appointed,  whoBe  duty  is  to  visit  and  locaI  ikwnla. 
inspect  the  Public  Schools  placed  under  their  fiui>eTvigion,  to 
suspend  teaohers  in  cases  of  misconduct  not  admitting  of  delay, 
and  to  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  chihlren  regu- 
larly tt)  school,  and  to  report-  tho  names  of  |iai'cnts  or  guanlians 
who  refuse  or  fail  to  edu<a.te  tlioir  children.  It  should  be  obsei-^'ed 
that  parents  are  not  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Public  Schools ;  they  hav»  full  ciioico  in  the  matter,  the  State 
only  inffi&ting  that  a  certain  standuixl  of  education  shall  be 
attaimsl. 

Great  ms  baa  been  the  material  progress  of  the   Colony,    its  PmicreMi  nt 

nlucfttioii. 
inteUactual  advancement  has   been  much   more   rapid.     At   the 

Census  of   1881,  out  of  the   761,468  persons  enuuieral«d»   there 

were  1U<5,0^U}  or  very  uoarly  20  per  cent.,  unable  to  read  ;  at  the 


•danlton. 
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Census  of  1891,  out  of  a  populafcion  (exclusive  of  ftboriginefl)  of 
1,123,954  persons,  only  244,398,  or  21*7  per  cent.,  vrere  returned 
fls  unable  to  read,  lucludtnl  in  the  number  just  given,  there  wew 
165,781  children  of  four  years  of  age  and  undea*,  so  that  there 
were  only  78,617  persons,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  population  five 
years  of  age  and  over,  who  were  unable  to  read — a  very  small 
proportion  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  number  includes 
Chinese,  FolyneKimis,  and  utherti.  Another  gauge  of  educatioual 
progress  will  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  marriage  register* 
signed  by  marks.  The  earliest  official  record  of  marriugea  was 
for  the  year  1857,  when  out  of  6,804  jicrBons  murried  1,646  or 
28*4  per  cent,  were  unable  to  sign  the  marriage  register.  During 
1891  the  number  of  such  persons  was  only  521,  or  3*1  per  ceut, 
of  the  total  number  married.  A  generation  has  passed  away 
during  the  period  embraced  by  the  following  table,  and  the 
progress  shown  thereby  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting. 


PAfvinc 

I'oreontogic 

Number 

Year. 

married. 

■itoilnB 

slKTitiiK 

n-iUi  nwrlu. 

with  mmrka. 

1857 

5,804 

28-4 

1,646 

1860 

6,890 

28-5 

1,559 

1865 

7,]5« 

221 

1,579 

1870 

7,896 

18-2 

1.403 

1875 

0,210 

12-3 

1,129 

18S0 

1U144 

6-7 

743 

1861 

12.668 

61) 

872 

18S2 

13.896 

5  6 

782 

18S3 

14,810 

61 

903 

Ywr. 


Pononi 

nuniod. 


Percontagv     yumbir 
wlUt  Di&ru.  wirh  DMTU. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
]»90 
18D1 


14,964 

5-2 

16/236 

47 

15,622 

4-0 

15,180 

3*5 

15,688 

3-7 

15,060 

34 

16.752 

27 

16,914 

51 

783 

•m 

022 

5.';i 

587 
SM 
428 
521 


Tlie  progress  exhibited  in  the  above  table  is  marvellous.  The 
residuum  of  population  not  yet  educaterl  is  already  very  sroall, 
and,  moreover,  of  the  521  persons  using  marks  a  large  proportion 
were  not  bom  in  New  South  Wales,  but  arrived  in  this  Colony 
too  late  in  life  to  avail  themselven  of  its  educational  system.  Thu 
pro]iortion  of  peraons  using  marks  is  somewhat  higher  in  this 
Colony  and  Queensland  than  in  any  other  member  of  the  groof 
This  is  in  no  Kense  duo  to  any  defect  in  the  educational  ayslflB 
of  those  colonies,  but  rather  to  the  number  of  immigrants  attncMi_ 


ENKOLMENT  OV  CHILDREN 


thither,  amongst  whom  there  will  always  be  found  many  persons 

unable  to  write. 

Figures  respecting  all  tbe  colonies  are   not  availa)>le,  but  as  uuuiuoy  in 
regmrds  thfisf^  that  have  furnished  ivtumH  in  the  y^ar  1891   the 
degree  of  iUiteracy,  iia  disclosed  by  the  marriage  registers^  was ; — 

PercetitAKfl  liffning 
with  marks. 

New  South  Wftlea  3-0 

Victoria ...      1*4 

QueeiisUnd  .......„..,,..■..«.... 3*4 

South  Australia I  J> 

New  Z«iilaud , 15 

Only  an  imperfect  comparison  can  be  made  as  to  the  number  of  chiWren  ir^ 
children  under  instruction  during  past  yean*,  as  the  number  in  foxier yelum. 
actual  attendance  caunot  be  distinguished  from  tlie  number 
enrolled.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  including  the  University,  and 
enrolled  scholars  for  fifty-six  years,  and  though  it  cannot  be  taken 
aa  absolutely  correct,  it  may  be  relied  on  as  fairly  indicative  of 
the  educational  progress  of  the  Colony.  Victoria,  it  should  be 
remembered,  was  hcparated  in  1851,  and  Queensland  in  1861  : — 


TMr. 

PopiiteMon  of 
th*  Colony. 

Naafnbools. 

Child  roo  o»n>ll«d. 

l*ro(MJrti«i 

Ot  vxjpuUlioo 

euroUtd. 

per  cent 

1836 

77.096 

85 

3.391 

4-4 

1841 

149.669 

209 

9,632 

*i*4 

1846 

H»6,704 

394 

19,0.^3 

9-7 

1851 

I!»7.ie8 

423 

21,120 

10-7 

18M 

286.873 

565 

29,426 

10-3 

1861 

357,978 

849 

37.874 

10-tt 

1866 

42S.SI3 

1.155 

59.594 

13-9 

1871 

517.758 

1,450 

77,889 

150 

1876 

614JS1 

1.629 

131.020 

21-4 

1881 

778,090 

2,00<» 

in7,4i2 

25-4 

1886 

OSI^SiO 

2.833 

226,860 

220 

1891 

1,105,300 

3.175 

252.947 

21-7 

The  number  of  children  given  in  the  preceding  table  as  enrolled  in 
the  various  schools  exceeds,  in  almost  every  case,  the  actual  school 
attendance,  as  the  gross  enrolment  for  the  year  is  given,  and  not 
the  mean  for  each  quarter.     The  latter  information  cannot  be 
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Kiiroliucnt  of 
diUdrrn. 


Siombflf  of 
cbtlilreii  of 
Mlioola(r«. 


obtained  except  for  recent  years,  bat  the  figores  as  ih&y  staad 
give  a  basis  of  comparison,  which  is  not  without  value. 

The  foUo^riDg  table  shows  the  gross  enrolment  of  distinct  chil- 
dren during  the  ten  years  which  closed  with  1891,  na  well  as  the 
quarterly  onrolments*  iu  the  pulilic  and  private  schoola  of  the 
Colony,  oniittiiig  the  Univei-sity.     The  hist  column  may  be  taken 
as  giving  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  number  of  children 
actually  under  tuition  in  State  and  private  schools  : — 

BolH»I& 

TbftchM. 

8eboli»                                  1 

Year. 

Oroaa  enr^menL 

enrouaont 

d!!m?rS»ool«nJ 

1882 
188S 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1890 
1891 

S.148 
2.30,S 
2.523 
2.65T 
2,817 
2.925 
3,9§0 
3,073 
3.120 
3,161 

4.080 
4.460 
4.776 
5.182 
5.564 
5,714 
6.767 
5.886 
6,574 
7.028 

208.887 
187,931 
200.741 
216.896 
224.892 
224.510 
226.856 
23-2.840 
237,853 
250,601 

184.260 
162.312 

172.760 
182.537 
ll»2.0I0 
197,712 

201.083 
20(i..'J:ii; 
212,1*09 
223,2l>6 

m   1 

78-2          ■ 
79-0           ■ 
so-5   ^M 

Sl-4    ^H 
SI-3    ^H 
80-7    ^H 

so-o  ^H 

81*3    ^H 

82-A    ^H 

In  the  gross  enrolment  just  given  for  1891  the  1,320  cbildrMi  b 
reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  charitable  institutions  are  not 
included ;  but  should  these  be  taken  into  account  there  wiU  lie 
S3'l  per  cent  of  all  the  children  of  school  ag»  receiving  inslnK- 
tion  in  schools.  The  tuimber  of  children  at  various  age  periotU 
enrolled  in  State  and  private  schools  during  1891  was  : — 


A|C  Period. 

StotoSofaoolo. 

Pfi^■ftto  Sohoola. 

To4d. 

rmler«  

fl  nnd  under  15  

\^  mill  ovfrr 

t>2,693 

169,470 

13,580 

6.768 

32.884 

5.371 

2g.3W 

202.354 

18.951 

ToUl    

205,673 

45.013 

2aaw 

The  provisions  of  the  PuMic   Instruction  Act  are  oompftltf? 
only  in  regard  to  children  bet^veen  the  ages  of  6  and  H  ynA 


COMPULSION  NOT  STUICTLT  ENFORCED. 


but  as  the  acrtiml  enrolruont  at  schools  compftsos  cliilriren  of  5  ami 
under  16  yean  that  period  has  been  ndoptod  as  school  age  for  the 
pnrposaa  o£  these  tablea  According  to  the  OenHus  of  1891  the 
nuinljer  of  children  of  school  ag»'  iu  New  South  Wales  was 
266,000,  of  whom  i252,O0O  were  receiving  instruction  in  public 
and  private  schools  and  public  institutions,  excluding  the  Univer- 
sity and  coUegea  Of  tlivsc  205,G73  were  on  the  rolls  of  State 
schools,  and  the  reuiuiudur  were  distributed  among  the  various 
private  and  denominational  schools,  refonuiUories,  and  cliaritable 
institutions,  while  about  14,000  wei*e  cither  receiving  no  instruc- 
tion, or  wern  being  taught  at  homo.  No  roliablc  estimate  of  the 
number  of  children  under  home  tuition,  can  be  made,  neither  is 
it  possible  to  determine  the  numbt'r  of  those  who  have  coosod 
to  attend  school  before  reaching  their  fifteenth  year,  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  considerable  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  both 

[      classes.   The  total  known  enrolment  at  private  schools  was  45 ,018 

I     and  the  average  attendance,  35,561. 

I  Owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population   in  nearly  all  the  Oompalwfy 

country  districts  of  the  Colony,  the  comjiulsory  clauses  of  the  rtriciiyonrc 
Instruction  Act  cannot  be  strictly  enforced.  Nevertheless,  the 
nuinl^r  of  children  growing  up  in  absolute  ignorance  is  by  no 
means  great,  and,  though  the  proportion  of  such  children  contiot 
l>e  even  approximately  detennined,  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  itt  steadily  decreasing.  At  the  census 
periods  of  18G1,  1871,  1881,  and  1^91,  the  proportions  of  children 
from  5  and  under  10  years  who  could  read  and  write  were  in  every 

ten  thousand  as  follows: — 

isoi.  isn.  isni.  1S91. 

RmuI  and  writo „ 2.355  3,470  4, 113  5.377 

lUsdonly 3.281»  2,762  1,982  l..'W8 

Unable  to  read  4,.366  3»778  3,6a-.  3,255 

Taking  the  cliildren  from  10  and  under  15  years,  the  com|>arison 
IB  still  more  satisfactory  : — 

Rwul  and  write 6.761) 

Rend  only l.SM 

Unable  to  read 1,377 


isn. 

lesi. 

180L 

7,H6« 

8,ft(H 

y,70B 

1/292 

614 

143 

1,042 

682 

152 

filumtlcin 
ubiklrcfl. 


Schtwlit  when 
pretfcht  Act 
catne  iiitv  lurce. 


The  steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  illiterate  children  troi 
1861  to  1871,  and  from  1871  to  1881,  is  plainly  visible  from 
above  tables,  and  the  Census  of  1891  shows  that  this  satisfactoi 

decrea«e  has  Bince  continued. 

PUBLIC  IKSTRUCTION—STA  TE  SCHOOLS, 
AVlieu  the  present  Public  Instruction  Act  came  into  operatioi 
on  the  30th  April,  18S0,  the  Council  of  Education  ceased  to  exist, 
and  Uandod  over  to  the  new  administration  the  schools,  until  then 
under  its  control.  At  tho  date  mentioned,  there  were  tnaintoinf 
or  subsidized  by  the  Government,  1,220  schools,  attended 
101,534  scholars,  thus  distributed  : — 

Ka  or  Srboofa.  No.  M  Papiln 

Public 703  08.823 

Proviaional 813  8,312 

Half-time   OT  l,6S3 

Denomiiiatiou&l 105  22,716 

1,220  101.534 

At  the  close  of  1882  the  connection  of  tho  deuominatiooil 
wchools  with  the  State  ceased,  and  the  subsequent  year  i»  marked, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  by  a  considerable  falling  off  in  thtt 
number  of  children  who  were  receiving  their  education  at 
expense  of  tlie  State.  The  check  only  operated  for  a  short  periodi 
as  the  year  1884  Hhowe<l  a  rccoveiy  of  more  than  the  ground  lost 
lttt)lBM»it  iinoe  This  \W11  bc  Keen  by  the  following  table  which  shows  the  eurolment 

—-'—the  Act  ■'  "^ 

and  attendance  of  children  at  State  supported  schools  only  > 


Tmt. 

'    Ortfis  enrolnwnt  of 

Quftrttfriy 

Aven^ 

dbtinrt  chiMrvn. 

cnrttluMrtit. 

attewluMe. 

1883 

159,400 

134,872 

90.944         1 

isa-) 

155,824 

130,205 

SS.546  ^ 

1884 

167.134 

139,159 

95/>llfl 

lbS5 

1«0,1»29 

146,570 

IOO.49H 

1S86 

179.990 

153,244 

10B.53^H 

1887 

184,000 

ir>7.2C2 

IO6.40iH 

1888 

186,692 

IfiO.919 

U2.2»^ 

1889 

H>1,215 

lti4,70I 

114.669 

18{K) 

195,241 

I70,:t.">7 

I16.f;85 

1891 

205,e:3 

178,278 

122.528 

ATTSTRALASIAN   STATE   EDUCATION, 


Since  the  withdrawal  of  aid  from  denominational  schools  the' incnuc  in 
iiicreufie  in  the*  avenige-  quarterly  cnrolraont  at  Stato  schoolR  haa 
been  32*2  per  cent.     In   18S3  there  was  a  decrease  of  3-6   per 
cent.  5  the  incrc^aao  in  each  year  since  was : — 

1884 6*0  per  cent 


1886. 
1886. 
1887. 


1890. 
1891. 


5-3 
4-6 
2-6 
2-3 
24 
34 
4-6 


The  number  of  scliools  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Depart-  ^^^  o< 
ment,  during  1891,  was  2,457,  thus  classified  : — 

High  SchooU  5 

Fublic  ScbooU— mixed 1,567 


„  Two  dcpartmente 

,,  Three  or  more  departments 

l*roviBional  Schools    

Half-time  Schools  , 

Honie-to-houac  Svhoola 

Eveiiing  Schoob 


52 

78 

340 

300 

92 

14 


Total.... 


2.4.'; 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  State  schools  in  each  stou,  Schirais 
the  Australasian  Colon: 
in  average  attendance : — 


of  the  Australasian  Colonics,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars  coiouio. 


Qdonf. 

Xomber 

of 
Srbaob. 

Number  of 

Number  of 
HehoUn 

AttoncUacv.] 

Averan 

aUeodsnooor 

FupUs 

perSobooL 

New  Sonlh  Wales 

2.457 

2,237 

630 

552 

87 

244 

1.256 

4,427 
4.750 
1.504 

1,106 
133 
474 

3,065 

122,528 

140,318 

45.004 

29.801 

2,630 

0.680 

97.058 

50 

Victoria  

63 

Queenilanii 

70 

Noutli  Australia ,, 

54 

Western  Australia 

30 

Tasmania .., 

40 

Xf  w  7,n\tn4 

77 

^nstralosia 

7.471 

15,450 

447,019 

60 

2  K 


Number  ol 

Iraclwta. 


Public  Sohool 
curricutuni. 


•^flntogol 


Fonuka. 

TMftU 

881 

2,445 

433 

586 

764 

i,i«a 

81 

90 

45 

lOI 

INSTRrCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION 

The  teachers  ia  New  South  Wales  dunng  the  year  nnmbered 
4,427,  viz.,  2,223  males,  and  2,204  females. 

Molea. 

In  charge  of  departmenta I,afi4 

Assi^tantB  163 

I'upil-leachers    432 

Others 18 

Students  iu  traiomg ^ 56 

Total    2,223         2,204         4,437 

The  average  nnmbcr  of  pupils  on  the  haaia  of  the  mean  quarter!) 
enrolment  per  teacher  waa,  therefore,  40-3,  and  the  aversgt 
attendance  per  teacher,  27  '7,  while  the  average  quarterly 
enrolment  of  children  per  school  was  72*6. 

The  curriculum  of  the  puhlic  SL*hooIs  of  New  South  "Wales  proJ 
vides  merely  for  impiirtiiig  to  children  a  sound  courwe  of  primwy 
education,  and  the  elements  of  those  sciences  which  form  the 
of  higher  courses  of  education,  scientific  or  technical.  The  State 
provides  separately  the  necessary  facilities  for  acquiring  technial 
knowledge,  under  a  system  of  training  recently  introduced,  about 
which  more  will  be  said  further  on.  The  Kiiidei . 
has  been  inlroducetl  fully  into  live  of  the  schools,  jum  ji.uuium 
into  thirteen  others,  and  about  3,000  cliildren  are  receiving  this 
Icind  of  instruction. 

Tlie  supply  of  teachers  is  obtained  from  three  sources — the  tw 
training  colleges ;  ex-pupil  teachers  who  do  not  enter  a  tzHiiiDg 
college;  and  young  persons,  not  less  than  18  years  of  Bge,  vlkQ 
have  been  mostly  educated  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colour, 
and  who  undergo  a  short  course  of  training  under  qoaliflrd 
teachers.  Few  teachers  trained  outside  the  Colony  find  employ- 
ment under  the  department.  At  the  Fort-street  Training  School 
for  males  56  students  attended  the  course  of  training  during  tiir 
year.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  residential  college  for  the  tndoing 
of  male  students  within  the  University,  and  plans  for  tlie  necMBtff ) 
buildings  have  been  prepared  and  approved  of.  There  will  ha 
accommodation  for  50  students,  with  lecture  and  class  rooms 
diuiiig-hall,  dormitories,  i&c,  and  a  residence  for  the  Prind^ 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL   BOARDS 


The  cost  is  estnnAted  at  £37,500.  At  the  HuHstone  Training 
School  for  female  students  there  were  46  training  during  the  year 
The  [mpil-toachers  in  the  aorWce  during  the  year  nurabered  1,1 9fi 
of  whom  132  were  male.Sf  and  764  females.  The  pupilteuchers 
are  carefully  selected,  and  are  taken  on  probation  for  three  months 
l>efore  they  are  permanently  employed,  and  then,  if  approved,  they 
liave  to  serve  a  term  of  four  years,  when  if  they  are  successful  in 
passing  the  necessary  examinations  they  may  cntex  one  of  the 
Tmining  Schools. 

During  the  year  1891  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  ser^nce  of  Tencbenuc 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  waa,  as  already  stated,  4,427  menta. 
The  teachers  obtain  proTnotiou  only  after  passing  a  series  of 
exam inat tons,  which  are  so  framed  as  to  ediciently  test  their  pro- 
gress iu  general  capacity.  There  arc  ten  classes  of  male  teachers 
in  charge  of  schools  or  departments,  their  emoluments  ranging 
frota  £138  to  X500  per  annum  including  residence;  unclassified 
teachers  in  charge  of  Provisional  Schools  receive  from  £72  to 
£96  ;  assistant  teachers  are  paid  at  rates  varying  from  £150  to 
£250  ;  and  pupil-teachers  from  £42  to  £72  per  annum.  Female 
(eHcher»  in  charge  of  schools  or  departments  are  paid  from  £218 
to  £32G  per  annum,  including  value  of  residence ;  assistant 
teacher's  salaries  vary  from  £114  to  £168;  and  pupil  teachers 
receive  from  £24  to  £48  per  annum.  Work  mistresses'  salaries 
range  from  £90  to  £1 20  per  annum. 

The  local  8ui>ervision  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  Colony  isPuWieS 

Bo«rdc 
placed  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards  appointed  in  the  various 

districts  of  the  Colony,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Instruc- 
tion Act.  These  boards  are  supposed  to  exercise  a  general  over- 
sight in  regard  to  the  Public  Schools  iu  their  districts,  but  cannot 
interfere  with  the  internal  discipline  or  management  of  the  schools, 
-which  remain  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instrnction,  and  the  inspectors  and  other  officers  of  his  department. 

Tbe  average  cost  per  child  in  averaero  attendance  at  the  Public  Avcrtrf«i 

,  ,       '  .         t-dueation 

Schools  has  greatly  varie<l,   as   will   l>e   seen   bv   the   following  KtwUr. 
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table,  wlitch  gives  the  averages  for  the  ten  years,  1832  to  1S9] 

inclusive: — 


For  ftdminMra- 

Ymt. 

For  aohool 
pramiMi. 

Fortlifl 
mabrton&noe  of 

ttoa,  IncdwUnc  (he 
amount  ptldM 

ratirlnB 

Tool 

£    s.    d. 

£      B.      d. 

£   E.     A. 

£    t.    d. 

1882 

2  10    2^ 

3  15     1$ 

0  10    8i 

6  16    Oj 

1883 

4    8    3j 

4     2    0^ 

0  15     3^ 

0  14   ^i 

9    5    7i 

1884 

3    3  11 

4     4    2J 

H    2    74 

1885 

1  15    r.| 

4     3     7 

0  IH     4 

C  12    H 

1886 

1    0    4j| 

4     1     G 

0  13     U 

6    4    0 

1887 

1    2    64 

4    3    7i 

0  11    H 

6  17    54 

1888 

0  15     1 

4     1     Ti 

0     9    S& 

5    6    6 

1889 

0  19     1^ 

4     2    6i 

0    9    3i 

6  10  U 

isno 

1  fi  ^ 

4     5     3 

0    9    81 

6    0    81 

18»1 

1  U     2i 

4     5    Oi 

0    9    4 

«    6    74 

Fu'fth^rwVouit^      1^  t*»e  ^"^lic  Schools  of  New  South  Wftlea  tlie  cost  pec  tM 

was  until  1888  higher  than  in  the  other  Australian  Colonies; 

ligurea  for  1891,  however,  sliow  this  Colony  has   now   redo 

its  expenditure  per  child  below  that  of  Victoria,  though  it  is 

a  little  in  excess  of  the  other  )>rovinceii.     The  following  figarei 

not  include  coat  of  buildiugB : — 

Ooat  iier  chiM  In 
MM«f  e  ittUiniUttec 

New  Sonth  Walea £4  14    4^ 

Victoria 6    3     ij 

QuveiiBlaud 3  18    2 

Houth  Auatralia 3    2    SJ 

Weatora  Australia 4     0  1(U 

Tasmania 3  H  UJ 

NewZeaUuid  , 3  15  13 

The  total  cost  per  child  in  average  attendance  nt  the  School 

under   the  control  of   the  London  School  Board,   in  1890, 

X3  88.  3d.,  and  the  net  coat  £2  Is.  8d.,  but  no  useful  purpose 

to  be  gained  by  comparing  England  and  Auatrulia  in  regiu'd  tooxt 

of  education,   and  in  considering  the  expense  incurred  by 

EMptaMft  iuci-    State  in  tia^jt  years  it  should  be  l>ome  in  mind  that  a  coi 

tftnulio  start- 

Invpnwuii  Act.  able  outlay  was  needed  to  build   the  necessary  school-houses 

the  Act    of   1880  became  law.     Under  this  Act  the 

contingent  upon  the  necessity  of  obtaining  efficient  results, 
country  so  sparsely  populated  as  New  South  Wales,  wero  unav< 
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ably  great  School-houses  had  to  be  built,  teachers  required 
training,  and  the  whole  machinery  for  providing  schools  and 
teachers  had  to  be  started  in  so  many  parts  of  the  country  where 
there  were  none  hut  denominational  schools,  and  frequently  no 
<Hlucalional  eetablitthnjents  at  all.  To  tliese  initial  expenses  was 
due,  in  a  great  measure,  the  relatively  high  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  earlier  years  shown  in  the  table  on  the  previous  page. 
A  reduction  is  ol>8Grvable  since  1885,  an<l  it  may  he  expectwl  that 
the  cost  will  not  at  any  time  greatly  exceed  the  present  figures,  as 
tlie  sdioolhouses  have  l>een  built  with  duo  regard  to  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  scholara  which  must  he  expected  in  a  young, 
prosperous,  and  growing  colony.  It  may  be  added  that  most  of 
the  school-buildings  are  of  such  a  character  as  would  do  credit  to 
the  most  advanced  countries  in  the  world,  the  greatest  care  being 
taken  to  have  tbem  replete  with  all  the  improvements  which  the 
experience  of  centuries  has  suggested  in  older  communities.  It 
fihould,  however,  bo  mentioned  here,  that  the  report  of  the  Minister 
for  Public  Instruction  in  1890  stated  that  the  expenditure  on 
school -buildings  during  the  previoufl  seven  years  had  been  insulH- 
cient,  and  that  a  further  large  outlay  would  be  req^^iired  shortly 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  accom- 
nio<lation. 

When  comparing  the  average  cost  of  education  per  child  in  comi»rative 
attendance  in  New  iSouth  Wales  with  that  of  its  neighl>our,  tion. 
Victoria,  the  results  for  1891  must  appear  very  satisfactory, 
especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  extent  of  the 
territory  of  the  latter  colony,  and  the  greater  travelling  facilities, 
which  a  railway  system  proportionately  much  larger  ofi*erB,  must 
necessarily  i-eduoe  the  coat  of  educi^tion.  lu  South  Australia  and 
Western  Australia  settlement  is  confined  to  certain  districts  in 
which  the  population  is  more  comi>act,  whilst  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  if  we  except  the  extreme  west, 
may  be  reganled  aa  e\'erywhere  settled,  at  least  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  necessitate  the  extension  of  the  Public  School  system 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Colony.     But  the  spread  of 


iNSTnrcTiox,  science,  and  religion. 


public  instruction  is  considered  so  pre-eminently  important 
object  that  the  Legislature  has  at  all  times  expressed  its  readii 
to  make  every  Bacrifice,  and  spare  no  expense  to  render 
the  system  of  national  education  which  it  adopted  iu  1880. 


Amount  ex-  The  following  table  will  show  the  total  amount  expended  by  the 

miiiAr}  educa-    State  since  the  year  1882,  and  the  annual  amount  per  head  oi^ 

population  provided  for  the  primary  education  of  the  children 

the  Colony  : — 


Perbewl 

FerhMd    1 

r«»r. 

ijuonnk 

of 

Y«r. 

01           1 

pupuUtion. 

popalitaua 

£ 

8.   a. 

£           1 

a.     d. 

18B2 

616,8UU 

15     6 

1887 

634^83 

12    6 

1883 

821.853 

19    8 

1888 

697.102 

11    6 

18&1 

774.367 

17    6 

1889 

635,609 

11  11 

1885 

663.697 

14    4 

1890 

704,200 

12    9 

1886 

654,411               13    0 

1891 

769,565 

13    5 

DHkUiof 

This  statement  would  not  be  complete  if  some  details 

were  not 

«xpdritllturo 

furnished,  showing  under  what  principal  heads  this  expexiditartj 

was  incurred,  and  the  amount  of  school  fees  received  d 

uring  tba 

same  period.     These  detaiU  were  : — 

V. -OroM  Mirel- 

On  imiiiteDuice 

VTa*  a^^ 

Vemr. 

ftuni- 
Iwrof 
Svhoc^. 

tticiit  of 

On  school 

of  Schook,  In- 

TMiL 

School 

HM— 1 

(llMincfc 

pranriaea. 

DtDdlar  AdBlB- 

F6M. 

uSn* 

PupUi. 

litmU<m.te 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1882 

1,705 

168,611 

228.401 

,?I»0,399 

616,800 

51,31$ 

5<t7.4M 

1883 

1.7CW 

1.1.1.01 8* 

3IU,<K>0 

430.853 

821.853 

51.427 

770,426 

1684 

1.912 

1^7. 134 

304.383 

4611,974 

774,357 

5R.7R6 

717.5W 

1885 

2.W6 

173.440 

178.002 

485.696 

663.097 

fi»,926 

60kT7l 

1S86 

2,170 

I7'.»/J00 

1 00,072 

499,3:49 

rx'»4.41l 

63,l(k1 

59USii 

1887 

2.23rt 

\H4.im 

iiy,flo7 

505.026 

624.983 

63.896 

1^88 

2.27 1 

]8i;.61>2 

.S4.575 

512,527 

597,102 

69.554 

fii^^^^l 

1880 

2,373 

ll>1.21o 

109,576 

525.933 

635,500 

72.318 

fiOJSH 

1890 

2,423 

195,241 

150,441 

553,819 

704.260 

71.827 

63fi;^^| 

1891 

2,4S7 

205,673 

191.374 

578.191      1 

769.565 

76,913 

W«si| 

*  CntHled  Denomlnatlonikl  Schoob  Ten  dbcouttnucd  st  Uiv  closv'  of 


SCHOOL  SAYINGS   BA17KS. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  directly  contributed  by  parents  School  (eo. 
lowardK  tUeir  children's  education  is  but  a  stuall  proportion  of  the 
total  cost.  In  1891,  however,  the  contributions  of  the  paivnta 
was  slightly  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  was  exceeded 
only  in  1889,  as  may  be  Been  fmm  tho  following  statement,  which 
shows  for  ten  years  the  coat  to  the  8tate  of  the  education  of  each 
child  of  average  attendance,  as  well  as  the  total  cost,  including  the 
amount  of  fees  received  : — 


Y««. 

OtNtloSteto. 

TobdCott. 

Amount  of  Feea 
nosivcd. 

£     8.      d. 

£    8.       (1. 

£  s.     d. 

\8S2 

t)    4  10 

6  16     1 

U  U     3 

1889 

8  U    0 

9    5    7 

0  U     7 

18&4 

7  10    0 

8    2    8 

0  U  11 

1S86 

6    0    5 

6  12    1 

0  11     S 

1886 

5  12    0 

6     4    0 

0  12    0 

1687 

5    5    5 

5  17    5 

0  12    0 

1888 

4  14     0 

5    6    5 

0  12    5 

1880 

4   IK     4 

5  10  U 

0  12     7 

1800 

5     8     6 

6    0    9 

0  12    4 

1891 

5  13    2 

6    5    7 

0  12    5 

The  number  of  free  scholars  during  tho  year  1891  was  8,150;  Free  8ohoiani. 
or  4,3*^3  boys  and  3,b27  girls,  equal  to  a  percentage  of  CS  of  the 
average  attendance. 

In  accordance  with  a  design  long  conU>ni plated,  savings'  banks  R<hooi  uvin«i. 
were  opened  during  1887  in  connection  with  the  public  sdiools  of 
the  Colony.  At  the  cIoac  of  ISOl  there  were  602  bonks  in 
opftr&tioD,  as  compared  with  554  at  the  close  of  1890,  and 
the  deposits  for  the  year  amounted  to  £12,452.  Of  this 
amotint  £8,183  was  withdrawn  for  current  use,  and  £4,269 
remaLoed  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors.  The  object  aimed  at  in 
eatablisbing  these  banks  is  to  inculcate  practically  the  principles 
of  economy,  while  yet  the  mimb  of  the  children  are  susceptible  of 
deep  improsaions.  A  systematic  training  for  this  pui-poso  is  a  thing 
to  be  desired  in  every  public  school,  in  order  to  engender  habits  of 
thrift  amongst  school  children,  to  indoctrinate  them  as  to  the  uses 
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and  effects  of  money  that  are  ulterior  lo  immediate  gmtiiicatioiu, 
and  to  make  them  recognize  and  calculate  ui>on  poverty  and  degra- 
dation as  the  natural  results  of  waste  and  improvidence^ 


Attenduice 
incruiutlDK. 
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DENOMINATIOKAL  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  at  private  schools  has  increased  more  than  two- 
fold since  1882.  This  is  entirely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  aid 
from  denominational  schoola  At  the  close  of  the  year  mentioned 
there  were  124  denominfitional  schools  under  the  control  of  the 
Education  De]>artment^  with  346  teachers,  and  29,651  scholan. 
Many  of  these  schools  ceased  to  exist  immetliately  on  the  with- 
drawal of  State  aid,  and  tlie  children  by  whom  tliey  were  attende^l 
were  transferred  for  the  most  part  to  the  ordinary  Public  Schools 
of  the  Colony.  Some  of  the  schools^  however,  were  still  main- 
tftinnd,  chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Churich. 
and  thenceforth  appear  in  the  returns  as  private  schools.  Tbr 
iucreaae  in  the  number  of  private  schools  during  1883  was  97t  and 
the  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  was  12,361,  so  thai, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  27  denominational  schools  weir 
immediately  closed,  and  17,290  children  tranaferretl  to  Public 
Schools. 

The  following  table  gives  the  particulars  respecting  pririte 
schools  from  1882  to  1891,  inclusive  : — 


Ymt. 

flohoah. 

Twchan. 

Sch(^An. 

Tmt. 

Schoota. 

Tnehm. 

BciNba 

1882 

491 

1.154 

19.746 

1887 

6S9 

1.873 

4O,40e 

1883 

5S8 

1,473 

32,107 

1888 

679 

1.854 

40,l«4 

1S84 

GU 

1,601 

33.607 

1889 

700 

1.S84 

4).6SS 

1885 

611 

1,654 

35,967 

1890 

697 

2,393 

42.61:2 

1886 

647 

liSOS 

38,766 

1891 

704 

2.001 

45,01S 
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Dividing  the  private  schools  of  the  Colony  into  their  respective  cUHifloition  o{ 


classes,  there  were  in  operation  during  1891 


prtvftte  KA00I& 


achooli.             Tooehcrt. 

Scbolftn. 

Undeuomination&l.. 

300 

47 

251) 

4 

2 

T 
1 

1.110 
183 

1/242 
31 
22 

I 
1 

10,507 

Church  of  Kngland  

3,3.^4 

Roman  Cfttbolic 

30,601 
261 

Wefeleyan  Metbodut. 

Pr^sbyttrian. «.. 

Couureiiatiuual   » 

178 
6 

Lttthemn  

41 

Total 

704 

2,601 

45,018 

With  regard  to  the  suhjects  imparted  to  these  -15,018  children,  aubjetta  taujrM 
it  appears  that  18,993  boys  and  23,617  girls  were  learning  reading ; 
writing;  was  taught  to  18,917  boys  and  ;i3,733  girls;  and  there 
were  18,087  boys  and  22,651  girls  receiving  instruction  in  arith- 
metic, while  3,345  boys  and  1,926  girls  were  students  in  othor 
raathfinatics.  Geography  was  taught  to  13,167  boys  and  18,61«> 
girls  ;  grammar  to  12,944  Iwys  and  17,925  girls  ;  and  history  to 
7,525  boyM  and  10,278  girljt.  The  ancient  languages  wero  studied 
by  1,889  boys  and  923  giria,  while  2,217  boys  and  3,105  girls 
were  making  themselves  acquainted  with  modem  languages. 
Drawing  was  taught  to  7, HO  lx)y.s  and  10,694  girls,  and  music 
was  studied  by  4,031  boys  and  8,072  girls.  No  less  than  48  boys 
and  17,977  girb*  were  being  instructed  in  needlework. 


Not  a  few  of  the  schools  returned  as  undenominational  are 
religious  Hchools,  though  no  definite  form  of  religious  opinions  is 
inculcaW  thpreio.  Of  distinctly  religious  schools,  those  of  the 
Koroan  Catholic  Church  comprise  the  great  majority,  numbering 
nearly  82  jwr  cent,  of  professedly  denominational  schools,  and  88'9 
per  cent,  of  tlje  scholars  educated  therein.  The  number  of  pupils 
attending  these  schools  was  not  ascertivined  for  the  years  preceding 
1886.  On  the  withdrawal  of  State  assistance  from  denominational 
schools  in  188*2  there  were  in  operation  under  the  Department  of 
Education,  75  Roman  Catholic  Schools,  attended  by  10,595  pupils, 
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while  in  1891  thore  were  230  schools,  attended  by  30,691  pniul& 
There  were,  however,  some  Konion  Catholio  Schools  prior 
18S2  not  receiving  aid  from  the  Siatc%  and,  od  the  other  haud| 
some  of  the  schools  wliicb  were  closed  in  1882  have  not  since  1 
opened.  The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  six  years  for  whiok 
returns  are  available  : — 


188B 
1887 
1888 
18S9 
1890 
IStll 


achOQlH. 

TDtefaan. 

8(diolAn  vn  RoIL 

Ma1c& 

PomoleK 

Told. 

215 

890 

11,222 

13.798 

25,020 

238 

897 

12.518 

14,474 

26,992 

•J47 

1)1  a 

12,535 

14,6-37 

27.172 

•267 

tmo 

13.674 

14.872 

28,546 

244 

1,112 

18,021 

la,5:U 

28,552 

2.)0 

1.242 

13,837 

16,854 

30,601 
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I0.15S 
10.010 
10.7H.1 
10.200 
10,547 


11.766 
12,108 
11,799 
U,977 
12.225 
13,241 


21.27»* 

2128«< 

21.800 

22.7«2 

22.431 

2S.78ft 


The  Church  of  England  is  the  only  oth«r  religious  body  maia'^ 
taining  Bchools  of  iaiportanoe.     During  lt$9l  such  schools  com* 
liered  47,  and  were  attended  by  3,334  pupil&    At  the  end  of  188! 
there  were  in  existence  42  Church  of   England  Schools,  with 
pnrolmont  of   11,927   children.     The  following  tiibio   bhows 
state  of  these  schools  during  the  pjist  six  years  ; — 


Tour. 


School!.  Tooohon. 


flchulux  tin  RalJ. 

TOUL 


18S6 
1887 
1688 
1889 
1890 
1891 


66 

143 

1.704 

73 

167 

1,815 

66 

164 

1,548 

47 

115 

1,353 

64 

209 

1,844 

47 

166 

1.917 

1,570 
1.514 

1,552 
1.302 
1.70:i 
1.417 


3.373 
3.329 
3.100 
2,056 
3,607 
3.334 


UftkA 

PesMtaJ 

1,662 

1,S46 

1.598 

1,258 

1.272 

1,242 

1.066 

999 

1.449 

1.410 

1.475 

1.037 

9BbL 
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HIGHER  EDUCATIOy^ 

It  lias  already  been  mentioned  that  the  State  has  made  prov 
for  higher  education,  by  the  establishment  of  High  Schools  in  dis 
metropolis  and  the  princij^ial  centres  of  j>opulation.    The  cumculnn 
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of  these  schools  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  students  to 
cou)plet«  die  course  uf  instruction,  the  basis  of  which  they  acquired 
in  the  Public  Schools,  and,  if  they  so  wish,  to  prepare  theiuHelves 
for  the  University  examiuatiouB.  Admission  to  these  schools  is 
by  examination  only.  There  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891 
two  High  Schools  for  boya  and  three  for  girlB  ;  the  gross  enrolnu^nt 
for  that  year  was  417  boys  and  461  girls,  making  a  total  of  S78 
children.  The  average  attendance  was  642  as  against  598  for  the 
year  1890.  During  the  year,  1)3  pupils  passed  the  junior,  16  the 
senior,  and  30  the  matriculation  examinations  at  the  University. 

A  system  of  schularHhips  and  bursaricfl  for  boys  and  girls  at 
State  Hchools  has  been  brought  into  operation.  Twenty  of  each — 
ten  for  each  sex — are  available  for  education  at  State,  High,  or 
Grammar  Schools,  and  six  bursaries  for  boys,  and  four  for  girls  arc 
tenable  at  the  University.  The  former  are  awarded  half-yearly, 
and  the  latter  at  the  March  matnciilation  oxatninations,  after 
examination,  to  the  most  prolicient  pupils,  in  cases  where  tlie 
parents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  pupil's  education. 
Four  caudidat«w  from  the  High  BchooU — one  boy  and  three  girls — 
were  Bnoaenful  in  obtaining  bursaries  at  the  University  matricu- 
lation. For  the  State  scholarships  and  bursaries  80  candidates 
were  successful ;  24  males  and  24  females  obtained  scholarships 
for  High  Schools  and  Superior  Schools,  and  17  males  and  11 
females  obtained  bursaries  for  High  and  Superior  Schools. 

Superior  Public  8cho<jK  in  which  the  suhjects  taught  embrace, 
in  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  course  prcficribed  for  Public  Schools, 
such  other  subjects  as  will  enable  the  studcutu  to  compete  at  the 
Mnior  and  junior  public  examinations,  are  also  established.  Thei« 
were  78  of  these  schools  in  existence  at  the  end  of  1891,  with 
an  enrolment  of  57,206  pupila. 

In  addition  to  the  various  classes  of  Foblic  Schools  already 
mentioned,  there  exist  several  institutions  of  an  educational 
cbaTBoter  which  receive  an  annual  subsidy  from  the  Government. 
The  moat  imiwrtaut  of  these  is  the  Sydney   Grammar  School, 
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which  is  one  of  the  principal  schools  in  the  Colony.  In  1891, 
the  average  quarterly  enrolment  was  404,  and  the  daily  attendance 
381.  Towards  maintaining  this  school  the  Colonial  Treaaury  con- 
tributed the  sum  of  X2,842,  the  school  fees  and  other  revenue 
amounting  to  £5,762. 

THE  UNIVERSITY. 
Sydney  Coiicirc  In  the  year  1849  Mr.  Wentworth  presented  a  petition  to  the 
mixpd  Legislative  Council  from  ceitain  siiareholders  of  a  proprie- 
tary school,  known  as  Sydney  College,  praying  for  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  ''to  consider  the  beat  means  of 
carrying  on  the  institution  so  as  to  aflbrd  the  youth  of  the  Colony 
the  means  of  obtaining  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of 
literature  and  science."  The  committee  was  appointed,  but  hml. 
however,  somewhat  different  instructions,  and  was  directed  to 
'•consider  and  report  how  l>est  to  institute  an  university  for  ibc 
promotion  of  literature  and  science,  to  be  endowed  at  the  public 
expense."  The  committee,  after  a  few  -weeks'  deliberation,  brought 
up  its  report,  recoTumonding  the  establishment  of  an  university 
with  a  permanent  endowment  of  ii5,000  per  annum  out  of  the 
general  revenue,  and  a  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wentworth  in 
accordance  with  the  report.  Tl»e  Council  was  shortly  afterwiirls 
prorogued,  and  the  measurn  consequently  lapsed  for  that  session. 
In  1 800  the  bill,  which  was  based  mainly  on  the  churtcr  of  Univereity 
College,  London,  was  reintroduced  by  Mr.  Wentworth,  and,  after 
some  discussion  and  a  few  amendments,  was  passed,  receiving  the 
Royal  assent  on  1st  October  of  that  year. 

The  endowment  was  given  for  "defraying  the  stipends  of 
teachers  in  literature,  science,  and  art,"  and  for  administmUoo 
purposes  ;  there  being  no  provision  made  for  teaching  any  other 
bi*ancb.  Power  was,  however,  given  to  examine  and  to  grant 
degrees  after  examination  in  law  and  medicine  as  well  as  in  arta 
The  University  was  to  be  strictly  undenominational,  and  the  Act 
expressly  prohibitf:d  any  religious  test  for  admission  t 
ship  or  to  any  office,  or  for  participation  in  any  of  ita  advanl 
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or  privilegrs.  Hesulence  was  not  contompluted  otherwise  than  iu 
adiliat^d  colleges,  but  authority  wa»  given  to  license  tutors  and 
ni:wt4L*i-s  of  boarding-houses  with  whom  students  of  the  Uuiveraity 
ujight  live. 

A  Senate  of  sixteen  Fellows  was  constituted  by  the  original  Act  Somite. 
to  govern  the  University,  and  they  were  empowered  to  elect  from 
among  tliemselves  their  own  Provost  anil  Vice-Provost,  which 
titles  were  later  on  changed  to  those  of  Chancellor  and  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  Fellows  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated 
by  the  Crown,  but  were  to  be  replaced,  as  vacancies  arose,  by  the 
Fellows  themsftlves  tintil  there  should  be  100  graduates  holding 
the  degrees  of  Master  in  Arts,  or  Doctors  iu  Iaw  or  ^ledicine. 
Tlie  first  Senate  commenced  their  labours  at  the  close  of  the 
y(»ar  ISoO,  with  Mr.  Kdward  Hamilton,  M.A.,  as  Provost,  and 
Sir  Cliarles  Nicliolaoii,  M.D.,  as  Vice-Provost.  They  shortly 
established  three  chaii's  iu  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Chemistry 
and  ExperimentAl  Physics,  and  sent  to  England  for  competent 
professors  to  fill  them;  an*!  on  the  llth  October,  1852,  the 
University  was  o]>ened  with  an  imposing  ceremony,  in  presence 
of  the  Governor  and  principal  otKcors,  and  under  the  presidency 
of  Sir  C-harles  NieholHon,  and  twenty-four  matriculated  students 
M*ere  admitted  to  membership. 

In  1858  a  royal  charter  was  granted,  which  declares  that  "the  chuter. 
degrees  of  this  University  in  arts,  law,  and  medicine  shall  be 
reoognieed  as  academical  distinctions  of  merit,  and  bo  entitled  to 
rank,  precedence,  and  consideration  in  the  United  Kingdom  as 
fully  as  if  the  said  degrees  ha<l  been  granted  in  aJiy  university  of 
the  United  Kingdom." 

8inco  the  piiBsing  of  the  onginal  Act  various  changes  liavc  AniOTKiments 
been  made  by  amending  Acts,  of  which  the  principal  are  as 
follows  : — By  an  Act  passed  in  1857,  those  who  had  taken  thi> 
degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  received  certain  piivileges  in  respect  oi 
admission  to  tlio  Bar  or  to  the  Roll  of  Solicitors.  In  1861  it  was 
directed  that  iu  addition  to  the  ordinary  bixteen  Fellows  there 
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should  be  not  fewer  than  three  tmr  more  than  six  «r  cfida 
members  of  the  Senate  who  should  be  Professors  in  rach  brandus 
of  learning  as  the  Senate  should  by  any  by-law  select  ;  and  such 
Professors  and  other  Public  Teachers  and  exaininem  and  cfwy 
Hiiperior  officer  declared  to  be  such  by  the  by-laws  should  be  a 
member  of  the  University,  with  the  same  rights  and  privilcf^ea  M 
to  the  election  of  new  Fellows  as  pei-sons  holding  the  degrees  of 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  M.D.  In  1881  Adeundeni  degrees,  with  equal 
privileges,  were  authorized  to  bo  conferred  ;  and  B.A/s  of  thm 
years  standing  were  empowered  to  vote  at  new  eleotiooa  of 
Fellows.  In  1884  the  Senate's  i)Owei-a  as  regards  tf^ohxng  and 
degrees  were  extended  by  enabling  it  to  give  instruction  anil 
grant  degrees  or  certificates  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  with  tB" 
exception  of  Theolo^jy  or  Divinity,  subject  to  a  proviso  that  no 
student  should  be  compelled  to  attend  lectures  or  to  pass  examinfr- 
tions  in  Ethics,  Metuphysics,  or  Modern  History  ;  and  by  the 
stime  Act  it  was  directed,  iu  accordance  with  a  previous  by-law  erf 
the  Senate,  that  the  l>enefits  and  advantages  of  the  TTniversity 
should  extend  in  all  respects  to  women  equally  Mnth  men. 

Convocation.  The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  the  elections  of 

new  Fellows  reachoti  100  in  1871*,  whereupon  the  3enatc  jmma 
by-laws  in  ros|>ect  of  such  elections,  and  styled  the  electoral  bedv 
**  Convocation."  This  body,  including  the  additions  ma<.le  by  tltf 
several  amending  Acts,  and  coui]>nsiug  heads  of  afliliated  coU^gvK 
who  had  been  declared  to  be  superior  officei^s  of  the  University 
■under  the  Act  of  1861,  now  numbers  nearly  500. 

Endowmeni  o!        The  public  endowment  of  the  UTxiversity  stood  at  X5-000  a 
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year  until  1880,  when  Xl,00O  was  added  for  asBifitant  lectoiv- 
shipB,  but  in  1877  a  bequest  of  the  value  of  £6,000,  and  producios: 
about  £300  a  year,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Hovell,  widow  of  the 
explorer  of  that  name,  for  instruction  in  CJoology  and  PhyaoJ 
Geography,  which,  together  witli  fees,  enabled  the  Senatt  to 
divide  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  and  Experimental  PhyveriBto 
two,   to   the  first  of  which   Geology   and   Physical   <j«jgiiffcT 
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were  attached.  In  1882  a  further  vote  of  iC5,000  was  made  to 
finable  the  Senate  to  establish  Schools  of  Medicine  and  Engineer- 
ing, and  to  give  some  further  help  to  the  original  Department  of 
ArLs.  AleiUcal  and  Engineering  Professors  and  Lecturt^rs,  and 
a  Professor  of  Nfttuml  History,  and  some  small  lectureships  in 
Arts  were  created ;  bnt  this  sum  was  soon  found  inadequate  for 
the  intended  purposes,  and  has  been  increaaed  to  £7,900,  inclusivr^ 
of  the  £1,000  granted  in  1880.  Allowances  have  also  been  made 
for  apparatus,  and  a  sum  of  X2,000  per  annum  has  been  granted 
fur  Evening  Classes  in  Arts.  Princi[)aUy  out  of  this  endowment 
9l  system  of  Extension  Lectures  to  non-matriculants  waa  ooni- 
-faenoed  in  1882,  first  in  the  metiopolis,  Imt  spreading  to  places  at 
a  distance ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  as  time  goes  on  and 
means  increase  these^  lectures  may  become  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  the  action  and  influence  of  the  Unirersity. 

In  1855  the  present  site  was  granted  by  Governor  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  by  Royal  authority,  for  the  erection  of  suitable  build- 
ings, and  also  to  provide  land  for  the  profl|>ective  erection  of  four 
denominational  Colleges.  Before  this  grant  was  made  the  work 
of  the  TJnivorsity  had  been  carried  on  in  the  old  Sydney  College, 
which,  together  with  its  library  and  e\en  an  endowment  for  a 
Scholarship  be<jueathed  by  Mr.  Solomon  Levy,  was  purchased  by 
the  Government  for  the  University,  and  a  grant  of  £50,000 
bad  been  made  by  Parliament  in  1853  as  a  building  fund.  The 
present  site,  granted  in  1855,  comprises  about  12G  Hcree,  formerly 
known  as  Grose  Farni,  to  which  a  further  grant  of  9  acres  was 
afterwards  added  for  the  enlai*gement  of  the  domain  or  park. 
As  early  as  185<1  an  Act  was  passed  to  aid  and  partly  endow 
four  colleges  withiu  the  University.  Contributions  of  not  less 
than  XI  0,000,  and  not  more  than  £20,000,  were  to  be  made 
from  the  general  revenue  for  building  funds,  provided  that  an 
equal  sum  were  subscrilte^l  by  private  individual*),  and  £500  a 
year  waa  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  Government  towards  the 
stipends  of  Principals  for  each  College.  Just  before  this,  steps  had 
n  takvn  to  establish  a  Church  of  England  College,  St.  Paul's  ; 
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and  St.  John's  Koman  Catholic  College  followed  in  1857,  and 
the  Presbyterian  College  of  St  Anclrew*8  in  1867.  The  Wesl«yaa 
body,  for  whom  an  equal  area  had  been  set  Hp4\rt,  (Itsrlined  to 
accept  it,  and  in  1873  Kome  12  acres  of  the  land  originally 
intended  for  a  site  for  their  college,  whs  resumed  by  the  Crown 
and  dedicated  to  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital ;  and  provision  waa 
made  for  the  establishment  by  the  University  of  a  Medical  School 
iu  connection  with  it  and  for  the  joint  control  of  the  Univeraity 
Senate  and  Hospital  Board  in  respect  of  all  appointments  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  otlicers  of  the  Hospital.  But  while  thfl 
I'egulations  under  which  students  have  access  to  the  Hospital  are 
framed  by  the  Hospital  Board,  with  the  Senate  alone  regtfi  tiie* 
appointment  of  Professors  and  Lecturei-s  in  the  Medical  School. 

I 
The  system  of  Public  Examinations,  similar  in  general  character 

and  purpose  to  the  middle  class  examinations  of  Oxfonl  ooil 
Cambridge,  was  instituted  in  1867,  and  has  gradually  spr*!ad,tili 
lELSt  year  there  were  no  leas  than  sixty-sisc  local  ocntres  otlier  tkin 
Sydney,  seven  of  which  were  in  the  Colony  of  Queensland ;  anJ 
at  the  examination  held  iu  September  of  that  year  then?  were 
1,872  candidates.  Of  these,  143  presented  themselves  for  the 
senior,  and  1,720  for  the  junior,  examination.  110  senior  ftDit 
1,191  junior  candidates  passed  suocesafully.  The  University  aim) 
initiated  examinations  of  articlci]  clerks  in  1877,  in  compliftooft 
with  a  rule  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  during  1891  there  were  3" 
successful  candiiliLt<>s.  An  exumiuiitioa  of  candidates  for  appoint- 
ment h\  the  Civil  Sorvic  was  instituted  at  an  earlier  date ;  233 
candidates  presented  themselves  at  this  examination  during  l$91t 
and  104  were  successful. 

Many  donations  have  been  made  to  the  University  for  the  utf 
and  reward  of  students.  Among  the  tirst  was  a  gift  of  £l,000esc^ 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Barker  and  from  Sir  Edward  Deas-Thomaoa^ 
represented  by  lands  which  are  now  of  twice  that  value.  Msny 
others  followed,  and  about  X42,000  has  been  presented  up  lotJif 
present  date,  exclusive  of  prizes,  which  have  been  exhausted  by 
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award,  and  irrespective  of  increases  in  value.  About  JCIO.OOO 
of  this  is  slill  in  susiJense  on  account  of  intervening  life  estates 
to  the  widows  of  testators.  Besides  the  above,  a  sum  of  X30,000 
was  left  by  the  lato  Mr.  Thomas  Fisher  for  a  library,  and  X6,000 
\iH&  *ieen  given  by  the  Hon.  Sir  William  Macloay  for  a  Curatoi-ship 
of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  presented  by  him  to  the  Univer- 
Hity,  and  for  which  the  Government  have  erected  a  suitable 
building.  There  have  also  been  bequests  of  property  other  than 
money  to  the  estimated  value  of  ^£51,000  up  to  the  present  time. 

Alx)ve  all,  the  late  Mr,  John  Henry  Challis  left  lua  residuary  cii*Ui«  bcqaeat. 
estate  to  tlie  University,  subject  to  certain  annuities.  In  December, 
1890,  the  trustees  handed  over  to  the  University  the  major  part 
of  the  Australian  portion  of  the  estate  consisting  of  -£109,362  in 
investntents,  and  j£3,228  cosh  balance.  Under  this  bequest  the 
Senate  have  created  new  Chairs  in  Law,  Modem  Literature, 
Historj',  Logic  and  Mental  Philoaopliy,  Anatomy,  Engineering,  and 
Biolo;jy,  to  whicli  they  have  given  tl»e  teatator*3  name.  The 
Hovell  and  Challis  bequests  constitute  the  only  resources  of  the 
University  for  actual  education  other  than  the  public  endowments, 


The  teaching-staff,  now  that  all  the  Challis  Chairn  are  tilled,  con*  Tewhloir 
sints  of  fourteen  Professors,  twenty-six  Lecturers,  of  whom  three 
are  Evening  I^ecturers,  and  four  Demonstrators.  The  subjects 
over  which  Professors  preside  are  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics, 
Clieniislry,  Physics,  Geology  and  Physical  Geograj)liy,  Physiology, 
Anatomy,  Engineering,  Motlern  Literature,  Logic  and  Mental 
Philosophy,  Biology,  Iaw,  and  History.  The  Lecturers  deal  witli 
Iteology  and  Physical  Geography,  Classics,  Modern  Literature, 
Mathematics,  Architecture,  Sui'veying,  Princijdes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Midwifery  and 
DiMMCS  of  Women,  Materia  Metlioa  and  Therapeutics,  Patholog}-, 
Medical  Jurisprudence  ami  Public  Health,  Clinical  Medicine, 
Clinical  Surgery,  Psychological  Medicine,  Ophthalmic  ^ledicinc 
and  Surgery,  Law  of  Real  Property  and  Equity,  Law  of  Procfnlure 
including  Evidence,  Law  of  Wrongs,  Civil  and  Criminal,  ond  Law 
^^ 
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of  Obligatiotifl.  There  are  alao  Tators  in  Medicine  and  Sm^cfr, 
anil  a  Tutor  to  the  female  st.udenta.  The  Demonstratora  aie 
apj>0!nte<l  in  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Anatomy,  and  FhyaicsL 

Since  its   foundation  the  University  of  Sydney  has  conferred 

916  degrees  of  various  kinds,  .the  highest  number  bestowed 
in  nny  one  year  being  70,  in  ItfOO.  Among  the  present  membeis 
of  the  University  there  are  214  who  hold  the  degi*ee  of  M.A^  351 
B.A.,  18  LL.D.,  15  RL.,  29  M-D.,  47  M.B.,  38  Maatere  of 
Surgery,  10  B.  Sc.,  I  Master  of  Engineering,  and  17  Bachelors  of 
Engineering,  The  number  of  students  attending  lecture*  increaseJ 
from  01  in  1S77  to  532  matriculated  and  298  non-uaairiculatefl 
Btndenta  in  1891,  whilst  the  number  of  candidates  who  attended 
the  public  exajninationa  has  increased  botii  in  the  senior  and  junior 
divisions,  the  former  having  advanced  from  63  in  1877  to  143  in 
1891,  and  the  latter  from  303  to  1,729. 

Corresponding  increases  in  the  number  of  successful  ranHidatff 
at  the  public  examinations  have  also  taken  place,  as  the  foHowiag 
table  will  kIiow  : — 
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The  expeaditare  of  the   University  prior  to  1890  was  met  out  Kevonuoanj 
of   the   revenue  accruing  from    stutlenta'   fees,  the   Govermiieut  UnhenMU 
ail],  and  aundry  private  sources,  irrespectively  of  income  for  the 
ex|>msB  use  or  reward  of  atudent^i.     The  following  table  will  show 
thc  yearly    state  of  the  finances  of  the  University  during    the 
period  from  1876  to  1891  :— 
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1870 
1877 
1S78 
1879 
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1882 
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1884 
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1887 
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12,000 
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11,694 

£ 

5,503 

5,434 

6,592 

5,690 
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6.S06 

14,144 

15.729 

17.877 

19.364 

20,423 

20,045 

22,506 

25,274 

24,312 

37.256 


£ 

5,877 

5,434 

7.748 

6.746 

6,795 

6.227 

10,614 

15,381 

16,198 

20,094 

20,765 

20,811 

21,887 

28,030 

26,075 

36,649 


AnextoDiivc  addition  to  the  Uiiivei'sity's  magniticeut  buildings  school  or 
has  been  made  for  the  use  of  tlie  School  of  Medicine.  It  provides 
the  most  complete  accommodation  for  students  desiring  to  follow  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  surgeiy,  and  the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital, 
erected,  as  before  stated,  on  tho  University  grant,  afibrds  them  the 
necessary  means  of  study.     At   the  comnieacemeut  of  the  year 
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1891  there  were  94  undergi'aduates,  of  whoTn  7  were  ladies,  in 
the  Medical  School,  a  very  fair  uuniber  considering  Uiat  this 
school  was  not  establitihcd  until  1883,  and  then  commenced  wiUi 
only  fuur  students.  A  laboratory  for  the  Departmout  of  Physies 
has  also  been  recently  erected,  and  is  replete  with  every  means 
of  illustrating  the  teaching  of  physical  science,  and  an  e(|ua!ly 
complete  laboratory  and  hulls  are  in  cour«e  of  construction  for  the 
Dejuirtuient  of  ChemlHtry  and  iU  adjuuctn.  The  prospects  of  tbt^ 
University  of  Sydney  are  excellent,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  prosper, 
and  exert  a  most  beneticial  in^ucnco  on  the  future  of  Australia. 
An  Act  for  founding  an  Affiliated  College  for  Women  has  been 
pasaod,  limiting  the  building  cudowment,  however,  to  X5,000,  but 
granting  X500  a  year  for  a  Priuci^ial.  It  will  be  brought  intu 
0[ieratiou  as  soon  as  the  nece.Miiary  fuuJs  are  collected.  Tht* 
Departntcnt  of  Public  Instruction  also  conteDiplate«  the  erection 
of  a  College  for  the  training  of  male  t4.>achers.  The  Senate  of  the 
University  have  granted  the  iiecesaary  site,  and  the  Govermncnt 
have  submitted  plans  of  a  building,  to  accommodate  51  studenti, 
and  to  cost  £37,000,  to  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 
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DEXOMIXATIOXAL  UUiif  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

All  the  principal  religious  bodies  provide  high  schools  uifd  collegtc 
where  students  may  be  educated  according  to  tlie  precepts  oi  tlicir 
various  beliefs  and  prepared  to  compete  for  University  honon,  or 
the  various  profes-sions  which  they  may  adopt  Evidence  of  lie 
progress  of  superior  denominational  education  in  the  Colony  iniy 
be  seen  in  the  magnificent  college  buildings  which  surround  Uw 
city,  among  which  may  Ije  cited  Xewington  College,  the  collegw 
of  the  Marist  Brothers,  and  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  at  Hunter's  Hilt 
and  Rivorview,  the  old-establislipii  Kintj'a  School  at  ParramAtti. 
the  North  Sydney  Church  of  England  Grammar  School,  the 
Presbyterian  Ladies'  College  ac  Croydon,  and  a  host  of  other  firat- 
class  establishments  erected  under  the  patronage  of  the  varioui 
religious  bodies. 
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TECHNICAL   KDUCATION. 
Public  attention  was  so  stronffly  directed  in  the  years  which  Keccawey 


for 


followed  the  great  world  exhibition  of  1851,  to  the  necessity  of '"'"*^'^8«- 
pro\nding  the  artizan  classes,  and  the  people  generally,  with  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  scien title  knowledge  of  the  various  handi- 
crafts, that  technical  schooU  sprang  up  in  various  parts  of 
Cnghiud,  some  being  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  State, 
while  others  were  founded  liy  the  wealthy  tra<le  societies,  or  guilds, 
of  the  j^al  Englisli  cities.  The  excellent  results  following  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention 
ia  the  colonies,  where  a  sound  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
manual  ai-ts  is  of  paramount  necessity.  The  foundation  of  the  Kouniki 
New  South  Wales  Technical  School  was  due  in  great  measure  to  cuiiegr, 
tlic  efforts  of  a  few  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Sydney  Mechanics' 
School  of  Arts,  and  as  far  back  as  1873  it  was  decided  to  establish 
a  Technical  College  afliliated  to  that  Institution,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  scientific  knowledge  of  Australian  artizans.  In 
the  year  1 878,  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  granted  by  Parliament  towards 
the  organization  of  a  Technical  College,  and  for  five  years  the  work 
of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  School  of 
Arta.  In  1883,  however,  a  board  was  ajtpointed  by  the  Govera- 
nient  to  take  over  its  management,  and  the  Technical  College 
bocame  henceforth  a  State  institution.  Towards  the  end  of  1889 
the  Board  was  dissolved,  and  the  TrK^hnieal  College  came  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  coarse  of  instruction,  \tnder  the  present  constitution  of  onrricuiuni« 
the  Technical  College,  compriBes  classes  in  agriculture,  art,  archi- 
tecture, chemistry,  commercial  economy,  geology'  and  ujineralogy, 
mathematics,  mechanical  engineering,  pharmacy,  physics,  domestic 
economy,  and  sanitary  engineering,  and  these  classes  are  subdivided 
into  sub-clasacfi  as  may  be  warranted  by  circumstanocs. 

The  collesfe  is  open  to  both  male  and  female  students,  and  in  Numburof 
1891   there  were   295  cla«.ses  in  operation,  of  which  73  were  in  *ni*int^ 
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Sydney,  188  in  various  country  towns,  and  34  in  connection  with 
public  schools.  The  teachers  numbered  144,  of  whom  63  were 
iji  Sydney,  C8  in  the  country,  and  13  in  charge  of  classos  held  at 
])uliUe  schools.  Tlio  individual  ourolm(*Tits  por  term  amounted  to 
8,466  in  all,  2,912  of  whom  were  in  Sydney,  and  4,178  in  Uie 
country,  while  1,376  represented  the  enrolments  of  scholars  at 
public  schools.  The  total  average  attendance  was  4,642,  the 
Sydney  average  being  1,486,  that  for  the  country  2,504,  while  the 
average  attendance  at  public  schools  wan  652.  At  the  annual 
examinations  2,178  students  presented  tbemselvea,  of  whom  1,493 
passed — an  average  of  68*5  per  cent. 

Technical  workshops  have  been  iitted  up  in  Sydney,  when 
mechanical  classed  are  held,  and  the  teaching  is  illustrated  by  ail 
tlie  various  tools  and  apparatus  needed  for  the  projjer  under- 
standing of  the  different  processes  of  each  8e(*ftrate  class  of  work. 
Tlie  Technical  College  is  now  fairly  established,  and  its  benefits 
are  already  being  felt  and  appi*eciated,  whilst  the  future  haa  eveiy 
promise  of  still  greater  usefulness.  A  site  for  the  Oolle^  haa 
been  secured  by  the  Qovemment  at  TTltimo,  on  which  a  building 
suitable  for  its  re<]uirements  has  been  erected. 

In  1891  the  expenditure  of  the  Hoard  of  Technical  Edaoation 
amounted  to  £37,601.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sum  of  JC.%731 
was  contributed  by  the  students  in  the  shape  of  fees.  Tlie  Parlia- 
mentarj'  vote  for  the  year  wag  £33,J*flO.  Tlie  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  have  not  been  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  coantry 
branches  in  every  case  where  application  has  been  made,  but 
lecturers  have  been  appointed  to  visit  from  time  to  time  the  prin- 
cipal country  centres,  and  deliver  lectures  in  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  agriculture. 

RKFOJiMA  TORIES. 
In  Eiddition  to  the  purely  educational  establishments,  the 
maintains   three   reformatories  or  disciplinary   institutions,   1«t 
for  girls— the  Industrial  School  at  Parramatta,  and  the  81 
buiy  Reformatory,  near   South   Head — *uid   one   for 
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nautical  school-ship  *'  Vernon,"  since  transferred  to  the  **  Sobraon." 
At  the  Farrunmtta  institution  the  total  curolnicnt  of  girls  during 
the  year  wits  117,  aud  the  new  admibsions,  up  to  tlie  31fit  December 
last  were  44,  of  whom  16  were  under  and  2^  over  14  years  of 
age.  The  cost  of  umintaining  the  school  iu  1891  was  £2,752. 
The  Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  under  the  Minister  of  Justice  has 
been  in  existence  over  eleven  years,  and  is  designed  for  the 
reception  of  young  women  under  sentence,  a  wise  pro^nsion,  for 
by  this  ueauA  arc  avoided  the  alternatives  of  sending  the  offenders 
to  the  institution  at  Parramutta  (late  at  Btloela),  where  their  in- 
fluence and  example  might  have  a  baneful  eSect  on  more  youthful 
mLDds,  or  of  consigning  tliem  to  gaol.  The  want  of  a  sitiuliir 
institution  for  criminal  youths  is  much  felt.  It  "would  indeed 
prove  a  boon  in  many  casfs,  not  only  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves but  to  society  at  large,  and  might  often  he  the  turning 
point  in  a  career  just  started  on  a  downward  course.  The  number 
oi  inmates  at  Shaftesbury  at  the  close  of  1891  was  41,  and  the 
expenditure  during  the  year  amounte<l  to  £941  lis.  On  l>oard 
the  "Vernon"  361  boys  wore  dealt  with  during  the  year,  and  the  TYainini  swn. 
number  remaining  at  the  termination  of  1891  was  230.  Up  to 
tlu'  end  of  1891,  there  Lad  been  2,Gr>6  boys  admitted  on  board,  of 
■whom  2,395  had  left.  During  1891,  30  of  tlie  latUir  hatl  been 
under  conviction,  or  a  percentage  of  0*8  for  the  year,  as  against  a 
percentage  of  1  -8,  which  is  the  proportion  of  couvictions  if  the 
whole  male  population  over  15  yoar»  of  a^c  bo  takou.  Favorable 
reports  were  received  respecting  more  than  92  per  cent,  of  the 
apprentices  from  the  "Vernon,"  who  remained  still  under  ita 
8U[>ervision,  and  wei*e  liable  to  be  brought  back  in  case  ef  rai&- 
conduct.  The  management  of  the  training-ship  is  exoellent,  and 
its  cost  to  the  Stote  during  1891  was  JC7,195.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  the  three  above-mentioned  establishments  have  hitlierto 
been  of  a  very  successful  character,  many  children  having  been 
reclaimed  from  a  de{fraved  life,  or  rescued  from  unhappy  sur- 
roundings, and  turned  out,  after  a  courno  of  some  years'  training, 
ibers  of  society. 
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SCIE2fT!FIC  SOCIETIES. 

In  a  young  country  such  an  Kew  South  Wales,  where  tnait  of 
the  jjooplc  arc  engaged  in  the  development  of  ita  matei-ial  resooroesi 
the  existence  of  a  leisured  class,  or  one  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of 
science,  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for.     Nevertheless  it  is  satisfactory 
to  iind  that  the  higher  aims  of  science  are  far  from  being  neglected. 
As  far  back  as  the  year  1821,  a  scientific  society  under  the  till* 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Australasia  was  founded  in  Sydneyi 
which,  after  experiencing  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  was  tran* 
foriiiwJ  in  1866  into,  and  afterwards  incorporated  under  the  title 
of,  the  Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.     The  society  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  counting  amongst  its  members  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  the  Colony.     Its  object  is  to  forward  the 
advancement  of  science  in  Australia,  and  favour  original  research 
in  all  subjects  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  philosophical  interest, 
which  may  further  tho  development  of  the  resources  of  Australi*, 
draw  attention  to  its  productions,  or  illustrate  its  natural  historv. 
The   proceedings,  published   every  year,  include  papers  of  the 
greatest  interest  on  important  scicutiiic  questions,  ospeoially  thoie 
whuso  solution  is  of  Australian  interest. 

The  study  of  the  botany  and  natural  history  of  Australia  his 
attracted  many  enthusiastic  students,  and  the  Linnvan  Society 
of  New  South  Wales  was  also  established  for  the  special  purjww 
of  furthering  the  advancement  of  these  particular  sciences.  Tin? 
society  is  housed  in  a  commodious  building  at  Klizal^etli  Bay,  onv 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  near  the  city,  and  already  posseswsa 
library  and  museum.  The  sooifty  ha-s  l)een  liberally  endowwl  by 
the  lat-e  Hon.  Sir  William  Macleay,  who,  not  content  with  U'ing 
one  of  its  most  munificent  supporters,  was  also  an  indefatigaM^ 
worker  in  the  field  of  science.  The  society's  proceedings  are 
published  at  regular  intervals,  and  contain  many  valuable  papo^ 
together  with  excellent  illustrations  of  objecta  of  natural  hi6tor7. 


SCIENTIFIC    INSTITUTIONS. 


The  Boientific  societies  just  mentioned  depend  for  support  mninly 
oil  private  contributions,  though  the  Government  has  hitherto 
allowed  their  "  Proceedings  and  Transactions"  to  be  printed  free 
of  charge  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Among  the  other  institutions  of  a  scientific  and  educational 
character  which  the  Colony  80  liberally  supports  tlie  Sydney 
Observatory  is  not  the  least  important.  Situated  in  a  commanding 
position,  it  is  admirably  fitted  (or  tlie  purpoftc  it  is  intended  to 
•erva  The  present  building  was  ei*ected  in  1856  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  William  Dcnison,  then  Governor  of  the  Colony,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  scientific  pursuits.  The  Government  Astronomer 
has  under  him  a  complete  stall*  of  assistants,  and  during  the  year 
1891  a  sum  of  X4.983  was  expended  in  connection  with  the  insti- 
tution. Meteorological  observations  have  received  special  attention, 
as  betita  bo  important  a  subject  in  h  country  whose  prosperity 
depends  so  much  u{ion  climate.  When  the  present  Astronomer 
took  office  in  1870,  there  were  in  the  Colony  only  six  stations,  and 
observations  on  the  climate,  minfall,  and  other  meteorological 
phenomena  wf>re  necessarily  very  limited  in  character.  At  the 
end  of  1891  the  number  of  stations  had  been  increased  to  1,088. 
Rain  gauges  have  also  been  establishcil  at  most  of  the  sheep  and 
cattle  stations  of  the  interior,  with  a  i-esuU  which  is  highly  satis- 
factory. The  light  tJtrown  on  the  true  characteristics  of  the  climate, 
espiicially  of  that  part  of  the  Colony  remote  from  the  sea  coast, 
has  tended  to  modify  the  notion  long  current  as  to  its  untituesB 
for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  settlement. 

The  Australian  Museum,  which  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  io  Australia,  occupies  a  conspicuous  site  in  the  centre  of 
8ydn«y,  facing  one  of  the  principal  parks.  The  collections  contain 
carefully  selected  specimenn  of  the  principal  objects  of  natural 
history  found  in  kindreil  establishments,  and  also  a  most  complete 
collection  of  zoological  specimens  of  distinctly  Australian  character. 
The  popularity  of  llie  institution  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  num1>er 
of  persons  b^y|^|yiii  visited.    The  Aluseuia  isopeu  to  Uio  public 
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every  day  except  MomUy.  On  Sundays  Uie  visitore  ore  vwry 
numerous.  Tho  number  of  visitoi'B  during  1891  was  132,845,  tb« 
daily  average  being  787  on  Sundays,  aud  296  on  week  days.  TJrt 
expenses  in  connection  witii  the  inatitution  amounted  to  X7,63^  of 
which  XI, OHO  was  expended  on  account  of  purchase,  collection, 
and  carriage  of  Bpocimcns. 

The  Free  Public  Library  was  established  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1869,  when  the  builJing  and  books  of  the  Australiiui  Subscription 
Library  were  purchased  by  the  Government  The  books  thus 
acquired  formed  tho  nuoleus  of  the  j)resent  library.  The  number 
of  volumoB  originally  purchased  was  about  10,000,  aud  on  theSlst 
JDecember,  1891,  they  had  increased  to  91,945,  including  those  in 
the  lending  branch,  or  lent  to  country  libraries.  The  lending 
branch  was  established  in  1S77,  to  meet  a  growing  public  want, 
and,  under  tho  present  system  any  person  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  clergyman,  magistrate,  or  other  responsible  peison, 
obtain  under  certain  uimpltj  regulations,  the  loan  of  any  of  tbe 
works  on  the  shelves,  free  of  charge.  The  scope  of  thisinstitutioD 
was  further  extended  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  by  which 
country  libraries  and  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  obtain  on  loan 
works  of  a  select  kind,  which  in  many  instances  would  be  too 
expensive  for  them  to  purchase  on  account  of  the  slender  funds 
at  their  disposal.  Under  this  system,  boxes  are  made  up  conUun- 
ing  from  00  to  100  books,  and  forwarded  to  the  country  libraries 
on  application,  to  be  returned,  or  exchanged  within  four  montki 
This  system  was  initiated  in  August,  18S3,  and  has  b«Hm  carrial 
on  succossfully  ever  since.  In  the  course  of  1891,  133  boxes,  coa- 
taining  10,350  volumes,  were  forwarded  to  78  institutions,  some  of 
them  at  considerHble  distances  from  the  nietropolia.  The  distaof^ 
which  these  books  were  carried  amounted  to  45,670  miles,  bsiag 
on  an  average  343  miles  for  each  box,  an  enormous  dist*BO^ 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  feet  that  some  places  to  which  boob 
are  spnt  were  most  readily  accessible  through  other  coloniei.  All 
thechargOH  in  connection  with  the  despatch  and  return  of  boob, 
insurance,  itc,  are  defrayed  by  the  Stsite,   aud   the   Bvatam  <& 
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vogue  in   New  South  Wales  is  the  most  libeml  of  its  kind  in 

fxistenor. 

The  reference  ilepartment  of  tlie  Froo  Public  library  contains  Keiereno* 
i|     65,929  volumes,  and  the  lending  branch   21,506.     The  country 
ll     libraries  were,  ou  the  31st  December,  1891,  in  possesaion  of  4,510 

volumes,  lent  under  the  system  above  mentioned,  the  total  number 

of  bookn  and  pamphlets,  the  property  of  tluR  institution,  being 

91,946,  ohuBified  as  under : — 


► 


Byaofa^  of  OUirfflcatian. 

VUlmmum 
Ueporuuent 

Branch. 

OomiUT 
Ubmrioi. 

TdUL 

NfttuDil  Pbilosophy,  Science  and  the 
ArU 

7.827 

6,044 
4,237 

6,057 

17.616 

3,669 

3,947 

3,318 

2.1»37 
3,491 

3.162 

"875 

1,2SR 
746 

•M31 

...... 

"608 

836 

990 
1,212 

808 

"'88 

116 
107 

363 

11,931 

History.    Ctiroiiology,    Antiqnitiea, 
and  MythoJog}' 

9.971 

Biography  an<l  Corrcqioudence 

OtognmUy,    Topography^  VoyBgw 
and  Travel*,  ftc 

8,940 
10,017 

Periodical  and  Serial  Literabora 

Jariflpniilencc    , 

Theology.  Moral  and  .^tcntal  Phil- 
osophy, ainl  Hducatiuti     

17,616 
4,632 

5,321 

Poetry  ami  «lrama 

2,2S4 

4,920 
4.402 
1.783 
8,143 

3,137 

iliacellaueoua    Literature  and  Ool- 
lected  Workft     

10,404 

Woriw  o£  EctertMicc  and  Ptiilology.. 
Duplicate*  and  unbound  volumes  ... 

Pamphlets  ^.^. .,...„....„... 

Hook»  for  tbo  Blind 

Totol  Number  of  Volumw  ... 

4,402 

1,783 

3,143 

S98 

65,920       21,500 

4.510 

91.045 

*  lodadloe  MOl  Toitufws  of  Fletloo. 
Tlie  popularity  of  the  Free  Public  Library  is  clearly  proved  by  Ponoiftrity 
the  number  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  privilegis  which 
it  affordtt.  The  increase  has  been  very  re^lar,  as  will  bo  seen 
in  tlie  following  statement  showing  the  number  of  visitors  to  the 
library,  rising  from  69,786,  in  1870,  to  173^05,  in  1891,  58,258 
of  whom  wore  visitors  at  the  leading  branch.  These  figures  show 
a  oonaiderable  increase  on  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  arc  the 
lugbest  yet  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  iuslitution. 
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Number  ot 
readurw. 


Attt^Dilance  of  visitors, 

1870 5»,786 

1871  60.IW 

1872  48,817 

1878 76,fi5» 

1874  (eleven  monthi} fl7.»62 

'  1875 66.800 

1876  72.724 

1877  (Lendiug  Branch  first  opened)  124.088* 

1878  117.047 

1879  (Exhibition  open) 362.038 

1880  - • ;..     134.462 

1881  -T 13fl.272 

1882  {eleven  montht)    1:{3,731 

1883 ,...-. i,vi,4rn 

1884  (eleven  months)    » 101. S77 

IbS5  , IOf..7!5 

1886  168.685 

1887  J3i»,203' 

1888 149.425 

1889  132.&83 

18»  155.822 

1891 173.205 

*  R«fer«iic(!  Ubru-y  ckiaod  for  three  mnnthA,  for  luovttif. 

Although  the  lemliog  bnkuch  containa  but  21,506  volumes,  ths 
total  number  used  during  the  year  u'as  not  les.s  than  67,9^0,  aad 
the  numl>er  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  the  jtrivilegc  d 
borrowing  was  i),002.  so  that  on  an  average  each  book  was  tAktt 
a  little  over  throe  titncK,  and  each  person  to  wliom  a  pormit  vu 
granted  used  nearly  fourteen  volumes  during  the  year.  As  uinuJi 
a  large  portion  of  tlic  works  read  was  from  fiction,  each  of  th« 
2,401  novels  in  the  branch  having  been  used  nearly  eight  tiatt 
during  tlie  year.  The  number  of  volumes  of  each  class  taken  oat 
was  as  follows  :— 


S>-Doi)ti«  of  ciuniflatloD. 


Xo.  of  rollUDMIMiA 


Natural  Philosophy,  Science,  and  Arts 

History,  Chronology,  Antiquities,  and  Mythology 

Biography  and  Corrcssponilence    

Oeography.  Travels,  &c 

Jurispruiitfiice 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy 

Poetry  auil  JJnuiia  „ 

Miscdlaneoas  Literature   ... 

Prone  Fiction    


Total 


t:,su 

ti.V'-'i 

11,121 
1.248 
2.24a 

12,4M 
18.883 

67,«»0 


NATIONAL   ART  GALLERY 


Ml 


During  1886  and  1887  considerable  extensions  were  made  to 
the  premises  of  the  Ki-ee  Public  Library,  which  had  become  much 
too  fltnall  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and  the  proper 
lioumng  of  the  booka.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  pnl!  tlown  the 
old  building  in  Macquarie-street,  and  a  contract  wu-s  miidc  about 
the  middle  of  1887  for  rebuilding  a  large  portion  of  the  Library 
nt  a  cost  of  .£10,455.  This  work  was  pr«^ressing  throughout 
the  year  1889,  and  the  now  building  was  opened  to  tlie  public  in 
April,  1890.  The  Sydney  Free  Public  Library  is  now  oAe  of  the 
most  convenient  in  Australia. 

The  institution  forms  a  separate  department,  under  the  control  coat  of  m»in. 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  its  cost  to  the  State,  ^' 

<luring  1891,  wait,  in  addition  to  the  amount  for  building : — 

•SttUriw,  &c £6,257 

Buildings  (uid  Repairs 707 

Books    2,907 


Total......... £9.871 

Besides  the   Free  Public  Library  of  Sydney  there  are  smaller  sciionu  of  ah 

,.,  .  .  1-  1      1   ■        »  ■      •      ^  1      •  1  1  and  Municipal 

Jibranes  establiBhed  m  tlit'  principal  population  centres  throughout  uiinuiou 
the  Colony.     These  libraries  may  be  broadly  classed  under  two 
lieads — Schools  of  Arts — rocetving  an  annual  subvention  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  monetary  supi^ort  accorded  by  the  j>ublie  ; 
I  and  Free  Librariea  established  in  connection  with  Mtinicipalities. 
I  The  foniier  class  are  far  the  more  numerous.     Under  tlio  provisions 
I  of  the  Municipalities  Act  of  18G7  any  municipality  may  establish 
i  and    maintain   a  Free  Library,   and,    where  such   is  done,    tlie 
,  Council  of  the  Municipality  is  entitled,  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
t.he  sum  of  £200  if  the  library  is  available  for  the  ii&o  of  a  popu- 
\  Ifttion  of  1,000  or  to  XlOO   where  the  population  to  whom  tJie 
Jibrary  would  be  accessible  reaches  300  persons.     The  nuudter  of 
"volumes  in  the  various  public  libraries,  excluding  the  Free  Public 
Xibrary,  is  estimated  at  about  240,000. 

Tlie  National  Art  Gallery  was  first  instituted  in  1871  in  con- National  Art 
nection  witli  the  New  South  Wales  Academy  of  Art     It  was 
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reopened  aa  the  National  Art  Gallery  in  1880,  ami  is  now  frilu&l 
in  the  Outer  Domain,  in  a  convenient  and  well-lighted  buildi 
which  is  at  prestuit  untinished  an  regards  the  exterior,  althoo) 
8teps  are  contemplated  to  complete  the  do&ign.  It  contuns 
an  excellent  coHc'ction  of  paintings  and  statuary,  comprising  aor 
of  tlie  most  faraona  works  of  the  beet  nio<lem  artists  of  the 
world,  and  includes  several  very  valuable  gifts  fmtu  private 
persons.  Like  the  other  national  inatdtutions  of  New  SoaU|.| 
Wales,  the  Gallery  is  open  on  Sundays  as  well  as  wcck-dayiv 
on  the  former  and  on  public  holidays  the  attendance  is 
numerous.  During  1891  it  was  visited  by  238,131  persons,  llisl 
average  Sunday  attendance  being  1,889  and  on  week  days  4fiOL 
Up  to  the  end  of  1891  the  total  expenditure  on  this  institutioB 
was  £83.657,  of  which  the  sum  of  £69,976  was  expended  <M\ 
works  of  art     The  disbursements  for  1891  were  : — 

For  works  of  art , , fi,17l 


Fur  maintenanoe. 
For  salaries 


Total  oort  to  the  State    £7.' 

The  Technological  Museum  is  also  situated  in  the  Outer  DomldA. 
in  the  Agricultural  HaU,  where  it  was  removed  afler  the  destrootioa 
of  Ute  Garden  Palace  by  fire.  It  is  intended  to  remove  it  toajttit* 
ments  in  the  building  at  Ultimo,  which  has  been  erected  for  th« 
Technical  College.  This  museum  was  instituted  at  the  cloee  ol 
1879  on  the  initiative  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Anstraliiui  Museum; 
but  the  whole  collection  of  some  9,000  specimens  was  totally 
lost  in  1882  by  the  Hro  above-oientioned.  Strenuoos  efforta 
were  at  once  made  to  replace  the  lost  collection,  and  in  Deceaibo', 
1883,  the  museum  was  again  opened  to  the  public^  and  now  coo- 
tains  interesting  aud  valuable  series  of  specimens  illustrating  tbt 
various  stages  of  many  manufactures,  and  an  excellent  coUcctioo 
of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  The  popularity  of  this  institu- 
tion may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  112,632  persons  visiud 
it  during  1890,  the  Sunday  average  being  836,  and  the  wk 
day  221.     Tliere  are  local  Technological  Museums  at  GoulbMBt 
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Batburat,  West  Mnitlund,  and  Newcaatle,  which  were  visited  by 
25,842  persons  during  Uio  year.  The  Rum  of  £5,1^6  was  expended 
on  the  vaiious  institutiona  of  this  nature  during  1891. 


RBUOION. 

In  the  eyfs  of  the  State  all  religion»  are  e<)ual  in  New  Soutli  Equality  of^ 
-,,T   .        t         ,      -  .  11  f     \      ^t  ■,  1  .all  rellifloiip. 

Wales,  but  Uunug  tl»e  eariy  days  of  the  Colony  sucli  was  not  the 

case.    New  South  Wales  was  originally  essentiidly  a  Crown  Colony, 

and  the  Church  establishment, as  it  existed  in  England,  was  naturally 

transplanted  to  these  sliorea.     Ecclesiasticai  monopoly  nevertheless 

only  continued  for  a  Hhort  time,  and  tlie  countenance  and  support 

of  Uie  State  were  eventually  extended,  during  the  goveiiiorship  of 

Sir  Richard  Bourke,  to  th«  principal  religious  bodies  which  then 

existed — ^the  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Preahyteriaiis,  and  Wes- 

leyan  Methodists.     To  the  cleriry  of  each  of  these  denominations  steUfuUto 

rclltTkin. 
the  Government  granted  what  has  usually  been  denominated  State 

aid,  which  continued  long  after  the  old  political  system  had  passed 

away  and  had  been  replaced  by  Responsible  Government     In 

1862,  however,  an  Act  was  passed  limiting  future  payments  to- the 

clergy  then  actually  in  receipt  of  State  aid.     In  the  year  following 

the  paiwing  of  this  Act  the  claims  on  the  Qovernment  amounted  to 

£32,372,  and  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Chnrchof  Knt'laml  £17,fl67 

Romftii  Cftthofic  Church 8,748 

l'rc8byt*riaiw 2,873 

Wcalcyui  MethodiBta  2,7M 

Ymt  by  year  tho  sum  payable  has  been  ](i>s8(ming,  owing  chiefly 
to  th«  deaths  of  clergymen  in  receipt  of  State  aid,  so  that  in  1891 
the  payment  by  the  State  was  v£y,5G8,  distributed  as  follows ; — 

Church  of  Ehfiland     £5,301 

Boman  Catbofic  Church   » 2,flD0 

I>nibyt«riaxu  , „ 702 

Wedeyan  Methodiits 875 

The   payments  to   the  clergy  of  difierent  denominations   are  paj-moiiu 
given  for  rarions  periods  since  1863L     It  will  be  observed  that  aid. 
in  some  years  the  arooants  paid  were  less  than  in  succeeding 


AdhoreoU  of 
each  relijirion. 


yeai^N.     This  anomaly  is  due  to  the  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
Htipends  of  clergymen  who  were  absent  from  the  Colony  ;^ 


Yeftr. 


CbtiTch  of 
Et«Und. 


Roman 
CUhoUc 
Churcfa. 


l*rMb^tiiriui. 


Wealeyan 
Matbodift 


ToM- 


1863 
1864 
1865 
1870 
1875 
ISBO 
1886 
1600 
]801 


£ 

17.967 

I7.5ia 

14.111 

12.386 

10.725 

7.739 

6.041 

5,591 

fi.»>l 


£ 

8.748 
8.234 
7,430 
6.583 
5,608 
3,892 
3,000 
2,600 
2,600 


£ 
2.873 
2.614 

3.090 
2.180 

1.626 

1,702 

1.052 

702 

702 


£ 
2.784 

1.179 
1.572 
1,573 
1.372 
1.716 
1.136 
000 
875 


£ 
32.372 

29.5«t! 
26.2IW 

15,049 
1I.22S 

i»,:w 

9.368 


The  number  of  persons  entitled  to  State  aid  during  1891  wis  57 
— 31   CImrch  of  England,  15  Roman  Catholics,  5  PresbyteriviCi 

and  6  Wtsleyan  Methodists. 

At  the  consas  of  1891  the  number  of  adherents  to  each  of  tbe 
denominations,  with  the  clergy  registered  for  the  celebmtion  of 
marriftgeSj  was  as  follows  ;  the  t;ible  also  shows  the  avenge 
number  of  adherents  to  each  denomination  under  tlio  charge  of 
each  of  the  clergy  : — 


DenomitiMtkm. 

CI«nr. 

Adhtnnts. 

Pnportka 
ofwUMmtoto 

Church  of  England 

333 

295 

156 

133 

34 

65 

32 

5 

10 

1 

23 

3 

502.083 

286,917 

109,383 

87,489 

22.621 

24.112 

13.108 

7,S»40 

10.312 

1,510 

Itoinaii  Catholic 

9?J 

Vfcshvtorian 

701 

Wesleviin  Methodist*.... 

657 

Other  Methodist 

eta 

Congrugational  

Baptist    

371 
409 

Liitlicran 

1  .SKS 

Salvation  Army 

1  ASI 

Unitarian    .,,,.*,,..... 

1.328       '            I.32S 
12,072                   M4 

Othur  CUristiaos 

Hehrews  ...  

5,4»4 
40.205 

1,828 

Other  Sects 

"" 

Total  

1,090 

1,123.054       !            1,031 
8,280       1 

AboHxiii^  not  tabulated 

1,090 

1,132.234 

1.039 

^pw  cwt 
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DIAGRAM  B  shewing  the  number  of  personi 
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ATTENDANCE   AT   DIVINE    SERVICE 


The  number  of  persons  attending  Divine  Service  on  Sundays  Chnrch 

attendance. 
averaged  340,633  for  the  year  1891,     This  number  represents  the 

attendance  of  adults  onlyj  if  school  children  were  included  the 

number  would  be  about   470,200.     When  the  sparseness  of  the 

population  in  some  parts  of  tlic  country  is  considered  the  church 

Attendance  will  appear  veiy  large,  and  though  apparently  1pb8  than 

found  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  is  proportionately  much  greater 

than  in   England.      The  number  of  adult  attendants  on  Dinne 

Service  in  1890  was  retume4l  at  300,8i)0;  for  1885  it  was  263,379, 

and  for  1881  it  was  213,044,  bo  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 

increase,  fairly  keeping  pace  with  the  population.     Tlie  relative 

numbers  of  each  denomination  in  attendajice  have  remained  very 

much  the  same  for  several  years  past.      In  1881  the  Church  of 

England  had  the  largest  attendance,  but  from  1S84  the  Church  of 

Home  hoH  taken  the  lead. 

The  figures  showing  the  attendance  at  Divine  Service  on 
Sundays  for  each  of  the  principal  denominations  are  given  here- 
under. Sunday  school  children  are  not  included.  The  authorities 
of  the  Salvation  Array  return  the  number  of  attendants  at  their 
aervices  as  36,215,  whereas  the  ConnuR  returns  show  10,312  only 
as  tlie  aumber  of  soldiers  enrolled.  It  would  ajipcui-  therefore 
that  a  great  proportion  of  those  who  attended  the  Army  services 
•re  nominally  members  of  other  denominations  : — 


DenonUiutioii. 


Church  of  Roffland 

Koman  Cathouc 

I'tfjiKyU'rian.. 

Wemlcyan  Methodist 
Other  Methodista  ... 
Cougregationalist    ... 

Baptist 

S«ivation  Army 

Other  deuoniinations 

ToUl... 


Koraboror 
diittnut  penom 

fttteiMtior 
IMvino  Seme*. 


ProporttoDOl 
Draumtnmtlous 

mtietidiiig: 
IM(  Ine  Service. 


S5.870 
109.374 
3.'»,n3l 
4n,2&4 
10,095 
12.345 

6,460 
10.312 

4.484 


320.733 
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INSTRUCTION,  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION 


CSburab. 


Church  of  The  Church  of  England  is  the  largest  religious  denomin&tion  in 

England. 

tiio  Colony,  whether  judged  by  tho  number  of  professed  adherenU, 

the  number  of  clergy,  or  the  number  of  huilJings  used  for  divine 

service.     During  the  year  1891  there  vcro  636  churcht«  belonging 

to   tiiis   denomination    and    123   school-houses  and    955  public 

buildings  and  dwellings  used  for  public  worship^  accommodadng 

129,001    jjersons;    the   attendance    of  distinct  persons  countioc: 

only  adults  was  85,870.     The  number  of  clergy  registered  under 

Acts  19  Vic.  Nos.  30  and  34,  for  the  celebration  of  marriages,  wi» 

333.     The  Church  of  England  in  the  colony  is  governed  by  a 

metropolitan   who  is  also   primate  of  Australia   and  Tasmanis, 

and  five  other  Bishops  whose  sees  are  Bathurst,  Goulburu,  Nev- 

castle,  Grafton  and  Annidale,  and  Riveiina. 

Roman  CftthoHe  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  presided  over  by  the  O&rdinal 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  assisted  by  a  Coadjutor  Bishop  under 
whom  are  the  suifragan  bishops  of  Bathurst,  Goulburn,  Gntfton, 
jVIaitland,  Armidale,  and  Wxlcannia,  the  whole  colony  formingan 
eoelesiastical  province.  There  are  295  priests  licensed  to  celebrat* 
marringes.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  Cliurches  properlj 
so  called  was  431  ;  besides  these  there  were  50  school -houses  and 
847  public  buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  Divine  Service.  Th» 
accommodation  afforded  by  the  churches  omounte-d  to  about 
113,255  sittings  and  tlie  attendance  on  Sundays  averaged  109^74. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  coloof 
have  285  churchea  and  63  schools  used  for  public  worship ;  there 
were  also  515  public  buildings  or  dwellings  occasionally  used  for 
the  same  purpose  in  1890.  The  number  of  ministers  was  156,  of 
whom  146  were  connected  witli  the  Fresbyteiian  Church  of  Ktv 
South  Wales,  6  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Synod  of  Easten 
Australia,  3  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  Australia, 
and  1  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Eastern  AuitnUia 
unattached.  The  accommodation  provided  in  churches  was  56,19U 
sittings,  and  the  Htteuilanoe  numbered  about  35,531,  not  including 
Sunday-school  children. 


PrvsbyterUii 

Church, 


STATE   OF   DENOMINATIONS 


The   Wealeyan    Metliodist  comtuanion  is   di\'ided    into   eiirht  wciioi-an 

MeUioiliata. 

districts.  Tliroughout  the  colony  there  are  392  churches  and  418 
other  preaching  places  with  sittings,  in  Uie  former  to  the  niuuber  of 
61,920,  and  in  the  hitter  22,568,  inall  84,488.  The  denomination 
own£  also  G4  school  buildings  and  82  parsonages,  and  has  in  its 
sernce  134  regular  clergy  and  471  local  preachers.  The  number 
of  church  members  is  said  to  be  8,655,  of  whom  1,019  are  com- 
municants, and  tlie  attendance  of  adherents  at  Divine  Ser\nce  is 
not  less  than  46,264,  not  including  children. 

The  Primitive  Methodists,  United  Methodists,  and  other  Metho-  ?/^"  , . 
dists  have  93  churches,  and  33  other  huildiiigK,  and  34  clergy  ;  the 
aocommodation  provided  will  seat  17,415  persons,  the  attendanee 
at  Diviiie  Service  is  about  10,095. 


The  Congregational  Church  has  64  churches  as  well  as  63  public 
buildings  or  dwellings  used  for  worBhij) ;  the  sittings  provided  will 
accommodate  21,481  persona.  The  clergy  licensed  to  celebrate 
luarrisges  nuniber  65  and  the  attendaixce  at  Divine  Service  on 
Sundays  averages  about  12,345. 


The  various  Baptist  Churches  in  the  colony  have  32  licensed  ««ptiit». 
miniatere  with  38  churches  and  53  school-houses  or  other  buildings 
devoted  to  public  worship  ;  the  Sunday  attendance  averages  6,460 
persons,  but  there  is  sitting  accommodation  for  10,566. 


nlbrttf. 


The  Salvation  Army  ha.s  only   10  officers  licensed  to  celebrate  Soiratioii, 
I      marriugeH,  but  has  194  buildings  used  for  service,  accommodating 
I      40,005  [Xiiaons.     The  number  of  jiersons  attending  Sunday  service 
18  stated  by  the  authorities  to  be  36,216. 

Besides  those  above  ©numerated  there  are  other  distinct  reliirious  other  Pcuotui- 

lurtiofu. 
bodies,  for  the  most  part  Protestant  denominations,  with  clergy 

licenswl   by  the   State  to  celebrate  marriages.     The  number  of 

clergy  ministering  to  these  was  32 ;  the  churches,  school-houses, 

and  public  buildings  used  for  Divine  Service  numbei'od  132  and  the 

attendance  on  Sundays  was  about  4,484  persona 


TXSTRUCTIO>%  SCIENCE,  AND  RELIGION 


The  number  of  regintered  ministers  belon^ng  to  all  faiths  was 
lf090,  and  the  churches  numbered  2,064,  in  addition  to  whicb 
there  were  370  school-liouses  and  2,997  dwellings  or  public 
buildings  uaetl  for  public  worslnp.  Tlie  accommodation  provided 
would  seat  about  481,891  persons.  The  average  attendance  was 
320,735. 

6u]idAj-ichooi&  Nearly  all  the  religious  bodies  maintain  Sunday-schools.  The 
attendance  of  cliildren  at  these  Rchools  shows  a  considerable 
increase  during  the  past  few  years.  Some  part  of  tliis  increase 
is  merely  apparent,  and  is  due  to  the  greater  completeness  in 
the  returns,  but  no  small  portion  of  the  improved  attendance 
results  from  the  extension  of  sclinol  accommodation  in  various  partP 
of  the  country.     The  attendnncc  of  cliiltlrcn  at  the  Sunday-schools 

Sunday-Bcboois   ^^  ^^^  leading  denouuimtions,   with  the  number  of  schools  and 

Sr'd^oSu,..^?'     teachers  during  1891,  was :— 

UCKML 


Dcnomlnmtlon. 

No.  of 

»KhtK)l«. 

Number  of  tmOma, 

AT«t(a  mtBAarcTiiAafea. 

M«le. 

Ffluudtt. 

Total 

ItaXt. 

Fmnmlc 

Ttotal 

Church  of  England . . . 

Romnn  Catholic 

Presbyterian  . . 

551 

4!>9 

231 

341 

88 

72 

43 

102 

30 

1,136 
327 

5r>6 

910 
507 

380 

16S 
89 

00 

2,548 

1,087 

937 

2,053 

492 

431 

170 

181 

67 

3.684 

1.414 

1,553 

2,9fi3 

999 

811 

338 

250 

157 

17.101 

11,000 

5,722 

10.495 

3,742 

3.394 

1,200 

1,488 

734 

21.254     38^ 

14,627     25,ff77 

a  90A  '    WAS 

■Wealeyan  Methodist 

Other  MethodisU 

Congrogational ....... 

Baptist   

13,195 
4,325 

4,030 
1  46A 

23,9W 
8.06T 
7,444 
9ir* 

Salvation  Army 

Other  denominatioDfl 

2,042       3,530 
747       1.48J 

Total 

1,887 

4,173 

7.996 

12,169 

54.932 

68,592 

I23,K* 

ATTENDANCE   AT  SUNDAY   SCHOOLS 


54! 


The  attendaDCG  given  above  ia  extremely  liigb,  amounting  as  it  AtuiuUncait 
does  to  54  per  cent,  of  the  total  children  between  the  ages  oE 
7  and  15  years,  both  inclu»iv(^,  at  which  ages  children  generally 
attend  Sunday-schools.  The  number  of  Sunday -schools  and 
teachers,  and  the  attendance  during  each  of  the  past  ten  years 
were  : — 


Ymr. 

Namberof 
■ohooU. 

Kamberof 
tmdbvn. 

Avenffo  aUendMioe. 

Mftle. 

Femftle. 

TDteL 

188S 

],3I8 

9,190 

34,393 

41.334 

75.727 

1S83 

1,441 

9,793 

36.205 

42.610 

77.815 

1864 

1,461 

9,420 

35.883 

43.202 

79,085 

1885 

1.513 

9,986 

37,991 

46.531 

84.522 

1886 

1.596 

10.759 

47,307 

56,354 

103.661 

1887 

1,614 

10,749 

48.333 

58,999 

107,332 

1S88 

1,734 

U,2fi7 

50,556 

61.735 

112,291 

1889 

1,832 

11.568 

52.778 

63.890 

116.674 

1S90 

1,840 

12.019 

64,520 

67,305 

121.885 

1801 

1.887 

12.169 

64,932 

68,592 

123,524 

Tropertled 


State  uaisUnM 
toobaritiM. 
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PART  XVIII. 


Social  Condition  and  Charities. 

IT  may  safely  be  said  that  the  material  prosperity  of  K«v 
South  ^VaIe8  compares  faToumWy  with  that  of  any  oth*r 
country,  however  fortunate  may  be  its  lot.  But  in  one  particular 
thia  Colony,  in  common  with  all  the  provinces  of  Aufvtnl&Aia, 
differs  greatly  from  other  countriea,  especially  those  of  the  OH 
World.  Wealth  is  widely  disfcnhuted,  and  the  contrast  l^etwrcn 
rich  and  poor,  which  .seems  so  peculiar  a  phase  of  old-worlJ 
civilizations,  finds  no  parallel  in  these  southern  landF.  That  then 
is  poverty  in  the  colonies  is  undeniable,  hut  no  one  in  AustralnsiA 
is  bom  to  poverty,  and  that  hereditary  pauper  class,  which  forms 
80  grave  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of  many  States,  has,  Uiorefon', 
no  existence  here. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  six  persons  incvm' 
hundred  ])0ssess  property  to  thu  amount  of  £100;  whert-aH  in  the 
colonies  the  proportion  is  not  lees  than  12*3  per  cent  This  hut 
statement  shows  the  vast  dilTerence  in  the  conditions  of  life  in 
Australasia  and  in  the  richest  country  of  Europe.  No  |K>or  T%Ut 
is  levied  in  the  colonies,  nor  is  such  needed  ;  for  although  it  msr 
happen  that  from  time  to  time  the  assistance  of  the  State  is 
claimed  by,  and  gi-antod  to,  able-bodied  men  who  are  nnabte  to 
tind  eiuploynu'nt,  that  [assistance  takes  the  form  of  wages  paid  for 
work  specially  provided  by  the  State  to  meet  a  condition  ol  the 
labour  market  which  is  certainly  abnormal. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  authorities,  as  regards  charity,  are  directid 
towards  the  rescue  of  the  young  from  criminal  companionship  and 
temptation  to  crime,  the  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  can 
of  the  imbecile  or  insane,  and  the  subsidising  of  private  charitt 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick  and  injured,  and  the  amelioration  of  wanu 


HOSPITAL  ACCOMMODATIOy. 


"Even   where   the   Government   grants   aid    for  philanthropic  SiipwUcM  < 

exponditara;. 

parpoaea,!  tlie  management  of  the  institutions  Bupervising  the 
exponditurtt  ts  in  privntci  hands;  and  in  addition  to  Stato-aided 
iniititatiuns  there  are  numerous  private  charities,  whose  elToris  for 
the  relief  of  those  whom  penary,  sickness,  or  misfortune  has 
afflicted  are  beyond  all  praise. 

The  rescue  of  the  young  from  crime  is  attempted  in  two  ways —  Rescue  of  l}i« 
first,  by  means  of  Orphanages,  Industrial  Schools,  and  Reforma- 
tories, which  take  care  of  children  who  have  been  al>andoned  by 
their  natural  gnardiAns,  or  who  are  likely,  from  the  poverty  or 
incapacity  of  their  parents,  to  be  so  neglected  as  to  render  them 
liable  to  lapse  into  crime  ;  and,  secondly,  by  sequestering  children 
who  have  already  committed  crime,  or  whose  parents  or  guardians 
find  themselves  unable  to  control  them. 

lu  the  part  of  this  volume  dwalini;  with  mortality  it  is  pointed  Xct^wity 
out  that  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  accident  is  very 
great;  This  arises  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  occupations 
in  which  a  laj-gc  proportion  of  the  adult  male  po])alation  is 
employed.  Though  New  South  Wales  hus  long  been  settled, 
its  reMurces  are  by  no  means  developed,  and  very  nmny  men  aro 
at  work  far  away  from  the  home  comforta  of  everyday  life,  and 
from  home  attendance  in  cnse  of  sickncRS  or  injury.  Hospitals 
arc  therefore  absolutely  essential  under  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  country  districts  of  the  Colony,  and  they  are  accordingly  found 
ill  every  im|)ui-U)at  country  town.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1891 
there  were  in  operation  in  the  Colony  92  hospitals  or  infirmaries, 
84  of  which  were  assisted  by  the  State. 

In  these  honpitais  accommodation  wiui  provided  in  103  wards  or  AK<cnnniodau< 
dormitoripR»  having  a  total  capacity  of  3,117,204  cubic  feet,  so 
that  the  average  air  space  to  each  dormitory  waa  7,808  cubic  feet. 
There  were  2287,  beds,  and  the  average  air  space  to  each  patient 
was  a  minimum  of  1,376  cubic  feet ;  but  as  the  hospitals  are 
rarely  fillerl  to  the  limit  of  their  accommodation,  the  air  space  to 
each  patient  was  as  a  rule  greater  than  the  minimum  just  stated. 


■t^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
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Penofwonder     During  the  year  19,096  persons  were  tinder  trcAtment  as  indoor 
[tatients.    Of  this  number  1,261  remained  £rom  the  previous  yuM^ 
and  17,835  were  admitted  during  1891.     There  were  dischnrgn 
15,643  persons,  either  as  cured  or  relieved,  or  at  their  own  ni 
quest,  and  540  as  past  all  human  assistance,  while   1,577  died 
The  number  remaining  in  hospital  at  the  close  of  the  year  wil 
therefore  1,336.     The  following  statement  shows  the  number  a 
admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths  for  the  past  ten  years  : — 

Ymr. 

PiUlont*  under 

number 

DUohuvttdM 

Cur«d,*o. 

Deaths. 

Kombercr 
elo«e«fTar~ 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent,  under 
ireatment. 

1S82 
1883 
1884 

1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 

laso 

1800 

1S91 

8,446 
8.245 
9,318 
12,793 
13,115 
13,438 
15,170 
16.865 
17,041 
19,090 

6,Sfi5 
6,650 
7,376 

10,449 
10,825 
11,140 
12,509 
13,635 
14.195 
15,643 

804 
796 
962 
1,329 
1,249 
1,190 
1,424 
1.477 
1,361 
1,577 

10-6 
9-7 
10-2 
10-4 
9-6 
8*9 
9-4 
8-8 
SO 
8-3 

606 

790 
991 
1,01ft 
1.041 
1.106 
1.233 
1.311 
1.2W 

i.aaii 

A^nonmber     The  number  remaining  at  the  dose  of  the  year  may  be  taken  ftS 
representing  the  average  number  resident.     It  will  be  seen  from 
the  preceding  table  that  the  increase  has  been  fairly  regular,  KM 
that  the  proi^ortion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  hospitals  is 
about  the  same  in  each  year,  and  averaged  1*2  per  thousand  ia 
1891.  The  length  of  time  during  which  patients  remain  under  treat- 
ment has  not  been  exactly  determined ;  but  as  far  as  the  inform* 
tion  extends  it  would  appear  the  average  is  about  26  days  for  id! 
hospitals.     In   the  Sydney  Hospital  the  average  stay  of  patientl 
during  the  year  1891  was  247   days.     It  is  ijiteresting  to  nott 
that   patients  received   under  oi*der8  from  the  Government,  rt 
luaiued  in  hospital  on  th(»  average  longer  tlian  those  paying  for  oi 
contributing  towards  their  own  support 

hS^iS^ '°         'T^^  ^^^^^  rate  per  100  persona  under  treatment  during  the  pU 
ten  years  was    92,    while   the   rate   for    1891    was    8-3  or  04 
below  the  decennial  average.     The  rate  for  each  year  will  \M 
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foQud  in  the  preceding  table.  The  death  rata  of  hoKpitalK  in  Nuw 
South  Wales,  compared  with  Europe,  is  undoubtedly  very  high. 
Tlip  number  of  fatal  cases  is  swollen  by  the  inclusion  of  the  deatbs 
of  persons  already  moribund  when  adniitteiJ,  and  of  persons  in  tho 
latit  stage  of  phthUis.  It  has  ekewherv  lieen  pointed  out  that 
deaths  from  accidents  form  a  very  considerublo  proportion  of  tlio 
total  deaths  registered,  a  circumstance  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  (langers  incidental  to  pioneering 
enterprisa  A  large  majority  of  the  accidents  that  occur,  when 
not  imraeilifttely  fatal,  am  treated  in  the  hospitals  ;  and,  indeed, 
these  institutions,  especially  in  country  districts,  are  for  the 
most  part  maintained  for  the  treatment  of  surgical  cases.  When 
these  circumstances  are  taken  into  consideration  the  cause  of  the 
apparent  excess  of  deaths  in  the  hospitals  of  tho  Colony  will  bo 
at  onoc  understood. 

Tlte  amount  expended  by  the  State  for  the  maintenance  of  sick  suto  ej 
paupers  in  the  year  1891  ■was  XlO,674  2r.,  which  was  distributed  patieau.' 
thus: — Sydney  Hospital  (including  MoorcUff)  for  the  maintenance 
of  pauper  patients,  £6,170  78.  6d.;  Prince  Alfred  Hospibil,  ditto, 
X4,0-46  2s.  6d. ;  and  the  Carrington  Convalescent  Hospital, 
JC457  12s.  During  the  year  there  were  6,546  applications  for 
admisfiion  into  the  metropolituu  hospitaln,  of  which  number  3,5S6 
were  granted ;  the  othei*  cases  i*eceived  recommendations  for 
admission  to  the  Asylums  for  the  Iniinn  ond  Destitute,  orders  for 
outdoor  hospital  treatment,  or  were  refused  as  unlit  subjects  for 
8tat«  relief ;  586  persons  were  admitted  into  these  hospitals  as 
urgent  cases,  the  remainder  were  admitte^l  on  recommendations  cont  to Mw 
from  the  hospital  admission  dcpi'tt.  During  the  past  three  years 
the  Sydney  Hospital,  including  the  3Ioorcliff  branch  for  ophthal- 
mic cases,  has  received  from  the  Goveniment,  fur  the  maintenanco 
of  sick  paupers,  X18,145,  or  an  average  of  £6,048  a  year,  and 
the  Prince  Alfred  Hospital,  £10,954,  or  an  avci-agc  of  £3,651  a 
yew.  The  Carrington  Hospital  for  convalescents  rooeived  £468 
daring  1891  for  maintenance  of  sick  paupers.  As  this  appears 
for  the  tirst  time  in  that  year,  it  has  not  been  included  in  making 
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up  the  following  averages.  These  &uma  are  in  adtUtion 
X4,000  a  year  given  as  a  conditioaal  endowment  to  OBoh  of 
hospitals,  and  £600  a  yonr  which  the  Govemnicnt  pays  aa  Uie 
rent  of  MoorcliiT.  Tho  total  Bum  paid  by  the  fTOvemmeirt  to 
the  Sydney  and  Prince  Alfred  Hospitals  during  the  last  tfane 
years,  exclusive  of  sabsidies  for  speciid  puqx)seB,  waa  X53,700, 
or  an  average  of  £17,900  a  year.  The  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Hospital,  which  arc  bonto  entirely  by  the  Oovemment,  averaged 
j£  12,080  aunnally  for  the  same  period,  so  that  nearly  £30,000  a 
year  is  spent  by  the  Government  in  medical  relief  in  the  metro- 
polifi,  in  addition  to  grants  to  saburbon  and  country  faospilaift. 
payments  for  attendance  of  aborigines,  expenses  attending  epecUl 
outbreaks  of  disease  in  country  districtai  which  are  met  from  the 
g(^Deral  medical  vote,  and  the  maintenance  in  the  asylums  for  iht 
Intirni  and  Destitute  of  a  large  number  of  chronic  and  incuiabk 
hospital  cases. 

The  mere  mention  of  so  liberal  an  expenditure  by  the  Gkimi^ 
meat  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  might,  without  explanation,  lead  ti 
a  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  deatitutionin  tbft 
community.  It  should  therefore  be  understood  that  out  of  ihe 
5,141  {wi'sous  to  whom  ordors  for  admUaion  to  the  Motropotitan 
Hospitoln,  the  Carringlou  Centennial  Hospital,  and  tlie  Ai^laaft 
for  the  Intirm  and  Destitute  during  the  year  1891  were 
oidy  1,137  were  natives  of  New  South  Wale«,  while  296 
fn.>m  tho  other  Au<ttrahisian  Colonies.  The  natives  of 
Britain  and  Ireland,  however,  uumbered  no  less  than  3.1 92^  in 
addition  to  whom  there  were  616  foreigners,  including  Chinea^ 
I/)dian£,  and  other  Asiatics.  The  total  number  relieved,  excluding 
the  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  was  4,004,  of  whom  437  had 
been  htas  than  twelve  months  in  the  Colony,  308  less  than  six 
montliB,  and  106  less  than  one  montlu  The  Medical  Adriaerto 
the  Government  states  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  ocotraooe 
to  find  patients  who  apply  for  hospital  relief  admit  that  they  haw 
arrived  direct  from  a  neighbouring  colony  and  thai  they 
come  solely  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  this  relief.     Many 
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in  tho  Iftst  ntage  of  phtliku},  or  in  a  condition  of  chronic  ill-health, 
and  he  recomnivnds  the  adoption  of  some  Ir-gislation,  such  aa 
exists  in  the  other  ColonicH,  to  prevent  the  influx  of  persons 
likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  t)i«  State. 

No  exact  information  is  to  hand  respecting  the  outdoor  relief  Oatdoor  nltet 
afTorded  by  hospitals,  this  form  of  charity  not  being  so  important 
as  indoor  relief  ;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  attendances  during 
1891  was  99,978,  and  estimating  four  attendances  to  each  person, 
there  were  relieved  7,494  persona. 

Omitting  from  consideration  the  Government  estaUisIimont  at  Kxpemiitura  < 
Little  Bay,the  expenditure  in  1891  of  all  the  hospitals  of  the  Colony 
for  purposes  other  than  building,  repairs,  and  out-door  relief 
was  XIO  1,923,  representing  an  average  of  £S1  2s.  3d.  per 
bed  occupied.  This  sum  ia  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  tmtli,  as 
full  deduction  cannot  be  made  for  out-patients.  The  average  cost  for 
each  indoor  patient  treated  was  ^5  ]8r.  6d.  The  subscriptions 
received  from  private  persons  amounted  to  £36,217,  and  tlio  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  including  payments  by  {mtients,  were  £33,528, 
in  all  £69,745  from  privRto  sources  and  from  patients.  From 
Goverumont  the  sum  of  £75,446  was  received,  so  that  the  total 
fevBDue  of  hospitals  from  all  sources  was  £145,191.  The  follow- 
ing statement  shows  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  these  insti- 
tutions for  the  year  1891  : — 


MMropoUtui. 

Omunry. 

IMkl. 

BwwipU 

0«WBminenb  Aid 

£ 

30,731 

19,758 

0,980 

£ 
3S,7I5 
30.480 
13.5-27 

£ 
75,446 

PrivBto  Contributians..... 
Othor  lotirces 

50,238 
19  507 

Total  receipts 

02,409 

82,722 

145.191 

Expenrlilnrc— 

HuilthnfT  oxifl  Repairs 

10,f»58 

42,572 

2,779 

10,737 

47,323 

9,249 

21,2»5 

8fl.S<»5 
12,028 

Mi^cellflncoua  ....„"....**... 

Total  expt'liilttare... 

55,I)0» 

07,309 

123.218 
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Toui  expcitdi-        The  exi>cnditure  in  connection  with  the  Little  Bay  HoBuital  baa 

ture  by  the 

stnu.  not  been  included  above,  being  entirety  in  the  hands  of  the  Govem- 

uient.  At  this  hospital,  1,899  putienta  were  treated  during  the  yew; 
and  the  average  number  resident  daily  was  193  i>atients ;  the  ave^ 
age  stay  in  hospital  was  40  days.  There  were  56  deaths,  and 
1,373  patients  wore  tlisoharged  cured,  276  relieveil,  and  2S  un- 
relieved The  number  of  lepers  under  detention  at  the  lazarel 
on  31bt  December,  1S91,  was  21.  The  cost  of  this  institution  w«l 
X15,304,  80  that  the  total  expenditure  of  the  State  on  ho«pitala 
amounted  to  X00,750,  and  the  gross  expenditure  by  the  Govern- 
nient  upon  all  liospitaU  and  asylunis,  with  the  exception  of  asylu 
for  the  insane  and  Mission  Stations  of  Abori/^es,  was  j£177,39\ 
and  inclusive  of  those  institutions  the  amount  would  be  increased 
to  i:278,006.  This  sum  includes  £26,986  to  the  State  Children'* 
Relief  Department,  £14,653  paid  to  support  the  asylum  for  old 
men  at  Liverpool,  £8,674  for  the  asylutu  for  the  aged  and  infim 
at  Kewingtou,  Parramatta  River ;  £23,273  for  the  two  aaylona 
and  the  cottage  homes  for  married  couples  at  FarnuDatla, 
and  £7,811  for  the .  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney.  In  thev, 
Accocmnodaiion  laat-mentioned   asylums,    the   number   of  wards   or   dormitonw 

In  AbvIuuu, 

was  178,  with  a  total  capacity  of  1,038,069  cubic  feet,  giving 
an  average  air  space  of  8,C47  cubic  feet  to  each  dormitory.  Thrrt* 
were  2,884  beds ;  the  average  air  space  to  each  patient  was  tberr- 
foi-e  533  cubic  feet.  The  number  of  inmates  in  each  institution 
will  be  found  iti  tablen  on  pages  562  and  563,  but  in  atlditioti, 
considerable  aid  was  extended  to  the  ouiaide  poor.  Apart  froni 
medical  utlvice  aud  medicines,  outrdoor  relief  consists  largely  d 
supplies  of  provisions.  Information  is  not  to  hand  for  the  fnll 
extent  of  the  relief  thus  afforded  at  all  institutions,  but  the  goo(ii| 
gratuitously  distributed  at  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydiwy, 
during  the  year  1891  were  as  follows  : — Bread,  99,775  loaves;  flour. 
56,758  ib.  ;  beef,  13,294  lb.  ;  mutton,  26,580  lb.  ;  teta,  6,806  Ih. 
sugar,  27,522  lb. ;  sago,  2,496  lb. ;  rice.  3,454  lb. ;  oatmwJ.  3,525  ft.; 
arrowroot,  128  lb.  ;  raisins,  738  lb,  ;  and  milk,  296  quarts.  Boot*. 
blankets,  Hannel  and  other  drapery  goods,  fornie<l  portion  of  dir 
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bounty  distributed  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  a  sum  of  money  was 
granted  in  payment  of  rent  allowanceSi  so  that  many  of  the  needy 
wprc  assisted  by  the  helping  hand  of  this  deserving  chanty  in 
their  own  homes. 

Tlie  Infants'  Homo,  Ashiield ;  the  Hospital  for  sick  children, 
Glebe  ;  the  Institution  for  tlie  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  New- 
town, >>e8ides  other  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony, 
tpci^ive  help  from  the  SUite  ;  but  they  are  maint'iined  principally  by 
private  contributions.  The  management  of  these,  and,  indeed,  of 
almost  all  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  is  in  the  hands  of 
committees  elected  by  persons  subscribing  towards  their  supjnjrt. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  in  charitable 
institutions  mainly  supported  by  privaU;  charity  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  1886-91  :— 


1886. 

issr. 

1888. 
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1800. 

1801. 

Institution, 

jf 

If 

f^ 

Ij 

rf 

i 

J 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

ImtaMrtol  Blind  tnsUtuUon.6)-dne7 

n 

.. 

ts 

.. 

t& 

80 

.. 

SI 

32 

CoBwinpUrM'  llotiie,  Pkrton 

19 

8 

22 

10 

M 

8 

21 

9 

so 

5 

17 

8 

IlouM  Of    th«  Oood    Sunuitoa, 

SyJnerr- 
^yilnoy  rttiikle  Refuge    

•• 

80 

49 

•• 

00 
44 

•• 

68 
38 

•• 

63 

*• 

42 

- 

00 
3» 

IntuiU'  Home,  Ajliflcld  (ChDdraa) 

SO 

1.1 

8 

16 

88 

ea 

IW 

60 

34 

SB 

n 

SA 

Infanu'  Home,  Ajhfleld  <WomenX. 

10 

3B 

.. 

2S 

.. 

• 

.. 

• 

,. 

10 

InduFtrlal  Home  tor  £llnit  Women, 
Hetonham. 

•• 

11 

- 

17 

•• 

14 

" 

Ifi 

•• 

IE 

Totil 

00  I7n 

88 

106 

77 

iTIf 

no 

19a 

86 

164 

76 

IAS 

Nt>TL — Id  uldilion  toabore,  thvre  an-  nevL-ral  ItifltftiiUoita  under  the  control  of  tlw 
Itotuau  C^Uiulk-  botl>-,  lUitl  iiii|>i>orttil  trntiroly  hv  {•ri\utr  •  larity. 
*  InfoniiaUoii  not  eup)>)iw]. 

Besides  hospitals  properly  so  called,  there  exist  various  institu-  Ch>ritai)»e 
tions  for  the  reception  of  fallen  women,  for  the  treatment  of  the 
blind,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  for  destitute  women,  for  casual  aid 
to  indigent  persons,  for  the  help  of  discharged  prisoners,  and  for 
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many  other  purposes  which  rouge  the  charity  of  t]ie  people.  Exact 
i]|;ureH  I'espeoting  every  institutiou  luive  not  been  procurable.  TIk 
foregoing  tivble  gives  the  number  of  adult  personft  renmining  atthfl 
close  of  1891  in  &unit>  of  the  inHtitutiona  name<I,  and  may  be  taken 
as  representing  the  average  for  the  year.  The  iigai'es  for  lh« 
City  Night  Kefuge  and  Soup  ICitciieii  show  only  tho  munljiiC 
of  {>ersoDB  usually  retained  about  the  establishment.  There  vera 
80,027  meftla  given  during  the  year  ending  30th  June,  ISUl, 
at  the  Kefuge,  and  shelter  was  provided  in  23,636  ioAtancyis, 
the  daily  average  being  210  moala,  and  65  nightly  shcltera. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  destitute  children  and  those  liable 
from  their  environment  to  become  ci-iminal  h  naturally  Rurrouiaded 
with  vor^'  great  difficulty,  and  its  solution  was  attempted  many 
years  ago  by  the  establishment  of  the  oqihannges  at  Porramattei 
and  the  destitute  children's  asylum  at  Kandwick,  as  well  as  Uie 
Vernon  Training  Ship  for  boys,  and  the  Biloela  Keformatory  tnd 
Industrial  School  for  girls.  The  system  of  crowding  children  in 
large  establishments  was  rightly  considered  as  open  to  many  grft^^ 
objections,  and  in  1880  a  scheme  of  separate  treatment  vu 
inaugurated.  Accordingly  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislattitv, 
empowering  the  formation  of  a  Board,  to  whose  charge  the  destitute 
or  neglected  cliildren  of  the  Colony  were  entrusted.  The  Boari 
was  empowered  to  take  children  from  the  various  institutions,  sod 
deal  with  them  iu  certain  specified  waya 

During  the  eleven  yeans  eudijig  5th  April,  1892,  the  nomher 
of  children  placed  out  by  the  State  Childt^n's  Kelief  Board  b«l 
increased  to  4,384.  Of  these  1,988  were  reclaimed  by  their  rolatlvM 
or  friends,  or  otherwise  discharged,  and  157  were  adopted  prio- 
cipally  by  persons  possessing  no  children  of  their  own.  The  number 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  in  April,  1892,  was  2,396,  of 
whom  1,390  were  boys,  and  1,006  girls.  Of  these  776  boys  snJ 
G13  girls  were  boarded-out  under  payment  to  persons 
eligible,  at  rates  varying  from  5a  to  lOs.  per  week,  the  o: 
the  Board  l>eing  required  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  to 
that  the  children  are  not  neglected  or  iJltrcated.     In  addi 
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tboee  boarded-out,  69  boys  and  94  girls  were  adopted,  by  which 
arrangement  a  subsidy  to  the  aniouut  of  Xl,885  "waa  aaved.  At 
the  age  of  12  years,  children,  if  physically  tit,  may  be  apprenticed; 
and  since  tlie  Board  has  had  control,  545  boys  and  299  girls  have 
l>een  indentured.  Tlic  majority  of  the  girls  are  sent  to  domestic 
service,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  boys  have  been  apprenticed  to 
farmers.  For  the  year  ending  April,  1892,  474  children  were 
boarded-out,  while  tlie  number  a|>prenticed  at  tlie  aame  date  was 
844,  ag^nat  63S  for  the  previous  year.  The  number  of  children 
remaining  in  the  institutions  in  April,  1892,  were  diatributetl  as 
follows: — 5  in  the  depot,  6  in  hospitals,  and  133  consigned  to 
oottag^homes  for  invalids,  of  which  there  are  2  at  Parramatta, 
and  6  at  Mittagong.  Although  as  many  ti«  810  passed  through 
the  Central  Home  at  Paddington  during  the  year,  the  system  in 
foroe  provuies  for  their  speedy  removal  to  tho  country ;  und  so 
the  average  daily  number  of  inmates  at  that  institution  was  only 
8.  Of  the  number  under  the  Board's  care  H  boys  and  8  girls  d\ts\ 
during  the  year,  lu  the  aunual  rei>ortK  of  the  State  Children's 
Relief  Department  much  interesting  information  is  given  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  how  to  cope  successfully  with  the  difficulty 
of  maiutainiiig  State  children  ;  and,  after  eleven  years'  cxperieaco 
of  the  boarding-out  63rBteni  in  this  Colony,  it  is  claimed  that  when 
fairly  tested  the  advantages  that  may  be  realised  thereby,  are 
much  greater  than  those  under  the  system  of  aggregating  children 
in  asylums. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  control  of  the  Board  for  each  Namber^ 

children.' 
year  ending  April,  since  1881,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : —  oonirol. 
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OlriiL 
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TMaL 
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1881 

94 

35 

59 

1887 
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18B2 

40 

63 

103 

1888 

l,2li2 

7fi« 

1,660 

1883 
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18H 

307 

1889 

1,316 

857 

2,173 

1684 

232 

320 

652 

1890 

1,880 

904 

2,284 

1885 

fi64 

462 

1.026 

1891 

1.417 

9^2 

2,369 

1886 

779 

687 

1,368 

1892 

1,390 

1,006 

2.396 
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Oporetions 
of  Bowtl 
nioovnlul. 


The  ages  of  children  placed  out  since  the  inauguratioa  of  tb« 

Board's  operations  were  : — 


Yair. 
Under  1 

1  and  under  2 
•i    ..        .,    3 

3  „        I,    4 

4  II        fi     5 
6    11        1.    6 

6  m        II     7 

7  II        11    8 


268 
364 
372 
380 
430 
411 


Year. 

8  and  under    9.. 

9  M         ,.     10.. 
10    „        ..     II.. 

n   ..      II   12.. 

Over  12 


Total 


609 

48» 
383 
838 
296 

4,3S4 


Tlie  largest  ninnhpr  of  cliildrcn  dealt  with  by  tho  Board  b*ve 
been  received  from  the  Benevolent  Asylum,  Sydney,  3,190  having 
been  tmnsferred  up  to  the  end  of  1891 ;  from  the  Band  wick  Ai^Ium 
306,  and  from  tho  Orplian  Schools,  Farramatta,  362  children 
were  taken.  The  orphan  schools  were  clewed  in  September) 
lliSO,  and  the  children  who  would  formerly  have  been  seul  10 
them  are  now  taken  charge  of  by  the  Board.  The  remaining 
children  were  romove<l  from  othfr  public  institutions  and 
hospitals  ;  from  the  Vernon,  229  ;  from  the  Infants'  Home,  Ash- 
field,  66  ;  from  Industrial  School,  Farramatta,  102  ;  from  Little 
Bay  Hospital,  26 ;  from  Benevolent  Asylum,  KewcasUe,  38 ;  and 
other  institutions,  65  ;  making  a  total  of  4,384  as  aforesaid.  The 
gross  amount  ex[M;nded  by  the  Government  on  the  State  Children*^ 
Belief  Department  during  the  year,  including  £72i  collecte<l  as 
fees  from  panmts,  was  £27 J 10. 

Judged  by  the  saving  to  the  State  effected  by  the  Board,  which 
cannot  be  placed  at  less  than  XI  5,000  per  annum,  its  operations 
must  be  held  to  be  entirely  Buccessful.  But  there  are  other  and 
higher  grounds  of  gratulation,  for  not  only  are  the  children  indi- 
vidually more  satisfocturily  treated  than  could  be  the  case  in 
crowded  institutions,  but  the  number  becoming  a  charge  on  tfao 
State  is  now  proportionally  less  than  formerly,  and  the  adminblv 
system  of  relief  organized  by  the  Board  bids  fair  to  solve  the  difiiculi 
problem  of  juvenile  destitution  and  juvenile  crime.  The  number  of 
destitute  children,  including  those  detained  at  Biloela  (now  tr&ns- 


ferred  to  Parratnatta)  and  on  the  Vemon,  and  iu  the  vanous 
ui^ylums,  during  each  of  the  past  ten  years,  was:— ^ 


Year. 

Nombor. 

Yair. 

Nuuiber. 

16S2 

1,858 

1887 

1.973 

1S83 

1,861 

1888 

2.091 

18S4 

1,787 

1880 

2,21S 

lA&o 

1.856 

1890 

2,077 

1886 

1,866 

1801 

2,111 

The  increase  of  253  during  the  period  bears  but  a  Btnall  pro- 
portion of  what  migiit  have  been  exjxicted  from  the  largo  increase 
in  the  juvenile  population  of  the  Colony. 

Three  institutions  aii.^  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the  State  for  luroniMtorii 
the  reformation  of  children  :  the  Shaftesbury  Reformatory,  for 
girls  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  habitual  criminals  ;  the  Parra- 
niatta  Industrial  School,  for  girls  of  ntore  tender  years ;  and 
the  Sobraon,  in  plnce  of  tlie  Vernon,  training-ship,  for  boys.  No 
reformatory  exclusively  for  criminal  boys  exists  j  but  the  necessity 
for  such  an  institution  has  long  been  recognized  by  the  Govem- 
niejit^and  thoie  is  little  doubt  that  such  an  establisliment  will  shortly 
be  provided.  Tlie  Sobraon  at  present  fills  the  double  purpose  of 
training-school  and  reformatory.  Tlio  number  of  children  in  these 
inatltutions  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  lost  ten  years  was : — 


Vow, 

V«fi»o. 

FlRftlUCU 

OoniMHy  BUoOk). 

Bimttabuxy. 

TbM 

1888 

186 

130 

29 

345 

1683 

213 

119 

27 

359 

18M 

202 

105 

25 

332 

1885 

202 

106 

29 

:W7 

1886 

205 

90 

24 

310 

1887 

203 

90 

26 

319 

1888 

209 

9» 

28 

330 

1889 

227 

87 

42 

:i56 

1890 

208 

64 

32 

:m 

1601 

230 

80 

32 

342 

During  1887  the  industrial  school  for  ffirls  was  removed  from  iwiimrtai 
**  ...  School. 

Biloela,  Cockatoo  Island,  to  the  building   formerly  occupied  by 

tlie  Roman  Catholic  Orplian  School,  Parramatta. 
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r  Ti^iiiite 


The  iiuiu1)erB  of  destitute  cbildren  in  other  cliarita)jle  institutions 
&t  the  doBu  of  each  of  the  last  ten  years  were  as  follows  : — 


Adult  paupon. 


Tear. 


18S2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
ISDl 


Orptun 
Sobools. 


B»ndw1ek 

A«>*lum. 


Beneroleni 

Aayhisn. 


Infwita* 
llomu, 
AihflekL 


Stab) 

Child  ren'n 

ReUtil 

DepKittaent. 


ToteL 


442 

339 
150 
108 


1 

6<S 

156 

50 

545 

161 

31 

352 

U<l 

54 

109 

122 

32 

254 

130 

35 

267 

101 

23 

246 

168 

56 

216 

151 

118 

212 

IGl 

62 

183 

147 

S2 

222 
426 
750 
1.058 
1.128 
1.263 
1,291 
1,877 
1.338 
1.887 


1.513 
1.503 
1.455 
1.6U 
1.5t7 
1.654 
1,761 

i»e62 

1.773 


*  OriJliuiBirei  cdOMd  In  tMi  yau-. 

The  number  of  destitute  adults,  or  persons  15  jears  of  Age  and 
over,  wholly  or  in  part  supported  by  the  State  as  inmatee  of  tht^ 
varioiui  asylums  of  the  Colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1891  wu 
2,750,  of  whom  2,147  wero  males,  and  603  femalcn.  The  greti 
majority  of  those  in  the  asylums  are  persona  of  very  advancfld 
years  and  unable  to  work.  The  inmateH  of  the  Beikevolent 
Asylum,  Sydney,  liowever,  form  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  s 
large  proportion  of  them  are  destitute  women  who  use  thf 
institution  as  a  lying-in  hospital  The  number  of  males  and 
females  in  the  various  institutions  with  the  ratio  per  1,000  of 
adult  {KJpulation  at  the  close  of  saoh  of  the  past  ten  years  ^nm:^ 


Tou. 

]£«1«. 

Femalei. 

rabbi. 

l*er  1,000  of  AdaR  ri^y^linii 

lU^ 

roMi*. 

9tPtaL 

1882 

980 

402 

1.3S2 

3-5 

1-9 

94 

1883 

1,282 

408. 

I,(i90 

4*4 

1-9 

ts 

1864 

1.363 

435 

1,798 

4-6 

1-9 

H 

1885 

1,366 

400 

l,7fi6 

4-3 

1-7 

fi 

1886 

1,504 

448 

1.952 

4-5 

1-8 

J^ 

1887 

1.719 

471 

2.190 

5-0 

1« 

3< 

1888 

1,890 

621 

2.341 

5-1 

1-0 

r? 

1880 

1.913 

588 

2,500 

51 

2^ 

M 

1890 

S.030 

S82 

2.621 

5-2 

1-9 

M 

1891 

2.147 

603 

2.750 

5-3 

1*9 

34 

The  following  is  the  nunil>er  of  aduUs  reniiiining  in  the  various 
Benevolent  Asylums  at  the  close  of  the  years  1882  to  1891  : — 


Y«ar. 

1 

1 

I'amuuiitU. 

l| 

1 

Total. 

£.« 

^ 

s 

OooiKO- 

Hws 

CotUgo 

i^-a 

ft 

=  1 

H 

^ 

a 

Btreot. 

qiuuls'tt 

HOTOM. 

■ 

Z 

1882 

88 

284 

733 

219 

30 

«. 

13 

15 

1,382 

lS8.t 

107 

2ft2 

724 

267 

2C8 

16 

16 

1.6W) 

1884 

lln 

312 

724 

339 

276 

16 

16 

1.798 

1885 

88 

304 

710 

342 

292 

16 

14 

1,706 

1686 

83 

331. 

741 

421 

297 

35 

27 

17 

1.952 

1887 

i  t 

366 

767 

644 

258 

35 

2S 

15 

2,190 

1888 

97 

897 

778 

72i 

286 

36 

26 

... 

2.341 

1880 

83 

454 

801 

771 

2S3 

39 

37 

32 

, 

2,500 

18!)0 

92 

462 

789 

867 

288 

42 

30 

28 

i-i 

2,021 

ISOl 

1U3 

491 

793 

938 

284 

62 

44 

« 

1 

2.750 

The 
males, 
fernttleii. 


Liverpool    and    Pairamatta  (2)    Asylums   are  homes  for 
and  the  Newington  and  Sydney  Benevolent  Asylums  for 


The  Cottage  Homes  opened  at  Parramatta  in  March,  1889,  are  Cottage 
fur  old  and  indigent  married  couples.     Tlie  number  resident  at  the 
end  of  1891  was  43. 

Adding  together  the  nnmbere  of  adults  and  children  in  order 
to  sl>ow  the  proportion,  us  compared  with  the  whole  population, 
of  those  dppendent  on  the  State  for  support,  the  ratios  per  1,000 
for  the  last  ten  years,  Are  found  to  be  as  follows : — 


Tew. 

Oindnn. 

AduKfc 

Total. 

Pw  1,000  or 

ISymn. 

Adult 

Total 

• 

Popnifttlon. 

Population. 

1B8S 

1,858 

1,382 

3,240 

6-9 

2-8 

4-0 

1683 

1,861 

1,000 

3,551 

5-3 

3-3 

41 

1884 

1.787 

1.788 

5,685 

4-8 

34 

4-0 

1885 

1.866 

1,766 

3,622 

4-7 

3-2 

3-8 

1686 

t.860 

1,952 

8,818 

4-6 

3-4 

s-o 

1«67 

1,973 

2.100 

4,163 

48 

3-6 

4-2 

1888 

2,091 

2.341 

4,432 

50 

3.7 

4*2 

lASfl 

2,216 

£.600 

4,718 

5'3 

3-8 

4-4 

1690 

2.077 

.2.621 

4.696 

4-8 

3-8 

4-2 

1801 

2,111 

12,760 

4,861 

47 

3*8 

4-2 

1 

SOCIAL  CONDITIOX  AND  CHARTTraS. 


Increase  <)uv  10 
depresaioti. 


TPBfttlllflll 


The  increase  noticeable  during  some  years  is  probably  due  to 
the  defective  seasons  experienced  from  time  to  time  tbroagboot 
the  Colony,  and  the  consequent  closing  of  avenues  of  income 
which  remained  often  to  some  of  these  old  people,  in  more  {avoui- 
able  timea  The  proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  jxtpulation 
shown  in  the  above  table  will  appear  extremely  small  compared 
with  that  of  other  countries.  The  proportion  of  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  dependent  upon  the  State  for  support  was,  nt 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1892  :^ 

Kiigland  and  Wales 25'7  per  thnuiuuid. 

Scotland    23*0  „ 

Ireland   Sl'i  „ 

United  Kingdom 28*1  ,, 

as  against  4*2  per  thousand  in  this   Colony,  ft  stat«  of   things 
plainly  illustrating  the  happier  lot  of  the  people  of  Australia. 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  dealt  with  under  the  betuJ 
of  Vital  Statistics.  The  average  number  of  insane  persons  residenl 
in  hospital  during  the  year  was  3,H9,  while  the  total  number 
under  care  was  3,059.  These  numbers  include  those  resident  at 
the  Private  Asylum.  The  gross  expenditure  on  hospitals  for  insane, 
wholly  supported  by  the  State,  during  1891,  was  X92,'I32  ;  thf 
collections  fi-om  private  sources  amounted  to  XI  3,21G,  leaving  n  net 
cost  to  the  Government  of  i;79,216 — equivalent  to  a  weekly 
avemge  cost  of  lOa,  6^d.  per  patient,  and  an  annual  cxpenilitiirp 
per  head  of  population  of  is.  4Jd.  The  total  expenditure  by  ihfi 
State  on  all  institutions  connected  with  the  care  of  the  innnc, 
inclusi\'e  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  Govommeut  patients  ti 
the  private  asylum,  Cook's  River,  was  XI00,112,  and  the  totftl 
collp(^ions  amounted  to  £13,580,  so  that  the  actual  ex|)enditurp 
during  the  year  was  £86,532.  The  treatment  meted  ont  to  Uh- 
insane  is  that  dictated  by  the  greatest  humanity,  and  the  hospitals 
are  fitted  with  all  conveniences  and  appliancea  which  motkn 
science  points  out  as  most  calculated  to  mitigate  or  remove  tiie 
aiQiction  under  which  these  unfortunates  labour. 


AMOUNT  EXPENDED  IN  CHARlTr. 


A  Board  is  in  existence  for  the  protection  of  the  Aborigines,  AboriirinM 

Protoction 

thet  object  of  which  is  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blnckH,  Board. 
and  to  exercise  a  general  guanLianship  over  them.  There  are 
also  three  tniHsion  stations  for  the  benefit  of  the  Aborigines. 
Tliese  are  Cunieroogungu,  on  the  River  Murray ;  Warrangesda, 
on  the  MuiTurabidgce  ;  and  Brcowarrina,  on  the  Darling.  Tlie 
misHion  stations  are  under  the  control  of  a  society  called  the 
Alioriginea'  Protwition  Association,  who  are  responsible  to  the 
Board  for  their  adiniuistratloii.  Tlie  natives  at  these  settlemenis 
are  comfortably  housed,  and  are  encouraged  to  devote  their 
energies  to  agricultural  iuid  kindred  occupations,  and  elementaiT 
<Klucation  is  im[»arted  to  tlie  children.  The  State  expenditure 
during  1891  by  the  Board,  iLicluding  medical  exjtenses,  &c.,  was 
j£  1 1,218,  and  by  the  Association,  £2,861,  making  a  total  of 
X14,079,  besides  which  then^  were  private  contributions  amount- 
ing to  £35 1.  The  Aborigines  arc  referred  to  at  length  in  the 
part  dealing  with  population  and  vital  statistics. 

Tlie  total  expenditure  of  the  State  in  connection  with  all  forms  PuWicmnd 
of  relief  and  in  aid  of  hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions  tura  in  charity. 
amounted  in  1891  to  X278,006  ;  adding  to  this  the  amount  of 
|»rivato  suKscriptions,  Ac,  in  hos]iitals,  »tc.,  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate  have  benefited  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of  about 
£376,800.  This  sum,  though  not  exccKsive  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  may  yet  ap{>ear  large  in  view  of  the  general  wealth  of 
the  Colony,  which  should  preclude  the  necessity  of  so  many  seeking 
aasistazice ;  for  the  present  there  is  no  risk  that  the  charitable 
institutions  will  encourage  the  growth  of  tlie  pau[>er  element,  and 
that  free  quarters  and  free  food  will  Imj  made  so  accessible  tliat 
those  who  are  disinclined  to  work  will  be  tempted  to  live  at  the 
public  expense. 

It  will   have  been   inithered  from  these  remarks  that  in  ita  MstcrUiuui 

Intelloctual 

anxiety  to  foster  material  progress,  the  State  has  not  overlooked  proi^rcOT. 
the   care   of  those   whom    old    age   or  misfortune  has  afflicted, 
nor  has  that  psychical   progress   been  neglected  without  which 


sociAX  coNDrnox  akd  charities. 


material  advauceinent  would  bo  incomplete.  Tlie  aoUcitod* 
manifested  for  the  spreaid  o£  education  and  enlightcnmeot^  and 
the  iinpai'tial  toleration  meted  out  to  all  forma  of  beliel,  ItKvv 
nothing  in  these  respects  to  be  desired. 

The  iiitelle^taal  progress  of  the  people  has  been  even  mor« 
rapid  than  their  material  advancement.  Nor  has  this  progress 
been  coniinod  to  those  science^)  which  ore  necesKary  for  material 
prosperity.  The  State,  conscious  of  the  value  of  literature  in 
softening  the  miads  and  manners  of  the  people,  encourages  with 
great  liberality  the  establishment  of  libraries  and  readiog-rooniK. 
In  spite  of  their  busy  lives,  the  colonists  of  New  South  Walc«hsvr 
done  something  towards  increasing  the  general  wealth  of  th» 
English  literature,  and  with  lestt  stirring  times — inevitable  to  tlie 
building-up  of  a  nation — and  the  existence  of  a  leistuvd  claas,  the 
fruits  of  the  care  now  lavished  upon  intellectual  culture  will  he 
found  in  literature  worthy  of  Australia. 
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PART  XIX. 


Internal  Communication. 

FOU  mauy  yeani,  aettieiuent  was  rostricted  to  tho  narrow  bt'lt 
of  land  ahut  in  betwe«a  tho  Blue  Mountains  and  the  sea. 
Several  main  roads  wei'o  formed  through  this  country  within  a  few 
years  after  the  first  aettiemeut  of  the  Colony.  These  roaJs  con- 
nected the  infant  towns  of  Parramattii,  Liverpool,  Windsor,  and 
Penrith  with  the  metropoliK,  and  were  constructed  entirely  by 
prison  labour.  Tlie  abrupt  wall  of  sandstone  rising  on  tlie 
furthur  Aide  of  the  Nepean  b&iTed  all  access  to  the  lutt>rior  of  the 
oonixfery.  Asearly  as  the^year  1796  George  Bass  wade  an  attempt 
to  croHS  the  mountain  rouge,  and  returned  after  au  unsuccessful 
joura&y,  reporting  that  it  was  impossible  to  dnd  a  passage  even 
for  a  person  on  foot  In  1813,  a  protracted  season  of  drought, 
att^mdeil  by  conaideruble  losses  amongst  the  stock,  brought  home 
very  clearly  to  tho  settlers  the  conviction  that  the  future  of  the 
Colony  entirely  depende<l  upon  the  discovery  of  an  ext<Hision  of 
grazing  laud,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  within  which  they  were 
thi;n  heuiiQ»>d.  In  the  ntoiith  of  May  of  the  year  named,  Gregory 
Blaxland,  W.  C.  Wentwortli,  and  Lieutenant  Lawaon  once  more 
attempted  to  find  a  passage  across  the  mountains.  After  meeting 
with  dithculties  which  seem  astonisliing  enough  to  the  present 
generation,  who  have  seen  a  railway  carritnl  over  the  same  track, 
by  which  Bathurst  may  be  rejtched  in  a  few  hours,  these  gentle- 
men succeeded  in  opening  a  way — sometimes  by  creeping  through 
deoM  fbresta,  at  others  by  scaling  tremendous  ]>recipiees — to  tlie 
VMt  {dates  lying  west  of  the  great  Cordillera  of  Australia.  They 
returned  on  the  6th  June,  and  shortly  afterwards  Qovernor 
]S[ac4uarie  sent  a  party  of  surveyors,  under  Str,  Evans,  to  report 


nUxlanil.  Went- 
worth,  uml 


Oonttnictinn 
Ot  tbe  Ormt 

Werttfrn  Rooil. 


Impetus  bo 

roAd -making.'. 


romtU. 


IlwInuUa 


on  the  practicability  of  making  a  rood,  and  tbe  report  bein^ 
favourable,  the  construction  of  the  great  western  highway  was  at 
once  commenced,  the  work  being  performed  by  gangs  of  priaonen 
The  track  thus  made  formed  a  continuation  of  the  great  Western 
Koad,  from  Penrith,  and  it  was  completed  as  far  as  Bathnrst  by 
the  2l8t  January,  1815. 

The  discovery  of  the  Bathurst  Plains,  and  the  completion  of  tLe 
mountain  road,  gave  so  great  an  impetus  to  settlement  that  it  v-v 
found  impossible  to  keep  pace  in  the  matter  of  roads  with  tlif 
demands  of  the  settlers.  The  Government,  thorefoi-e,  contented 
itself  with  maintaining  the  roads  already  constructed,  and  extend 
ing  them  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  centres  of  settlement 
For  many  years  these  main  roads  were  the  only  ones  which  received 
attention.  This  would  perhaps  have  been  otherwise  had  tjjn  prt^ 
gresa  of  settlement  subsequent  to  1850  been  similar  to  that  of  i^f 
years  previous  to  that  date.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  owe. 
The  gold  discovei-y  entirely  altered  the  circumstances  of  the  Colony, 
and  during  the,  period  of  excitement  and  changv  which  followed 
that  remarkable  event,  so  many  new  roads  were  opened,  and  tt> 
large  an  increase  in  traffic  occurred,  that  the  general  condition  of 
the  public  highways  was  by  no  me^ns  good.  The  Roads  Depait- 
ment  was  formed  as  far  back  oh  18'>7,  and,  although  good  aeriice 
was  done  by  the  road  pioneers  before  that  date,  the  modem  system 
of  roadmaking  may  be  said  t-o  have  begun  with  the  creation  of  ifcp 
department.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1864  that  the  ^hole  of 
the  roads,  both  main  and  subordinate,  received  attention  at  tbf 
hands  of  the  State. 

The  principal  main  roads  of  the  Colony  are  :— 

Northern  Koad — length,  405  miles,  from  Morpeth  to  Mary- 
land, New  England. 

Western  Road — length,  338  miles,  from  Sydney  to  "Wanw 
tlirou;;jh  Bathurst,  Orange,  and  many  other  important 
townships ;  tlicncc  prolonged  to  the  Darling,  at  Bouiifi 
by  a  tine  175  miles  in  length. 
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Southera  Road^Iength,  385  miles,  from  Sydney  to  Albury. 
This  road  was,  before  the  conslructiou  of  the  railw^&y, 
the  great  highway  between  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
South  Coast  Road — length,  250  miles.  Tliia  road,  after  leaving 
CampWlltown,  ascends  the  coast  range,  along  the  top  of 
which  it  runa  as  far  as  Coal  Cliff.  It  then  traverses 
the  Illawarra  district,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  passes 
through  the  rich  lands  watered  by  the  Shoolhaven,  Clyde, 
and  Moniya,  as  far  as  Eden,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
Colony. 

None  of  theso  roads  have  now  the  importance  they  formerly  imiwrtanpo  o 
possessed.     The  railways  of  tlie  Colony  for  the  most  part  follow  than  tonncrijf. 
the  direction  of  the  main  roads,  and  attract  to  themBelvea  nearly 
all  the  through  trafl5c.      Tlie  tendency  now  is  to  make  the  roads 
act  as  feeders  to  the  railway,  by  converging  the  traffic  from  outlying 
districts  towards  convenient  stations  along  the  line. 

The  expenditure  by  the  Government  upon  the  different  roads  oovcnuiwni 

.,,  ,.  ...  .,,  ,     |»enditur«  on 

varies  considerably  accommg  to  their  unportance.  All  roads  pubUt  ro«u. 
maintained  by  the  Government  fall  under  seven  classea  On  first- 
class  roads  the  Government  expends  yearly  an  amount  equal  to 
JE50  per  mile;  on  second-class  ro^ds,  £40  p<^r  mile  j  third-class, 
;£30  per  mile;  fourth-class,  X20  per  mile  j  fifth-class,  X15  per 
mile;  on  sixth-class  roads,  £10  per  mile;  and  on  sevcntb-claos 
roods,  £5  per  mile. 

The  network  of   roads  spread  over  the  face  of  the  Colony  is  Sup«nUion 

.  .  .        .  inalnlcitanfc  (rf 

divided,  for  purposes  of  maintenance,  into  road  districts  and  road  rowi*. 
trusts.  The  whole  Colony  is  divided  into  six  supervising  Engineers' 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  officer  who  is  directly  responsible 
to  the  Commissioner  and  Engineer-in-Chief  for  Roads.  These 
divisions  are  suMividetl  into  Bi.\ty-five  road  diHlricts,  managc<l 
locally  by  resident  engineers,  who  have  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
road  communication  of  the  Colony  outside  the  municipal  boundaries. 
AS  well  as  a  portion  of  the  roads  within  municipalities,  under  their 
care.     The  road  trusts,  which  number  289,  have  tlie  supervision  of 
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certain  grauts  for  tUe  muinbenance  o£  roads  in  ilistricts  cbietiy  of 
minor  importance.  There  are,  however,  certain  important  roads 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  governed  by  tnista.  The  length 
o£  roads  in  charge  of  resident  engineers  at  the  clo&o  of  1891^  tru 
31,87d  miles,  while  about  2,Q0i&  milea  are  under  road  trusts.  Tlirre 
are  also  470  niilos  witiun  oinnicipul  ai*eu^  which  are  annually 
Kubaidised  Uy  the  Dt^partmeut,  making  a  total  of  34,356  Diiltt 
under  control  The  length  of  road  which  has  been  formed, 
metalled,  ballaatedr  and  gravelled  is  not  less  than  10,073  miles. 
There  are  alBO  10,212  milea  of  road-way  not  indeed  metalled,  but 
which  hnve  been  formed  and  drained,  and  on  which  all  necesarT 
culverts  have  been  constructed,  and  12,547  miles  of  mad  which 
wind  their  way  through  the  forests  of  the  interior^  chiefly  alooj 
the  lines  marked  out  by  the  cart-wheels  of  the  foremost  settleTS. 
and  form,  in  dry  weather,  adequato  means  of  oommunication  for 
the  settlers,  altiiough  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  seasons 
of  rain  these  roudtt  are  nut  unfrequently  impassable.  Besides  tiie 
roads  mentioned  above,  there  are  1,524  miles  of  mountain  paoini 
Many  of  these  passes  presented  the  most  formidable  difficulties,  aod 
their  construction  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  engine^ering  skill  (d 
the  nflicer,  now  deceased,  who  for  so  many  years  defiigncd  anJ 
supervised  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  and 
bridges  of  the  Colony. 

Many  of  the  earliest  bridges  erected  in  the  Colony  were  of  stone, 
and  are  still  existing.  Those  erected  in  the  period  following  the 
extension  of  settlement  to  the  interior  were  chiefly  of  timber,  Sfld 
Iiave  since  been  replaced,  after  a  life  of  about  twenty-five  y«an. 
Neai*!y  ull  the  large  bridges  of  recent  election  are  of  iron  or  steel 
and  some  of  them  have  been  erected  under  engineering  conditioai 
almost  unique,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  river-flow  in  son* 
parts  of  the  country.  There oi-e  altogether  3,195  bi*idgefl,  ooraprit- 
iug  6,742  .s{)ans,  covering  a  length  of  218,507  feet,  whilo  thera  tn 
also  24,352  culverts,  376,538  feet  in  length,  and  9,084  causeway 
with  a  total  lengtli  of  213,054  feet  Where  the  traflic  has  not 
warranted  their  construction,  or  where  local  circumstance  bsva 
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rendered  them  iuaitvisable,  instead  of  bridges,  puntRor  ferries  have  Punts  ami 

feiric*. 
been  used.     There  are  99  punts,  7  o£  which  are  propelled  by  steam, 

and  92  by  hand  gear,  along  %vire  ropes.     The  number  of  boat  ferries 

is   107,  and   there  are  also  2  ferries  served  by  steam  launches, 

hmdBB  which  the  Department  has  charge  of  2  horse  boats,  and  75 

flood  Iwats.     (.)n  an  average,  1,757  men  wei***  employed  each  month, 

in  addition  to  5,438  men  engaged  by  contractors,  making  a  total  of 

7,196  mea 

The  use  of  roads  as  the  main  arteries  along  which  traffic  from  vaiiu  nf 
the  metropolis  to  the  interior  flows  has  been  superseded  by  the 
railways ;  but  the  roads  remain  not  only  the  solo  means  of 
communication  throughout  a  large  pnrt  of  the  interior,  but  as  most 
valuable  feeders  to  the  railway  system  of  the  country.  No  revenue 
is  directly  derived  from  roads,  but  the  indirect  advantages  to  the 
country  have  been  very  great,  and  after  the  lands  and  the  railways 
they  form  the  largest  item  of  national  property.  It  is  estimated 
that  j£ II,  152, 400  has  been  expended  on  roads  and  bridges  since 
1857,  and  the  present  value  to  the  State,  allowing  for  depreciation, 
cannot  be  less  than  £13,400,000.  Their  indirect  value  cannot  be  Indirect  ri 
calculated,  but  as  an  instance  of  the  change  brought  about  by  the 
system  of  road  conHtruction,  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat,  after  the 
organization  of  the  Roads  Department  on  ita  present  basis,  the 
iXMt  of  carriage  of  goods  by  road  and  the  time  of  transit  was 
reduced  by  more  than  onc-hal^  as  wUl  appear  from  the  following 
statement  r — 


HmlnRoulf. 

Dto- 

Oarrlner  by  Iload.  18S7.  1  Ourlago  by  BcumI,  1804^ 

tamoa. 

0««p«rtoii. 

t»mymot 
fauiit. 

Coat  por  ton. 

Sydney  to  Goulburn    

„            Bathunit      .    .. 

VtlM. 

134 
145 
119 

17J 
21 

£    ».   d. 
12    5    0 
IS  10    0 

.1* 

8 

£  s.    d. 
3  15    0 
6  10    U 

NttwcMtle  to  MarrurandL. 

9    0    0 

6  10    0 

The  progreaa  exhibited  in  these  seven  years  is  very  ffreat     Part  Ccwi  of  mitj  it 
of  the  improvement,  may  without  hesitation  bo  ascribed  to   bettor  <^"^  *^- 
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roads,  hut  the  decline  in  the  demaud  for  teams  consequent  <m  the 
cessation  of  the  gold  msh  was  alfso  a  cause  of  the  lessoned  cost 
of  transit  The  price  of  carriage  by  road  lias  not  declined  si 
1864,  most  of  the  traffic  being  through  districts  remote  from 
centres  of  population,  where  the  requirements  of  the  teanisters  are 
costly  to  supply.  The  roads  followed  by  the  teams  are  thoM 
lending  to  the  railway  lines,  and  the  loading  consists  for  the3)cst 
part  of  station  supplies,  wool,  and  other  produce.  The  rates  vaiy 
according  to  the  distance  and  the  nature  of  the  country  traveraeJ, 
Imt  the  following  scale  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  onliiiary 
charges  for  outwartl  loading — that  is,  from  the  interior  to  thf 
railways.     Inward  goods  average  about  Id.   per  mile  lees  than 

those  outwards : — 

8.  a. 

Up  to  40  milea     1     tf  per  ton  i>er  mile. 

..  100    ;. 1  0 

„     2(Ki       „       0  11 

„     300      „       0  10 

A  alight  consideration  of  the  foregoing  statement  will 
suflicient  to  show  how  greatly  the  business  of  the  (country  liM 
been  facilitated  by  thu  construction  of  the  railways.  If  100  miks 
be  assumed  as  the  average  distance  which  goods  are  cnrriud,  the 
prevailing  rate  by  teams  would  be  12d.  per  ton  per  mile.  On  the 
railways,  as  far  back  as  1872,  the  carriage  was  only  3'6d.,  and 
to-day  it  averages  not  more  thtm  l*6d.  It  would  be  overstating 
the  c^tse  against  road  carnage,  however,  if  the  last  figures  wer* 
com[rtired  with  the  average  price  charged  by  teama  A  comparison 
in  every  respect  perfectly  fair  can  be  made  between  the  cost  of 
carrying  general  merchandise,  which  is  only  2-6d.  j>er  Ion  per 
mile,  and  that  of  goods  by  teams,  which,  as  stated  above,  is  12(1 
per  ton  jwr  mile.  The  saving,  therefore,  by  rail  carriage  is  78  per 
cent,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  imagine  the  whole  of  the  railway 
traffic  tobecarrieii  by  teams  the  cost  would  have  been  X8,921, 
instead  of  XI, 918,000  actually  charge<l  by  the  Railway 
missionors.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  goods  traffic 
on  tlie  railways,  particulars  are  given  of  the  gradual  cheapening 
of  this  form  of  carriage  during  the  jiast  twenty  years. 


■^ 
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The  total  expenditure  on  account  of  roads  of  all  classes  during  Bxpcmiiturt) 

on  fomIa. 
1891  was  £997,676  ;  this  sum,  however,  includes  the  administra- 
tive ex|»ensea  of  the  department,  expenditure  on  punt  approaches, 
and  similar  works  incidental  to  the  road  traffic  of  the  coiinti^.  In 
the  following  statement  is  given  the  expenditure  on  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  for  thirty-five  years,  with 
the  details  of  the  past  eleven  years.  Taking  this  table  as  a  whole, 
it  is  plain  that  this  form  of  expenditure  has  grown  at  a  rate  very 
much  faster  than  that  of  the  general  population  : — 


T«r. 

Bxpcndltnr*  by  Rowli 
l>D]isitinent 

Expsndlttiie  Iqr 

Toiftl. 

£ 

JB 

£ 

1857  to  1881) 

5,430.923 

782,007 

6,213,S30 

1881 

464,567 

23,186 

507,753 

1882 

677,212 

24,722 

601,934 

1883 

613,847 

24,938 

638, 7S5 

18S4 

T.W.SS* 

27.722 

778.306 

1885 

800,902 

24,404 

825.366 

188G 

828,379 

28,414 

656.793 

I8ST 

721,994 

46,433 

767,427 

1888 

663,9-20 

31,503 

695,432 

i88g 

832.398 

31,361 

663.750 

1800 

770,800 

34,600 

805.300 

1801 

965.088 

31.990 

997,678 

Total... 

13,041.292 

l,lUt080 

14.152,372 

BesidM  the  roads  maintained  by  the  QoTemment  there  existed.  Uunidpa] 

and  Btncta 

at  the  close  of  1891,  6,281  miles  of  roads  and  streets  belonging  to 
and  maintained  by  the  municipalities  of  the  Colony.  Of  these 
roads,  2,146  miles  were  regularly  formed  and  metalled,  and  1,252 
formed,  while  2,883  miles  were  not  formed.  The  value  of  these 
roads  IS  estimate<l  at  jC4,285,100  ;  but  this  estimate  must  be 
lookofl  upon  as  an  approximation  only,  since  the  information 
obtained  from  the  various  municipalities  is  not  complete. 


Tho  Sydney 
Tiumruiul  and 
BoUwrny  Com* 
l«uiy. 


HAIL  WAYS. 


The  first  attempt  to  introdaoe  into  New  South  Wales  tte 
blessings  of  railway  comTnunication,  which  lias  so  revolutionised 
tlje  commerce  of  tJie  older  parts  of  the  world,  was  maHr  in  1M6. 
On  the  2Gth  August  of  that  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  Sydney 
at  which  it  was  decided  to  survey  a  line  to  oonnect  the  motropolii 
with  the  city  of  Goulbum.  Two  years  ofterwai-ds  on  lltk 
September,  1848,  tho  Sydney  Tramrood  and  Railway  Compuiy 
was  formedf  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  having  for  its  object  the 
construction  of  railways  to  Porramatta  and  Liverpool,  with  a 
possible  extension,  in  course  of  time,  to  Bathiirst  and  Goulbum. 

No  time  was  lost  in  breaking  ground,  and  on  the  3rd  July, 
1850,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Keith  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  Govemor, 
Sir  Cbarles  Fitzroy,  turned  the  Brst  Bod  of  tho  first  railway  cou- 
structed  in  tlie  Australian  Colonies. 


Rnllwa>-v  tmm- 
tomd  to  State. 


Tho  OntUne 
from  aydiMy  to 
PirnunattA. 


The  aflairs  of  the  Sydney  Tramrood  and  Kailway  Company  did 
not,  however,  prosper  an  the  promoters  liad  expect^,  tiad  it 
found  necessary  to  tranafer  the  property  of  tho  company  to  tli« 
Government  of  the  Colony.  Meanwhile  another  company  bftd 
been  Rtarted  in  1853,  with  the  object  of  constructing  a  railwi 
from  the  city  of  Newcastle  to  MaJtlaud.  It  met  with  no  moit 
success  than  the  Sydney  company,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  Os 
the  Goremment  taking  possession  of  the  property  of  the  defunct 
companies,  the  works  were  carried  on  with  more  vigour,  tnd 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1855,  the  line  from  Sydney  to  Pam- 
matta  was  declared  open  for  public  traffic,  and  the  extcnfiioD  to 
Goulbum  was  opened  on  the  27th  May,  1809. 

The  progress  of  railway  construction  during  the  twenty 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  first  line  was  very  slow,  for 
1875  the  length   of  the  lines  in  operation  had  only  reached  4 
miles,  or  at  the  rate  of  21*9  miles  per  year.    .Not  anngle  s 
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of  railway  was  o])ened  during  1865  and  1866  ;  but  in  1867  tlie 

construction  of  these  great  commercial  highways  received  a  n»w 

impetua,   and  continued  to  increase  yearly  until  1872,  when  it  **">«««  of 
'         ^  _  .  .  railwiur  oon- 

stood  still  for  another  period   of  two  years,  durin*;  which  only  5  rtruction. 

roiies  of  railway  were  thrown  open  to  traffic     In  1870  34  mi]e.s 

were  opened,  and   from   the  succeeding  year  till  1889   greater 

acti\-ity  prevailed  1,734  mile.^  having  been  conKtructed,  or  a  yearly 

average  of  128  miles,  bvit.this  impetus   received  a  check,   only 

14  miles  having  V>ee.n  opened  during  the  three  following  years. 

There  wore,  however,  81  miles  opened  for  traffic  in  the  early  part 

of  July,  1892,  and  ilh   in   Octolicr,   whilo  the   number  of   miles 

under  construction  at  the  same  date  was  204J.     Th*^  following 

table  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  Hue  opened   in  each  year,  as 

well  as  the  total  length  in  operation  : — 


Y«ftr. 

OfWTWd  dQrinr 

Tobikl  opened. 

year. 

i^ne<]  dorlnff 
the  vcar. 

Total  opened. 

Wl^ 

UIlM. 

MllH. 

KUes. 

I8r>5 

14 

14 

1874 

nU. 

403 

I85<t 

9 

23 

1875 

34 

437 

IH57 

17 

40 

1876 

72 

509 

1S5S 

16 

55 

1877 

89 

508 

I8«l 

niL 

55 

1878 

90 

688 

1860 

}5 

70 

1879 

4« 

734 

1861 

3 

73 

1880 

115 

849 

1862 

24 

97 

1881 

146 

995 

1863 

27 

124 

1882 

+280 

i,275 

1804 

19 

143 

1883 

52 

1,327 

1S«5 

nil 

143 

1SS4 

298 

1,626 

i8Br> 

nU. 

143 

1885 

114 

1.730 

1867 

61 

204 

1S86 

157 

l,8Utt 

1868 

43 

347 

1H87 

:i52 

2.048 

I8«ft 

71 

S18 

•1888 

78 

2.126 

1870 

21 

339 

*1889 

45 

2.171 

1871 

19 

358 

•1890 

11 

2,182 

1872 

40 

398 

MS9I 

nil. 

2,182 

1W» 

5 

403 

•1892 

3 

5,185 

*  Year  ended  June  30. 
t  InehwlTvor  CftmpbelltowTi'Ctoulen  line.        t  Indufltvoof  Kos»nvh-9aQi  SoodUoe. 

Of  the  3,185  miles  in  operation  in  June,   1892,   2,033|  milea 
were  single  lines,  143  miles  double,  and  8^  miles  of  line  with  four 
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railway 
facltltici*. 


with  tAhcr 
couiitrjcft. 


The  progress  of  the  accouimotlatioifr  afforded  by  the 
Railways  of  the  Colony  can  be  fairly  gauged  by  comparing  the 
number  of  persons  at  different  periods  to  each  mile  of  line  opfu 
for  ti*affic,  and  the  uuiiilier  of  train  miles  per  inhabitant.  Thus 
in  1S60,  there  were  4,979  persons  to  each  mile  of  line,  but  by  the 
vud  of  tlie  year  1880  the  work  of  construction  was  so  much  in 
excess  of  the  increase  of  population  that  the  proportion  perwile 
liad  fallen  to  881  persons,  so  that  tlie  facilities  afibrded  by 
the  railways  were  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  in  the 
first  named,  while  in  1892  tliu  population  per  mile  of  line  was 
reduced  to  541.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  train  miles  |>er 
inhabitant  has  been  very  rapid,  rising  frora  0*5  miles  in  1800,  to 
1-8  in  1870,  4*5  miles  in  1880,  and  7-4  in  1890,  the  U'Ji 
figures  being  n  Uttlw  below  those  of  the  year  last  namod.  Hw 
following  statement  illustrates  the  extension  of  railway  facilities 
for  1860  and  subsequent  |>enod8 : — 


Population  \ty  vuch 
nille  of  lino. 


NumlHir  of  train 
luiles  nin. 


Number  nf  tnlo 

uiiU-Js  nin  vtr  imi 

ol  ropuUlwn. 


1860 

1S65 

1870 

)875 

1880 

1685 

1880 

1887 

•1888 

•1889 

•1890 

•1891 

•1892 


4,979 

2,861 

1.471 

1,3C0 

881 

546 

522 

49S 

487 

491 

505 

524 

541 


174,249 
463,446 
901,139 
1,472.204 
3.239,402 
6.63S,31»9 
6,479,26.'» 
6,472.107 
6.689.313 
7,641,769 
8,006,826 
8.410,421 
8,356,006 


0-5 
1-2 
1-8 
2*5 
4-5 
7*2 
0-7 
6-4 
64 
7-3 
7^ 
7-5 
7^ 


*  Ycax  eiitl«d  Juiw  3D. 

Points  of  comparison  lietwcen  the  railways  of  a  large  »nd 
thinly  inhabited  country  such  as  New  South  Wales  and  tU 
countries  of  the  Old  World  aie  liiilicult  to  obtain.     The  follow^ 


I^^KJI    J 

J 

CAPITAL  EXPENDED  OX  RAILWAYS.                                     StM 

table,    however,  illustrates    the  population   and   area    in  square                ^^1 

miles  of  territory  per  mile  of  line  open  in  the  principal  countries              ^^| 

of  the   world,  c*ompiled  from  the  lateHt  returnn.     It  will  be  seen               ^^^| 

that  New  South  Wales  comes  fairly  well  out  of  the  comparison  : —              ^^H 

Countriei. 

utiffth  or 

PopnUtion 

per 

Ullfl  ol  Una. 

Area  per  Mile                    ^^^| 
i>f  Linr>.                           ^^H 

Atistriklaaiii.    including    priv&te 
linea : 
New  South  Wales 

MUu. 
2.266 
2,903 
1,679 
2,320 
656 
425 
2.013 

7.210 

5,546 

14.004 

1,901 

158.037 

15.854 

2.819 

22,911 

25.411 

20,073 
7.619 
1,632 

21,116 

16,095 

521 
399 
191 
176 
81 
,%S9 
315 

567 

2,525 

370 

1,508 
396 

2.595 

2.168 
1.668 
1.948 

1.880 
4,061 
2.787 
4,540 

13,068 

Square  Miles,                 ^^^H 

^M 

226                     ^H 
288                      ^H 

■ 
■ 
^H 

163                      ^^1 

3  1 

■ 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensland 

Wcstvrn  Australia 

*~T#"fTi(kniA                          .     ,     ,   , 

Now  Zealand  

America  :— 

Argentine  Republic  

Brazil    ..., 

Canada..... 

Chili 

United  .States  of  America. . . 
Europe  :— 

Austria- Hungary    

Hclgiuin 

Krauce  

Germany 

(f  reat  Britain  and  Ireland... 
lulv       

Netlierlands    

Asia:— 
Ij             India  (British) 

Two  private  lines  of  railway,  45  and  36  milea  in  length  respec-  Private  ilow^^ 

tively,  were  in  operation  during  1891,  connecting  the  importdint                       M 

1      towns   of    Moama   and    Deniliquin,    and   SUvertou  and  Broken                      U 

HilL     The  Hrst-namcd  lino  virtually  forms  an  extension  of  the               ^^H 

'      Victorian  railway  systom  from  Mplboumc  to  Echuca.      Some  facts               ^^^| 

relatin>{   to  the  traffic  of   these  linos  Mill  he  found   in   another              ^^H 

place.     The  following  figures  relate  only  to  lines  under  Govornraent              ^^H 

control                                                                                                                     ^^H 

i                                                                                                                                      ^1 
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Length  oi  rail* 


daring  each  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  railwajr  £j 
'will  he  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Tair. 

G^dUl  axpended  on 

T«ar. 

UiiMarc&. 

1S55 

515,347 

1S86 

24.071,454 

1&60 
180S 

1,422,672 
2,746.373 

1587 

•1888 

26,532,122 
27.73S,744fl 

1870 

5,566.092 

•1889 

29,830.ICT^ 

187& 

7,245,379 

•1890 

30,550.123 

1S80 

11,773.819 

•1891 

31.768,61||S 

1885 

21,831,275 

*1892 

33,aia,«o§^* 

*  Year  oaded  SOth  Jane. 

The  Colony  of  New  South  "Wales  stands  in  a  good 
among  the  Australasian  C'olonies  in  regard  to  railway  developntf^ 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
o£  lines  open  for  traffic  in  the  various  colonies  up  to  the  end  of 
June,  1892  :— 


Now  South  Wales 

Victoria    ..., 

QueenaJand 

South  Australia  ... 
Western  Auatrolia 

Tasmania  

New  Zealand 

Total... 


UnMOpon. 


Oavmuufnit.      Privats. 


Miles. 
2,185 
3,903 
2,320 
1,606 
203 
377 
1,871 


11.525 


81 


13 
453 

48 
I4S 


737 


ToliL 


9.901 

«^ 

l.W» 

asa 

425 
SlOIS 


12.SSS 


The  railway  system  of  the  Colony  is  divided  into  three 
branches,  each  representing  a  nystem  of  its  own.     The 
system,  Including  the  principal  line  in  the  Colony,  brancliiv 
Junee,    and   places    the   important   dtstnct   of   Riverina,  m  f> 
as  the  town  of  Hay  in  one  direction,  and  Jerilderie  in  anotbervj 


CAPITALS  COKKECTED  BY  RAIL 


in  direct  comratinication  with  Sydnej — from  which  they  are 
distant  454  and  412  miles  respectively.  From  several  other 
]>ointH  of  the  line  branches  uonnecting  other  important  districts 
with  the  metropoliii  have  been  opened  for  tratHc,  or  are  in  course 
of  cnnstruction.  At  Cootamundra  a  line  has  been  laid  down, 
which  now  reachos  Gundagai,  whilst  from  Murrumburrah  a  line 
has  been  constructed  which  connects  Bhiyney  on  the  western  line 
with  the  Houthern  and  wostcru  systems  of  New  South  Wales  Kail- 
waya  This  practically  enables  direct  railway  communication  to 
be  made  between  Melbourne  and  Bourke,  the  capital,  so  to  speak, 
of  Central  Australia;  and  the  branch  lino  has  been  found  of  much 
beueiit  in  allowing  the  direct  shipment  of  stock  from  the  pasture 
grounds  to  the  Victorian  markets.  Nearer  Sydney  tbe  important 
town  of  Goulbum  will  be  the  centre  of  a  system  of  branch  lines,  one 
of  wliich,  that  from  Goulbum  to  Cooma,  is  already  built,  and  brings 
the  rich  pastoral  district  of  Monaro  in  direct  communication  witli 
Sydney.  Farther  west  a  branch  line  from  Cootamuudra  to  Temora 
is  under  construction  ;  while  a  branch  from  Calcairn  to  Corown, 
on  the  Murray,  has  just  been  completed. 

The  southern  main  line  is  the  most  important  of  the  railway  Drifttwne.Syil- 

ncy,  Mclboar 

lines  in  the  Colony,  as  it  passes  through  the  richest  and  most  ^d  Adaiiiidi} 

oouneotwl  by 
thickly  populated  districts,  and  places  the  four  great  capitals  of  nil 

Australia — Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide — in  direct 
communication  with  each  other.  It  was  not  until  1 S83  that  this  line 
was  actually  opun  for  traffic,  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Murray 
Kiver,  which  flows  between  Wodonga,  the  Victorinu  tenninus,  and 
Albury,  the  terminus  of  the  southern  line  of  Kcw  South  Wales, 
having  been  completed  in  that  year.  The  traffic,  both  of  passen- 
gers and  goods,  on  the  southern  system  generally,  is  very  extensive, 
and  arrangements  for  the  regular  carriage  of  mails  between  the  Kapid  txnuait 
two  great  cities  enable  letters  to  be  delivered  in  less  than  twenty 
hours.  Sleeping  cars  are  attached  to  these  trains,  on  the  New 
South  Wales  side,  and  the  comfort  of  travellers  is  assured  by  the 
intrtxluction  of  the  most  modem  improvements  in  the  construction 
and  fitting  up  of  the  railway  carriages.     Since  tbe  completion  of 


tbe  railway  from  Alelboume  to  Adelaide,  a  distAnoe  of  508}  miWs, 
European  mtiils  are  landed  at  the  latter  port  and  forwarded  over- 
land to  all  |>arts  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Qncensland. 

Wettcrn  systfltn.  The  western  system  of  railways  extends  from  Sydney  in  tb« 
direction  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  which  it  reaches  the  upper 
levels  a  little  above  Euiu  Plainf^  by  a  system  of  zig-zag  linM 
which  enables  the  locomotive  to  drag  its  heavy  freight  up  tlie 
abrupt  eastern  slope  of  the  mountainK.  The  line  loins  along 
the  top  of  the  range,  until  it  descends  into  the  valley  below  Mwmt 
Clarence,  by  another  and  more  important  zig-zag,  tbe  construction 
of  which  is  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  Tn  its  course  betwwn 
these  two  zigzags  the  line  passes  through  magnificent  mountain 
scenery  of  a  character  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  world,  and  uooe 
the  less  remarkable.  Leaving  the  mountains,  the  Westem  Railway, 
after  throwing  out  a  branch  from  Wallerawang  to  Mudgee,  ttxtm 
tlte  Bathurst  Plains,  and  connects  the  rich  agiicultural  lands  of  iJic 
Bathurst,  Orange,  and  Wellington  districts  with  the  metropolii. 
Beyond  Dubbo  it  entci-s  the  pastoral  country,  and  reaches  tSe 
Darling  at  Bourke,  603  miles  from  Sydney.  At  Orange  a  bmncb 
line,  22  miles  in  length,  connects  that  town  with  Molong. 
This  line  is  now  being  extended  to  Parkes  and  Forl>eR,  and  ll>^ 
extension  will  jiroliably  bo  opened  for  traffic  before  June,  1893. 
Further  up,  at  Nyngan,  377  miles  from  Sydney,  a  bnuicfa  liiw 
has  been  opened,  connecting  the  important  mining  district  of  CoW 
with  Sydney,  affording  at  the  same  time  rapid  and  sure  meaiutof 
communication  with  the  pastoral  country,  of  which  Cobttr  i»»l«> 
the  centre.  This  line,  it  is  expected,  will  eventually  be  continQed 
as  far  as  Wilcannia,  on  the  Darling,  whenceit  may  be  extended  to 
the  silver-fields  of  Silverton  and  Broken  Hill.  The  western  railw»y 
system  also  includes  a  short  line  from  Blacktown  to  the  Hawkt*- 
bury,  ida  the  towns  of  Windsor  and  Richmond 


Praieoted 
•branub  linos. 


Movtbem 
qntcm. 


The  northern  system  originally  had  its  terminus  at  N'cwctatI^ 
but  a  connecting  line  between  Homebush  and  Waratah  has  htm 
constructed,  which  makes  Sydney  tlie  head  of  the  whole  of  tbe 


railway  systems  of  the  Colouy.  The  Hawkesbury  River  has  been  HAwko8bur>- 
croBBed  by  an  iron  bridge,  2,896  feet  long,  in  aeven  spans,  the  *"  '  *** 
iron  superstnicture  of  which  cost  X327,000.  This  connecting 
line  allows  direct  communication  between  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
Sydney,  and  Brisbane,  a  distance  from  end  to  end  of  1, 808  miles, 
and  has  been  found  of  groat  value  to  those  requiring  quick  transit, 
and  for  the  carriage  of  postal  matter.  It  facilitntcs,  moreover, 
the  active  business  life  of  the  colonies,  and  will  be  of  national 
importance  should  at  any  time  strategic  movementfl  require  bo  be 
made  in  connection  with  military  operations. 

The  northern  lino  runs  via  Newcastle  and  the  great  coal  centres,  Nonhem 
through  the  ridi  agricultural  district  of  the  Hunter  Valley,  to  the 
important  part  of  the  Colony  known  as  New  England,  passing 
through  some  of  the  largest  inland  towns  in  New  South  Wales, 
such  as  Maitland,  until  lately  tlie  fourth  town  in  the  Colouy  in 
point  of  population,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  cily  of  Newcastle 
and  the  town  of  Parramatta  before  Brokftn  Hill  attained  its 
present  development.  The  country  traversed  by  this  line  north 
of  Newcastle  in  extremely  fertile.  As  the  line  ascends  further 
north  it  passes  through  a  rich  pastoral  and  agiicultural  t<*rritory, 
and  some  important  townships  are  reached,  viz.,  Tamworth, 
Armidale,  Glen  Innes,  and  Tentertield,  and  eleven  miles  beyond 
the  last-mentioned  township,  the  line  crosses  the  border  at 
WttUangarra  or  Joiinini^  where  a  junction  is  effected  with  the 
Queemd&ud  Railways. 

The  northern  system  tvlso  comprises  a  branch  from  Wenns  Creek 
to  Narrabri,  which  it  has  been  pro[>08cd  to  extend  as  far  as 
Moree,  in  the  north-we^t,  and  thu  Darling  in  the  west,  thus  placing 
the  Namoi  and  Gwydir  pastoral  districts  in  direct  communication 
with  tlie  porta  of  Newcastle  and  Sydney.  In  the  New  England  r'^J*|J*fj' 
District  a  line  has  been  long  projected,  which  would  connect 
the  town  of  Glen  Innes  with  that  of  Inverell,  ou  one  side,  and 
with  the  city  of  Grafton,  on  the  Clarence,  on  the  other ;  an  alter- 
native line  has  l)een  surveyed  to  connect  the  Clarence  and  New 
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England  diatricts,  the  proposed  jiinction  on  the  Korlbem  line 
being  at  Llangothlin,  but  both  this  route  and  the  one  propotd 
from  Glen  Innes  to  Grafton  present  physical  ditficulties  of 
a  magnitude  that  it  is  doubtful  if  either  line  will  be 
out,  at  all  events,  for  £ome  time  to  come.  A  portion  of  the  Nortk 
Ooast  Railway,  from  the  Tweed  River  to  Lismore,  on  the  Rkb- 
niond,  in  nov  in  course  of  confitruction^  Hnd  a  contract  haft  hctn 
accepted  for  the  section  between  Byron  15ay  and  MnrwiUiUBbah ; 
it  ia  expected  that  the  iirst  and  second  sections  of  the  line  will  he 
opened  for  trafiic  within  twelve  months. 

A  short  line  has  been  constructed,  brauching  off  the  mun 
Northern  line  at  Homaby,  21  miles  fi'om  Sydney,  to  Pearoe^« 
Oomer,  on  the  heights  of  St  Lcouftrds ;  thia  line  ia  now  being 
extended  froui  the  latter  place  to  the  North  Shore  of  Port  Jack- 
son, at  Milsou's  Point,  Proposals  liave  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  bridge  the  harbour,  or  tunnel  under  it,  and  thus  aJlov 
direct  communication  by  rail  between  the  suburbs  on  the  north 
and  the  city  on  the  south  shore. 

Besides  the  lines  and  branches  included  in  the  three  systems 
above  described,  another  line,  entirely  independent  of  them,  Lu 
been  constructed,  connecting  the  metropolis  with  the  coastal 
district  of  Illawarra,  wliich  is  rich  alike  in  ooal  and  the 
produce  of  agriculture.  Tlje  present  terminus  is  at  the  thriving 
town  of  Kiama  ;  but  a  continuation  of  the  line  is  now  beang  eon- 
atructed  to  Nowra,  a  distance  of  22k  miles,  whence  it  is  jimpuwd 
to  take  it  eventually  to  Jervis  Bay,  closely  following  the  ooiet 
line.  A  proposal  has  also  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  the  port  of  Eden  at  Twofold  Bay,  in  the  south  of  the 
Colony,  to  the  township  of  Eega,  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  a^eal- 
tural  district ;  but  this  is  at  present  in  abeyance  A  snaQ 
suburban  line  has  recently  been  commenced  at  Sydney  to  connect 
MarrickviUe  and  Burwood  Road,  a  distance  of  5  miles, 

8tMp  gradioDtB.       ^^  New  South  Wales  railways  have  been  consimcted  vjtii  a 
large  proportion  of  steep   gradients.     There   are    629    miles  of 


lUawftm  Line. 
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gnAcB  varying  from  1  in  30  to  I  in  75,  the  worst  of  these  being 
on  the  trunk  lines,  and  so  aitanted  that  the  whole  volume  ol 
traffic  haa  to  pass  over  them.  The  Railway  Commissioners  in 
their  last  Aniiual  Report  have  drawn  a  comparison  between  the 
New  South  Wales  lines  and  the  Alpine  railways,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  gradients  are  steeper,  and  the  curves  sharper,  on  the  lines 
of  thiij  Colony  than  on  the  Alpine  lines.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  working  of  the  traffic  the  ('ommissioners  introduced  Inst  year 
a  more  powerful  class  of  engines,  both  o£  English  and  American 
manufnoture,  which  have  materially  assisted  the  woi'king  of  the 
lines.  It  is  believed  that  the  traffic  \vill  now  bo  carried  on  more 
tisfiictorily,  and  the  expense  of  extensive  duplication  works, 
which  might  have  been  necessary  under  the  system  existing 
previously,  will  be  saved.  During  the  year  ending  1892  an 
additional  line  has  been  laid  down  to  Ficton,  and  from  Ryde  to 
Homaby,  and  the  quadrupled  lines  to  Flemington  on  the  suburban 
line,  have  been  brought  into  use.  Tlicro  are  now  completed  four 
lines  along  the  suburban  section,  a  distance  of  8^  miles,  und  a 
double  line  for  traffic  oat  of  Sydney  as  follows : — South  Coast 
line  to  Waterfall,  24  miles ;  Main  Southern  line  to  Picton,  53 
miles  ;  Maui  Western  line  to  Penrith,  31  miles ;  and  North  Coast 
line  to  Uom&by,  21  miles. 

The  capital  spent  on  lines  under  construction  on  the  30th  June,  Capital 
1899,  was  X981,886,  which  includes  £246,225  for  the  Nyngan  to 
Cobar  line,  opened  for  traffic  on  1st  July,  1892. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  condition  of  the  New  South  amwth 

or  tr&fflc. 
Wales  railways  and  tlieir  humble  beginning  in   1855  is  a  remark- 

mblc  one.     In  1856,  the  lirat  year  which  can  be  fairly  taken  for 

purposes  of  comparison,  the  number  of  passenger  journeys  on  the 

railways  was  only  3fiO,724,  whilst  in  the  year  ended  Juno  30, 

1892,  the  number  waa  19,918j91G,  or  nearly  57  times  greater; 

but  the  tonjukge  of  goods  carried  in  each  of  these  years  represents 

a  my  timch  larger  increase,  having  gi-own   from   2,469  tons  to 

i,296,713,  or  over  1,740  times  greater  than  in  the  fii-st  full  yamt 
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of  railway  operations.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  the  jjeriod  mukr 
review  the  larger  part  of  the  railway  earnings  was  obtained 
the  passenger  ti*afRc,  and  this  was  no  doubt  due  to  Uie  fact  i\ 
lirst  railways  were  almost  entirely  suburban.  It  wa& 
the  line  crossed  the  mountains,  and  opened  up  the  far  interior 
CooJi  principal  that  the  proportions  changed,  and  the  goods  traffic  becaiM  the 
prLiici])al  Eourueof  revenue  of  the  railways.  This  change  beguto 
take  place  in  18G7. 

The  comparison  between  the  earnings  of  the  period  previous  lo 
1871 — when  the  net  result  every  year  represented  only  a  anudl 
portion  of  the  interest  due  on  the  capital  expended  in  the  con* 
structiou  uf  the  lines — and  the  Kubsequent  period  afTords  matter  for 
satisfaction.  Tho  figures  for  1886  and  1887  show  a  falling  off  from 
those  of  fourteen  previous  years  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  comparing  these  two  years  with  the  excellent  resultj:t  exhibit«d 
during  the  period  from  1874  to  1884,  when  an  average  of  con- 
siderably over  4  per  cent,  was  realized,  that  the  fall  in  receipts  is 
duo  in  a  gi-eat  measure  to  the  previous  years  of  drought,  and  dJaoto 
the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the  land  laws  which  had  recently  heW 
materially  altered. 

During  the  years  1884  and  1885  the  last  section  of  the  to^ 
western  line,  extending  over  a  distance  of  112  miles  as  far  M 
Bourke,  was  opened,  and  the  line  branching  off  from  W&lleravang 
was  completed  o^  far  as  Mudgce,  63  miles  being  opened.  On  tfa« 
South- Western  Railway  the  branch  line,  Narniiidera  to  Jerihierir, 
covering  a  distance  of  65  miles,  was  opened  for  traffic.  All  ofibcfiw 
extensions  run  through  very  sparsely  settled  districts,  and  Uib 
was  the  cose  with  regard  to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  172 
miles  opened  during  the  two  years  mentioned.  This  total  ol  4U 
milus  opened  for  traffic  in  unproductive  country  caused  a  serioiB 
falling  off"  in  the  proportion  of  receipts  to  expenditure  diuini; 
the  period  ending  June,  1888,  the  net  revenue  yielding  le«  than 
3  per  cent  on  the  total  expenditui*e.  Since  then  the  retucai 
have  improved   step   by   step,  rising   in  the  year  1891  to  3'6 
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'  per  cent,  at  which  it  has  since  been  maintained.  In  the  Railway 
li  Report  of  1892  a  retain  is  given,  comparing  the  net  results 
of  lines  which  are  not  at  present  \)&ymg  interest,  for  the  three 
years  1867,  1890,  and  1891,  and  from  the  progress  which  the 
latter  year  shows  over  the  former  there  ia  every  prohability 
that  in  the  near  future  the  lines  mentioned  will  earn  sufficient 
to  pay  the  interest  on  their  oust.  The  fact  tliat  tlie  lines  as  a 
whole  liave  not  i*eturned  a  prolib  bhould  occasion  no  surprise,  as 
tha  statistics  o£  railways  in  all  the  parts  of  the  world  show 
tliat  few  lines,  except  |>erhap8  suburban  ones,  return  anything 
like  a  protit  during  tlie  tirst  few  years  after  their  opening. 
England  a  period  of  seven  years  has  been  allowed  by  good  "»w*^ 
authorities  for  a  line  to  develop  trallic;  and  if  such  is  the  fact 
in  more  densely  populated  countries,  whose  resources  are  more 
developed  than  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales^  there  is  evei*y 
reason  to  bo  satisHcd  with  the  fact  that  the  lines  of  this  colony 
hftvo  yielded  so  good  a  i-eturn  as  they  have.  And  there  is  good 
cause  to  hope  that  under  the  present  administration  of  the  railways 
the  deHciency  will  soon  be  met,  as  the  returns  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1892,  show  that  the  interest  on  cost  of  construction  was 
covere<l  all  l»ut  0*24  |>er  cent, 

A  glance  at  the  table  of  net  earnings  and  interest  on  capital 

[  ex|>ended  upon  railways,  which  will  be  found  on  page  592,  will 

nhow  that  during  the  period  from  1870  to  1875,  in  whicli    tho 

,   length  of  new  lines  yearly  constructed  was  very  small,  being  only 

I  119  miles  during  the  whole  period  of  six   years,  or  about  19| 

miles  per  year,  the  railway  profits  show  a  constant  and  regular 

increase  from  1'817  to  I'SSG  {>er  cent     In  1877  and  1878   179 

miles  of  railway  were  constructed,  and  the  profits  imme<liately  Extuiwion 

show  a  decline  to  3*741  and  3*341  per  cent  respectively.     From  «turo«- 

1880  to   1884   the   railways  were   extended  chiefly  to    centres 

already  populous  and  prosperous,  viz.,  Riverinaand  New  England, 

'  and  the  central  districts  of  Goolburn,  Wellington,  and  Dubbo  ; 

antl   as   these  were  years  of  remarkable  prosperity,  the  railway 

profits  suffered  less  than  usual  from  tho  considerable  extension, 
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L>ttemBtlve 


Sctioniu  far  tho 
oonttntctinn  of 
new  nllwajrs. 


which  included  the  construction  of  the  expenftive  oonnectin^  link 
joining  the  New  South  Wales  Railways  M'ith  thoee  of  Victoria, 
lit  the  River  Murray.  From  1885  to  1S92  the  extenniona  ontU 
main  lines  were  for  the  tnoat  part  through  pastoral  country,  fQch 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Western  line  to  Bourk^  of  the 
Northern  line  to  WallangarrOf  and  the  furtlier  extensions  ot  ihr 
lines  in  tho  Ooulbum  district  to  the  rich  piuitoral  laucli  ol 
Monaro,  while  several  branch  linos  were  constructed  ta|ipiiig 
important  a^icultural  and  dairy-farming  districts,  notublj  tlw 
lines  Coot&mcndra-GundagAi,  Mnrrumburrah  -  Bliiyney,  am! 
Bydney-Kianm,  and  lately  the  connection  of  the  important  mintii^ 
district  of  Oobar  by  a  branch  line  from  Nyngan,  on  the  maia 
Western  railway.  In  some  casen  the  value  of  the  branch  linos  will 
not  be  felt  until  the  entire  system,  of  which  tiiey  form  parc;  is 
completed,  or  until  they  become  trunk  lines.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Goulburn-Oooma  line,  a  proposal  is  under  con- 
sideration for  continuing  this  line  to  tlic  Victorian  border,  witi  • 
branch  line  to  Eden,  Twofold  Bay.  It  is  expected  that  th» 
Gippsland  line  will  be  extended  from  Baimsdale  to  the  bard«r, 
and  that  by  the  jtinotion  of  these  two  lines  an  alternative  ronto 
tu  Melbourne  will  ha  obtaii»?d.  In  that  case,  no  <Ioub^  the 
Eastern  part  of  Oippsland  would  find  its  natural  port  at  Eden. 
Expensive  new  lines  result  in  an  incivase  of  percentage  of  werking 
expenses  to  the  gross  eamings,  as  these  lines  have  to  \te  kept  in  fall 
working  order  and  rejiair  whilst  actually  retuniiag  in  gnm 
earnings  little  over  (he  cost  of  maintenance.  The  small  reiumi 
on  expensive  incompleted  branches  further  tend  to  diminish  gre«tlv 
the  profits  of  a  railway  system  taken  as  a  whole  ;  but  such  is  tbe 
history  of  railway  construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  Nffv 
South  WaleH  is  no  cxce])tiou  to  the  general  rule. 

Tlie  Railway  CommiKsioners  in  their  Annual  Report  for  \^9\ 
suggest  a  plan  for  paying  for  new  lines  ftxmi  the  sal<!  of  Udi1& 
They  recommend  that  the  Oown  I^nds  for  a  (tistanct^  of  10 
miles  each  side  of  proposed  railways  nhould  U*  set  aside  for  !aW, 
and  half  the  proceeds  of  the  laud  sold  to   be  credited   to  ^ 
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THE  BETTERMEXT  SYSTEM 


K&ilwuy  Capital ;  and  where  the  land  raquirecl  for  railway  con- 
structiou  baa  panaed  into  tho  hands  of  private  individuals  that 
the  Und-ownere  should  combine  and  convey  tho  necossary  land 
free  of  coBt  to  the  Governnn^nt,  it  being  consider<?d  tliat  the 
owners  would  be  fully  remunerated  for  the  g^ift  of  the  land  by  the 
enhanced  value  of  their  property  through  direct  railway  com- 
nmnicfttion  being  pataViIished  with  the  other  parts  of  tho  Holony. 
By  the  atioption  of  tliia  system  it  ih  lielitned  that  railways  in  li^dit 
undulating  country  could  be  constructed  at  a  moderate  cost^  and 
yield  a  fair  return  on  capital  from  the  commencement,  especially 
nrhat  are  known  as  "Pioneer  Railways/'  which  could  be  constructed 
at  an  average  of  about  JE1,750  ]>or  mile,  excluoive  of  bridges. 

The  Betterment  system  ns  applied  to  railways  was  first  intro-  Th«  Bettenncnt 

aystcm. 
duced  in  the  construction  of  the  Cnlcaim  to  Corowa  Railway. 

No  special  Act  has  been  passed  for  tho  general  establishment  of 
this  principle,  but  by  a  proviso  in  a  clause  of  the  Public  Works  Act, 
the  Oovenuueot  were  empowered  to  apply  tho  principle  to  all 
raOwavEi  constructed  subsequently  to  th<^  date  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  In  estimating  the  enhanced  vnlue  of  the  land  ad- 
joining the  Calcaim  to  Corowa  Railway  line,  now  just  completed, 
the  stationB  were  assumed  to  be  10  miles  apart^  the  Betterment 
area  having  a  6-mile  radius  from  each  station,  and  tho  land  In 
the  vicinity  of  each  station  being  considered  to  have  an  enhanced 
value  of  25  per  cent,  graduating  to  6  per  cent,  at  the  linut  of  the 
radius.  In  the  case  of  the  extension  of  the  railway  along  liio 
Houthern  Coast  it  is  found  that  the  enhanced  value  does  not  reach 
■o  high  a  percentage,  owing  to  the  facilities  which  exist  for  the 
trrmsport  of  produce,  Ac.,  by  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of  constrnction  of  the 
vorions  branches  of  tho  railway  system  of  the  Colony  to  the  luidiUe 
of  the  year  1892.  The  average  cost  for  the  whole  of  tlie  Hues  is  jJJ/^X 
'  calculated  to  he  £12,974  per  mile,  including  all  charges,  except 
for  rollinif-atock,  machinery,  and  workshops,  a  figure,  which,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  some  ports  of  the  counti-y  through  which 
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the  lines  have  been  can-ied,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  which  is 
fiiderably  greater  in  Australia  than  in  most  other  countries,  is 
no  means  a  high  one  : — 


liava  opened  for  Tmffic 


Darlmg  Harbour  Branch 

Sydney  to  Granville , ..»„, 

Haslem's  Creek  Braneh 

(iranville  to  Wodonga  , 

Jnnee  to  Hay 

Narrandera  to  Jerilderio  

GraDvillo  to  Binirkc  

Walleravang  to  Mudgee  

Blacktown  to  Richmond  

Goulburu  to  Cooma 

Cootamundra  to  Gundagai  

Orango  to  Molong 

Murrumbiirrah  to  Blayney 

Sydney  to  Kiatna  

Homcbush  to  Waratah 

Newcastle  to  Wallangara 

Werria  Creek  to  Narrabn 

BuUock  Inland  Branch 

Morpeth  Branch  , 

Horuaby  und  St.  Leouarda 

Canip1>elltown  to  Camden "^  I 

Kognruli  to  &in«  Souci    [uum!  ] 

Yaw  Tramway J  \ 


'  Lenrib  Id 

ToUUOoft 

OMt 

tmrmk 

1 

13 

£ 
357.117 

1.843,348 

t 
367.117 

14I.7W 

i 

6,459 

12,91S 

374i 

167 

4,877,481 
950.158 

13.084 

65 

409,481 

0,2W 

490 

85 

fl,.T13.040 
981,042 

10,904 
11.541 

16 

175.058 

10.M1 

127i 
34 

1,403.220 
2."W,0j2 

ll.Ol^ 
T.OW 

22 

106 

70 

269,.^2fl 
1,078,160 
1,945.591 

I2.»4J 
10.171 

27.TW 

934 
391 
07 

n 

2,538,147 

4,830.655 

565,258 

85.349 

37.146 

5.je: 

4 

oo>sy5 

!5.23« 

U 

212.981 

IQ.Se.' 

74 
5 

.18,927 
12.111 

5.190 
2.422 

3 

27,041 

9,014 

2,185 

28.348,900 

12.9:4 

i 


Vthotu  charges.  The  amount  expended  on  rotting-Rtock  to  the  period  named  m* 
£4,047,316;  for  machinery,  £275,089;  workshops,  X631,870; 
and  fiu-niture,  £^,433,  or  £4,963,708  iu  alL  This  mak«e  th* 
total  cost  of  all  lines  open  for  traffic,  £33,312,608,  or  an  avertge 
on  all  charges  of  £15,246  i)er  mile. 


< 


EARKTNGS  ANT)  WORKING  EXPENSES, 


In  considering  these  6gurea  in  detail  it  is  interesting  to  note  Uiwm  in 
tlie  comparative  low  cost  per  mile  of  the  extensions  through  the  t-wtiy. 
jjostoral  country  from  Junee  to  Hay,  and  from  Werris  Creek 
to  Narrabri,  which  average  only  £5,689  and  £6,827  per  mile 
respectively,  or  less  than  half  the  general  average  cost  of  other 
lines.  The  Campbclltown-Oamden  and  the  Kogarah-Saos  8ouci 
lines  were  constrncted  cheaply  for  tram-lines. 


The  cost  of  railway  construction  iix  some  of  the  principal  countries  c«t  in  other 
of  the  world,  for  which  figures  are  available,  is  given  hereunder. 
Tlie  figures  include  the  whole  expense  of  equipping  the  lines  for 
traffic,  and  are  brought  down  to  the  latest  dates  available: — 


Ooautriaa. 


Coat  per  MIU 
open  (ur  TnfBo. 


United  Kingdom 

Belgium 

Pnuice .' 

Germany    ...,. 

RoBsia  in  Europe 

India , 

Canada  

United  States  of  America 

Cape  Colony 

AuatraU«ia  : — 

New  South  Wales   .., 

Victoria , 

New  Zealand    

Queensland    , 

South  Anstniia   

Taamaaia 

Western  Australia  .., 


£ 

43.955 
28.271 
27,375 
20,201 
V2M1 
13,010 
12.182 
12,388 
8,004 

15,240 
13,153 

7.838 
«.917 
6.i»23 
S.200 
4.4.59 


EARyiXGS  AND  WOIiKINO  BXPEKSES. 


The  gross  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  all  sources  during  the  OKMearniim 
year  ended  30th  June,  1892,  was  £3, 107/296,  a  larger  sum  than  "JoSS!*"* 
waa   obtained  in  any  previous  year,     Tlie  cost  of  working   the 
railways  reached  X1.914,252,and  the  net  earnings  were  XI, 193,044, 
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Eeonnmical 


or  38*4  per  cent,  of  the  total  eonuTiga,  as  against  33*3  per  cent, 
when  the  CommiBsioners  took  office.  The  following  table  gra 
the  grOHS  earnings  and  total  working  expenses  with  the  pi-oportioD 
per  centw  of  the  expenditure  to  the  receipts  : — 


Tasr. 


Groeg 


Working 
Expeneca. 


^11 

III 

it! 


Gnm 
Eartting9. 


WorUoff 


In 


1855 
1860 
1865 

1870 
1875 
1880 

1885 


£ 

£ 

percent 

£ 

£    1. 

9.249 

5,959 

04-4 

ISS6 

2,160,070 

1,492.992  1 

62.260 

50,427 

81-0 

1887 

2,208.204 

1,457.760  1 

166,032 

108,926 

65-6 

•1888 

2,295,124 

1,530.551 

307.  U2 

20li.003 

67  1 

M889 

2.538,477  '  1.634,6*»2  | 

614.648 

29tJ,I74 

48-2 

'1890 

2,03a,086 

l,fi«.^8:«  1 

1,161.017 

047.719 

55-8 

'1891 

2.974,421 

1.831.371  1 

2.174.368 

1.458,153 

67-1 

•1892 

3,107,206 

1,014.262 

ptCCMlt  1 


i 

867 
64-4 
633 
6U 
61  < 


*  YcBtf  ondioK  90th  J  una 

In  the  foregoing  table  will  be  found  ample  evidence  of  the 
economical  working  of  the  Stat«  raUways  under  their  present 
managemeutf  and  thia  notwithstanding  the  expenses  per  train  mile 
have  increased.  The  explanation  of  this  increase  in  the  ezpeosr 
per  train  mile  will  lie  found  in  the  fattt  that  although  thobusineH 
has  increaaod  tho  management  have  contrived  to  reduce  the  milea^ 
run,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  effected  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
the  property  in  their  hands.  The  distribution  of  expemeB  i» 
shown  below  : — 


lS7b. 

UM. 

UfiA. 

uat. 

im. 

MAJntcnanco  of  Way  ,. 

d. 
10*85 
17-40 

3-20 
14*38 
0*30 
2*15 

d. 
11*40 
16-33 

2-47 

16*83 

050 

1-46 

d. 
15*71 
16  62 

2-65 

14-92 

0*30 

3'52 

d. 
1275 

17*80 

4-47 

15-04 
0-60 
1-70 

d. 
13-91 

Lijcoinativo  Power   

Uopaire— Carriages,       Wng- 
gons,  &C.      , 4 

16>19 

4-43 

Traffic  Charge* 

Compensatioo    » 

Oimflral  KKpentea 

16-01 
0-22 
ITS 

Total  

48-23 

47-99 

52-72 

02-26 

51^ 

NET  REVENUE  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


The  following  table  gives  tbe  percentage  of  earnings  from  the  proportion  of 
two  BOurceB  of  Railway  Revenue.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the 
year  I8G0  the  earnings  from  jiassenger  tratKc  largely  exceednd 
those  from  goods,  but  after  that  year  the  proportion  declined, 
reaching  the  uiLniinum  in  1S75.  This  falling  off  was  almout  entirely 
dtie  to  the  oonsitlerable  extennion  of  the  main  lines  through  pafrtoi-al 
country,  thinly  populated,  but  well  st<K;ked  with  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  consequently  furnishing  the  railway  with  large  quantities  of 
produce  for  carriage  to  the  sea-boanl.  Since  1880,  however,  the 
[)ercentage  of  receipts  from  passengers  has  advanced,  and  now 
contributes  alwut  383  percent,  of  the  total  revenue,  tigures  which 
compare  not  unfavourably  with  those  obtained  on  the  Knghah  lines 
from  the  same  source — 44  per  cent.: — 


Puveitticoof 

Y«x. 

Pofcentotfvot 

Year. 

ruMUttf  Ean- 
Ingf  to  Total. 

UotxtaEMuliua 
to  Total 

logitolVilal. 

to  Total 

IWO 

73*0 

27-0 

1687 

38*5 

61-5 

1965 

56^ 

44-0 

18S8* 

40-1 

39-9 

1870 

38-4 

61-6 

1889» 

40-4 

69-6 

1876 

33-0 

66-5 

18D0* 

40-2 

69-8 

18S0 

33-6 

6«J-4 

1891* 

39-6 

60*4 

188fi 

38 -J 

61*8 

18B2' 

38-3 

61-7 

issu 

rw3 

00-7 

•  Tear  «n4liig  aotb  June. 


The  net  revenue  for  the  year  which  exj)ired  on  the  30th  June,  Net  revenue. 
1892,  was  £1,193,044,  while  the  total  amount  of  capital  expended 
on  lines  in  operation  to  the  same  perio<l  was  X33,31 2,608.  The 
net  return  on  the  capital  expended  equalled  3581  per  cent.,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  that  n-allsed  in  1891,  is  the  most  satis- 
factory return  obtaintnl  since  1884,  and,  as  will  hereafter  appear, 
only  0*24  per  oent  below  the  average  interest  payable  on  all  out- 
standing loans  of  the  Public  Debt.  The  following  table  shows 
the  net  earnings  and  interest  on  capital  expended  in  railways, 
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including  both  conKtructiou  and  e<{uipinent,  for  the  year  185d  u»l 

auViaequent  periods :— - 


Year. 

N«k  Eunlngs. 

lDt«rest  on 

Capitol. 

Yew. 

HetEuitlngi. 

IiitemtcB 
CtapUiL 

£ 

j>er  cent. 

£ 

peroeat 

1855 

3,290 

U«38 

1886 

667,078 

2-fiOl 

IfiGO 

11-842 

0-832 

1887 

750,534 

2-965 

1865 

57-106 

2-079 

IB88 

764,673 

2-852 

1870 

101 '1.19 

1-817 

1889 

903,875 

3144 

1875 

318-474 

4  396 

1890 

967»25l 

3m 

1880 

613-298 

4 -358 

1891 

1,143.050 

3^»* 

1885 

716,215 

3  370 

189-2 

1,193,044 

3-581 

NoTS.— Since  1887  ttie  acoounU  hare  beea  made  up  to  the  SMh  June  In  > 


Netetrningi.  Two  important  facts,  demonstrating  the  financial  positioit  of 

the  railway's,  and  the  chantcter  of  the  management,  are  the  eiru- 
ings  per  train  mile,  and  per  average  mile  open.  Although  tlie 
returns  now  being  ronliaed  cannot  bo  comparKi  ^i-ith  those  of 
lS75j  when  tlie  eAmiiigs  per  train  mile  fell  little  short  of  53iL| 
and  per  mile  open  £775,  the  present  earnings  are  in  every  wij 
encounging.  lender  the  control  of  tlie  Commisaioners  the  nA 
return  per  train  mile  has  increased  from  27  ■4d.  to  34 -Sd.,  or  36*3 
per  cent.,  while  per  mile  of  line  open  for  traffic  the  advance  hu 
been  from  X374  to  ^547,  or  46-3  per  cent.  The  following  tible 
give^  details  in  periods  back  to  1860  : — 


Year. 

Kat  Eamlniri  Par- 

Ymr 

NetBunliwipir- 

TnUn  Mile 

▲venive  UUe 

Train  MDe       Ann««inb 

Hmi. 

Open. 

Ron.                  OpM. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

1800 

10-9 

189-6 

1887 

27-8 

3877 

I8«5 

28-3 

399  3 

I888* 

27-4 

87411 

1870 

26-9 

307-4 

1889* 

28-4 

4247 

/       1875 

61-9 

774-8 

1890* 

29^ 

444S 

1880 

38-0 

653-1 

1891* 

32-6 

5238 

18S5 

25-9 

430-6 

1892* 

34-3 

546-6 

1888 

24-7 

372-6 

*  Year  ended  30th  Jane. 


PASSE  NOERS   CARRIED   BY   RAIL. 


PASSENGER  TRAFFIC, 

The  number  of  journeys  mode  by  each  pereon  in  the  Colony  joarneri  per 
»-t  "  -.»»#-■       if^nrt  .««•     hood  of  popnlft- 

now  averages  1  i  *l  per  aunuiu,  as  agamst  7*5  in  1880  and  I'G  m  tion. 
1S70.    The  increase  has  been  exceedingly  rapid  as  well  as  fairly 
uniform,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Nuntber  of  Journe}'«. 


Ycv. 


Number  of  JiMimcys. 


1855 

0-4 

1SS6 

15-4 

I860 

l'6 

1S87 

U-4 

1865 

1*9 

•1888 

14-9 

1870 

1-6 

•1889 

15-3 

1875 

2-3 

•1890 

15-8 

18S0 

7-5 

•1891 

17-0 

1685 

14-6 

•1892 

171 

"  Year  tDded  90Ch  Juan. 


TIic  figures  just  given  include  journeys  of  season-ticket  holders  ;  Juwrocj*  p«r 

head  In  dttoroot 
excluding  this  traffic,  the  number  of  journeys  i>er  head  would   bo  Countrioa. 

about  10'9,  a  number  larger  than  the  average  of  any  of  the 
adjacent  coloniee,  Victoria  excepted.  The  average  number  of 
journeys  performed  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  22'4, 
which  largely  exceeds  that  of  any  other  population.  With  this 
exception,  railway  tmvelling  is  tuoi*e  common  iu  Victoria,  South 
Auatmlia,  and  Kew  South  Wales  than  in  any  other  country.  The 
average  of  some  of  the  more  important  places  are  : — Belgium, 
12'G  ;  Fiuuce,  6'3  ;  Germany,  7*G  ;  United  States,  8'3  ;  Austria- 
Hungary,  I'Sj  Russia,  0'4  ;  South  AustnJia,  17*5;  Queeustand, 
Ci  ;  Western  Australia,  0*9  ;  New  Zealand,  O'G  ;  Ta8iniinia,  I'S. 
The  total  number  of  persons  travelling,  including  season  ticket-  .%uiui.crnr 
holders,  and  the  revenue  received  in  stated  periods  ending  with  UlSlIii!'^" 
2  p 


TNTEHNAL   COMMrNICATION. 


the  year  1892,  are  shown  \u  the  next  table^  which  should  be 
in  connection  with  that  just  given : — 


Niunbor 

Humbn 

Yoar. 

RMtpte. 

T«ftr. 

of  lltawnirar 

H«c«i|it«. 

JouiiMyi. 

Jountcjrs. 

£ 

£ 

1855 

9S.S4A 

0,(H)3 

ISSfl 

14.881,604 

849.2S3 

1S60 

551.044 

45,438 

1887 

14,451,303 

850,499 

1665 

751,587 

92,984 

1888 

15,174,115 

918,975 

1870 

776.707 

117,854 

1880 

I«,0W«,223 

1.025,601 

1875 

1,288,2^5 

205,1H1 

18U0 

17,071,945 

1.059,791 

1880 

5.440.138 

:im),i4g 

1801 

19,037,760 

1.177.037 

1S85 

13,606,346 

830,904 

180*2 

19.918.916 

1,190.231 

NoTB.— 81nc«  1887  Ibe  acoounti  bava  boon  nmda  up  to  lfa«  SOth  Juim  In  tm 

Subiiri-uiimfflc       T^g  j^affic  on  the  Aiburban  lines,  which  include  only 

within  20  miles  of  Sydney  and  Xewcastle,  Liveri>oi5l  and  Moqiei 
included,  has  enormously  increase<l  of  late  years.  Tho  followii 
aro  the  particulars  for  the  last  three  yf-ars : — 


Yeu. 


•uoa 


•im. 


•mt 


Number  of  ordinary'  Mueugeni  .. 

,,         workmen  s  journcvs.. 

J,         Sea«ou  tiaket  hoIi)t!rB 

joumeya 


Total  passenger  journeys 


Number  of  miles  travelled    

Average  mileage  p«r  passenger 

Amount  received  from  paasengen 

A\'eragu   receipts    per  mile,    per 

passenger 


8.594.942 
1.990.3(;8 

3.93(*,180 


9,384.425 
2,422,644 

4,127,192 


14,521.490 


83,216.224 

5-73 

£233,465 

0-67d, 


16,934,961 


89,270,546 

5^1 

£252.271 

o-esd. 


10,148,: 

2,577,996 

4,240,004 


10.W6,S5&. 


92,000,40] 

54r 

£262.744] 

0-68)1. 


per 


*  Tear  endlnif  SOUi  June. 

The  average  receipts  from  |>as8t'ngpr  traffic  per  head  of 
lation  liave  very  rapidly  advanced,  and  for  1892  stood  a£l 
4-9d.,  as   against   10b.    Sdd.  in    1880,  and   4&  9-7d.   in 
This  is  not  due,  as  mis;ht  be  suppose<l,  to  the  incremaed  disUiM 
travelled  by  passengers,  so  much  as  to  the  fact  that  the  nilv^' 
mileage    has    increased  at    a  ^atcr  rate    than    the    popolatioD 


GOODS   CARKIED   BY   KAIL. 


enabling  the  public  to  indulge  in  a  larger  measure  of  railway 
truvelling,  in  accordance  with  the  well-esUblUhed  rule  tbnt  tbe 
more  facilities  for  travelling  are  extended,  the  greater  will  the 
traffic  be.  In  this  conn<«;tion  it  may  Iw  interesting  to  tiotc  that 
tho  fare*  charged  on  the  suburban  lines,  over  whicli  the  majority 
of  pasBengere  travel,  are  very  much  less  for  both  classe-s  of  travel- 
lers t\jan  the  English  i-atcH,  althougli  the  cost  of  working  is  very 
much  hightT.  The  receipt*  from  passenger  traffic  per  head  of  the 
population  will  be  found  in  the  following  figures : — 


V-r. 

Amoant  per  bwL 

T«w. 

Amount  per  boftd. 

8.      d. 

a.     d. 

IttO 

2    7-8 

1887 

16     111 

1865 

4    7-8 

•1888 

18      0-2 

WO 

4    0-7 

•1889 

19      6-2 

1875 

7  10-2 

M890 

19      71 

1680 

10    8-5 

•1891 

20    11-8 

1866 

17  111 

•1892 

20      4*9 

188S 

17    ti-2 

•  Ymt  ended  30lh  Jnne. 


OOODS  TIUFFia 

The  weicbt  of  gootls  carritMl  -mv  head  of  popitlation  in  New  Anaiyaii  of  the 
South  Wales  compares  favourably  with  that  of  many  countries 
where  railways  have  l>eeu  long  established.     The  average  tonnage 
for  1860  and  subsequent  periods  was: — 

Toauage  of  Merchandise  carried  per  bead  of  Population. 


T4«r. 

TOtK, 

ymi. 

TW». 

1860 

0-2 

1887 

3-3 

1S6S 

1'2 

•1888 

3-3 

1870 

1-e 

•1880 

3  3 

187S 

22 

•1890 

3-5 

1880 

2-4 

•1891 

3-4 

1886 

36 

•1892 

3  7 

1886 

3-3 

'T«r  «hM  90tb  June. 


596 


INTEBNAIi  COSnitTNICATION. 


Tonnotfv  ot  The  larg^t  amount  of  tonnage  pei*  inbftbitant  ifi  in  ScotUac 

uierchttiidUt.*  ^  »»■«-»  -  ▼     t 

c..m|winrii  with    where  it  averages  10*4  ;  the  lowest  European  countries  are  IUp 
utltor  counlriu«.  ^  __ 

Hussiai  and  Austria-Hungary,  with  only  O-ri  tons  jier  Lead. 

relative  position  of  New  South  Walea  lA'ill  be  se<'n  from  tho  nej 

table  which  bIiowb  tlie  tonnage  of  merfhandlso  moved  per  head 

population  in  the  principal  countiiea  of  the  world  : — 

Towk 

Australasia    8H 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland    ..« ... 

Sou  til  Australia    87 ' 


Sxnuirionof 
tnJBo  tniilna 


Ctaaiification  of 
tODiMfre. 


Western  Au*trulia    I'S 

TaAmania \'l 

New  Zeuland 34 


Took. 

Scotland 10*4 

KnuUml  and  Wales ..  9'7 

United  States 9'4 

Belgium  0-0 

( I  ernuiny    3  "7 

Canada  4-0 

Fmnce    2-2 

Ireland.  British  India 0*8 

Italy,  Russia,  and  Auatria- 

Hungary 0*5 

Tlie  following  figures,   which  extend  in  periods  as  far  back 
tho  first  opening  of  the  lines,  show  how  greatly  the  tniffic  buainf 
haa  expanded,  esi>ccially  in  recent  years.     It  is  very  satisfactoi 
to    note  that  nlthouRh  all  the  main  trunk  linos  have  l>een  coi 
structed   for  several    years,    the  volume  of  goods  carried  hi 
increasing  faster  than  the  population  : — 


Year. 

Toniu^  of  Oooda 

Eiijniiij[«. 

V-r. 

Tuitfiatpi  o(  Good». 

Earnhv*. 

£ 

< 

1855 

140 

156 

1886 

»,2IH.o82 

1.310.S1T 

1860 

55.394 

16.841 

1887 

3,339.253 

l.rOT.T'J* 

1S65 

410.707 

73.048 

1888 

3.399,772 

!.:*:«.  r« 

is:o 

7tf(i.523 

l.Sn,288 

1680 

3.485,639 

1.512.876 

1875 

1,171.354 

408.707 

1890 

3.788,950 

1,573.295 

ISrtO 

1,712,971 

770.868 

1891 

3.S02,84'J 

1,797..1M 

18S5 

3,273.004 

1.343,464 

1892 

4.290,713 

1.91&,0&*i 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  subdivide  tho  tonnage  of 
just  given  for  1892  into  anything  approtieliing  a  general  ch 
tion,  but  this  cuu  be  done  for  tlio  year  which  closed  with 
ber,    1891.     Li  the  statement   here  given,  which  relates 
year  in  question,  will  be  found  particulars  of  tho  tonnage 
eight  broad  classes,  the  average  distance  goods  of  each  class 
carried,   and    the   average  riivenuo   per  ton   j>or   mile — thifi 
figure,  however,  does  not  include  the  terminal  charges,  w 


COST   OF   RAILWAY    GOODS    CARRIAGE. 


would  probably  inor^ifle  the  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  from  1*6 
tol-9d:— 


DcKflpUon  ol  Tnimc 

ToiB  curled. 

Averagv 
number  or 

mUea  ooch 

ton  of  traffir 

ii  carried. 

Hovcnue 

per  tan  per 

luile. 

Coal  and  dbalo    

2,073.378 
170.790 
108,491 
64,967 
fi^^OlO 
111.797 
128,211 

427,589 

m 

26S 
llli 
1544 

M^ 
270J 
270i 

152§ 

Pence. 
0'8 

Firewoo*! 

11 

i>ratn  fiud  flour '. 

07 

Hay,  atraw,  and  chaff 

0-5 

MiBceUoncouA  uud  A  cUaa     

Wwl 

0-9 
2-5 

Live  atock    

1*11 

t  General  lutituhandUtt  and  othor  traffic 

uot  cUasified  .,  

2  6 

Total 

4,362.233 

Soi 

1 '6 

The  statement  which  is  given  below  shows  the  receipts  for  chaivo  per  ton 
carrying  goods  ono  mile  along  the  lines  of  the  Colony.  The  infor- 
mation reachi's  back  to  1872,  when  the  chargo  waa  3*6(1.  while 
after  an  interval  of  twenty  years  it  Imd  fallen  to  ll>d.  Some 
of  the  decrease,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  real,  inasmuch  att 
it  represents  a  more  ext^'nsive  development  of  the  inincml  trade 
than  of  the  carriage  of  general  merchandise  ;  but  wlien  due  allow- 
ance hits  >>cen  made  on  tliLs  Kcore,  it  will  be  found  that  the  benefit 
to  the  general  producer  and  consumer  has  been  very  substantial : — 


1872.... 
187S.... 
1874.... 
1875..., 
1876.... 

isn.... 

1878 .... 
1879.... 

1880.... 


.-iikl. 
3*3d. 
3*0d. 
3'ld. 
2-8d. 

3*4d. 

9*9d. 
S-8d. 


1881 

.  ..    2-3d. 

1882 

....    21d. 

1883 

....    20d. 

1884 

...   lad. 

1885 

....     19d. 

1886 

....     l*8d. 

1887 

....     l-8d. 

1891 

....     l-9d. 

The  figures  just  given  Hhould  not  be  too  strongly  relied  ui>ou  in 
comparing  one  ye;ir  with  another,  tmt  may  safely  be  taken  as 
indiertting  generally  the  lessonetl  cost  of  carringo  to  persons 
forwarding  goods  by  rail.  Tlie  reduction  is  most  noticeable  in 
regard  to  agricultural  produce  and  live  stock. 


wide 
tlon. 


Rolling  stock 


The  revenue  from  goods  traffic  per  inhabitant  roae  nvpidly  frosr 
the  oponing  of  the  lines  until  the  year  1863,  when  it  stood  ftt 

30s.  4d,  at  which  figure  it  reuiaiuedin  1884  also.  The  unfavour- 
able soiisonH  expenoneod  during  the  subsequent  years  greatlr 
affected  the  traffic,  -which  in  1888  had  fallen  to  276.  per  InlmbiUnL 
yiiice  that  year  there  has  been  a  steiuly  increase,  and  in  1892  the 
amount  Btood  at  32s.  lid. — tho  highest  tigurea  y*it  attAJued.  This 
is  a  very  satisfactory  resnlt  to  be  achieved  notwithstandinj^  a 
general  reduction  in  the  freights  : — 


Tear. 

AmouDt. 

You. 

A«o«t 

£   a.    d. 

£      B.         d. 

iHtiU 

0  0  n-8 

1887 

1     7    03 

1865 

0    3    7-8 

•1888 

I     (i  11-7 

1870 

0    7    8-7 

•1889 

1     8    9-4 

2875 

0  13  n-8 

•1890 

1     9     1« 

18S0 

1     1     ID 

•isyi 

1    12    0-5 

1885 

I     S  U-7 

•1892 

1   li!  Il-O 

1686 

1     7    0-6 

•  Yflu  endW  aocii  Jane. 
On  the  30th  June,  1892,  the  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  nM 
2,185  miles,  a  short  line  of  about  3  miles,  >»etwefrn  the  railwiy 
station  and  the  town  of  Ywis,  having  been  opened  during  the  year. 
The  line  from  Nyngan  to  Cobar,  a  distance  of  81  mileSf  VM 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st  July,  and  at  the  Ix^nning  of  Octobar 
Uie  line  from  Culcairu  to  Corowa,  47  J  mile.s  was  brought  into  nBe» 
making  a  total  of  2,313^  miles  open.  In  addition  to  these  (bfi 
following  lines  are  approaching  completion,  and  will  shortly  b^ 
available  for  traffic  :  Kiama  to  Nowro,  22Ji  mileti  ;  Molong  to 
Parkes  and  Korbes,  72}  miles ;  and  Milsou'a  Point  extension,  3f 
miles.  The  following  lines  are  also  under  construction  :  Liamow 
to  the  Tweed,  C2^  miles  ;  Cootamuudra  to  Temora,  39  miles  ;  $M 
Marrickvillc  to  Burwood  Road,  5  miles. 

The  rolling  stock  of  tl»e  Now  South  Wales  railways,  on  th* 
30lh  Juni',  iJSyj,  consisted  of  489  engines,  1,054  coaching  stock, 
and  10,4.'i.'j  goods  vehicles,  making  a  total  of  11,998  stock,  aivi 
ahowlug  an  increase  of  50  locomotives,  31  coaching  stock,  awl 
515  goods  vifhicles,  over  the  stock  of  the  previous  year.  Tbf 
number  of  engine  miles  run  was  12,362,105,  while  the  train  mih* 
numbered  only  8,356,096. 


MAXAGEMEXT  OF   STATE    KAILWAYS. 


The  cost  of  the  lines  open  for  traffic  on  30tli  June,  1S92,  aa  Ooitof  raUi 
alreatly  stated,  was  £33,312,006,  to  meet  which  £31,821,489  has 
been  realized  by  the  issue  of  debentures  and  inscribed  stock  of 
the  nominal  value  of  £33,244,286,  the  balance  having  been  paid 
out  of  the  geneiul  revenue  of  the  country.  Debentures  of  the 
value  of  £1,182,275  have  been  linally  paid  oti;  and  £3,688,547 
renewetl,  leaving  £28,373,464  still  outstanding  on  the  30th  June,  Oiitstandln? 
1892.    Tlie  amount  of  interest  payable  on  that  dute  was  £1,119,901. 

During  the  year  which  closed  with  the  end  of  June,  1892,  Wtfcv  paid. 
tlie  wages  paid  by  the  Railway  Department  amounted  to 
£1.274,394,  a»  against  £1,279.953  in  the  preWons  year.  Of 
this  BUm  thu  Maiuteiuuice  Branch  took  £417,216,  and  thc^  Loco- 
motive Branch  £645,695,  while  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed 
£311,483.  Additions  Hud  improvemonts  to  stationK,  buildings, 
Hiding  accommodation,  ike,  and  rolling  stock  during  the  year  cost 
£024,858,  which  sum  was  charged  t^  capital  account.  Comi>enKa- 
tion  for  [lersonal  injury  was  paid  to  the  amount  of  £3,560,  and 
for  damage  to  and  loss  of  goods,  £4,223. 

There  were  altogether  10,638  persons  employed  by  the  Railway  Nmnborof 
IVpartment,  of  which  number  1,602  comprised  the  sj^laried  stalT,  •'"*'°-^***- 
and  9,03C  were  on  wages.     For  the  previous  year  the  total  number 
was  10,942,  of  whom  1,444  were  on  salary  and  9,498  on  wages. 

The  management  of  the  State  railways  of  New  South  Wales  Muw^nrat. 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  single  Commissioner,  under  the  Secretary  for 
Public  Works,  up  to  the  month  of  October,  1888.  At  tliat  date 
the  service  was  traiisfotTed  to  the  department  of  the  Colonial 
Treasurer,  and  the  actual  administration  of  tlie  railways  was 
*fntru»teil  t*t  thren  Com uiihHi oners,  to  whom  wen?  yiven  veiy 
extensive  powers,  amounting  iu  fact  to  almost  independent  control 
The  change  was  mode  with  the  view  of  securing  economic  manage- 
ment of  th<*  lines,  freo  from  pulitical  ijiterferuuce. 


Pm  VA  TE  liA  IL  WA  Y  LINES. 

In  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  established  policy  has 
hitherto  been  to  keep  the  railways  under  State  management  and 


DentUquln  to 

MoAina  litio. 


Silrerton  and 
Broken  UiU  line. 


control,  and  thia  policy  has  been  departe<I  from  in  two  instancra 
only,  with  the  exception  of  short  lines  to  connect  coal-mines  witb 
the  main  railways,  itc.  The  Parliament  granted  penniasian  to 
a  company  to  construct  a  line  fi-oin  Deniliquin,  in  the  centre  of  lli* 
Riverina  district,  to  Moaina,  on  the  Murray,  where  it  meets  th« 
railway  system  of  Victoria.  A  considerable  proportion  of  t^n 
wool  and  other  produce  of  Riverina  reaches  the  Melbourne  market 
by  this  route.  The  line  is  45  lulleB  in  length,  aud  waH  oonstrucU'd 
under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  assented  to  on  the  Sixl  Mmroli, 
1874.  Tlie  land  required  was  granted  by  the  New  South  Wnlrs 
Government,  right  being  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  the  line  at 
any  time  after  twenty-one  years  from  the  passing  of  tlie  Act 
The  capitJil  of  tlie  Company  is  £1^15,000,  of  which  £100,000 
has  been  called  up,  while  j£*10,000  was  raised  by  debentures.  Tie 
dividends  fonnerly  paid  averaged  10  percent,  but  for  1891-93  tliP 
rate  paid  was  only  7  per  cent  During  the  year  1888  a  line 
35  miles  54  chainR  in  length,  was  laid  down  from  the  Barrier 
silver  mines,  Silverton,  and  Broken  Hill  to  the  South  Australiau 
Border.  The  capitAl  of  the  Company  is  £1,000,000,  of  wbicli 
£104,839  has  been  called  up,  and  £83,000  raiswl  by  debentun*^ 
The  line,  since  its  inception,  has  hail  hirgo  support ;  tlie  diridrnd** 
paid  liavo  amounted  to  50  per  cent,  of  tJie  capital  sub.v*ribed,  and 
in  1891  the  large  dividend  of  70  per  cent,  was  decliired.  In 
June,  1892,  however,  owing  to  the  labor  troubles  in  the  district, 
the  dividend  had  declined  to  50  per  cent.  The  following  tablo 
shows  the  operations  of  these  lines  during  the  year  1891  r — 


I 


Name  of  Uno. 


opening. 


llenillqain-KofttUA, . 
SilvortoD 


4  Jiilr,  1876 
laJui..  1S38 


Lonrth 
Use. 


PI  I 


B.  C 
4fi    0 

as  M 


1(IS,<I72 

aa5,S7 


Na 

78,362 


TOfit. 
20,164 

415.U>a 


iBaUvMHlt 
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ACCrDENTS   ON   RAILWAYS, 


The  railways  of  the  Colony  have  l>eon  as  free  from  acciiients  of  rommreMve 
1  11-^  1  •  T  1       freedom  rrom 

a  serious  cliAractor  as  the  lines  of  most  other  countnes.      In  order  ftwidtnt. 

to  obtain  a  common  Ihihis  of  comparison  it  is  usual  to  find  tho 
proportion  which  the  nuuiher  of  persons  killed  or  injured  bears  to 
the  total  pasHengers  carried.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary 
connection  between  the  two,  for  it  is  obvious  that  accidents  may 
occur  on  lines  chiefly  devoted  to  goods  trntfic,  and  a  more 
reasonable  basis  would  l>e  the  iiccidoats  to  passengers  only  compared 
with  the  number  of  passengers  carried.  The  data  from  which 
such  a  cotnparison  could  be  made  are  wanting  for  most  countries  ; 
the  following  Bgures,  then^fore,  show  the  number  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  not  only  passengers  and  employes,  hut  trespassers, 
killed  or  injured  on  the  lines  of  the  most  important  countries, 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  j)assenger8  canied,  compiled 
from  vai*ious  authorities,  and  up  to  the  latest  available  dates  : — 


Ocmniriw. 


<loniuiiiy     „ 

AiintriO'Hnng&ry. 

fk'lgium 

I>ciiinark    

France    »... 

lUly ^ 

Norway .,„. 

Holland 

Roomanta 

Rnaria 

New  Zealand ,... 

L'liitcii   Kingdom , 

rortiigal  

Average,   United  States. 

,,         Canada*   ..... 

,,         India 

New  Sonth  VValca* 

„         Victoria*  , 

,,         South  Aiistmlia*.... 

,,        New  Zealand    , 


Aventfo  per  mlllloii  pMsenjpcni 
oarrlad. 

Klllnl. 

iDjuraiL 

17 

fi-3 

412 

10-7 

2-0 

10-2 

1*8 

60 

1-7 

3*1 

2-3 

21-5 

0-8 

1-3 

2-i 

1-ft 

IID 

27  •« 

121 

18-0 

2-5 

4  3 

1-3 

.'i'4 

3-4 

»-3 

1-5 

6-1 

17-2 

64*8 

B-O 

JO-4 

2-7 

0-0 

10 

4-8 

1'7 

37 

2-0 

45-5 

Arence  of  wrie*  of  yean  w  In  the  foIlowloK  table. 


IXTEKNAL   COMMIJXICATIOK. 


Colon/i  ai'on^ 
■kliiUclorr* 


BM(et>-  nt  Ati»- 
tnUlan  Ilne& 


duvlflckUon  of 
OAAUoltieo. 


It  will  be  seen  that  New  South  Wales  stands  oii  a  level  wi' 
the  average  of  tho  principal  European  countries.     If,  howercs 
the  more  legitimate  comparison  be  made   of  the  proportion 
casualties  amongst  pasaengora  only,  fewer  countries  are  availAbli 
for  reference.     These  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 


Y«u>  over  whlob 
Airnnu  extend. 


18S6~90 

1887 

1886-90 

1880-88 

1S90 

lS8(>-90 

188&-g2 

1888-91 

1890-91 

1891-02 


ComitriM. 


Av«nfft  pw  MOlkm 
carried. 


KQImL 


lolond. 


Umtod  Kingdom    . 

Ruaaia    

Bolgtam... 

Franue    

Caoiwla  .. 

Uerntany  

New  South  Wides 

Victoria  

South  Anfltralia    ... 
Kcw  Zealand 


0-fi 

l-t 

0-5 

2-4 

01 

1'2 

0-2 

07 

31 

I2< 

01 

04 

0-5 

2-7 

0*1 

18 

0-2 

0  0 

0-7 

2-3 

The  foregoing  Rtat^ments  bhow  tliat  sonie  of  the  Aastmiial 
lines  are  as  safe  as  those  of  most  other  countries  the  pert«aU^ 
killed  being  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  Unitcil  KingdoV 
This  mode  of  comparison  is,  howe \'er,  not  a  {jerfect  ono^  u 
question  of  the  distance  travelled  by  each  passenger  is  un  importnol 
element  of  the  risk  run,  and  is  omitted  from  consideration. 
this  were  made  a  factor  of  the  comi>ftrativG  statement  it  wool 
probably  be  found  that  tho  risk  uf  each  truveller  by  rail  wotI 
hIiow  less  variation  in  the  different  countries  than  would  Men  U 
be  the  case  from  the  figures  just  given. 

The  persons  meeting  with  accidents  on  railway   lines  may 
grouped  under  three  beads — passengers,  servants  of  tlie  rallwsjik 


»nd  trespassers  ;  and  the  Rccidents  Uiemsclves  may  be  classific^l 
into  ihase  arising  from  causes  beyond  tho  control  of  tho  person 
injunnl,  and  thos«  due  to  luinconduct  or  want  of  caution.  A  dopting 
tbette  clowulloatiouB  tho  aiM^idents  during  tlio  year  ended  on  June 
30,  1892,  were:— 


Aockl«ati 

pHWOKon. 

lUnway  employ^ 

Treqxiaen*  Ac  i          Total. 

■Jialnr. 

miad. 

Injurad. 

KJUed. 

IqJar«L 

KUIad, 

1 
InjutwL  KUtfld.    Iqjurvd. 

From  caaaea 
beyond  their 
control  

Through  mijs< 
conduct  or 
want  of  cau* 
tioD 

9 

8 

20 
38 

2 
24 

29 
134 

7 

7 

11 

39 

40 

179 

ToftiL.... 

17 

58 

26 

163 

7 

7 

fiO 

328 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  of  tho  50  persons  killed,  7  were  tres- 
pusers,  or  pemons  who  had  no  buHineas  to  be  on  the  railway  at 
alL  Of  the  remaining  fatal  cases  1 7  were  passengers,  4  of  whom  ?J5^f^ 
lost  their  lives  through  leaving  or  entering  a  train  in  motion,  3 
weru  run  uvur,  and  tlie  romaining  case  was  that  of  a  man  who  fell 
between  the  train  and  platform.  Of  the  persons  injured  58  were 
more  than  Lnlf  of  wliom  received  injury  through  their 
induct  or  want  of  caution  ;  1G3  railway  employes  were 
iujuredf  luid  in  uo  Itiw  than  1 34  of  these  cases  they  were  themselves 
to  blame.  Three  of  the  trespassers  who  met  with  accidents  were 
children. 

There  were  two  serious  accidents  during  the  y»'nr.  Tltc  firht 
was  on  the  Northern  line,  near  Blufl'  Rock,  on  the  20th  April,  by 
which  one  person  was  killed  and  Utrec  slightly  injure<l.  This  was 
a  collision  between  two  sections  of  a  train,  and  arose  from  a  breach 
of  the  regulations  on  the  part  uf  ilw  driver  of  the  becond  portioiu 
The  second  accident  occurred  on  the  following  day  on  tlie  Western 
line  near  Tarana,  in  connei]uenee  of  tho  breaking  of  a  rail.  Nino 
deatha  resulted  from  this  diMastor,  and  eleren  persons  were  ii^ured. 


INTERNAL  COMMinaCATION. 


AoiMmitH  til 
L'nitiMlKlncnIoiti 


The  verdict  of  the  Coroner's  jury  at  the  inquest  on  the  liodiei 
was  practically  one  of  ''Accidental  death,"  which  freed  the 
]>epartnicnt  from  any  legal  lialiility,  but  compa&sioimte  uLlowancf^ 
were  given,  by  the  consent  of  the  Minister,  to  those  injured,  m 
well  as  to  the  representatives  of  deceased  persons  iu  such  cases 
where  such  allowances  wei'e  called  for. 

The  returns  of  the  railway?  of  the  United  Kingdom  show 
that  during  the  year  \SdO  the  total  number  of  |H>i'sons  killed  was 
1,U70  or  13  per  tuillion  j«uisengera  cjirritnl  and  4,721  injureii,  or 
o'8  per  million  passengers  carried  ;  of  these,  100  were  pjissengers 
killed  and  S65  injured,  suicides  77,  railway  employ&s  killed  and 
injured  499  and  3,122  respectively,  the  balance  being  treapafloen 
and  persons  crossing  the  line. 

In  the  following  statement  particulai-s  regai-ding  accidents  an* 
given  for  ten  years  : — 


FMMn|vrL 

Riilway 
eiiipIo>v*. 

Treepowm, 

ToCaL 

1            Ymt. 

^ 

Kined. 

Injuntd 

KQled.    Iniurad 

BiUad. 

I^Juraa 

KiUmi.  In^ufd. 

l_           1882 

I 

28 

9 

80 

12 

6 

S3 

61 

1           1888 
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12 
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31 

11 
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22 

48 

1           1884 

5 

9 

11 

20 

7 

7 

CI 

36 

1           )88G 
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44 

20 

23 

14 

4 

41 

71 

P            188« 

3 

40 

12 

18 

15 

6 

ao 

61 

1887 

10 

90 

16 

17 

12 

5 

38 

112 

ISSS-S9 

3 

38 

16 

27 

12 

9 

31 

74 

1H8U-00 

(1 

ftS 

22 

IU3 

27 

2U 

55 

176 

1«M>-91 

7 

42 

32 

114 

21 

14 

eo       170 

1891   92 

17 

68 

26 

163 

t 

50  1    Stt 

Total     

62 

414 

172 

64S 

138 

62 

372 

934 

I'JiAMWAV  ASD   OMXIJJUS  TUAFUC. 

licommb-  Within  the  Metroixjlis  of  Sydney  the  public  traJtic,  with  tbs 
exception  of  the  tramway  system,  is  controlled  by  four  Transit 
(Joniiiii.ssioners,  comprising  the  Mayor  of  Sydney,  thf  Insjtoctnr 
General  of  Police,  a  representative  elected  by  the  Aldermen  d 


TRAMWAY  TllAPFIC. 


Kuburban  Municipalities,  and  one  by  the  holders  of  licenses  under 
tbe  Commissiouers.  The  tramways,  like  the  i-ailways,  are  the  Tmaways. 
property  of  the  Government,  and  are  under  tiie  control  of  the 
Co nimiaa loners  for  Kailways.  There  are  now  three  diatincb 
Kystenis  of  tramways  in  operation,  consisting  of  tbe  Metropolitan 
lines,  37  miles  long ;  the  North  Shore  cable  tramway,  1 J  miles  ; 
and  the  Newcastle  to  Platt^iburg  line,  7^  miles,  giving  a  t-otal 
length  of  48  miles,  including  thu  line  from  Aahfiold  to  Enfteld, 
2  miles.  The  Canipbelltown  and  Camden  line,  7^  miles;  and  the 
Kogarah  ami  yaudrin^liaui  line,  5  miles,  formerly  classed  as  Tram- 
ways, are  now  included  under  the  head  of  Railways. 

The  Metropolitan  tramways  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  street  Mctmpuiiun 
ruilwHVB,  and  they  are  worked  by  locomotives  of  a  special  con- 
struction. Proposals  for  the  substitution  of  cables  or  electric 
|>ower  for  the  steam  motors  have  been  considered,  though  no 
detinito  decision  has  been  arrived  at.  A  cable  tramway  was 
inaugtimtod  at  North  Sydney  some  years  a^o,  which  is  now  proving 
u  success,  returning  4*27  per  cent,  on  the  capital  exjienditure  for 
the  year,  June,  1892,  A  contract  has  been  accepted  for  the 
coiistrtiction  of  a  cable  tram  from  the  heart  of  Sydney  to  the 
suburb  of  Woollalira,  via  "WiUiam-strf^et.  The  electric  system 
was  tritid  on  a  aliort  lino  joining  the  Waverlcy  and  Randwick 
tr&indines,  but  proved  less  economical  than  steam  power,  and 
accordingly  was  abandoned  in  April,  1892,  iii  favour  of  steam. 

The  net  return  on  Tramway  capital  has  varied  greatly  from  year  intcnat  on 

caplCaL 

to  year.  The  favourable  result*  of  the  first  throe  years  encouraged 
the  belief  that  the  metropolitan  traujways  would  prove  a  source  of 
increase  to  the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony.  Tliese  anticipa- 
tions have  now  been  realized,  and  for  some  three  years  the  net 
eamingB  have  considerably  exceeded  the  i-ate  of  interest  paid  for 
the  money  borrowed  for  the  construction  of  these  works.  Tbe 
following  Table  gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
Metropolitan  Trauiways,   exclusive  of   the   North   Shore   Cable 


Tramway  ;- 
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COST  OF   CONSTRTTCTTXG   TRAMTTATS. 

The  fares  paid  on  the  tramways  average  about  Id.  per  mile,  Vftni 
the  lines  being  divided  into  sections  of  about  1  and  2  milea 
The  number  of  persons  using  the  tram-cars  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained with  any  exactness,  as  the  tickets  collecte<l  give  only  a 
partial  indication  of  the  number  travelling.  It  is  believed  that 
the  fares  paid  by  pa-sflengers  arerages  3d.  a  journey,  so  that  the 
number  of  journeys  in  tho  year  reached  the  enormous  total  of 
21,766,000,  OP  about  50  for  every  person  living  in  the  Metro- 
jtolitan  area.  Cofih  fares  in  lieu  of  tickets  are  allowed,  although 
this  system  does  not  largely  prevail,  as  an  extra  fee  is  charged 
when  money  is  tenciei*ed. 

The  following  table  shows  the  cost  of   Construction  of   the  com  of  con. 

ftniutioQ* 

Metropolitan  Steam  Tramways  to  30th  June,  1802  : — 


Railway  Station  to  Bridge-street    

Liverpoc>l-stre«t  t<)  Kamlwick  luid  Ouogee     

UurUuKliursC  Juocti»n  to  Wavorley  luiil  WooUabra 

Wftverley  to  Bondi  Beach 

Wnverley  to  Randwick 

Crown-atrect  Jmictiuii  to  Cloveland-alrcet    

Railwiky  StAtion  to  (ilebe  and  Forest  Lodge    ... 

NttwtowQ,  Glel^e  Janction  to  DulwlcU  HiU 

Forest  Lodge  J  unction  to  Leichhardt  and  Five  Dock 

Railway  Station  Junction  to  Botany  

Foreet  Lodge  to  Balmain 

Nvwlown  Bridge  to  St.  Peters 

Radfem  to  Moore  Park 

Tramway  Workshops 

Rfdling  Stock  , 

Machinery     „...,,„,. 

Furniture 


Luntfth 

In  nulM 


Total 
CMt. 


37 


£ 

94.916 

US.454 
54,706 
25.410 
11,525 
16,0S9 
38,021 
57,906 
54,621 
90.640 
22,862 
12,336 
18,446 
55,261 

252,870 

13,150 

2,113 


Ooftpcr 

mUa. 


£ 
54.287 

21.410 

12,872 

14,525 

7,683 

21,425 

16.898 

13.646 

10,924 

13.428 

12.778 

16.448 

18,446 


932,907     25,213 
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New  Tnuii«Ay«.  In  the  courae  of  the  year  ended  on  Juno  30,  180^,  four  9(!Cti< 
were  opened  : — RerJfern  to  Moore  Park,  1  mile  6  chainN;  A 
field  to  Enfiehl,  1  mile  79  chains ;  Railway  Bridge,  Newtown, 
St,  Peters,  59  chains  ;  and  Forest  Lodge  to  Balmaiu,  1  mile 
chains. 


AAlifleM  to 


CftUclUM. 


Tnunwny. 


The  cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Ashfiehl 
Entield  line,  wliich  wxs  opened  on  23rd  September,  1891,  vi 
£15,485.  The  revenue  amounted  to  ^Oi^O,  ajid  the  worki 
exi>enBes  £1,507,  showing  a  loss  of  £557  in  connection  withacti 
working,  without  taking  interest  on  capital  into  consideratir)i 
The  tram  miles  run  wore  18,046 ;  the  earnings  per  tnun  ui 
being  13'G3d.,  and  expenditure  20'04d. 

The  revenue  of  the  North  Shore  cable  line  was  XI  1,133, 
the  ex[>en£es  £7,902.     The  net  profit  therefore  was  £3,321, 
4'37  per  cent.  upf>n  £75,368,  which  was  the  total  cost  of  the  Yu 
and  its  equipment — an  increase  of  OGO  percent,  upon  the  pi-evio( 
year.     The  nmnber  of  passengers  may  be  approximately  set  do^ 
as  1,185,000,  and  73,648  car  mUes  were  mn. 

On  the  Newcastle  to  Plottsburg  tramway  line  the  gross 
was  £13,69G,  and  the  working  exjieases  £10,037,  so  tliat  the  ptot 
for  the  year  came  to  £3,659.     The  cost  of  construction 
equipment  was  £75,899,  so  that  the  net  return  was  4-82  per 
upon  the  capital   invested,  as  against  2-18  jier  cent,  last  yciuS 
The  tram  niik's  run  were  117,921,  and  the  earnings  p(*r  tnnn  mita 
were  27"88d.,  and  expenditure  20-43d. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  the  revenue,  expenditunE*,  Anl 
capital  invested  on  all  State  tramways  since  their  iucepUoa 
in  1879  :— 


TRAMWAY    REVENCE   AND    EXPENDITURE. 
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During  the  yoar  ended  with  Jane,  1692,  the  total  lunonnt  of 
wages  paid  by  the  Tramway  Department  amounted  to  XI69,365, 
AS  a^^inst  XI  60,206  in  the  previous  year.  Of  this  sum  X3.'i,246 
was  paid  to  the  Maintenance  Branch,  jE93,778  to  the  I>icomo(iT« 
Branch,  and  the  Traffic  Branch  absorbed  £40^341. 

The  number  of  men  employed  was  1,151,  as  against  1,339  m 
the  previous  year.  The  salaried  staff  was  43,  and  1,108  wew  on 
wages.  Taking  railways  and  tramways  together,  the  number  al 
personH  employed  was  11,789,  of  whuni  1,645  were  on  thesalaiiisd 
stafT,  and  10,144  were  on  wages.  To  the  latter  the  sum  <i 
£1,443,753  was  paid  as  wagffs  during  the  year,  being  at  the  rata 
of  Xt43  6a.  6d.  ]>er  man  employed. 

Any  statement  as  to  the  number  of  pprsons  injured   on  the 
tramways  of  the  city  compared  with  the  toUil  number  of  pervju 
carried,   must   be   taken   as    approximate,  as    the  latt«r  is  ao( 
definitely   known.      A  record   of  the  accidents   which  occu 
during  iho  year  which  ended  on  the  30th  Juno  last  shows  tlwni 
to  have  been  35  in  number,  of  which  5  were  fatal,  and  30  wen 
cases  of  injury.     Tliere  were  no  fatal  accidents  to  passengers,  but 
there  were  14  cases  of  non-fatal  accident.     Two  servants  of  Ut? 
Department  were  killed  and  two  suffered  injuxy.     Seventeen  acci- 
dents in  connection  with  trams  occurred  to   persons  who  mn 
neither  passengers  nor  employes,  3  of  which  were  fatal,  and  U 
non-fatal.     Eight  of  the  casualties  aroae  from  (>ersonB  entering  or 
leaving  a  tram  in  motion,  and  11  accidents  occurred  to  dtildieiu 
The  number  of  passengers  carried  on    the   tramways    probablv 
exceeds  23,000,000,  which  would  give  the  rate  of  fatal  aocidcnti 
0*2  per  million,  and  non-fatal    accidents  0*6  per  million,    Jbit 
must  be  considered  a  very  light  average,  seeing  that  the  tramw«7» 
for  a  great  part  of  their  course  traverse  crowded  streets. 

PRIVATE  TSAMWJ.TS,  ^c. 
There   are  two   tramways  under   private   control  witJiin  tk 
Metropolitan  area — one  branching  from   the  Illawarra  Line  »» 


Ruckdale  imd  ninning  down  to  Iftdy  Robinson's  Beach,  a  distance 

of  one  mile.  This  line  is  cliiefly  used  by  excursionists  visiting  the 
shores  o£  Botany  Bay ;  it  was  constructed  In  1885,  and  in  1391 
carried  1S6,803  pasHengers.  The  otlicr  line  piissos  through  tlie 
towns}iip  uf  Farramattu.  The  line  uommences  at  the  Park  Gates, 
cf>utinning  aa  fiiir  as  the  Newington  Wharf  at  Duck  River,  a 
diiitaiico  of  three  miles,  and  there  connects  with  Oio  Parramatta 
River  steamers  conveying  passengers  and  goods  to  and  from 
Sydney.     This  line  was  laid  down  in  1883. 


There  is  a  private  h*ne  in  construction  at  North  Sydney  connectr  jj^rth  Sydnny 
ing  the  cable  tram  tonninus  on  the  heights  of  St.  Leonards  with  the  °****' 
village  of  (jordoti.  On  this  line  a  magnitieent  saspension  bridge 
has  been  built,  the  only  one  uf  its  kind  in  the  colony.  It  is 
riesigned  in  three  spans — one  of  500  ft,  and  two  end  spans  each 
of  l'»0  ft.,  with  an  altitude  of  180  ft.  above  water  level.  The 
construction  of  this  line  is  expected  to  give  an  impetus  to  a 
locality  which,  although  long  settled,  has  progressed  but  little  for 
hwk  of  sfieedy  couunuiucution  with  the  metropolis. 


Beddes  the  tramways  the  citizens  of  Sydney  are  well  provided  omoibiu  tnOnJi 
with  other  means  of  travelling  within  the  city  and  suburban 
limits,  as  there  are  numerous  omnibus  and  cab  proprietaries.  At 
the  head  of  these  stands  the  Sydney  Tramway  and  Omnibus 
Cyompany.  No  tramways  are  maintained  by  this  company,  as  its 
name  would  imply,  but  lines  of  omnibuaes  have  been  established 
by  it  in  all  the  principal  routes  of  traffic  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs.  The  plant  of  this  Company  consists  of  1,000  horses,  of 
whicli  940  are  in  work,  the  remainder,  60,  being  held  in  reserve. 
Their  vobiclca  consist  of  127  omnibiises,  19  carriflges,  and  6  breaks. 
They  have  HS  drivers  constantly  at  work,  ami  as  many  as 
158  other  employeos,  including  clerks,  mechanics,  grooms,  stablo- 
men,  ifec.  There  are  also  public  vehicles  belonging  to  private  in- 
dividuals, or    small  associations,  plying  between  the    city    and 
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some  of  the  more  distant  suburbs,  making  a  total  of  275  omnilii 
in  all. 


Cab*  and  inns. 


The  number  of  cabs,  carriageR,  and  waggonettes  registered  anH 
licensed  by  tlmTranKit  OommiHHioTiera  under  the  Municipal  by-law  < 
amounts  lo  1,317,  iu  lutdition  to  which  there  are  C33  vausand  other 
vehicles;  and  the  public  interest  is  secured  against  exaggerated 
demands  on  the  part  of  licensed  cabmen,  and  other  driveri  of 
public  vehicles,  by  a  system  of  fares  fixed  on  u  scale  liberal  to 
the  licensee,  whilst  not  too  high  for  the  public  to  fairly  pay.  Thrf 
drivers  are  placed  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Transit  CommiK- 
sionere,  who  have  power  to  obtain  redress  from  the  owners  of  th'* 
vehicles,  should  any  just  complaints  be  made  against  them.  Tho 
Public  vehicle*,  following  shows  the  number  of  vehicles  of  each  class  licenaed 
during  the  year  189J  and  the  number  of  registered  drivers  : — 


Pcacriptioo  of  Vehioto. 


No.  of 
Vvhluln. 


UcenM 


Drivefa,  4a 


Omnibttses  

Wa^ouettes  

Carriages 

Cabs 

Drays  and  vans.. 

Total 


24 

2 

1,291 

633 


2,335 


£ 
1,353 

87 

6 

1.S58 

591) 


3.8fl7 


)■ 


503 

482 

621 


2.605 


227 


*  Includes  SI  conducfcon. 


POSTS  AND   TELEQUArnS, 


PMtel  wmI  tele- 

(mphtoconi- 

tuuntcntlon. 


In   the  matter  of  postal  and   telegi^phic   ccmmunicatioa 
Colony  of  New  South    VN^ales   is  liberally  provide<l.     Not  only  i> 
the  intercolonial  telegraphic  system  fairly  perfect,  but  the  ColoDj 
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is  in  direct  coiuniunication  with  Europo  and  the  outer  world  by 
uieans  of  the  cables  connecting  with  the  various  Asiatic  continental 
telegi'aph  lines. 

A  submarine  cable  also  connects  the  Colony  with  New  Zealand,  SubmoriiK 

•^  cable. 

and  has  its  Australian  terminus  within  sight  of  the  spot  where 
Captain  Cook  landed  on  the  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  and  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  La 
Perouse — the  unfortunate  and  gallant  emulator  of  the  great 
English  navigator — and  tha  tomb  of  Ptre  Le  Recoveur,  tlie 
botanist  attached  to  his  stati*. 


The  history  of  the  Postal  Department  of  New  Boutli  Wales  is  mitoo- of  the 

M*     %•  •%  '         -M  •  I.    .1  .      Po»tiU'l>cp»rl- 

luterestmgas  anording  a  striking  ulustration  of  the  manner  in  tumt. 
which  very  small  Wginuings  have  led  to  great  results.  For  the 
first  twenty-three  years  of  the  Colony's  existence  there  were 
nc^ither  regular  post-offices  nor  means  of  postal  communication. 
Ilie  first  post-office  was  established  by  Govgi  nor  Macquario  in  f^nt  post- 
the  year  1810,  Mr.  Isaac  Nichols  being  appointed  Postmaster. 
The  office  was  in  High  street  (now  known  as  George-street),  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Kichola,  who  was,  "  in  consideration  of  the 
troublo  and  expense  attendant  upoT;  this  duty,"  allowed  to  charge 
on  delivery  to  parties  addresseii,  6d,  for  every  English  or  foreign 
letter  of  whatever  weight,  and  for  every  parcel  weighing  not 
more  tlmn  20  lbs.,  Is.  6d.  ;  hut  cxcectUng  that  weight,  3s.  The 
charge  on  Colonial  letters  was  4d.,  irresfiective  of  weight;  and 
soldiers'  letters,  or  those  addressed  to  their  wives,  were  charged 
Id.  Vei'y  little  impi-ovemeut  in  rogai'd  to  postal  matters  took 
place  for  some  years.  In  1825  an  Act  was  passed  by  Sir  Thomas  nm  Pc 
Brisbane,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  '*  to  regulate  the  potitage 
of  letters  in  New  South  Wales,"  giving  power  for  the  establish- 
ment of  post-offices,  and  to  tix  the  rates  of  {postage.  A  pro- 
clamation was  subsequently  issued,  iixlug  the  rates  of  postage  and 
the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  postmasters  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  persons  were  invited  to  tender  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
between  Sydney  and  Purrauiatta,  Windsor  and  Liverpool,  and 
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between  Liverpool  an<i  Oampbelltowri,  and  from  PaiTBxnaita  to 
Emu  Flttiua,  and  thence  to  Bathurst.  It  was,  bowevrr,  not  tintil 
1828  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  were  put  into  fnll  force.  T^t 
rates  of  postage  ajtpear  to  have  dependeU  upon  the  distance  and 
the  difficulty  of  transmiHsiocu  The  lowettt^ingle  inland  r&t«  was 
3d.,  and  tlie  highest  l*2d.,  the  postage  on  a  letter  increasing  aooonl- 
ing  to  its  weight,  the  ininiuiuni  fee  hein^;  char;:^  on  letters  T^ot 
exceeding  J-ounce  Letters  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemeu's  Laud  were  charged  3d.  each  (uhip  rate),  and  newspapers 
Id.  Other  ship  letters  were  charged  4d,  single  rate,  and  Gd.  for  any 
weight  in  excess.  The  privilege  of  franking  was  allowed  to  tJie 
Governor  and  a  ntunher  of  the  chief  puhlic  officials,  and  letten  to 
and  from  convicts  passed  free  under  certain  regulation&  In 
1828  tht;  total  amount  of  ealaries  paid  to  the  counti*y  postiua&tctn 
was  £34  7s.  9d.,  and  the  estaltlishnieut  in  iSvduey  consisted  of  oo» 
principal  postmaster,  one  clerk,  and  one  letter-carrier.  A  ]atte^ 
carrier  was  sul^equently  appointed  for  Parramatta,  and  he  ww 
authorized  to  charge  the  public  Id.  on  every  letter  delivered  bj 
him,  which  waA  his  only  remuneration.  In  183]  a  two-prany 
post  wuA  established  in  Sydney  ;  and  in  1835,  under  Sir  RicIuvJ 
Bourke,  the  Act  of  1825  was  repeale<l,  and  ajiotber  Act  im 
passed,  wliich  tixed  the  charge  on  a  single  letter  at  4d.  tar  U 
miles,  5d.  for  20  miles,  6d.  for  30  milea,  and  so  on  np  to  H  f<f 
300  miles.  In  1837  a  |x>st-ofHce  was  estAblished  in  M< 
wliich  was  then  of  course  a  part  of  New  South  Wale 
were  introduced  in  the  same  year  in  the  shape  of  Ktomped  ooT«f 
or  envelopes,  which  are  believed  to  have  been  the  tirat  postip 
stamps  ever  is.suod. 

The  Sydney  establishment  had  grown  in  the  year  1838  until  it 
consisted  of  one  postmaster-general,  one  accountant,  six  derfcs 
six  letter-carriers,  and  one  office-keeper,  or  Hfte«n  persons  in  ■U' 
The  revenue  for  that  year  was  £8,390,  and  the  expenditure  v* 
X10,357  ;  there  were  as  many  as  forty  post-offices  throughout  tk» 
Colony,  which   then  included   what  ai-e  now  known  lis  Victorti 
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UtipurtmoBL 


and   Qupfiiisland,   besides   winch,   as    New   Zealand   was   not   a 

ttejmratH    Colony   until    1841,    the    only   post-odice   she  had — at 

Korr&ika — was  paid  through  the  New  South  Wales  Government, 

An  overland  mail  to  Adelaide  was  estj\blisl»ed  in  1847,  the  postage 

on  a  single  letter  being  la.  Od.     The  Postal  Act  was  amended 

again  in   1849,  during  the  government  of  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  n»iuction 

when  the  postage  on  town  letters  was  &xed  at  Id.  and  the  inland 

letters  2d.,  while  the  postage  on  ship  letters  was  3d,,  in  addition 

to  the  inland  rate.     J'ho  use  of  postage  stamps  in  the  present  form  Poatagt  Btun] 

was  authorized,   and   the  privilege  of  franking  was  abolished, 

]•'''         to  the  Queen,  the  Governor,   and  the  Executive  and 

l.-^  ••  Councils  being  the  only  things  allowed  to  pass  free 

Hirougli  the  post. 

From  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  the  pnHcrcssot 
history  of  the  post^ffiec  has  been  one  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. Tiie  Poetmastcr-Gentsral  was  originid-ly  a  non-iiolitical 
oliicer,  as  Uie  Registrar-General  and  the  Auditor-General  are  at 
present  In  the  year  1855 — the  tirst  for  which  an  annual  report 
VTM  laid  before  Parliament — there  were  in  the  Colony  altogether 
155  post  otficea.  The  head  office  was  in  Georgo-stroot,  on  the  saine 
site  OS  the  present  ediBi^c,  but  the  structure  was  small  and  incon- 
venient, notwithstanding  its  doric  columns  and  pediment  in  front. 
There  were  no  electric  telegraphs  in  the  Colony  at  that  time,  and 
the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the  Heads  were  signalled  to  the  Observa-  itAiiwii%-HitU]i 
tory  by  me^ns  of  lings  and  soniaphores.  It  was  in  September,  ^^Itp^m!!! 
1S55,  that  the  first  luilway  was  openetl  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
prior  to  that  time  the  Southern  and  Western  mails  used  to  leave 
the  Genrral  Post  Office  in  old-fashioned  mail  coaches  every  evening. 
During  that  year  the  total  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  postal 
contractors,  by  coach  and  on  horseback,  was  1,023,255  luilea.  The 
nurolwr  of  letters  passing  through  tlie  Post  Office  was  2,114,179, 
of  which  017,041  are  described  as  "foreign,"  or,  in  other  words, 
were  addressed  to  places  beyond  the  Colony.  The  number  of 
Dcwspa[»erB  waa  2,100,989,  of  which  1,281,613  were  inland,  and 
119,376  were  "foreign,"     Book   parcels  and  j>ackets   were   not 
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reckoued  separately,  but  were  counted  as  letters.  Ten  petitions 
to  the  Governor  or  tUe  Council  were  conveyed  free  during  tlir 
Rarenne  in  1856.  ycft''.  The  revenue  of  the  Department  for  1855  wi\s  £'24^^01, 
and  the  exjienditurc  was  ;£60,221,  wliile  the  Btaff  numbered  -2'5 
persons  in  all,  of  whom  50  were  attached  to  the  ofBce  in  Sydney. 
The  annual  repoit  states,  with  something  akin  to  pridi',  that  tiu* 
communictition  >vith  Victoriii  was  not  less  than  three  times  a 
week. 


Iroti  pilUr- 
ncelv«n. 


Oceanniftt] 
oontnuhk  . 


Poit-oXct 


Tlie  first  iron  pillar  letter-receivers  in  Sydney  were  erectwl  in 
1856,  During  the  same  year  22  miles  of  railway  were  utilised 
for  iKJstal  purposes,  and  16^  nnl(«  were  added  in  the  foMowjug 
year.  Thti  number  of  lettei-s  delivered  in  Sydney  in  1H5G  wi» 
1,336,032,  and  1,481,416  in  the  country,  being  an  average  of  abotrt 
lOJ  to  every  person  m  the  community.  Tliere  wore  S6,9U 
registered  letters  in  1S57,  find  7,873  oz.  of  gold  were  sent  throaj^ 
the  post  that  year,  as  against  23,712  oz.  in  the  previous  year.  He 
postal  revenue  in  the  year  1857  amounted  to  X3o,7]G,  of  which 
.£34,031  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  stamps.  The  expeuditurt 
amounted  to  £QZfi65f  out  of  which  sum  the  conveyance  of  mail* 
in  the  Colony  absorbed  £41,324,  without  reckoning  X2O,O00 
towards  the  subsidy  for  the  conveyimce  of  Engliah  maila  In  hi* 
lieport  for  1857  the  Post  mas  ter-Genenil  is  obliged  to  admit  UwU 
tho  mail  contract  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  Austra 
hisian  Colonies  and  the  United  Kiiigilom  ha<l  proved  "  an  uUfT 
failure,  so  far  as  the  stipulated  time-table  might  be  taken  u  a 
criterion."  Only  10  monthly  mail-steamers  arrived  that  yeaTt  tod 
only  11  were  despatched,  and  but  1  steamer  out  of  the  10  arrivni 
to  conti-act  time.  The  time  allowed  was  58  days  from  SooU>- 
ampton  to  Sydney,  and  56  days  from  Sydney  to  Southampum 
In  1891  there  were  1,3SI  post  offices  in  the  Colony,  bo&idM  3t4 
receivintj  olhocs,  and  tlie  staff  in  connection  with  the  Posti. 
DqiarLment  numbered  3,049  persons,  exclusive  of  mail  «o 
tracbora.  The  postal  lines  for  that  year  extended  over  31,3W 
miles,  on  which  the  mails  were  conveyed  2,273  miles  by  rwl  M*t 
tram,  812  miles  by  steamer,  10,370  miles  by  coach,  and  11, SO^ 
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miles  on  horseback.  The  number  of  miles  nctually  travellinl  by 
the  mails  was  8,235,000,  Ijeiuj;  an  inci'Cftse  of  772,000  over  the 
mileage  of  the  previous  ytar. 

I  But  while  the  number  of  miles  travelled  by  the  mailR  in  1891  inonHwet't 

portal  bu»fuMi.  I 
was  over  8  times  Hie  number  of  miles  travelled  m  \^C)0,  the  number 

of  letters  posted  during  the  same  period  Iiad  iiicreasetl  28  time*,  ami 
the  number  of  newsjiapers  over  19  times.  In  1891  the  number 
of  letters  was  63,344,900,  of  which  69,/>S7,SOO  wen>  posted  within 
the  Colony,  or  52  per  head  for  every  individual  of  the 
jiopulation.  Tlie  number  of  uewspajwrH  posted  in  the  Colony 
during  that  year  was  40,031,000,  or  35  per  head.  Packets 
numl>ered  10,698,300,  or  about  9  per  head,  while  in  1.S5S,  the  first 
year  in  which  they  were  enumerated  sepnmt^ly,  there  were  only 
68,504  pockets  and  parcels.  Postal  cards  were  first  introduced  in 
1876,  when  the  number  sent  was  128,786 ;  in  1891  no  less  than 
808,700  were  posted  within  the  Colony. 

Equally  marvellous  proj^ress  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  im 
means  of  postal  communication  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  Instead  of  tlie  unsatis- 
factory ocean  mail  service  of  1857,  which  nominally  brought 
monthly  mails,  with  news  58  days  old,  there  are  now  four  groat 
lines  of  ocean  steam-sliips,  which  bring  mails  via  the  Suez  Canal 
at  least  once  a  week,  the  time  occupied  in  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  averaging  34  to  35  dnys.  In  addition,  there  is  another 
mail  service  via  San  Francisco,  wliich  averages  40  days  in  transit 
from  London  to  Sydney,  and  38  days  on  the  return  trip,  and 
arrivps  and  departs  monthly.  Regular  steam  communicutiou  with  nr^t  umfi 
England  was  first  estiblished  in  1852.  Prior  to  that  time  the 
Colony  had  to  depend  upon  the  irregular  arrival  and  despatch  of  sail- 
ing vessels,  but  in  that  year  the  steamships  '*  Auatralia,"  '*  Chusan," 
aiid  **  Great  Britain"  were  despatched  from  England,  making 
the  voyage  in  60  days,  causing  a  strong  desire  in  the  minds 
of  the  Colonists  for  a  more  frequent  and  steady  system  of  com- 
munication with  the  Old  World.  The  outbreak  of  the  Crimean 
War  in  1854  hindered  for  a  wliile  the  accomplishment  of  this 
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objectj  but  in  1856  a  line  n£  steamers  was  ajjpiiu  Inid  on,  arul  ibe 
Bcrvioe  was  carried  oa  by  the  Peiiineular  aud  Oneiital  Corojuuijr 
aud  the  Hoyal  Mail  Corapiiny  for  some  years,  witliout  giving  so 
much  satisfaction  to  the  public  aa  might  have  been  exptvted. 

As  far  back  h.s  1854  a  propoKal  waK  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  mail  packets  via  Pauaoia,  and  n).'gotiatiou«  on  the 
subject  were  carried  on  for  several  yenrs  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  thase  of  New  South  Walia  and 
Now  Zealand.  The  result  was  tliat  in  1866  the  line  was  started, 
and  continued  in  operation  until  the  end  of  11^68,  when  it  wai 
terminated  through  tlie  failure  of  the  company  by  which  it  h^ 
been  carried  out.  In  the  following  year  this  Colony,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  New  Zealand,  inaugurated  a  mail  sorvico  vln  San 
Francisco,  which^  with  a  few  interruptions  and  under  vaiioofl 
conditions,  haa  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
contract  expired  in  Nov**inber,  1^90,  and  has  not  bticn  renewed, 
although  the  service  is  HtUl  xnaintained,  without  nuy  aubady  M 
far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned. 

The  establishment  of  a  mail  route  via  America  had  the  e&0t 
of  stimulating  the  steamship  owners  who  wore  engaged  in  the 
service  via  Suez,  and  from  tliat  time  there  was  a  marked  impn>i«' 
ment  in  the  steamers  laid  on,  as  well  oa  in  the  punctuality  and 
speed  with  which  the  mails  were  delivered.  The  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company  have  carried  mails  for  the  colonies  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  ocean  steam  service  until  now,  wiih  wry  fc* 
interruptions.  Towards  the  end  of  1878  tlie  Orient  Oorapaoy 
commenced  cai-iying  mails  between  Australia  and  the  United 
Kiiigdom,  aud  has  continued  to  do  so  over  since.  More  recently  the 
fine  steamersof  the  Messagenes  Maritimes  of  Franco  and  liie  Nortli 
German  Lloyd's  liave  entJ?red  the  service,  so  that  there  are  uo« 
one  or  two  mails  received  and  desj>atched  every  week,  and  • 
voyage  to  Europe,  whicli  was  formffl'ly  a  formidable  nnderCokiig. 
involving  great  loss  of  time  and  much  discomfort,  is  ragnnledaBft 
mere  pleasure  tri]»  to  fill  »ip  u  holiday. 


GENERAL   POST   OFFICE    BUILDIKGS. 


Tlie  amount  paid  by  each  contribatine  Colony,  ou  tbo  basis  of  Federal  Ofemi 

o  ^  ^         l^j  Sarrioe. 

population,  towards  tbe  cost  of  the  Federal  Ocean  Mail  Service, 
for  the  year  1891,  was  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

New  South  Walca 26,675  1   10 

Victoria    26,382  15    6 

QueenslaDil    9,705  19    9 

South  AuBtraUa „ 7.579  10  10 

Tiwmania 3,5115  IS    4 

Western  Australia 1.060  18    » 

Total £73.000    0    0 


The  contribution  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  £05,000. 

A  subsidy  of  £1,200  per  annum  is  paid  to  the  A. U.S. N.  Co.  SoothScfcisi 
for  the  tran8]>ort  of  mails  hetwt'en  Sydney  and  New  Caledonia, 
New  Hobiides,  Sandwich  Island,  and  Fiji.  The  same  company 
also  provides  a  monthly  ser^'ice  between  tlie  principal  Islands  of 
the  New  Hebrides  Group,  for  which  a  subsidy  of  £1,000  wm 
voted  in  1891, 

lu  tbe  year  1865  the  office  of  PostiLiaster-Geaenil  was  made  a  New  i\)et'O0M 
political  one,  at  first  without,  and  subsequently  with,  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  The  old  Post-oiHce  building  in  George-street  was  found 
80  small  and  inconvenient  that  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  larger 
antl  mure  commodious  oditicu  on  the  same  site,  and  in  1863  the 
busincas  of  tbe  department  was  removed  to  a  temporary  wooden 
building  in  Wynyard-square.  It  was  not  luitil  1873  that  the 
n«w  bnilding  was  partly  finished  so  that  the  officers  could  remove 
from  the  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  structure  in  Wynyard-square, 
where  they  had  carried  on  their  buKiness  under  ^eat  disadvant- 
ages and  diHiculties,  to  the  present  [>alatial  structure,  wliich  iu  in 
every  resj»ftct  a  credit  to  the  Colony.  The  head  quarters  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Departmont,  the  Money  Orilcr  Oflice,  and  the 
Post-office  Savings  Bank  are  in  the  same  building,  so  that  tho 
Postnmster-General  has  around  him  all  the  various  brunches  over 
which  be  presides.  Tlie  following  return  shows  tbe  operations  of 
tho  Post-office  in  live-year  periods  from  1855  to  1885,  and  annually 
sinoe  tliat  date  to  tho  end  of  1891  : — 


COST  OF  POSTAL  SERVICE. 


ThlS  IS  nient 


Postal  metinei; 


It  will  be  noticed  that  urior  to  1889  the  Postal  Department  had  rost  nf  the 
been  earned  on  at  a  considerable  annual  losfl  to  the  State 
due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  wide  area  over  wliich  the  ]>opuIation  of 
tl»r  country  is  scatttfrwl,  which  necesHitates  a' projiortionately  large 
expenditure  for  the  carriage  of  mails;  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
newspapers,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  mail  matter,  are  carried  free. 
But  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  safe  and  re«i^lar  despatch 
and  delivery  of  the  mails  is  an  item  of  too  much  im|Jortance  in  the 
political,  commercial,  and  social  life  of  the  Colony  to  Iw  neglected, 
even  though  it  should  entail  a  charge  of  some  thousands  of  [jounds 
annually  upon  the  general  revenue.  For  some  years  past  thorliffor- 
encG  between  the  income  and  the  ex]>enditure  has  been  gradually 
diminishing,  until,  as  the  previous  table  shows,  in  1889  for  the  first 
tiiat',  the  income  rcceived  exceeded  tlio  approximate  expenditure, 
the  exoes»  amounting  to  £l,97t<.  In  isyo  there  was,  however, 
again  an  exceHs  of  expenditure  of  j£8,0G5  ;  but  in  1891  the  revenue 
exceeded  the  expenditure  by  X19,500.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
189 1  waa  derived  mainly  from  the  sale  of  |x>atAgc  stamps,  which 
brought  in  the  sum  of  £454,887.  Some  of  these  stamps,  however, 
were  used  as  duty  stamps,  and  consequently  can  not  properly  be  taken 
into  the  Post-office  accounts.  It  has  thei*efore  been  found  necessarj- 
to  deduct  £24,000  as  tlie  approximate  value  of  stamps  used  for 
other  than  postal  purposes.  Fees  for  private  boxes  and  private 
bags  came  to  £7,734  :  the  colleciions  from  the  other  colonies  were 
j£5,010,  and  the  total  was  made  up  with  miscellaneous  receipts, 
£247. 

An  analysis  of  the  items  of  expenditure  shows  that  the  salarioji  Portal  utpendl- 

tur«. 
chargeable  to  the  Postal  Department  amounted  to  £165,662  ;  the 

conveyance  of  mails  cost  £207,375  ;   and  the  sum  of  £51,341  was 

set  down  for  contingencies.     The  average  cost  per  mile  of  the 

inland  mail  conveyance  for  the  year  waa  about  4-i\d.,  as  against 

5Jd.  in  1890. 

The  following  return  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Post-otfice  of  New  South  Wales  : — 
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UATES   FOR  LETTERS   AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

The  charge  on  letters  between  the  Aufltralasian  Colonies  and  VtMUee  raiMi 
the  United  KiDgdom,  which  liad  for  a  long  period  been  at  the 
rate  of  CId.  per  lialf -ounce  via  Italy,  aud  4d.  by  the  long 
sea  route,  was  reduced  in  1691  to  2Jd.  Theeflectof  this  reduction 
ou  the  amount  of  mail  matter  carried,  and  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom,  is  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Totf. 

No.  of  hetUtn. 

Amount  of  INMbq^. 

£ 

2I.S41 

1690 

589,M0 

1891 

756,140 

]1,8U 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  thenuml>er  of  lettere  has  increased  about 
23  per  cent.,  and  that  the  revenue  has  fallen  about  46  per  cent.  By 
an  arrangement  made  at  tlie  Postal  Congress  held  at  Vienna  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  New  South  "Wales,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  tlie  colonies  of  Australasia,  entered  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  ou  the  lat  October,  1891.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to 
extend  the  reduced  rate  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Union. 
A  common  scale  of  i>ostage  on  newsiwipers  has  been  adopted  by  New  ^Jj2j[JJ^„ 
8oiith  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Austi-alia,  and  it  is  considered 
probable  that  befom  long  tlie  remaining  colonies  of  the  group 
will  join  in  the  arrangement.  This  ttgreement  provides  that 
newapa((er9  to  the  United  Kingdom  sliall  bo  subject  tu  the 
charge  of  Id.,  irrespective  of  weight,  and  to  all  places  beyond 
AustralaKiA  the  same  rate  shall  be  cliarged  for  every  four  ounces, 
with  an  additional  half-i>cnny  for  everj'  two  ounces  beyond  that 
weight.  By  a  recent  change  in  the  Postal  Laws  of  Queensland, 
newsi>iiper8,  if  not  more  than  seven  days  old,  which  previously 
were  transmitted  from  Now  South  Wales  to  that  Colony  free  of 
charge,  were  subjected  to  a  charge  of  Id.  for  every  10  oun::es  on 
delivery  in  Queensland,  unless  prepaid  at  the  rate  of  ^d.  for 
every  10  ounces  in  the  county  of  origin.  This  regulation  came  into 
force,  aa  far  as  newspapers  posted  in  New  South  Walen  for  delivery 
in  Queensland  are  concerned,  on  the  Ist  January,  1892.  A  similar 
charge  is  now  enforced  by  all  the  colonies  on  papers  posted  in  New 
SoutJi  Wales, 


Uonc- racing 

MWOCpA. 
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CoiD|iariMii  wltb 
other  rrotlncu. 


The  following  figures  hKow  the  number  of  registered  Jettcn' 

passing  through  thu  Post  OQico  in  each  of  the  last  10  years  : — 

1882 :.  254,377 

1883 „ 272.887 

1884 *.,. , „^.  321, 447 

1685 , .„^.  3:H.0I2 

1886 ^ „^...  388,573 

1887 419,388 

1888 556,207 

1880 646,lfll 

780.202 

1891 1,047,080 

Tliis  gi'eiit  increase  in  the  number  of  registered  letters  is  not 
a  natural  growth,  but  arises  largely  from  correspondence  relating 
to  the  so-called  "  consultations,"  or  lotterj'-sweeps  connected  with 
horse-racing.  Probably  600,000  registered  letters  in  1891  were 
associated  with  these  sweeps.  The  Covernment  propose  to  dral 
with  this  evil  in  an  amending  Postal  Bill,  now  Ijcfore  Parliaraenl. 

Compared  with  the  other  provinces  of  Australania  and  wit|»  tln.« 
United  Kingdom,  New  South  Walca  occupies  a  favourable  ixwition 
as  regarils  the  nuuiber  of  letters  and  newspapers  inland  and  from 
and  to  places  bnyoncl  each  colony  per  head  of  population,  as  i»»r 
be  seen  from  the  following  table  : — 


Country. 


Number  per  hood  of  popabtkM. 


Letfcen  and 

Kawspunn  iBtl 

^ew  South  Walei      

fit 
66 
38 
55 
03 
39 
42 

50 

51 
67 
41 
24 

34 

Victorioi    

SP7 

3(i 

Queciulaud      ,,A 

i^mth  Australia      

31 

M'egtem  Australia ..*•. 

39 

Tastnaaia      

4fi 

New  Zealand  

SI 

Australaaia  

34 

United  Kingdom    , 

17 

Knglflml  and  Wales    

18 

Scollaiul    

15 

Ireland 

9 
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1850 
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N« +.230761 
1870 


N"  7.083,500 
1880 


N«2 1.732^00 
1891 


N«  64. 1 53.600 
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POST  OFFICE   SAVINGS  BANKS. 


MONEY  ORDERS  J-^D  SA  VINOS  BANKS, 

The  money  order  sysU'in  was  brought  into  operation  in  this  Money  oi>i«r 
Colony  in  January,  1863,  when  niiietetui  offices  were  opened — 
tlie  bead  office  in  Sydney,  and  eighteen  branch  offices  in  vanoua 
parts  of  the  Oolony.  In  June  of  the  same  year  the  operation  of 
the  Bystom  was  extendwl  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  the 
Australasian  Colonics  with  the  exception  of  Tasmania,  and  the 
number  of  offices  in  the  Colony  was  increased  to  forty-seven. 
Tlie  Colony  of  Tasmania  came  into  the  arrangement  in  1865, 
and  the  Department  has  continued  steadily  to  progress.  In 
1891  there  were  569  Money  Order  Offices  in  the  Colony, 
twenty-five  new  offices  having  been  established  and  three 
abolished  during  the  year.  Details  respecting  the  business 
transacted  by  the  Department  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
devoted  to  "Accumulation." 


The  Post-offico  Savings  Bank,  which  is  also  under  the  control  poBt-offlce 
of  the  PoBtmaster-Oeneml,  was  eBtablished  in  the  year  1871  at^*'"**^'*^ 
the  General  Post  OlBce,  Sydney,  with  branches  at  the  principal 
country  towns.  The  growth  of  this  branch  of  tlie  service  has 
fully  kept  pace  witli  those  already  mentioned.  In  1891  there 
were  415  Post-office  Savings  Banks  in  various  parts  of  the 
Colony — an  increase  of  nineteen  over  the  number  in  the 
previous  year.  During  the  year  39,199  new  accounts  were 
oi>ened,  and  27,991  accounts  were  closed.  The  number  of 
accounts  remaining  open  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  94,.'>20. 
The  number  of  deposits  received  was  265,659,  and  the  amount 
was  £1,509,377,  being  an  increase  of  42,231  in  the  number,  and 
of  -£311,083  in  the  amount,  as  compared  with  tho  business  of  the 
previous  year.  The  sum  of  £72,280  was  ailded  to  dejwsitors' 
accounts  for  interest.  The  balance  to  the  credit  of  dopositore  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  £2,153,463.  Tlie  average  amount  of 
each  deposit  was  £5  ISs.  7^.,  and  the  average  balance  at  the  credit 
2  B 
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Mligntpbs. 


of  each  de|>ositor  waa  X22  158.  7J<L     Further  information 
ing  tho  Post-office  Savings  Banks  will  Ix;  found  in  the  chapter 
"  Accumulation." 


TELEUHAPHS, 

The  elf^ctric  telegraph  wns  first  opened  to  the  public  ol 
South  Waleti  on  26th  January,  1858,  when  the  line  from  S; 
to  Liverpool,  22  miles  in  length,  wob  iustttuted.     From  thin  small 
hegioniu}^  the  system  haa  increased  until  in  1891  there  were  67l 
stations  in  the  Colony,  and   11,097  miles  of  lino  open,  carry 
34,780  miles  of  wire  in  actual  uhc.     The  number  of  miles  of  ! 
under  construction  was  174,  and  the  length  of  lino  waa  923  mil 
The  following  table  gives  a  view  of  the  business  of  the  Eleotil 
Telegraph  Department,  from  1665  to  1691 : — 


No.  of 

StatiOIUL 


Tcltiffraiui  truuiuitt*il 


Nutuber. 


Amount 


Bovcnuo 
Rceivcd. 


IMS 
1670 
1875 
1860 
1885 
1866 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


55 

86 
137 
269 
404 
425 
434 
460 
480 
«2S 
674 


138,786 
173,812 
719,745 
1.319.537 
2.625,992 
2,661,126 
2.876,504 
3,410,407 
3,433.562 
3.592,519 
3.578,807 


£ 

31,362 
32.038 
69.193 
123,172 
101.192 
184,053 
187,858 
213.869 
213.776 
222.307 
222,363 


29,7fl» 
28,550 
48.667 
84,110 
155,074 
158.128 
164,511 
163,96A 
186,862 
193.707 
198,531 


Wire. 


Ooilal 


2,99M 
5,247 
8,012 
I.%188 
19.ftR4 
20.Tt»7 
21.444 
2'2,2Ii» 
22.606 
23.508 
24.780 


,872 


IiicJudfis  £10.&70  rovetme  rrom  tclephoDO& 


HkmAarof 

tllegmnu. 


Construction  in 
vftrioui  cQti ti- 
thes. 


The   number   of   tclcgraniB   received    and    despatched    di 
iho  year  amounted  to  4,046,251,  or  about  3^  por  head  for 

individual  of  the  population. 

Tbe  state  of  telegraphic  construction  in  the  principal 
of  the  world  at  the  latest  available  dates  is  given  herewith, 
liguros  are  interesting,  though  the  circumstancos  o£  Auctnltfji 


ftnd  tlie  older  countries  arc  ao  diaaimilar  as  to  make  coinpariBon 
between  them  more  curiouB  than  valuable  : — 


Countiy. 


LenKth  in  MUi 


Of  Uq«s.     Of  WlKi. 


Country. 


Lm^  In 


OCUnet.    Of  Wires. 


Argentine  Kepnblic 
Anstro-Hunguy  .. 

Belgium 

Brwil 

Canada 

Cape  Colony 

C^hili 

Uciuiurk 

yranoo 

(>«rtiiany 

<ireat  Britain  and 
Ireland 

tVreeoo  ...... 


44,467 
19,000 
39.354 

4,265 

6,71*0 
20,439 

4,640 
13.730 

£.794 
fiO.910 
62,007 

31,440 
4,382 


89.057 
28,550 
117,087 
20,315 
11,550 
02,020 
11,791 


7,593 
184,131 
218,096 

190,027 
5,083 


India,  Britiah 

Itoly 

Japan  

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Kasaia 

8pata  

Sweden  &  Norway 

Switzerland  

Turkey   


United  States  of 
America 


33,462 
22,523 

6,696 
27,861 

3,186 

3,191 
74,876 
14,710 
10,166 

4,441 
15,000 

183.917 


06»654 

83. 40.^ 


40.000 
11,176 
7.420 
171,663 
33.552 
23.234 
11,090 
28.000 

678,907 


At  a  Conference  of  the  Postal  and  Tt)l«graph  authorities  held  q^^^  „j^ 
in  Sydney  in  February,  1891,  the  question  of  the  cable  rates 
cariie  under  discussion,  and  a  proi>osal  of  the  Eastern  Extension 
Telegraph  Company  was  agreetl  to  by  which  the  colonics  of  New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania  undertook  to  make  good  half  the  loss  which  the 
Company  would  sustain  by  a  reduction  in  the  schedule  of  cable 
chargeti.  The  amended  cable  rates  came  into  foi*ce  in  May,  1891, 
and  the  amount  to  l)e  gtianinteed  to  the  Company  for  tho  portion 
of  tho   year   during  which  tho  contract  was  in  existence  was 


INTERNAL  COMMUNICATION 


£158,491.  The  sum  earned  by  the  Company  for  the  same  period 
•WAS  JC120J41,  and  the  deficiency  on  the  eight  roontbu'  buHln«B 
was  therefore  X38,350,  one-half  of  whicli  was  made  good  by  thf 
contributing  colonies  pro  raUt  according  to  their  population. 

iinWr oT  c»Wo  The  nnml>er  of  cable  messages  sent  from  Xcw  South  Waltt 
during  the  eight  months,  from  May  to  December,  1S91,  wa« 
11,236,  valued  at  X27,65l,  while  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1890  the  number  of  messages  was  7,124,  RTid  the  value  X33,164, 
so  that  there  was  an  increase  of  4,112  messages,  and  a  decreaw  in 


ephoDcs. 


the  value  of  X5,513. 


TELEPHONES. 


The  total  number  of  telephones  in  use  in  the  Colony  on  the  * 
December,  1891,  was  2,789,  2,210  l>eing  in  Sy<lney  and  suburbs, 
and  579  in  the  country.  The  length  of  wire  used  in  transmission 
of  messages  cannot  be  given,  as  the  telegraph  wires  ai-t^  largely 
used  for  telephones  also.  Some  particulars  rcgartling  telephoni's 
in  Australasian  colonies  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : — 


Colony. 

Hotaber 

o! 

MllMofWIn 

<d>«tfnce 
froui  Teleffnph 

Renra^ 

New  South  Wales 

2,789 

2.439 

630 

150 
B89 

3,oe3 

• 

16  aTO 

Victoria   

• 

38,3H4 

• 

Quceusloiid 

South  AiLstraUa 

2.275 
501 
496 

9.003 

12,346 

\Veat<?ni  Australia 

I.OM.J 

f2'2,0t«  " 

ToifinaDia 

New  Zealand  

•  Not  tuniMinL 


\  Approxlnwla 
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PAET  XX. 


Finance. 

THE  Public  Bevenue  of  New  South  Wales  largely  exceeds  Berai«  ot  Km 
that  of  any  other  Australasian  Colony.    The  total  amount 
raised  by  each  colony  during  1891,  the  revenue  per  inhabitant, 
and  the  proportion  borne  by  the  revenue  of  each  colony  to  the 
total  revenue  of  Australasia,  were  as  follows  : — 


Colony. 

^}tal  Revenue. 

Revenue  per  head  of 
population. 

revenue  to  total 
AustnlMU. 

New  South  Wales' 

£ 

10,036,185 

D,o43,o89 

3.473,716 

2,741,623 

497,670 

878,668 

4,182,027 

£  8.    d. 
8  15    6 

7  7    3 

8  9    4 

8  8    4 

9  16    4 

5  18    0 

6  12  10 

Percent 
33-3 

Victoria 

27*7 

*(^uccn(ilaiid 

11-6 

•South  Australia 

9*1 

Western  Australia 

1-7 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

2-9 

13-8 

Australasia  

30,163,477 

7  16  11 

100-0 

*Year  ending  80  June,  1882. 

Keliable  information  respecting  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  ?*T^^ 
Xcw  South  Wales  is  not  obtainable  earlier  than  1825,  in  which 


year  the  public  receipts  amounted  to  X7l,682}  and  Ute  escpendi 
ture  to  £93,020.  Sixty-six  years  aft^rwartls,  ut  the  close  of  189  U 
the  revenue  bad  increased  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  fold, 
though  the  population  had,  during  the  same  int-erval,  increased  only 
about  thirty-five  fold.  Froui  1825  to  1840 — a  dato  memontble  m 
Id  the  the  annals  of  theCoIouy  as  that  in  which  transportation  oeased — tbe 
advance  in  the  revenue  was  very  rapid.  In  that  year  the  public 
receipts  amounted  toX683,ll2,  a  sum  not  again  reached  until  1853, 
two  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  From  1853  to  1859  the 
revenue  made  great  strides,  and  amounted  to  £1,522,668  for  the 
year  last  mentioned.  On  the  Ist  December,  1859,  the  sepan- 
tion  of  Queenshuid  took  place,  and  consequently  a  falling  oA 
in  the  revenue  occurred  in  the  following  year,  the  amoont 
collected  being  £1,308,925.  Since  1860  the  income  of  the  Colonj 
hftR  increasetl  in  a  fairly  n>gular  manner,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  statement : — 


Yt»r. 

Aawiurt. 

Yow. 

A«K»1            . 

1800 

£ 
1.308.925 

1884 

£ 
7,117.5M 

1865 

IJ7M62 

1685 

7,587.888 

1870 

2,102,697 

1886 

7.594,901 

1875 

4,126,303 

1887 

8.fi8S,atl 

IS80 

4,911,000 

1888 

8»  888.360 

ISSl 

6,714,327 

1889 

9,063.3»7 

1882 

7,4l8,r».T6 

1390 

9.494,584 

1883 

6,470,341 

1891 

io,09e,i»^ 

wkVWBC. 


The  revenue  is  usually  classified  under  four  heads,  Taxation, 
Land  Revenue,  Services  (including  revenue  from  railways,  trwn- 
ways,  water  supply,  sewerage,  posts,  tel^raphs,  and  fees  of  rariooi 
kinds),  and  Miscellaneona     The  receipts  under  each  clasa  for  1660 


REVENTJE   PER   HEAD. 


and  sabaeqoent  years  are  Bhown  below  ;  the  totals  will  be  found  Toui  neeipu. 
in  the  preceding  tables  : — 


T«r. 


lAod  Bcmrea. 


Barvlf 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

713.218 

312.869 

196,527 

86.311 

1865 

823,433 

632.028 

314,089 

100,712 

1870 

1.045,330 

478.070 

481,416 

97,881 

1875 

1.122,002 

2,020.629 

S5S.4D7 

\'2.X\75 

1880 

1,417,204 

1.646,436 

l,r>l>4.082 

264.178 

1S61 

1,770»W*) 

2.820.988 

1.945.076 

177,414 

1862 

1,003,412 

2.914,3»4 

2,3r>:t.0S5 

237,645 

1883 

1,891,708 

1.656,069 

2,066,731 

255.333 

1884 

2,152.854 

1,753.345 

2.942.643 

263,750 

1885 

2.232,651 

1.876.462 

3.168,463 

280.902 

1686 

2.611,835 

l,643.fl5o 

3.080.235 

249.276 

1887 

2,664,543 

2,378.005 

.^24-).ft07 

203.361 

1888 

2,6H1,S83 

2.268.253 

3.(^,100 

272.124 

1889 

2,677,100 

2,137,563 

3.924.956 

323.710 

1890 

2.748,339 

2,243.030 

4.174,938 

328.268 

1801 

2.916,344 

2.266.636 

4,604.918 

248,287 

The  amounts  given  above,  as  •well  as  those  in  the  other  tables  iiefimdi. 
referring  to  revenue,  represent  thn  gross  receipts.     In  every  year 
refunds  are  made^  so  that  the  figures  juRt  quoted  are  somewhat  too 
high,  but  the  amount  of  the  refunds  is  now  much  less  than  formerly. 

The  total  revenue  of  the  Colony  amounted  in  1891  to  X8  ISs.  6d.  Rcvemio  per 

-^  hMwl  of  th« 

per  heiid^  which,  though  nomiurtliy  a  very  large  sum  couipareil  poinii*tit»ti. 

with  tlie  revenue  of  other  countries,   falU  short  of  the  highest 

amount  received  in  any  year,  vi/,,  X9  r^s.  lOd.,  in  1882,  by  10s.  4d, 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  Cu!$toms  duties  were  inct^eascd  towards 

the  close  of  1891.     Tike  full  etfoct  of  the  change  is  now  being 

realised,  and  it  ia  expected  tliat  the  revenue  under  the  j}reseni 

system  of  taxation  will  average  Komewhat  more    tlian  £9   per 

inhabitant ;    and  thoMgh   an   iacrease   may   he   expecte«l    in    the 

groM  sum  obtained  under  each  branch  of  revenue,  it  ia  scnrcely 

probable  that  the  amount  received  per  head  will  advance  l)eyond 

the  rate  just  given,  espeeially  as  the  increase  in  land  revenue  will 

not  be  proportionate  to  the  increase  in  population. 


Tlie  amounts  received  per  bead  of  population  under  each  sub- 
^•riouii  itourcM.  divisiou  for  tlie  periods  shown  were  :  — 


Kvvenue  pot 

haa/l  front 


Taxation  very 


Yaw. 

Tkxatioj]. 

huA  Bevwuft 

Sorrfam 

aUfloeUftOttoua. 

Totat 

£   ■. 

d. 

£    a.  d. 

£    a. 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

1800 

2    1 

8 

0  18    3 

0  n 

6 

0 

5    0 

3  18    5 

1865 

2     1 

2 

1     6    7 

0  15 

9 

0 

5    1 

4    S    7 

1870 

2    2 

6 

0  10    6 

0  19 

8 

0 

4    0 

4    5  10 

1875 

1  18 

5 

3    9    2 

1     9 

4 

0 

4     3 

7     1    2 

1880 

1  19 

1 

2    5    4 

2    3 

11 

0 

7     1 

6  15    5 

1881 

2    6 

3 

3  13  10 

2  10 

10 

0 

4    7 

8  15    6 

1882 

2     7 

8 

3  13    0 

2  19 

3 

0 

5  11 

9    5  10 

1883 

2    5 

2 

1  19    6 

3    3 

8 

0 

6    0 

7  14    4 

1884 

2    8 

9 

I  19    8 

3    6 

8 

0 

6    1 

8     I    2 

1885 

2     8 

7 

2    0    6 

3    8 

4 

0 

6    3 

8    3    8 

1S86 

2  13 

6 

1  13  U 

3    3 

0 

0 

5    6 

7  16    8 

1887 

2  13 

I 

2    7    4 

3    4 

7 

0 

5  10 

6  10  10 

1888 

2  11 

9 

2    3    0 

3  10 

9 

0 

5    3 

8  11    ft 

1889 

2  10 

2 

2    0     1 

3  13 

7 

0 

0    0 

8    9  10 

1890 

2     0 

11 

2    0    0 

3  15 

9 

0 

6  U 

8  12    4 

1891 

2  11 

0 

1  19    8 

4    0 

6 

0 

4    4 

8  15    6 

Though  a  revenue  of  £10,03C,1S5  is  derived  from  a  population 
of  little  more  than  1,165,000  the  people  of  New  South  Wale* 
are  ooinparatively  lightly  taxed,  the  amount  falling  upon  each 
person  in  the  conjTinmity  for  the  last  thirty  years  averaging  only 
X2  6s.,  of  whicli  amount  the  hulk  hi  obtained  indirectly  through 
tlie  Customs  IIoubc.  From  tlie  figures  relating  to  the  taxation 
per  head  in  the  table  just  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  tbere 
has  been  not  a  little  variauon  (txna  year  to  year.  Referring 
on]y  to  thw  period  from  1S81  onwjird,  the  chief  points  to  W 
noted  are  the  imposition  of  stamp  duties  and  the  chaxkge  in 
the  tariff.  The  ineroase  in  1881  is  duo  to  the  first-named  cauac, 
from  which  the  sum  of  about  five  shillings  per  head  waa  obtained. 
In  1886  the  customs  duties  were  increased,  which  aooounts  ^}r 
tlte  large  advance  shown  that  year.  There  was  a  slight  decrease 
during  1887,  arisinji;  from  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  the  previous 
year,  which  took  effect  on  the  1st  Octol>er,  and  a  still  furthtr 
decline  in  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  due  to  the  same  cause.  lu 
December,  1891,  an  entire  reviuion  of  the  tariff  was  effected,  and 
the  number  of  articles  subject  to  duty  was  very  largely  incn 


REVENUE   DERIVED   FROH   TAXATION. 


^Sl 


This  is  u  Bubjoct  to  which  (considerable  space  has  already  been 
devoted  in  the  chapter  on  commerce,  under  the  heading  of  Customs 
Duties,  and  further  roferenoe  hei-e  is  not  needed. 

It   has  l>een  estimated   that   the   total  annual   income  of  the  Revenue  i 

UxaLion. 

iuliabitants  of  the  Colon/  is  approximately  £63,000,000.  The 
revenue  derived  from  taxation  in  1891  was,  as  shown  below, 
£2,916,344,  ecjuivalent,  therefore,  to  a  tax  of  4*6  per  cent,  on 
the  income  of  each  person  in  the  community.  Dividing  the  revenue 
tb^rived  fi*oui  taxation  into  the  four  miiin  divisions  of  Customs, 
Excise,  Stamps,  and  Licenses,  the  amount  received  under  each 
heail  during  the  year  1891  was  : — 

CrHTowa  : —  £                £ 

.Spirits,  wine,  xle,  and  be«r    1,000.018 

Tobacco  and  oig&ra 277.677 

Tea 120,284 

•Sugar  and  moloasea 135,041 

Coue«,  chicory,  opium,  rico,driod  frnit 114,925 

Other  •pccifie  duties    47-J.'JS8 

Ad  valorem  dutiea  30,.1»4 

MitM-'clhuicouH  collections    8,638 

Total.  Customs 2,168,26r> 

KxcWE  :— 

Ale,  beer,  »nd  porter  131,851 

Duty  ou  spirits  distilled  in  the  Colony    23.729 

Duty  on  tobftcco.  cigars,  and  cigarettes  131,353 

Tobacco  factory  license  fees  1,265 

Total.  Excise 288,198 

St^mp  Duties  :  — 

Adhesive  stamps 17,250 

Impreoaed  stamps    131,612 

Bank-not«  composition   31,505 

Prohate.  aduiinistration,  and  settlement  duty  ...  96,152 

M  ivcellaneous  receipts 14 ,26(1 

Paid  direct  to  Treasury  by  several  Departments  35,990 

Total,  Stomp  Duties    326,778 

LiCESSW : — 

Ketail  and  fermentetl  spirituous  Uquors 101,345 

Billiard  and  ha^atelle  licenses  0,434 

AVhuleaale  spint  dealers 8,^29 

Ail  other  licenses 13.696 

Total,  Licenses 133,ia*l 

Total,  Taxation 1*2,910.344 


Rcveno€  tron. 
Custaitm  aiul 
ExcUc 


Stamp  Duties. 


Ihit^. 


8*1*  ot  llanon. 


Ucvntft. 


Under  the  heads  of  Trade  and  Commeroe  vill  be  found 
particulars  o£  the  reveuue  from  Oustoms  ns  well  as  that  obUiDed 
iVoin  Excistv  The  cost  of  collecting  revenue  hy  the  Cutttomi 
Department  averages  about  three  per  cent,  a  very  moderate  sum, 
when  the  large  area  of  the  Colony  and  the  length  of  its  frontieiv 
are  considered.  The  coat  in  1891  was  2*4  per  cent,  against  3*^ 
for  Victona,  3*7  for  South  Austral  ia,  and  4*5  for  Western  Aua 
tralia.  Tlie  expt*nditure  ^>cr  cent,  for  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand 
was  about  2*4  {ler  cent.,  the  same  as  that  of  Kew  South  Walc^ 
the  small  cost  no  doubt  being  accounted  for  by  the  abaenoe  oC 
Border  eollection.s. 

Stamp  Duties  during  1891  yielded  n  revenue  of  ^6326,778,  or 
about  5s.  8d.  per  head,  while  the  cost  of  collection  was  very  tHfllng^ 
amounting  to  X4,819,  or  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  th* 
amount  receivwl. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  value  of  eataUfl 
of  deceased  i>ersonB,  and  ou  settlements  of  property  taking  eflect 
after  the  death  of  the  testator. 

The  sale  of  fermented  and  spirituous  tiquora  is  regulated  hf 
Acts  45  Victoria  No.  14,  and  46  Victoria  No.  24.  Under 
the  provisions  of  these  Acts  five  descriptions  of  licenses  ar| 
autliorized  : — 

{ft)  Publicans*  licenses,  for  which  an  annual  fee  of  X30 

payable. 

{f>}  Packet  licenses — Ist  dflOSi  for  vessels  over  1,000  touji, 
£15  ;  2ud  class,  £rom  350  to  1,000  tons,  XIO ;  and  3rd 
class,  fur  vessels  of  under  250  tons,  with  a  license  i 
of  X3. 

(c)  Colonial  wine  licenses,  annual  fee,  £3. 

(d)  Booth  or  stand  licauses,  fee  £2  ;  and 
{fi)  Brewers'  or  spirit  mei'chants'  licenses,  fee  £30  if  wi 

and  £20  if  outside,  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  8ydncy 

There  are  also  billiard  and  bagatelle  licpnses,  costing  £10 
annum,  auctioneers'  licensee,  for  which  a  fe«  of  £1$  for  gene 


PUBLICAlfS*  LICENSES. 


and  X2  for  diBtriot  is  required,  a  lici'iise  for  the  sale  of  tobaooo 
and  cxgara,  and  various  other  licenses,  from  which  an  amount  of 
revenue  is  deriTcd. 

The   revenue   received   during   1891   from  the  various  licenses  Revenue  Fi 

iiitbllranc' 

amounted  to  £133,103,  of  which  £101,345  was  from  publicans  liociuM. 
and   similar   retailers,    XI, 480  from    colonial    wine   sellers,  and 
£8,609  from  brewers  and  wholesale  sj>irit  nierchantH.      Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  the  number  of  licenses  issued  during  \^^\  : — 

Publican*    3,441 

Colonial  wine 490 

Distillers 1 

Brewers  76 

Spirit  merchants 298 

Total   ...  4,306 

BoideB  the  above^  there  were  GO  liceuaeB  for  the  distillation 
of  brandy,  12  for  scientific  distillation,  and  10  apothecaries'  dis- 
tilling licenses.  There  were  847  holders  of  publicans'  licenses  in 
the  metropolitan  <Ustrict,  antl  2,504  in  the  remainder  of  the 
Colony ;  in  the  former  case  representing  1  licensed  house  to  every 
471  residents,  while  in  the  latter  the  proportion  is  I  to  every 
295  residents.  During  the  past  twenty-one  years  tlie  number  of 
licensed  houses  has  increased  from  2,187  to  3,441,  although 
in  proportion  to  population  there  has  been  a  large  decrease. 
There  has  been  an  absoluto  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses 

Amundeil 

■inco  1881,  attributable  to  the  operations  of  the  Licensing  Act,  LUwiuinff  Act. 
which  came  into  force  in  that  year.  By  tliis  Act  the  granting 
of  licrnses  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  Bench  of 
Magistrates  and  entrusted  to  a  Licensing  Court,  comprising 
magistrates  specially  appointed.  The  alteration  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Licensing  Court  led  to  a  stricter  smitiny  of  appli- 
cants and  a  consequent  decrease  in  the  number  of  licenses  granted 
The  Act  has  also  operatetl  to  decrease  the  nuniber  of  hotels,  by 
requiring  a  specified  number  of  rooms  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers,  and,  in  cases  where  insufficient  accommodation  was 
afforded,  not  a  few  hotel-keepers  found  it  better  to  give  up  their 


636 
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licenses  tlian  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  tUe  Act  In  \S6% 
the  year  after  the  new  Act  was  enforced,  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  the  metropolitan  area  was  9-tO,  and  in  tlie  country 
districts  2,123;  nine  years  later  the  numbers  weru  847  and  2,594 
respectively,  a  decrease  equal  to  99  j)er  cent,  in  the  metropolis, 
while  the  incroase  in  the  country  districts  was  22-2  pfr  cent 
Tlie  following  table  gives  particulax-s  respecting  the  number  of 
public-houses,  and  the  number  of  residents  to  each  : — 


Year. 

Number  of  Ueetued  Uouml 

Nombvr  of  RMUanto  In  DMrlet  m 
cacfaUouw. 

UAlnipollUo. 

RxCtft- 
MetnpolitotL 

T«*»I. 

UetmpoliUn. 

Extn 

MacropoUtM. 

Total 

1870  ... 

584 

1.603 

2,187 

230 

227 

338 

1876... 

656 

1,97-4 

2,«3iJ 

250 

218 

296 

1880... 

8S3 

2,4(i4 

3,347 

240 

212 

23S 

1886... 

823 

2,356 

3.179 

34ti 

273 

2»a 

1886... 

640 

2,391 

3.231 

358 

280 

300 

1887... 

646 

2,424 

3,270 

374 

284 

317 

1888... 

868 

2,510 

3.368 

880 

279 

m 

1889... 

856 

2.549 

3,406 

411 

280 

313 

1890... 

853 

2,576 

3.428 

434 

2S4 

321 

1891  ... 

647 

2,594 

3,441 

471 

295 

339 

Loiid  Revenue  of 
ttm  Colony. 


REVENUE  FROM  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  income  derived  from  the  Public  lands  of  ih&  Colony  ha« 
varied  very  considerably  during  tlie  past  tbirty-oue  years,  the 
lowest  amount  received  being  in  1864,  when  the  revenue  was  only 
X207,*^C6,  or,  at  tlie  rate  of  15r.  6d.  per  head,  while  the  greatest 
sum  was  obtained  in  1877,  when  the  receipts  amounted  to 
X3,236,277,  or  at  the  rate  of  £.b  28.  lid.  per  head  of  the  popuk 
tioQ.  Other  periods  also  show  great  variation,  duo  in  the  y<ttn 
prior  to  1884  to  the  fluctuation  in  the  aiuount  of  land  sold  at 
auction,  but  since  the  year  last-named  the  Land  Revenue  hai« 
been  more  steady.  The  reveime  from  the  public  estate,  comparp<l 
with  population,  will  gradually  decline,  as  the  aiuount  availaU« 
for  sale   or   lease  is  a  diminishing  quantity,   while  the  popaW 


REVENUE   from:   ?TTBLIC   LANDS. 


tion  is  Btear]i]y  increasing.     The  revenue  for   1891   amounted  to 
£2/266,636,  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 

Sales  : —  £ 

Aactioaaalea 1-J6,86S 

Improved  purohaws,  &c 24,279 

Deposits  on  conditionAl  purchues    167,029 

Instalnientfl  ou  couditioual  purchases  (ioclasive  of  interest)  701 .7^ 

Balances  ou  conditional  purchases « 102,220 

MiscelUneoos  purchases 20,549 

Total,  Land  sales £1,163,338 

Intereit  on  land  conditionally  purchased  (under  Act  of  1861)..  £107,174 

Pa-stobal  Occupation  : — 

Pastoral  leases  (nins)  402,053 

Occupation  licenseft  185.502 

Conditional  laaaes  147,028 

Homestead  leaua 59,880 

Annual  leaaea  33,142 

Other letAU  ],120 

Total,  Pastoral  occupation £828,785 

MixiHO  OccirpATioic : — 

Mineral  leases 24,879 

Mineral  licenses , 2,148 

Leases  of  auriferous  landi 12,101 

Miscellaneous    14,323 

Total,  Mining  occupation £53.451 

MiHCEi.LANEons  Land  RECEtrTK  :— 
Sa^vey  fees  (under  Act  of  1889)    76,103 

Licenses  to  cut  timber,  *c.    16,096 

All  other  receipts  21,629 

Total,  Miscellaneous  Land  receipts £113,888 

Total,  Land  revenue    £2,266,636 

A  very  great  falling  off  in  the  land  revenue  will  be  observed  Fniiinf  oirin" 

land  ravenue. 

from  18tJ3  to  1886.     This  was  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 


FINANCE, 


stoppage  of  auction  sales  in  1883,  and  secoutUy,  to  the  dillicultia 
encountered  in  bringing  the  Crown  Lands  Act  of  1884  into 
operation.  These  difficulties  were  overcome  in  1887,  and  the 
land  revenue  may  now  be  said  to  be  in  a  normal  condition- 

]  R0TM1U6  derived  The  revenue  derived  from  the  Crown  lands  may  be  convenientlT 
fttttu  Mict  find 

I  ou!upfttion.  divided  into  two  main  classes — receipts  from  sales,  and  from  pas- 
toral, uiiniiig,  or  other  occupation.  The  amountu  received  under 
each  head  are  given  l"»elow  for  the  years  from  1872  to  1891, 
co\'ering  a  very  interesting  period  of  twenty  years  : — 


r-r. 

SaleiL 

tiSrs^ 

Rovonue.* 

y«tf. 

Salci, 

^ir^ 

tbtolUrf 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

« 

£ 

1872 

436.483 

403,970 

840.453 

1882 

2.455.041 

459,353  j  2.9U.3M 

1873 

845,410 

292.504 

1,137,914 

1683 

1,369.480 

38^564  1  1.066.044 

1W4 

1.163,572 

202,594 

1.426.166 

1884 

1.303.483 

389,760    1,753.24.1 

1875 

1,760,570 

260,050 

2,020,629 

1885 

1,314,552 

562,011 

1,876.56.1 

1876 

2,513,404 

260,500 

2,773,003 

1886 

1,206.438 

437.516 

1,G43,9J4 

1877 

2.067,867 

268,420 

3.236,277 

1887 

1.221,775 

1.157,219 

2,S78,9W 

1878 

2,076,001 

240,700 

2.32.%704 

1888 

1.212,283 

1.055.970    2,268.253 

1879 

1,386,637 

245,337 

1,632.024 

1889 

1,149,171 

988,39s    2,W7,M3 

1 

1880 

1,382.026 

264,410 

1.646,436 

1890 

1,275,668 

967,381 

2,243.039 

1881 

2,483,338 

337,651 

2.820,909 

1891 

1,270.5« 

996,124 

2,266,638 
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)f  Grown 
and   the 

money  so  raisc<l  forms  a  substantial  item  of  tlieir  annual  incum^ 
In  New  South  Wales  the  sums  realized  from  tlus  source  hhvf* 
been  in  certain  years  so  considerable  as  to  leave  a  large  sorplos 
when  all  chorges  upon  the  public  revenue  were  dcfrayecL  Tho 
revenue  derived  from  the  sale  of  lands  may  be  grouped  imder 
three  heads: — (a)   Auction  sales  and  selections  after  aucuoa; 


AUCTION   SALES   OF  LAND. 


(b)  Improvement  and  other  porcliasea ;  and  (c)  Conditional  sales.  AaeUou  hIm, 
The  proceeds  <^  land  sold  at  auction  at  one  time  formed  a  very 
large  item   of  public  incomo,  aa  the  following  table,   covering  a 
period  oi  twenty  years,  will  ahow  : — 


Tmt. 

Anottm 
SaIo. 

SolMftlou 
Auction. 

Total. 

Yeir. 

hmMem 
Salw. 

SaUetlofw 

Mt«r 
Afuttoo. 

TtoOL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1872 

80.129 

89,588 

178.717 

1882 

707,594 

417,715 

1,125,309 

1873 

300.229 

104,496 

404,725 

1883 

178,304 

37.480 

215,784 

1874 

653,973 

106,042 

000,015 

1884 

95.772 

767 

96.539 

1875 

1.019,053 

102,440 

1,121.493 

1885 

118.738 

1 18.738 

1870    1,561.243 

98,280 

1,659,523 

1SS6 

111,083 

111.083 

1S77    1.9tf7,0fi7 

166,730 

2,I33.7«7 

1887 

172,553 

172.5,'i3 

1878'1,061.U70 

124,197 

1,185,807 

1888 

207.052 

207.052 

1879       698.'J81 

66 

699.047 

1889 

160,605 

160,61)5 

1880       437,964 

42,495 

480,459 

1890 

169,664 

169.B(J4 

1881       566,404 

351.S85 

918.289 

1891 

146.868 

146,868 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  the  alienation  of  the  public  estate  by  LorTeftlienattc 
means  of  auction  sales  and  unconditional  selections  after  auction 
attained  iU  highest  point  during  the  years  1875  to  187'8.  A  tempo- 
rary lull  took  place  in  the  two  following  years,  but  in  1882 
the  auction  Hales  of  Crown  lands  re*u;hed  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion as  before.  It  was  not  until  it  hod  become  evident  that 
the  indiscriniinatc  sale  of  the  public  estate  was  threatening  to 
endanger  the  vital  inten^ts  of  the  coaittry  that  this  form  of 
alienation  waa  stopped.  In  18B3,  auction  sales  were  almost  com- 
pletely suspended,  the  receipts  therefrom  immedintely  falling  from 
XM25,309  in  1882  to  X96,539  in  1884,  and  £146,868  in  1891. 


The  fact  had  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities  Umiution  or 
that  this  wholesale  alienation  of  Crown  lands  was  not  due  to  the 
demand  created  by  the  normal  progress  of  settlement,  but  was  the 
outcome  of  an  unhealthy  rivalry  between  the  two  principal  claases 
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■ 

■ 

■ 

^^^^1 

^^^1 

640 
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of  settlers — the  pastoral  teiiantH,  and  the  fi-ee  Beloctors.     fiesEda 
this,  the  estate  of  the  couutry  was  being  parted  with  without  an; 
conditions  as  to  improvements  or  settlement,  und  as  the  grea 
object  of  land  sales  was  to  promote  settlement,  it  was  deeme 
advisable  by  the  Government  to  temporarily  suspend  land  sale 
by  auction,  and  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  sell  only  a  maximum 
area  of  200,000  acres  during  any  one  year. 

linjn>v«iwot          Another  portion  of  tJie  land  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  salea 
!««««■••••          without  competition,  to  the  legal  occupiers,  of  Crown  lands  ini 
proved  to  the  value  of  XI  per  acre.     To  this  form  of  alienatioi 
may  be  added  purchases  of  land  made  by  right  of  pre-emption  01 
a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  area  held  under  lease  in   certaii 
cases.     Purchases  of  the  latter  class  ceased  after  the  passing  0 
the  Land  Act  of  1884. 

tapvownoMf         From   these  sources  (improvement  purchases  and  pre-emptir 
J^I^JJJJ**'     sales)  the    following  amounts   were   received  into   the  Colonii 
■■^               Treasury  since  the  year  1S75  : — 

Tmt. 

ImproTc- 

iDont 
Purchuei. 

Sljr^Sl'i"      ^       Vear. 

ImprOM- 

nMnt 
PurcfaMM. 

it%tlt£M. 

Total. 

187fi 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

£ 

133,357 
239,944 
156,471 
245.094 
494,262 
179,949 
117,561 

£ 

65,379 

1SS,664 

77.263 

20,046 

4,743 

6.799 

2,908 

1,041 

1,345 

£ 
65,379 
189,664 
210,620 
259,990 
161,214 
250,393 
497,170 
180,990 
118,906 

1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

£ 

305,455 

408,721 

260,526 

166,117 

36,913 

43.202 

41,827 

24,279 

£ 
4,450 

£ 
300,90C 
408.721: 
260,521 
186.111 
86.919 

41,82; 

tuvonoefrem          Conditional  sales  formed  the  main  feature  of  the  I^nd  Act  afl 
i^tloul          jg(5j       p^^j^j  ^j^QO^  ^Ijen  these  sales  commenced,  to  end  of  1«9I. 
the  area  of  land  applied  for  amounted  to  31,lt<5,r>21  acres,  or  e<)Uil 

1 

J 

RECEIPTS   FROM   CONDITIONAL  SjVLES.                                 ^fl 

to  15*9  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  Colony,  exclusive  of             ^^M 

water.     The  total  receipts  in  respect  of  sach  land  were  : —                           ^^^| 

FordepOBit £6,8€0,473                             ^^M 

Balance  and  initalmentA  of  purchase  monoy...     0,388,102                             ^^^| 
Interest 3,164.509                             ^^M 

TnUl 

..  £16.413.144                                  ^^1 

The  following  table  aliows  the  gross  amounts  received  on  account  Totfti  ■'«<^pt^J 
of  conditional  sales  from  the  date  when  the  Act  came  into  force  to  «!«.              j 

the  end  of  1891  :—                                                                                                     ■ 

* 
r«sr. 

Amoaiila  novlvMi 

Total.                       ^^M 

DsposiU. 

Bftlsoces. 

In«UlfflonU. 

Interest 

under  Act 

of  ISOL 

1 
£                 £ 

£ 

£ 

^^1 

m»2tol8d0 

3,928,  M8 

568.607 

224,500 

1.146,278 

5,867,042                 ^^1 

18S1 

&92,966 

92.000 

ia),547 

253,357 

l,067.87d                ^1 

1882 

821.617 

109,677 

129,921 

287,526 

^^1 

1883 

424,968 

58,315 

137,278 

310,676 

^1 

1884 

381.050 

61,466 

1S3,0S1 

326.184 

952.281                  ^1 

1585 

121.437 

68,139 

440.286 

161.658 

7SI.52a               ^1 

1886 

112.892 

74.504 

514,162 

129,978 

831,536                ^H 

1887 

90.520 

97,085 

561.496 

123.091 

872.192                ^H 

1S88 

102,906 

100.980 

578,960 

113,403 

896,249                ^^1 

1860 

111.134 

105,701 

607,205 

110,380 

934,480                 ^^1 

1800 

204,306 

91,177 

640.924 

104,864 

1.050.271                  ^^M 

1891 

Total  

167.629 

102,229 

701.784 

107,174 

1,078,816                 ^^M 

6.860.473 

1.529.949 

4.R,'W,153 

3.164,569 

1fi.41.TI44                 ^^H 

The  figure's  in  the  foregoing  table  represent  the  gross  amounts  Ur^  m^^^l 
paid,  but  ill  thu  caae  of  the  depusits  large  sums  were  received  which             ^^H 
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were  aftenrard?  refunded,  as  the  ground  applied  for  was  not  open 
to  seloction.  The  »rea  set  down  as  sold  conditional l^r  is  on  Una 
account  also  greatly  overstated,  and,  moreover,  includes  the  aT«a 
of  selections  which  became  forfeited  fornon-fulHlmeiit  of  coiiditiooB. 
or  on  other  grounds.  The  actual  area  sold  conditionally  up  to  the 
close  of  1891  was  21,325,477  acres,  and  the  area  for  which 
title  deeds  have  been  issued  was  2,084,112,  leaving  a  l>alance  of 
19,241,365  acres  on  which  the  conditions  remain  iinfulfined.  The 
amount  due  to  the  Treiisuiy  on  conditional  purchases  was,  at  the 
end  of  1891,  £13,671,249. 

The  refunds  of   deposits  paid  on    land    conditionally 
have  reached  considerable  amounts  iri  somQ  years,  as  will  be 
from  the  foUowiug  stateaient : — 


Tmt. 

Amount  of  nrumU. 

Tear. 

Anoanfc  or  rahn*. 

£ 

18S0 

28,256 

1886 

C0.024 

1881 

72.47r> 

1887 

41  QAA     ^ 

1882 

92,804 

1888 

3a,3W    " 

1883 

132,092 

1889 

n^/m 

1884 

134,932 

1890 

3fi,5l2 

ItiSo 

85,808 

1891 

4^.996 

putoral  Dccu- 


Another  portion  of  the  annual  laud  revenue  of  the  Colony  is 
derived  from  rents  for  pastoral  occupation,  and  mineral  and  other 
leases.  During  18S6  the  revenue  obtained  from  thia  source 
amounted  to  only  £374,920,  as  the  rents  were  collected  acconiiog 
to  the  old  assessment,  but  it  was  estimated  that  more  than 
£500,000  was  due  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  rents  ttocumulnting 
during  the  preTious  eighteen  months.  "By  an  Act  of  the  LegisU- 
ture^  assented  to  on  the  13th  July,  1887,  the  arrears  of  rent  wwe 
made  payable  over  a  period  of  two  years,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  During  1887  the  rents  were  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  new  tenure,  and  a  large  increase  is  therefore  observable  tudrr 
the  head  of  pastoral  leases  and  occupation  licenses.     The  following 
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table  gives  the  annual  revenue  from  pMtoral  occnpation  for  stated 
periods,  commencing  with  1870: — 


Tetr. 


pMlonJ 


OooupoUon 


OmtimonKl 


IlomeateAd 


uid 
Quit  Rents. 


TMal. 


1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18B8 
1889 
1890 
1891 


£ 
188,660 
180,911 
166,261 
140,940 
131,893 
644,270 
836,447 
612,481 
362,040 
402,063 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 
22,419 

40,628 

• 

66,364 

294,686 

37,136 

i'5,768 

16.0S3 

153,493 

59,588 

10,660 

19.316 

329,010 

67,974 

2»).167 

18,104 

252,121 

87,896 

27,266 

23.460 

214,166 

101,416 

35,888 

27,040 

191,045 

13S,(i99 

41,46:* 

27.633 

185.562 

147,028 

59,880 

34,262 

£ 
210,979 
221,439 
222,625 
504,613 
374.920 
1,079,534 
917.190 
890,091 
760.889 
828,785 


The  revenue  derived  from  mining  occupation  has  not  been  large,  ^''J^fJ 
though  Boraewhat  higher  since  1884  than  previous  to  that  year, 
a  circuuuitance  due  chiefly  to  the  iucreasud  attention  paid  to  silver- 
mining.     The  following  table  gives  the  revenue  under  this  head 
for  the  last  ten  years  : — 


Ycu. 

Amount, 

T«tf. 

AauRtDt. 

£ 

£ 

1882 

20,248 

1887 

43,961 

1888 

17,778 

1888 

95.347 

1884 

28,080 

1889 

53,384 

188S 

31.443 

1890 

62,794 

1886 

31,242 

1891 

53,451 

raU- 


The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  is  the  owner  of  all  the  OoTenuoani 

owner  d 
railways  constructed  in  the  Colony,  with  the  exception  of  the 'f^J^,  fe- 
line between  Moama  and  Denilitjuin,  and  that  from  Broken 
Hill  to  the  South  Australian  border,  the  former  45  miles  long  and 
the  latter  about  36  miles.  It  owns,  also,  the  entire  telegraphic 
and  telephonic  system  of  the  Colony,  as  well  as  the  Post  OflSce 
and  the  Metropolitan  AVater  Supply  and  Sewerage  system. 
From  these,  and  some  other  minor  sources,  the  revenue,  classed 
under  the  head  of  Services,    was   obtained.     The   total   amount 
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Total  Kvenae 
front  •ervicBii 


received  for  Services  during  the  year  1891,  under  tlie  different 
heads,  was  : — 


Biulway  ReceipU  :— 

RAilways  , 

TramwayH 

Total,  RailwftyB 

Water  and  Sewerage  : — 

Metropolitan  Water  llatw  , 

Country  Towns  Water  Rates  , 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  Batee' , 

Total,  Water  and  Sewerage.. 
Pout  Office  :— 

Postage 

Telegraph  rcceipta 

Telephone  receipts 

Comtnisaiou  on  money  orders  

Total,  Poet  Office 

MiBCcUoneonB  Servicer : — 

Public  Reboot  Fees 

Pilotage,  luu-bour  and  light  rates^  and  fees 

Regi-stmr-Geneml   

Other  Fees  and  Receipts  


£ 

3,l3e.7rt4 

300,579 


«,819 
8l,S56 


443,656 

178,485 

7.214 

19.108 


,439,283 
251,639 

648,553 

75,916 

68.280 
36,122 
85.Sr79 


Total  receipts  from  Services £4.605,672 


The  total  revenue  derived  from  Services  for  periods  since  1860 
will  be  found  in  the  following  table  :— 


Year. 


Revunao  from  Serrioes. 


1860 
1866 
1870 
1676 
1880 
1885 


£ 
183,912 
345,757 
495.124 
858,497 
1. 694,082 
3.168,463 


Tear. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1800 
1891 


Bnenuo  from  Bcrvtoic 


£ 

3.089.233 

3,24,1,^7 

3.604.100 

3,924,y55 

4,174.1 

4,605,67*^ 


The  figures  ju8t  given  should  be  read  with  the  rates  per  in- 
habitant stated  for  the  same  years  which  will  bo  found  on  page 
632.  The  income  derived  by  the  Government  of  the  country  from  I 
services  has,  with  little  iutorruption,  increased  year  by  year;  litis, 
however,  is  only  what  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  rapidly 
growing  community,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  I'ecoid 
that  tho  income  compared  with  population  has  also 
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Thus  on  referring  to  the  page  just  quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
ratn  per  Lead  in  1S91  was  ;G4  Os.  6d.;  in  1885,  £3  8s.  4d.  ;  in  1880, 
£2  3s.  IIlL,  and  so  on  as  far  back  as  I860,  when  the  small  sum 
of  lis.  6d.  per  head  was  obtained.  This  progressive  increase  is  Effoetoi 
undoubtedly  largely  due  to  the  strong  impetus  the  construction  of 
railways,  from  which  three-fourths  of  the  revenue  from  services 
ai*e  derived,  has  given  to  the  general  pro<lucti«>n  of  the  country, 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  such  a  rate  of  increase 
will  long  continue.  Compared  with  population  the  value  of  the 
pi*odaction  of  the  Colony  is  enormous,  but  as  much  of  this  pro- 
duction is  due  to  the  largeness  of  the  teiritory,  and  not  directly  to 
the  lftl>our8  of  those  who  occupy  it,  its  value  will,  under  present 
conditions,  cease  to  increaao  at  the  same  rate  as  population  does, 
and  as  the  revenue  from  services  naturally  depends  u[>on  the 
amount  of  production,  it  will  not  only  cease  to  increase  at  its 
present  rate,  but  will  ultimately  decline. 

The  questions  of  railway  and  tramway  earnings  and  expend!-  Railway  mt! 
ture  are  dealt  with  exhaustively  in  another  part  of  this  volume ;  •*™*^ 
it  will  not  therefore  be  needful  1^  discuss  these  matters  at  length 
in  this  chapter. 

The  Metropolitan  "Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  are  the  only  Water  »uppi>- 
aervicea,  besides  that  of  Tramways,  at  preront  yielding  a  profit  to 
the  Government  after  all  liabilities  as  to  maintenance,  manngo- 
ment,  and  interest  on  capital  expenditure  have  been  met.  The 
Water  Supply  service  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
in  May,  1888,  and  the  Sewerage  in  September,  1889.  The  total 
revenue  of  these  services  for  1891,  as  shown  by  the  accounts  of 
the  Boai'd,  was  X247,134f  and  the  expenditure,  including  interest 
on  capital  cost  of  construction,  was  £226,0G0,  leaving  a  net  profit 
ofX21,074. 


The  receipts  from  the  Post  and  Telegraph  services  of  the  Colony  RerenoB  from 
have  increased  substantially  year  by  year,  but  so  also  has  the  Tid^npiu. 
expenditure.     Although  the  sum  of  JCGISjSOS  was  obtained  during 
1891   from  this  source,  the  expenditure  amounted  to  X694,634, 
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shoving  a  loss  on  tlie  year's  transactions  of  ^46,081,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  interest  payable  on  the  debt  incurred  for  Xh^at 
works.  These  services  are  carried  on,  as  &r  as  poaedblci,  on 
commcrrcinl  principles,  neverthelesB  tho  desiro  of  the  Govemmeiii 
to  extend  tlie  facilities  of  both  the  post  and  tolegrafih  to  ei 
part  of  the  Colony  has  led  to  an  expenditure  each  year  in 
of  the  receipta  It  is  satisfaotory,  however,  to  find  that  the 
is  steadily  decreamg.  In  1888  it  was  ^53,462,  while  in  1891^ 
previonsly  shown,  it  was  X46,081.  It  is  qnito  possible  that  the 
principle  of  oltbnling  the  benefit  of  postal  and  telegraphic  oom- 
municatiou  to  every  district  of  New  South  Wales  would  be 
adhered  to  even  if  the  system  ultimately  failed  to  become  sd^ 
supporting  ;  but  tho  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  revenue 
derived  will  more  than  meet  the  expenses.  The  following  taUe 
shows  tho  revenue  and  expenditure  in  various  years  enuutermted ; 
further  iiiforuiation  regarding  the  postal  and  telegraphic 
will  be  fouud  elsewhere  : — 


Y«. 

B«v«ntMk 

E«peadttnr«. 

1 '- 

Bffvnru*. 

..p...^ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

iseu) 

r,7,03S 

88,159 

1886 

486.218 

610,631 

18(15 

H»2,867 

134,185 

1887 

fi!M.298 

634.077 

1870 

113.876 

124,002 

1888 

362,909 

016.371 

l«7S 

164,008 

285,603 

1889 

597,988 

628,182 

1880 

288.134 

396,301 

1800 

629,894 

048.998 

1885 

472,564 

570,999 

1891 

648,553 

6&«,634 

The  miscellaneous  receipts  under  tho  head  of  Services  com- 
prise fees  of  office,  which  amounted  to  X103,909  in  1891  ;  public 
school  fees,  £75,910 ;  pilotage  and  harbour  fees^  £68,380  ;  mint 
and  other  receipts,  £18,092;  the  tot^d  Wing  £206,197.  The 
revenue  derived  from   the  services  above  meDtione<i  is   merriy 


EXPENDITURE    PER    nE.VD. 


nominal,  as  the  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  many  ciisos  far 
exceeds  the  revenue.  The  amount  reoeired  during  each  of  the 
last  ten  years  was  : — 


T«r. 

Utoccllwiooai 

Servicai. 

Yew. 

HlndtanKNH 

£ 

£ 

1888 

176,466 

1887 

211,374 

1883 

181.800 

1888 

242,414 

1884 

107.606 

1860 

301,573 

1885 

203,209 

1890 

218,713 

1886 

213.879 

1891 

a86.w 

The  revenue  derived  from  otlier  sources,  besides  Taxation,  Lands,  hImvI 

and  Services,  aniountwl  to  only  X'J47,53.'?  in   1891,  madp  up  by 

i-enta,    fines,    and   forfeitures,    and    a    variety    of    miscellaneouB 

receipts: — 

£ 

R«nta  of  Government  Projierty  other  than  IsAd    70,643 

Fines  and  forfeitures    19,537 

Interest  ou  bftok  depoaita 13,047 

Other  receipU - 144,306 


PURUC   EXPENDITUIiK. 
The  expenditure  of  the  Colony,  exclusive  of  loans,  during  the  Kxiwnditun 

head  of  the 

ten  years  which  closed  with  1891,  amounted  on  an  average  to  popui*tion. 
X8  19&  Id.  per  head.  During  1^91  the  gross  expenditure  amounted 
to  £10,478,673,  of  which  sum  £9,633,045  was  expended  on 
account  of  services  rightly  chargeable  to  the  year  itself,  whilst 
the  balance,  amounting  to  j£X4r),C28,  was  for  the  service  of  1890 
and  previous  years.  The  liabilities  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
1891  for  the  sornccs  of  that  year  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
exactitude,  but  it  is  probable  they  amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  that 
paid  on  account  of  the  sei'vices  of  previous  years.  The  absolute 
amount  expended  during  each  of  the  years  named  was  as  follows : — 
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EXPENDITURE   PER  HEAD. 


The  moHt  noticeable  feature  in  the  table  jart  given  is  the 
increase  in  the  expenditure  on  railways  and  tramways,  and  in  thf 
interest  and  other  expenses  of  the  public  debt.  The  first  of  these 
requires  little  comment,  as  it  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  under 
Internal  Communication  ;  it  will  suffiw  to  say  that  this  amount 
represents  the  charge  for  working  the  public  railways  and  tram- 
ways, and  is  really  paid  out  of  money  already  earned  by  them. 
The  question  of  the  intere^  on  loans  will  bo  found  treated  at 
length  in  the  part  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  public  debt  With  the  figures  of  interest  are  included  the 
amounts  ]»aid  out  of  the  general  revenue  towards  reducing  the 
public  debt.  These  amounts  are  by  no  means  large,  and  in  1891 
amounted  to  j£275,790,  viz.,  £150,000  in  redemption  of  Treasury 
Bills,  X50,790  the  annual  instalment  (less  interest)  due  on  loan 
31  Vio.  No.  11,  and  jC75,000  towards  reducing  the  public  debt  on 
Hallways. 

The  expenditure  per  head  of  population  for  the  name  periods  as  Expofvd)tiir« 
in  the  previous  tabic,  is  given  below  : — 
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£   >.    d. 

s.   d. 

a. 

d. 

ft. 

d. 

■.    d. 

£  1.  d. 

£  s.  d. 

IMO 

0    2    6 

4  11 

3 

3 

8 

9    8 

2  14    8 

3  16    8 

1865 

0    6    8 

6    0 

4 

0 

I 

13     5 

2  15  10 

4    6    9 

1870 

0    8    9 

5     1 

5 

6 

•  1. 

>•• 

38    1 

2    8  11 

5    6    3 

1875 

0  10    9 

9     1 

6 

1 

... 

21     2 

3    9    0 

5  16     1 

1880 

1     3    0 

10  n 

10 

7 

2 

19    8 

4    7    3 

7  12    7 

1881 

1    0    7 

11     0 

14 

6 

2 

18  10 

4    5    2 

7  U     2 

1882 

1     6  10 

11     2 

16 

8 

2 

24     3 

3  19  11 

7  19    0 

1883 

1  14    4 

12    0 

21 

0 

2 

2 

22    2 

4  13  10 

9    6    0 

1884 

1  Id  11 

12     3 

18 

6 

2 

8 

23    9 

4  17    6 

9  10    fi 

1885 

1  !7    4 

12    4 

19 

2 
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8 

28    0 

4     9     8 

9    4     8 

1886 

1  15    4 

12    8 

16 

4 

0 

8 

32     7 

4  10    8 

9    7     3 

1887 

1  13    0 

12    8 

14 

6 

0 

8 

33    7 

4     8    3 

9    3     5 

1888 

1  15    3 

11  11 

13 

2 

0 

2 

33    9 

3  15    3 

8    9     6 

1880 

1  13    r> 

U     9 

13 

1 

0 

2 

.13  10 

4     1     2 

8  13     5 

]8»U 

1  16  11 

11     9 

13 

2 

0 

1 

34     6 

3  17     1 

8  13    5 

1891 

2     1     3 

12     2 

13 

6 

0 

1 

33     3 

4     3    0 

9    3    3 

In  the  figures  already  given  of  the  revenue  of  the  Colony,  it 
will  have  been  noticed  that  the  amount  received  on  account  of 
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services  rendered,  that  is,  the  earnings  of  the  ntUwaya,  tr&inirays, 
water  supply,  and  other  receipts,  are  included  with  the  general 
revenue.  Thia  is  almont  a  matter  of  necessity  ho  long 
ex[ienditiir(^.  ineludefi  interest  on  the  public  debt  inc 
promote  these  services.  As  a  oonsequence  of  this  systano,  tbe 
annual  cost  of  inaintaiiiing  these  services  is  alao  included  in  the 
expenditure.  The  tigures  given  on  ]>age  64^  do  not  admit  of  a 
ready  distinction  being  made  between  these  two  kintls  of  expendi- 
ture, but  as  the  information  is  necessary  for  the  right  undemtandiog 
of  the  public  acoounts,  the  following  statement  Iiaii  been  ooinpUedg 
which  shows  the  progress  uf  expenditure  as  classified  under  Um 
three  headings — public  works  and  other  expenses  of  the  geneni 
govenimont ;  working  pxpenses  of  i*ailwa'*'s,  tramways,  waHer 
supply  and  Hcweragc  ;  and  inteivst  on  public  debt.  In  addition  to 
tlio  actual  expenditure,  the  rate  per  inhabitant  is  given  r —  * 


Ezpaaw»of  Oenanl 

Workliiir  £s]M9iiM»o( 

OovaraaMitMMl  Ptililk 
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Worlu. 

WftCor  and  Sowonse. 

ToUL 
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InhabHant 

TMkL 

P«r 
Inhabitant 

TMiL 

Vm 

£ 

£    «.   d. 

£ 

£    •.  d. 

£ 

£    ■.  d. 

1900 

1.104.034 

3    4    6 

42.08 1 

0    2    6 

166,760 

0    9    8 

1805 

1,353,481 

3    7    8 

n3.<i0C 

0    5    8 

267.720 

D  13    5 

1870 

1.465,803 

2  10     5 

214,015 

0    8    9 

033,162 

1   IH     1 

1875 

2,462,024 

4     4    2 

313,821 

0  10    9 

(IIS.I79 

I     1     2 

IBM) 

4,005.526 

5    9  II 

H3H.556 

1     3    0 

7io,m« 

0  19    8 

1881 

4.274.S3.S 

5  u    n 

789,0113 

1     0    7 

719,752 

0  18  10 

1882 

4,3<i7.0f« 

5    7  11 

l,a7M>23 

1     6  10 

909, 19S 

1     4    3 

1883 

5.37S.016 

6    8    4 

1,489,092 

1   15    6 

927.905 

1     1    <* 

1884 

5,513,680 

6    7    9 

1,720,837 

1  19    0 

1.0-J7.322 

I    3    » 

188d 

5.485,446 

5  18    4 

1.776,505 

1   18    4 

1.300,1.84 

1     8    0 

1886 

5.753,546 

5  18    8 

1,744.412 

1  16    0 

l,r.70.689 

1  W   7 

1887 

5.794,998 

6  15    5 

1.728,773 

1   14    5 

l.m)2,421 

1  13    7 

1888 

5,172,006 

4  19  10 

l,H(iU,550 

1   15  11 

1.745,695 

1  13    9 

1889 

fi,5M.S97 

5     4  11 

l.HI9,6(U 

1   14     8 

1 ,805,770 

1  13  10 

1800 

5.533.276 

5     0     5 

2,124,630 

1  18    7 

l,mV».6ii6 

1   14    5 

1891 

6.i:W,733 

5    7    3 

2,4-«2.924 

2    2    9 

1,905,016 

1  13    S 

The  figurcfi  in  the  for«>going  table  are  carried  back  as  fiu-  as 
1860,  but  conditions  have  so  greatly  changed  in  the  thirty-tvo 
yearu  which  have  since  elapsod  that  reference  to  tiieaa  yi 


COST  or   GEXERAI,  GOVERNMENT. 


serve  no  useful  purpose.  If  the  last  twelve  years  be  examined, 
it  will  be  found  ihtkt  tbe  expenses  of  general  government  have 
increased  by  something  like  50  por  cent. ;  but,  aa  population  also 
increased  at  about  the  sauie  ratio,  the  rate  per  inhabitant  i-emained 
almost  unchanged.  The  general  tendency  in  progressive  com- 
munities is  for  the  cost  of  government  per  inhabitant  to  decline 
as  population  increases  ;  the  operation  of  this  law  ia,  however,  not 
to  be  traced  in  the  figures  just  given.  During  the  laKt  twelve 
years  embraced  in  the  statement,  the  cost  of  government  has 
varied  between  X4  19s.  lOd.  and  £6  8s.  4d.,  the  years  of  least 
expenditure  per  inhabitant  being  1888,  1889,  and  1890,  the  highest 
1>oing  1883  and  1884.  Under  the  cost  of  general  government  are 
included  civil,  military,  and  legal  expenditure,  post  and  telegniph 
Korvices,  education,  and  such  jiublic  works  as  are  constructed  out 
of  ordinary  revenue.  The  expenditure  jier  head  of  poptilation 
on  account  of  some  of  these  servioee — viz.,  post  and  telegraphs, 
wluofttion,  and  some  minor  ones — hns  either  been  stationary  or 
decUuing.  The  position  of  Uie  Government  as  the  constructor  of 
small  local  public  works  prevents  that  decrease  in  the  expenses  of 
general  management  which  is  so  dcsii'able.  The  absence  of  a  law 
placing  the  responsilnlity  of  such  works  u[>on  the  districts  actually 
concerned  has  necessitated  the  ex{Haiditure,  out  of  Uie  public 
funds,  of  large  sums  upon  works  only  locally  important,  and, 
therefore^  not  strictly  chargeable  to  the  public  revenue.  The 
District  Government  Bill  recently  placed  bofoi*e  Parliament 
proposes  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  and  a  decrease  in  Uie 
ex[)enilituro  upon  public  works  may  Ijo  antici(iatcd  when  this 
important  and  much-needed  measure  is  passed. 

The  accounts  of  the  Trcaswy  are  closed  on  the  31st  Deof.mber  Acoun)uUt«r] 
in  uoeh  year,  so  that  the  amounts  of  expenditure  given  in  the  i^ tha ctoM »( 
preceding  tables  refer  to  tlte  payments  made  during  the  currency 
of  any  year,  irrespective  of  the  date  at  which  the  liability 
occurred  or  was  authorized.  Thus  payments  during  1883  included 
liabilities  ss  old  as  1876  ;  while  some  payments  in  1891  were  on 
account  of   1885  and  each  of  the  intermediate  years.     Similar 


each  year. 
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payments  occur  in  every  year,  so  that  tHe  figures  relating  to 
expenditure  can  only  be  taken  as  a  partial  presentation  of  the 
financial  case  of  the  coiintry.  The  following  figures  are  self- 
explanatory  and  cover  the  last  ten  years ;  they  show  the 
actual  as  well  as  the  apparent  expenditure  during  this  period  ; — 
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1SS2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 

£ 
6,330,936 

6,901,525 
7,658.129 
9.317,102 
8,536,411 
8,799,156 
8,623.012 
9.143.513 
9,423.264 
9,633,045 

£ 
5.824.245 
7,062,948 
7.813,414 
8.320.523 

o.oat,i78 

9.202.377 
8.768,640 

9,244.578 
9.549,885 
10,478,673 

£ 

523,960 

732,065 

598,425 

241.611 

72,469 

13,815 

20,211 

fi.603 

3.677 

£ 
6,348.205 
7.795.013 
8.411.^19 
8.562.134 
9.077.647 
9.216.192 
8,778.851 
9,250,271 
9.553.562 
10,479,073 

*Ua1itiitiaioatotu)dliiffattlMclowof  101  (or  thtt  and  pravkma  ywn  &»  not  ladDM, 


PUBLIC  DBBT. 

In  1842  a  loan  of  £49,500  was  issued  for  the  purposM  of 

imwiigration,  having  a  currency  of  two  yeai-s,  and  bearing  int«t«st 
at  the  rate  of  6Jd.  per  day,  or  8  per  cent.  )>er  annum  for  eveiy 
XlOO  of  stock.  Several  loans  for  similar  purposes  were  raised 
during  the  period  1813-50,  but  were  met  out  of  revenue  within  a 
few  years  of  the  date  of  raising.  In  1851,  however,  a  sum  of 
£79,600  was  borrowed,  also  for  immigi-ation  purposes,  £15.80*) 
only  of  which  was  paid  out  of  the  general  revenue,  the  remainder 
being  met  by  a  fresh  loan,  and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the 
Public  Debt  of  the  Colony  may  be  said  to  date,  for  though  it  is 
true  that  all  the  existing  Public  Debt,  with  the  exception  of 
£40,000  due  in  1893,  was  raised  subsequent  to  1867,  the  loans  of 
the  years  1851  to  1807  are  represented  in  the  present  debt  by  thi» 
renewals  which  were  efiected  as  they  became  due. 


AMOUNT   OF  PUBLIC   DEBT 


From    1842,    the    date   of   the   first  loan   issued,   to   the  31st  Total  amount 

uithoiiMd. 

October,  1892,  the  total  sum  authonacd  to  1)o  raiAed  was 
X76,l  18,565,  of  which  amount  stock  to  tho  value  of  jE2,570,ft78 
was  authorised  by  Acts  of  Council,  and  the  balance,  ;£73,547,987, 
byActsof  Parliament.  The  amount  of  stock  sold  was  £62,267,703, 
the  gross  sum  realised  l>eing  £60,680,886,  and  the  net  proceeds, 
after  deducting  charges,  ^c,  came  to  £60,013,740.  The  amount 
authorise<l  but  not  raised  is  £13,850,862.  Debentures  and 
Treasury  Bills  to  the  value  of  £2,335,570  have  been  redeemed 
absolutt'ly,  and  £5,857,700  have  been  i-enewed.  Thus,  at  the 
date  mentioned,  the  Public  Debt  was  £54,074,433,  the  amount 
of  each  class  of  stock  and  the  annual  interest  thereon  being  as 
follows : — 


DctcriptioD  of  Stock. 

Ammint  oiitctatidlnff. 
31ct  October,  1892. 

Anniul 
Intemi 
Uieroon. 

Debeiiturea : — 

Ovcrdne,  or  onpresented,  which 

have  ceased  to  bear  interest. . . 

Still  t>caring  interest 

£ 

2,960 
12,757,900 

£ 

12.700,860 

530.189 

36.68afi00 

2.900,000 

2.202. 884 

£ 

555,819 
21,20S 

Permaoetit  Funded  Stock  



loAcribed  Stock .« 

1,284,749 

Treasury  Billa 

117.625 

Treaaury     Bills     (deficiency     in 
Revenue)    ■  .    , ..>  .*.. 

88.115 

Total  Public  Debt 

54.074.433 

2,067,515 

October. 


Between  the  3lHt  December,  1891,  and  tho  31st  OctoWr,  1892,  rob^ 
the  Public   Debt   of   the  Colony  was  increaaed  by  the  sum  of 
£1,575,900;     Treasury    Bills    and    Stock    to    the    amount    of 
£3,100,000  having  been  issued,  whilo  Debeutur*3B  and  Bills  to  the 
value  of  £1,524,100  were  paid  oft 


The  Inscril>ed   Stocks  Act  was  passed   in   March,    1883,   and  iiucrtbwli 
during  the  course  of  the  same  year  two  Loans  were  floated  under 


FrSANCE. 


stock  at  each 
rate  ot  inturcit. 


tht*  now  conditions,  tlic  amounts  of  Rtock  issutvl  in  each 
£:j,000,000.  The  total  amount  of  Insenbed  Stocks  issued  to  Ura 
3l8t  October,  1892,  was  ;e34,200,000,  and  the  amount  o£ 
Debenture  Stock  converte<;l  into  the  new  scrip  was  XI, 4^0,500, 
making  a  total  of  i;35, 680,500  Inscribed.  This  kind  of  stock  baa 
found  much  more  favor  in  the  London  market  than  the  old  form 
of  Debenture,  and  although  the  charges  of  negotiation  to  t^ 
Government  are  greater  than  |ire\ailtil  under  the  former  systcn 
the  extra  outlay  lias  its  compensation  in  the  convenience  afforded 
in  dealing  with  the  stock.  All  the  Colonies  now  issue  their  loans 
as  Inscribed  Stock. 

Tlio  following  tabic  shows  the  total  amount  of  stock,  tinder  each 
rate  of  interest.  The  stock  l>caring  G  per  cent,  i-epresents  the 
loans  raised  by  the  Municipality  of  Sydney  for  Water  and 
Sewerage  WorkH,  now  taken  over  by  the  State.  With  the  ejcoej)- 
tioti  of  Municipal  Loans  to  the  amount  of  .£5t>,000|  and  £2,700 
Permanent  Stock,  all  the  Loans  bearing  5  per  cent,  inteirost  will 
mature  in  or  l>efore  1902;  there  were,  however,  also  j£3,960, 
overdue  5  per  cent.  Debentures  outstanding  on  the  Slst  October, 
1  S92|  which  havB  ceased  to  bear  interest : — 


iDlar—t 
percent. 


Anwunt  of  Stock. 


Iniereat  thenon. 


£ 

£ 

6 

02,(M)0 

6,520 

5 

•4,.36i).2(J0 

218,351 

H 

OSO.fKWI 

27,6'35 

4 

20,-MJS.97» 

8l8.7fi0 

«i 

28.494,200 

1107,297 

Total...... 

54,074, 43;j 

•J,067,51ti 

iDcluilet  XS,IMO  overdue  ilobenturei. 


Debt  pa^mble  In 
London. 


The  greater  |>art  of  the  outstanding  Public  Debt,  amounting  to 
£48,937,300,  was  raised  and  is  re]>ayable  in  London,  the  balanoe, 
£5,137,133,  including  £2,852,884  Treasury  Bills,  ia  redeemable  in 
the  Colony. 


■ 

1 

^L^9 

1 

IIJIHHH^^I 

^M 

DATES   FOR   RB-P.VTMENT   OF    DEBT,                                     65M 

The  date  of 

repayment  extends  from  1893  to  1933,  the  siuna  DatMoi           ■ 

repAyable  in  tlie  tlitltireut  years  \*arymg  considerably  in  aiuount,                      M 

tlie  largest  sum  in  any  one  year  bemg  XI 6,500,000  for  192-t.    The               ^^| 

folkrwing  tabl 

t  shows  the  duv  dates  and  amount  ropavable  in  each               ^^H 

year: — 

■ 

Imim. 

Amount  outatondlnff  on 
Slst  October,  ISW. 

^H 

Stouk, 

r 

AxaSxiKity. 

UodtT 

«aehAct. 

ToUO. 

yc«&t 

£ 

£ 

^^^^^1 

DcbenttirflB    ... 

Various  Acta 

2.9G0 

^^^^1 

1*          *•■ 

5 

18  Vic.  No.  35        ... 

40.000             40.000 

^^M 

T»uury  BiUs 

4 

65  Vic  No.  7 

lf250.000        1.2;~>0,U(K) 

18U4                ^^M 

Debenturei    ... 

i(         ... 

5 

6 

26  Vic.  No.  14 

27  Vic.  No.  14 

162.000  )         (,«.,  rtim 

1805               ^^M 

»»         **• 

6 

2GVic.  No.  e 

2iy,40u!  i 

650.000  (     A*>-^'.'«W 
1.000t0(»0  ) 

^^^M 

Ttcanny  Btfli 

5 
41 

29Vic.  No.  23 
56  Vic.  No.  7 

^^M 

»»          '  •  • 

4 

55  Vic.  No.  7 

^^^^M 

l)e»ientare« 

5 

aoVic.  No.  23 

65,800 

65.800 

1A97                ^H 

%t           ** 

5 

31  Vic.  No.  27 

177.2tK) 

177.200 

1898                ^^M 

•■          •"" 

5 

.^  Vic.  No.  13 

IH7,700 

197.700 

Mm              ^^M 

•1          — 

5 
5 

34  Vic  No.  2 
Under  rarioos  Acta 

407.100 
450,000 

1        857.100 

^^M 

6 

CiMTof  Sydney  Watci 

404,900 

^^^M 

5,000 

^^^^1 

*t 

6 

City  of  SydncySower- 

1901                ^^H 

ago  Works 

25.000 

1 

^^^H 

u                 **  * 

5 

35  Vic  No.  5 

374,900 

) 

^^^H 

•  (            ••• 

6 

CityofSydnoyW»ter 
,     Work.        

25.000 

1 

-        459,000 

^H 

»»              ••■ 

fl 

City  of  Sydney  Sewer- 

1902               ^^1 

age  Works 

34.700 

1 

^^^1 

tl              ••• 

6 

3ftVic.  No.  2 

399,300 

J 

^^^H 

4 

36  Vic  No.  17 

1.901.500 

1.901.000 

1003               ^^1 

»» 

6 

City  of  Sydney  Water 

\ 

^^^1 

II              ■•• 

5 

W'orka        

Cityof  Sydney  Sewer- 

20.000 

[          58.000 

^^M 

age  Work* 

38.000 

) 

^^^M 

1)            "• 

6 

CilyofSydoeyScwer- 

age  Worka 

2,:m 

2.300 

1905               ^^1 

f*              ... 

4 

31)  Vic  No.  18 

234.900 

224.900 

1900               ^^B 

4 

38  Vic  No.  2           "1 

^^^^1 

ft              ■■* 

40  Vic  No.  12 

1.450,000 

1.450,000 

1908               ^B 

41  Vic  Na  4 

^^^^H 

4 

38  Vic  No.  2 

^^^H 

ft              •>• 

40  Vic.  No.  12 

1,790.500 

1.799.500 

1000         ^H 

41  Vic  No.  4 

^H 

^^^^^^^^J 
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nmornnitnt 
Ttust  FuixU. 


Lokti  Fiinil 
Arimlyamatioii. 


DtiscripUoD  of 
Stock. 


loUreet 
per 


Bebcotarea 


InKribed  Stock 


Debeotures    .. 
Funded  Stock 
Permanent 
TreuBury  Bills 


lucent 

4 

4 


Inuc 


Authority. 


AiDount  outaUndinf  4 
HIU  October,  inn. 


Under 
Mch  AcL 


Tot»L 


41  Vic.  No.  7  1 

43  Vic.  No.  U  ! 
City  of  Sycbiey  Water 

Werks         

HuiUdpftl  CouQcn.  Rod- 
furn.  Sew«ng«  Works. 

48Vic.  Na  28 
62  Vic.  No.  16 
54  Vic.  No.  33 

44  Vic.  No.  28 
45Vic,  No.  22 
46  Vic.  No.  23 
48  Vic.  No.  26 

41  Vic.  No.  7  1 

43  Vic.  No.  II         } 

44  Vic.  No.  12 
44  Vic.  No.  28 
31  Vic.  No.  11 
36  Vic.  No.  21 
ISVic.  No.  40 
53  Vic.  No.  9 


\ 


2,863,700 

30.000 

30.000 

5,600. 4<  10 
i.390.tKK>| 
4.91»4,2t)0| 

6,786,700  -) 

1,000,000  r 
2,000,000.  ( 
6,713,300,; 

6.600,000/i 

1,262.000  i 

315,300 

384.200 

530,189 

2.700 

2,202,884 


£ 
2.863,700  19 

60,000119 


11.004,200 
16,500,000  I 


19 


7,186.300 

384,200 

530,189 

2.700 

2,202,884 


Public  Debt  on  Slat  October,  1892 


£54,074,433 


*  Annoal  DmwInKi ;  bst  pajnnent  will  be  made  In  1SU7.       t  iDtermlAiMa. 
p»yiQCQt«  of  £1&0,OOQ. 

The  omount  to  the  credit  of  the  Government  Trust  Funds  a 
the  close  of  1891,  including  the  accounts  of  the  Master  in  Lunacy 
and  Master  in  Equity,  was  £4,922,055,  of  which  £2,725,312  wi 
invested  in  Government  seciiritifw  bearing  interest  at  the  rat«  < 
4  per  cent  per  anoum,  while  the  balance  was  held  as  caalj 
Banks.     The  amount  placed  under  each  class  of  stock  was  : — 

Treasury  Bills 2,073,884 

4  (Ktrccnt.  FuDdc<l  Stock  403. 24P 

Dc»)enture« 247,100 

MiscellajieoaB  Secnrities    1,070 


2,725,312 

The  specific  purposes  for  which  loans  were  raiaod  were  formerl 
stated  in  the  Acta  authorising  iJiern,  and  the  proceeds  could  onljT 
be  applied  in  the  terms  of  such  Acts.     This  practice  was  fouwl 


fierlfl 


EXPENDITURE  PEOM  LOAN  FUNDS. 


inconvenient,  and  on  the  23rd  April,  1879,  the  Loan  Fund  J;2JJ\J^noo 
Aumlgamation  Act  waii  piisHed  ;  the  Act  provided  that  the  pro- 
iMeda  of  loans  should  be  placed  under  one  generul  account,  and 
the  measure  has  resolted  in  a  conaiderahle  auving  in  interest,  as 
it  \H  now  possible  to  keep  thi?  balance  to  the  credit  of  Loans 
Account  much  lower  than  formerly.  The  following  Htatement 
shows  the  expenditure  of  Loan  Funds  to  December  31,  1891, 
distributed  under  the  principal  hea4a  of  nervice  : — 


Serviot. 

Amount. 

PeKcuUce 

to 

Tout 

Dfreotlf  Piodoctive  Works— 
Railways 

Tramways  

Wftt«r  Supply   

£ 

34,09it,97"> 
1,491,417 
3,807.788 
1,701,411 
775,464 
1,700,734 

£ 

43.e27;7S9 

1,310,154 

701,282 

509.930 

l,0kS,679 

1,934,673 

69-3 
3-0 
7-9 
3*5 
1-0 
3*4 

Kcweniiio 

Electric  Telegraphs  .,.,,., 

Docks  and  Whurve* 

ToU!    

... 

88-7 

Harbours  ■n<l  Rivers  

2-7 

Roods  ami  Bridge*   

Inimigrutiou     

1-4 
1*2 

ForLihciktiona  anrl  Military  Works 
Other  Public  Works 

2-1 
3-9 

Total  all  Services 

OutsUuding  Treunry  Bills   to 
cuver  deficiency  of  Revenue... 

49J«2,507 
2,223.88* 

lOOD 

Total  Expendifcnre    ... 

51.386.391 

It  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  total  amount,  £49,162,507,  ProdactiTc 

•cn-k»i. 
ahown  in  the  above  statements,  jG43,627,789  or  89  per  cent  ntin 

l>oen  oxpondefi  on  directly  productive  works  yielding  or  capable 

of  yielding  revenue  towards  meeting  the  charges  for  intereat. 

Besides  the  sum  just  referred  to,  £3,946,109  has  been  spent  on 

other  works  of  a  permanent  nature,  Nuch  as  roads  and  bridges, 

improvements  to  harbours  and  rivers,  lighthouses,  schools,  and 

public  buildings,  which,  though  not  directly  productive,  have  been 

undertaken  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony, 

2t 
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and  for  fAoiUtAtuig  settlement.  The  balance  of  the  X49,162r< 
viz.,  £1,588,609,  was  expended  on  unproductive  services — ibo^ 
itema  being  Xl,018,679  for  fortiticationh  and  military  workiv 
and  £569,930  for  iiimiigration.  As  for  this  latter  amount,  as  it 
was  spent  to  encourage  settlement,  it  is  a  moot  point  -whether 
it  might  not  with  some  propriety  bo  classed  amongst  productiro- 
serviccs. 
Trcasurj- Biii&,  The  item  of  Treaaujy  Bilk  to  cover  deficiency  of  revenue 
appears  for  tho  Hrst  time  in  the  Public  Debt  statement  of  1890, 
the  deficiency  being  for  the  year  1886  and  previous  years ;  tho 
original  amount  of  these  biJlB  was  £2,523,884,  hut  np  to  the 
2ud  January,  1892,  £300,000  had  been  paid  off  out  of  revcnoe, 
and  a  yearly  reduction  of  £150,000  has  been  provided  for.  The 
total  of  £51,386,391,  given  in  the  foregoing  statement,  includes 
expenditure  to  the  close  of  1891  ;  the  exi»enditure  on  works  since 
that  date  cannot  be  accurately  stated  until  after  the  dose  of  the 
current  year. 

The  table  just  given,  showing  tho  use  to  which  moneys  obtained 
by  loans  has  been  put,  requires  supplementing  by  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  Stock  sold  has  been  dealt  with.  Thl'i 
information  the  following  table  gives,  the  particulars  being  brought 
down  to  2nd  January,  1892  : — 


I 


I 


To   AmDimt    Slook   witd. 

]0Vlo.,No.3O   

,     Amount    Stock   wold, 

17  Vtc..  No.  S4,  to  fiS 

VIcKa  W 

„    Amoant   Stock  kolt), 

M  Via,  Nu.  JB  

,,     Amount    Btnrk   snltl, 

Tr«aary  BUk 

£       1.    d. 
217.600    0    0 

60^980,019    0    S 
4,Mn.00O    0    D 
l&».884    0    0 

By  I>Oftiu  pftM  from  Xcw 
Louw  

„    Lmn»      pftld      from 
Bevenn*  

„    Tnuury    BOli    paid 

from  Bevenue 

,1      OutwUlKlintr     Rtocka 
(cxlaUog  Public  0*(bt] 

£ 

t        9,     >L 

KIMMO   0  0 
LOSl.MO    0    (» 

30C^O0O   0   0 

£ 

&8,16H.303    0    2 

u.i«eLao  •  < 

To  Amount  Lowu  npftld 
from  Berenno 

„  Total    Amouot     Out- 
•tandltif   Htook*   (ex- 
isting Public  Tirht)  . . 
„    Or.   BftlMice.   Oenim] 
Loiji  Account 

1,081,M>    0    0 

50.006,433    0    S 
907,841  10    1 

By     Amount    •petit     on 
l»ubIlcWorti 

„  AmoiuitorOutHtUMUng 
TrtMUO-BUta    

„   Amount  iihort-nUtod, 
including  cb«nEct 

£ 

4a,i«,co;  Tn 

S,S9kM   •  0 
S.008.SSIt    1 

£ 

58,484,014  10    S 

fis,4a4jn4  i»  > 

PVBLIC  DEBT  AND  LOAN  EXPENDITURE. 


The  unount  of  Stock  outstanding  on  the  2ncl  of  Jannary,  1893,  ouuunding 
was  £50,995,433,  whiie  tlic*  expeuditure  to  that  date  was  tUuK  oi  laia, 
JC«;1, 386,391,  showing  an  expenditure  of  X390,958  in  exoessof 
the  existing  stock  ;  this  anomaly  is  accounted  for  hy  the  fact  that 
the  Loan  Account  is  overdrawn  to  the  extent  of  £807,242,  and 
Stock  has  been  rede«^med  out  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
£1,681,940.  These  two  items  make  £2,489,182,  but  from  this 
must  be  deducted  £2,098,224,  the  amount  short-raiaed — that  is, 
the  sum  l»y  which  the  Stock  sold  exceeded  the  net  proceeds — the 
difference  is  £390,968,  the  amount  already  given. 

The  followinc  statement  shows  the  Public  Debt,  the  actual  ex-  PuWio  debt, 

"  .  expenditure 

p4!ndjture  on  Public  Works,  Ac,  and  rat«  per  head  of  population,  'rom  louu. 
from  1860 :— 


AoeoU  expndttun  or 

1  public  worke  end  eenicee 

PabUodfbtfttdaieol 

y«r. 

(B«kaipU 

one  oxclutled}. 

Tmt. 

At  the  dOM  of  Mefa  7«r. 

Daring  BCh  y«r. 

Amount. 

Per 
ItihiWttnt 

AiMam 

Por 
btlabltaot 

Amount 

Per 
Inhmbfunt. 

t 

£ 

1. 

d.          € 

£     8. 

d.           £           £  8.    d. 

I860  ... 

3,830,230 

10 

19 

S     3,415,692 

0  16 

0|     377,564     1     2    0 

1865  ... 

5.749,630 

14 

1 

0     5,760.364 

14    2 

7 

554.872     17    9 

1870     . 

9.681,130 

19 

8 

3     9,130,160 

18     6 

6 

621,913     15    4 

187S    . 

n. 470.637 

19 

6 

0|  12,646,306 

21     5 

7 

M49.]52{  1  19    4 

1880    .. 

14,903,1119 

20 

1 

9;  16.770,851 

22  12 

1 

1,6*18,638     2    5    8 

1881   ... 

16,004.019 

21 

13 

1    19,168,219 

24  10 

' 

2,397,368 

3     2     8 

1882  .. 

18.721,219 

h 

19 

5,  22.000.978 

26  19 

11 

2.832,759 

3  10  n 

1883  ... 

21,632,469 

25 

2 

4|  25.266,689 

29    6 

8 

3,265.711 

3  15  10 

1884  ... 

30,101,950 

Xi 

5 

3  28.941.395 

31   19 

7 

3.674,706    4    3    2 

1885  ... 

35.664.259 

37 

9 

1    32,837.540 

34  11 

7 

3,896.145'  4    4    0 

1886  ... 

41,034,250 

41 

9 

6,  36,603,806 

7   38,568,915 

37     0 

0 

3.766.356 

3  17     8 

1887  ... 

40.995,aW 

40 

3 

37  16 

0 

1,965,019 

1   19     1 

1888  .. 

44,185.149 

42 

0 

9  40,645,222 

38  13 

4 

2,076,307 

2    0     1 

1889  ... 

4<i,8inJ.449 

43 

6 

11    42.271,122 

30     1 

6 

1,625,900 

1  10    6 

1890  ... 

48,425.,'};« 

43 

3 

4   4-1,412.340 

39  11 

»;  2.141.218 

1   18  10 

1891'... 

50,995,433 

43 

15 

3   49.102,507 

42    3 

9,  4.750.167 

1 

4    3     1 

*2  Jftouery,  1691. 

In  several  years  of  the  foregoing  seriea  the  amount  of  money 
expended  exceeded  the  loana  raised,  and  in  those  years  advances 
■were  made  to  loan  funds  from  Consolidated  Revenue  or  other  funds. 
Included  in  the  outetanding  Public  Debt  at  the  beginning  of  1892 
are  Treaaury  Bills  to  the  amount  of  £2,223,884,  and  Municipal 
Ijoans  assumed  by  the  State  to  the  amount  of  £210,000. 
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The  former  ib  a  liability  that  was  only  brought  into  account 
1890,  though  chargeable  to   1886   and  previous  years  ;  this  w 
account  for  the  increase  in  the   Public  Debt  in    1890,  no  ! 
having  been   flonted   iluriii^    that  year.      The   Munieijal 
which  were  expended  on  lo^*al  Water  and  Sewerage  Works,  tak 
over  by  the  Government,  are  debited  to  the  years  1 888  and 
when  the  State  relieved  the  local  bodies  of  those  works  by  placing 
them  under  the  Board  of  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage,  while 
the  total  loan  expenditure  these  amounts  have  been  debited 
each  year  since  tlie  liability  was  undertaken. 

It  has  been  a  practice  of  long  standing  to  charge  the  cost 
constructing  public  works,  other  than  those  of  national  importance 
or  built  cipially  for  the  requirements  of  the  future  as  of  to-day,  to 
the  general  revenue  of  the  Colony.  This  practice  is  rarely  departed 
from,  and  the  amount  of  loans  spent  on  works  which  do  not  co 
within  such  definition  is  comparatively  trifling. 

The  present  aoiouut  of  the  public  debt  is  undoubtedly  largo ; 
but  no  portion  of  it  is  due  to  war  charges  and,  as  shown  tu  thl 
preceding  pagea,  very  little  to  works  of  an  entirely  nnproducti^t 
character,  so  tliat  the  burden  on  the  resources  of  the  country  it 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  genei-al  assets  of  the  Colony  amount 
to  considerably  more  than  three  times  the  liabilities,  and  for  the  most 
part  comprise  securities  which  could  readily  be  converted  into 
EatimaUfi  value  ™oney.  At  a  moderate  computation  the  public  estate?  of  N** 
flm^puhuc  g^j^jjj  ^y^j^y  -^  estimated  to  be  worth  £181.92r),500  acconling  to 
the  details  given  on  page  670. 

Arivmncw  fram  Owing  to  the  large  surplus*  revenue  available,  and  the  amount 
«irpi«r«v4»)u«.  of  other  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  the  amount  of 
Public  Debt  was  less,  in  most  of  the  years  from  1872  to  1884. 
than  the  sum  actually  expended  on  accoimt  of  loans,  as  ad 
were  made  in  anticipation  of  loans  authonzeil  to  be  float'ed  in 
London  market  The  advances  in  some  years  reached  conaidera' 
sums.  ThiK  was  noticeable  in  1882,  when  the  total  i 
amouii1e<l  to  not  less  than  £4,213,773. 
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CONSTRUCTTON  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS, 


The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  the  Colony's  Indebted-  inorcue  ol  del 
nen,  both  absolute  and  in  proportion  to  population,  for  the  tliree  """ 
dccaaes  from  1861  to  1891  :— 


Period. 

iBcremM  la 

Public  Debt 

Inoraue  In  InUsraat  mad  ohugu  In 
Public  Debt. 

Ab«oIut«. 

Pit  lalwbitMit 

Absolata. 

PerinhAbtUnL 

1861-71  ... 
1871-<l  ... 

1881-91  ... 

£ 

6.fi96,700 

6.300,689 

34,071,4U 

£    B.   d, 

9    5    7 

1    2    9 

22    2    5 

£ 

32<),8^5 

238,7.55 

1,176,462 

£    s.   d. 
0    9    3 

0    0  ID* 
0  J3    9 

1861-91  ... 

46,977,803 

32  10    9 

1.743,052 

12    2 

Daring  the  period  1861-1871  the  Public  Debt  increased  by 
nearly  Je6,597.000  ;  in  1871-1881  the  increase  was  XO.SIO.OOO; 
tind  in  the  ten  years  following  a  further  liability  of  X34,071.000 
was  incurred,  representing  an  increase  of  JC22  2*  5d.  per  in- 
liabitant.  During  the  last  period  named  great  activity  was  dis-  Construction 
played  in  the  conRtruction  of  Public  Works,  notably  in  the 
extension  of  KaitwayB  and  Tmutwaya.  of  which  1,224  miles  were 
opened,  involving  an  expenditure  of  X20,631,485.  In  the  metro- 
politan area  and  its  environs  a  comprehensive  system  of  Water 
Supply  and  Sewerage  was  aluo  undertaken  and  almost  completed. 
The  amount  exitended  on  these  services,  together  with  a  small  ex- 
jMinditure  on  similar  works  in  the  country,  was  £5,002,880,  thus 
giving  a  total  for  Railways  and  the  othoi'  services  mentioned  of 
X25,634,365,  or  85*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  loan  expenditure.  Of 
the  remaining  expenditure  from  loans,  j£l, 614,358  was  spent 
on  Electric  Telegraphs,  and  Docks  and  Wharves,  works  of  a 
directly  productive  natui^,  although  at  present  not  yielding 
actual  revenue.  On  Harbours,  Rivers,  Roads,  and  Bridges  the 
amount  oxpendcKi  was  £798,276,  and  the  balance  of  the  loan 
expf-nditure,  amounting  to  £1,947,289,  was  incurred  mainly  for 
works  and  buildings  necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  Colony,  or  incidental  to  its  progress.  During  the 
same  period  the  amount  spent  on  renewal  of  loans  was  £2,352,600; 
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the  aanifl  quoted  in  the  following  table  do  not  of  course  induile 
this  item :—  • 


Sorrjm. 

Total  Loanexpeodl- 

tonfroratWltoUOl 

(exdudve  of  r»> 

dempUona) 

totSSf" 

l>irectly  Proclnctive  Worka^ 

Railways  and  Tramways  

£ 

20,631,485 
5,002,880 
1,614,358 

798,276 
1.947,289 

48-9 

Water  and  Sewerage    

16-7 

Telegraphs,  Doolu,  and  Wharves  

Eoftda  and  Brldgca,  Harbours  and  Rivera  ... 
Other  PubUL-  Worlui 

6-4 
6  5 

Totfcl jE 

29,994,288 

10011 

ImprovemoDt 
I    the  rolonr'* 
craOlt. 


Prom  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  clear  that  although  the 
loan  expenditure  during  tlie  last  ten  years  reached  a  very  higfi 
6gure,  the  ex{>endibnre  on  the  whole  njay  >)e  justitiecl,  as  orer  85 
|)er  cent  of  the  proceeds  of  loans  were  spent  on  services  which 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  a  burden  op  the  country.  In  additioa 
to  tiiis  expenditure,  jG1,614,358,  or  54  per  cent,  was  incurreii 
for  services  which  are  rightly  classed  as  tUrectly  producUre,  as 
tending  to  facilitate  the  interual  commerce  of  the  country. 
Again,  a  large  pro]X)rtioD  of  the  expenditure  on  railways  and 
trauiwayK,  and  (in  late  years)  for  water  supply  and  sewerage,  was 
incurred  in  completing  these  systems,  by  which  the  Colony  will  be 
enabled  to  obtain  an  increased  return  on  capital  invested.  'Dili 
view  will  find  aniple  confirmation  from  the  facts  which  will  be 
Inund  set  out  in  the  cliapters  on  '*  Internal  Communication^  and 
"  Local  Government," 

TTie  growth  of  the  expenditure  which  market!  the  paat  decadi* 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  continued,  even  if  there  were  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  funds  were  available,  aa  the  rail- 
way construction,  for  which  service  loans  have  been  chiefly  raised, 
will  be  confined  to  perfecting  the  various  systems  in  operatiost,  and 
the  gradual  extension  of  the  coast-linea  north  and  aorntli. 

of  The  extent  to  which  the  credit  of  the  Colony  has  adTaaoed  n 
the  eyes  of  the  British  capitalist  since  the  year  1870  will  lie  sen 
from  the  fallowing  figures.     The  first  column  shows  the  avengv 


SELLING  PBICE  OT  OOLOyL\L  STOCKS, 


interest  coniputed  on  the  nomisal  anioimt  of  loans  outetanding  at 
the  end  of  each  year  under  review ;  the  other  column  shows  the 
interest  on  the  amount  actually  reolisod.  The  comparison  is  from 
au  investor's  point  of  \-iew  : — ' 


Yoar. 

imcraiton 

nataiaai 
Amount  or 

LuWM. 

btmn 

on 

Amount 
itctuallr 
Mllnd. 

1870 

i-82 
4'8f7 
4-61 
410 
3-89 
3-81 

S-07 

187*...« 

1880 

512 

4-U 

1880     ... 

4'IVS 

1890  

4-05 

1891 

3*87 

The  BoUing  price  of  a  loan  is  not  perhaps  the  most  exact  teat 
which  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the  credit  of  a  country  in  the 
London  market.  There  are  many  causes  which  may  combine 
to  influence  adversely  the  price  obtained  by  tender,  and  it  will  be 
evident  that  in  some  of  the  instances  given  in  the  table  on  page 
667  the  selling  price  of  loans  was  influenced  by  circumstances 
entirely  a|>art  from  the  credit  of  the  colonies  concerned.  A  truer 
gauge  of  credit  will  be  found  in  the  selling  price  and  interest 
yielded  to  investors  by  representative  stock  at  a  given  date.  The 
following  tdble  hIjowh  the  interest  returiLcd  by  the  stock  of  s«iun?  prioe  of 
different  colonies  in  June,  1892.  due  allowancp  being  made  in  each  *^"**"  "****' 
^ase  for  accrued  interest,  and  for  repayment  of  loans  at  par  on 
matority.  Similar  tigvires  for  the  same  month  of  1868,  1878,  and 
1888  have  been  aildwl  :— 


Oaimtnr. 

ia6& 

1878. 

IflSS. 

vss^ 

New  South  Wales    

£    «.   d. 
0    0    0 

4  17     6 
6    6    S 
6    2    6 
fl    8    9 

5  1    3 
fi  12    6 

6  1     3 
6  11     3 
3  13    9 

£    S.    d. 

3  16    3 

4  2    6 

4    5    0 
4    2    6 
4  12    6 
4  IS    0 
4    9    0 
4  11     3 
4  11     3 
3  10    6 

£    t.   d. 
3    6    9 
3    7    9 
3  14    6 
3  12    0 

3  17    6 

4  2    6 
3    4    0 
3  14    0 
3  17    0 
3    6    0 

£  ■.  d. 
3  14    0 

Victoria 

3  16    9 

QoMiuiIand      ••■•..• 

8  16  11 

South  Auitralia. ... 

Taamsnts 

3  16     1 

3  17    2 

NevZealaad 

Oftfiftds     

Oane  of  Oood  Hon* 

3  12  11 
3  7  7 
3    0    3 

N»U1  

India        

3  l.*!  r* 
3     1     3 

Balitivcp 

MCUliliU. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  1888  New  South  Wales  held  a  very 
high  position  amongst  the  colonies  who  sought  aid  from  the 
BritiKh  inveHtor ;  its  stocks  were  selling  at  a  superior  pi-ice  to 
those  of  any  of  the  countries  named,  India  and  Canada  alone 
excepted.  Since  1888  things  have  vastly  changed,  and  in  July, 
1892,  New  South  Wales  stock  held  a  position  below  even  the 
most  heavily  burlhenetl  of  the  other  Australasian  Colonies.  If 
the  selling  price  of  stock  be  an  indication  of  the  (pinion 
investors  held  of  the  stability  of  the  country,  the  price  of  New 
South  Wales  securities  is  certainly  anomalous,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  history  of  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  above,  or  in  the 
nature  of  their  resources,  to  warrant  even  the  slightest  preference 
being  shown  to  their  stock.  The  resources  of  a  country  and  its 
ability  to  meet  its  engagements  (as  in  the  cose  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  instance)  may  be  implicitly  reliwi  on  by  investunv 
but  it  is  evident  there  are  other  considerations  affecting  the  sale 
of  stock  to  which  the  intiinsic  goocbie^w  of  the  investment  must 
at  times  give  way.  This  is  a  lesson  which  Australasian  Treasures 
have  now  by  experience  In'en  conijwlled  to  leans. 

New  South  Wales  stock  stood,  in  July,  1892,  at  a  figure 
calculated  to  yield  an  investor  a  return  of  £3  Hs.  per  cent^  while 
14  years  preWously  the  return  was  jC3  IGs.  3d.,  showing  a  fall  of 
only  28,  3d.  in  that  period,  The  uncertainty  whicli  prevails  in 
the  minds  of  persons  who  trade  in  .stocks  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  various  Governments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  new  loans  in 
London  has  operate<l  to  greatly  depress  the  market  for  Australian 
loans^  nor  is  there  any  well-founded  hope  that  prices  will  improve, 
as  nearly  all  the  colonies  are  anxious  to  raise  money  for  the 
prosecution  of  public  works  to  which  they  stand  committed. 

The  figures  given  in  the  following  statement  are  slightly  different 
from  those  in  the  table  on  page  G6G,  which  deals  with  thequ^tion 
from  an  investor's  point  of  view.  In  this  table  the  actual  rate  paid 
by  the  Government  is  the  point  intended  to  be  brought  out,  aind  in 
order  to  do  this  every  charge  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  ss 
well  as  the  repayment  of  the  loans  at  par  on  maturity. 
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The  moot  successful  loaii  of  the  ten  years  was  that  of  1888 
on  which  thu  Government  pays  £3  8».  5(1.  per  cent  ;  the  yield 
to  the  original  investor  l>eing  only  X3  58.  6d.  ;  this  low  rate 
was  undoul'teilly  owing  to  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  the 
Goschen  Oonvei-sion,  which  caused  investors  to  tarn  their  atten- 
tion to  Colonial  securities.  The  loan  of  1S89  cost  the  Colony  £3 
10a.  5ii.  per  cent,  and  was  a  bettor  tost  of  ito  credit.  Since  the 
floating  of  these  loans  a  very  material  change  has  taken  i4ace^  to 
that,  when  the  nft^esmties  of  the  Trensurer  comi^elled  him  to 
borrow  in  ItiOl,  to  obtain  funds  to  complete  urgent  public  works, 
he  was  forced  to  accept  a  net  price  of  92*94  or  £S  lowur  than  the 
loan  of  1886. 


To  the  investing  public,  however,  the  two  issues  ia  1883  yielded 
tlie  largest  return  daring  the  period  under  review,  and  were  tho 
dearest  to  the  Colony.  The  rate  per  cent  yielded  to  investors  on 
each  of  the  loans  mentioned  in  the  previous  table  is  given  hetv- 
with : — 


Vooilml 

Uat« 
poroenL 

litMrHt  to  Invoflon  per  £100  Msrllait. 

Tow 

of 
Issue. 

Intenwt 

on 
riinclp&I. 

Goln  or  low  by  irdcmptloa  ai 
|iar  on  iiuturtiy. 

i 

ActuslrvMni* 
InvMlonlR 

Oaln, 

IXMK 

oririiMiawk 

1881 
188t 
183S 
1888 
18M 
18SS 

Dua 

1888 
1880 
1891 

3J 

H 

£  9.  d. 
8  17    9 
8  IB    t 
4    10 

4  0    0 

sue 

3  17    i 

a  u  10 

5  8   S 
3    9    9 

8  14    t 

s.  d. 

0    9 

0  1 

1  7 
9    0 

1  7 

2  0 

>.    ll. 

8    2 

1  4 

2  0 
1     4 

£     K.    4 

3  U    T 
S  17    9 

4  19 
4    0    7 
8  IT    1 
8  W    f 
8  le   » 
8    8   C 
3    7  1* 
a  10   8 

I 
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DETAILS  OP  RECENT  LOAXS. 

1 

The  following  ittatetnent  shows  the  terms  on  which  the  principal 

colonies  were  able  to  borrow  in  the  London   Market  during  the 

*^^^^^| 

last  three  years,  the  computations  allowing   for  the  repayment  of 

^H 

the  various  loans  at  par  on  maturity  : — 

1 

CaloBj. 

tifttoof 

Frlncipai. 

Cur- 
rency 

ol 
Loan. 

Arsraffo  ratfl  percvnt.  at 
whloh  Stock  was  laid. 

Rate   per 
cent,   to 
Invtirton 

Rate 
oCIo- 

Amount. 

OrosH 

Amount. 

JTsAocrocd 
Intann. 

allovtov 

forra- 

dMDpUon 

at  par  on 

maturity. 

issa. 

P«r 

veiiL 

£ 

>e»rt. 

£    a    a. 

X    a.    d. 

<  1.  d. 

Vidtorto  

JiOWOr. 

3# 

3,000,000 

36 

103    &  114 

lOS  14  10 

8   6    6 

^H 

South  Austnlia.. 

Jumu}'. 

a* 

1,817,800 

40 

100    I  10 

M    4    0 

a  10  8 

^H 

AprU... 

Sk 

1,000,000 

so  10  60 

W    6    84 

07  la  fl 

3  13    0 

^^1 

Mw  Bcmtb  Wa)M 

July  ... . 

H 

a.fioo.ooo 

10 

101    8    0} 

101    4    8 

8    7  10 

^^1 

WMtoraAoitetUft 

July... 

4 

100,000 

45 

108  u  a 

Mi   I  u 

3    0    7 

^H 

NevrZMlftnd  .... 

Oetobcr.. 

H 

Z.700.000 

00 

wu  a 

06  10    2 

3  13  U 

H 

<l»«*«i 

Ifareh  .. 

H 

l,SM.TS4 

84k 

ffr  la  7 

00    7    i 

3  13    0 

^H 

Vlctork  

April... 
ISOL 

H 

4,000,000 

34 

101  10    4} 

100    8    i 

3    8    7 

H 

Sootb  Auotnllft  . 

Tatonuy 

H 

*4fi^400 

4S 

W    1    6 

ar  4  ai 

SIS    & 

^H 

Vldork  

April.... 

H 

8,000,000 

36 

or  u  4 

00    4    8 

a  U  10 

^^1 

qnacmUod 

lUy-JuDe 

^ 

s,fioo.ooa 

40 

80  Id    4| 

80  16    0 

4    0    S 

^H 

Vtotorto  

my... 

H 

1.000.000 

M* 

VO    fi    5 

00    8    4 

8  14    0 

^^1 

WfvteniAartnlia 

July.... 

4 

cso.ooe 

40 

100  10  M 
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1                                                         •  rut  of  tlic  £1.MS.91S  loHL 

Under  the  Inscribed  Stock  Act  of  1883  the  loans  of  the  Colony 

^M 

are  now  negotiated  by  the  Bonk  of  England,  although  the  iirst 

^H 

two  loans,  amounting  to  £6,000,000,  lloated  under  the  new  con- 

^^1 

ditions,  were  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  and 

^H 

inscribed  by  the  Bank  of  England.     Tlie  particulars  of  these  loans 

^H 

are  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  net  proceeds  differ 
U t ^ 

J 
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somewhat  from  the  retumH  on  pa^  665.     The  diargen  here^it! 
include  only  tJiose  of  negotiation,  while  in  the  former  table  t 
Accrued  interest  18  also  deducted  from  the  net  proceeds  : — 


ADiounC 

of 
lirindpftl. 


3,WX),000 
3.000,000 
6,600,000 
&.600,000 

5.aoo,ooo 

3,500,000 

4,fiOD,000 


I  July 

fio  mss 

Ju. 
60   1884 

I  Oct. 
40,  ltW4 

Oct. 
40   1SS6 

I  July 
40    1BS6 

iKpfa. 
30    1B6S 

Jtme 

so!  isse 

Srpi. 
S7I  IBBl 


atom 
prucc«di. 


CbuvM. 


3,001.007 
a,018,700 
6.153.386 
&,04S,041 
&,S47.(ID2 
3,020,341 
S,684aOft 
4,270,000 


li 


Nat 


£ 

7,286 

£ 
&,000 

l,4ttG 

£ 

18,760 

£ 
SOS 

W.746 

7,404 

6,000 

8.066 

18.760 

ai4 

3».et3 

13,7S0 

27,600 

0,678 

34.876 

650 

86.737 

18.«60 

27,600 

18.801 

84,376 

780 

M,70S 

18,718 

37.600 

14,448 

84.BT6 

T«S 

90,7M 

8.720 

17,600 

fl^MI 

tl.H76 

661 

66,0M 

8.607 

17.600 

9.1U 

S1,B76 

712 

67,BB6 

ll,07:j 

22.600 

2,806 

28.126 

712 

06,014 

£ 


t,r9.]07 
6,oaa,«4» 

W6MW 

s.sTua 

3,6«,SU 


lOKtU. 


The  first  aiid  second  loans  in  the  table  just  given  wer»?  for 
JE3,00(>,000  stock,  and  tho  next  three  for  £5,500,000^  while  thi 
loans  of  1888  and  1889  were  each  £3,500,000  stock,  and  Umt  of 
1891  was  for  £4,r)00,000  sUick,  TUe  cost  of  inscription  paid  ta 
the  Bank  of  England  for  tht-  tirnt  two  Ioan.s  in  the  tablo 
£600  per  million  in  addition  to  the  charges  mentioned.  Tfaft 
charges  on  these  loans,  inclusive  of  the  cost  of  inscription, 
amounted  to  116  and  1-38  i*espoctively  on  the  capital  value,  an 
1*15  and  1*37  per  cent,  on  the  gross  proceeds. 

The  charges  incidental  to  the  Hoating  of  the  last  Hv-e  loans 
which  were  negotiated  by  the  Bank  of  England,  amounted  to  1 


ISSXTE  OF  STOCK  IN  THE  COLONY. 


1*65,  1*57,  1*65,  and  1*44  percent,  respectively  upon  the  cftpital 
value,  but  on  tho  gross  amount  raised  the  percentago  for  each 
loan  was  1-88,  1-73.  1-52,  1-61  and  152  per  cent 

Debentures  to  the  amount  of  X2,000,000,  issued  in  July,  1882,  converaion  of 

debentures, 
were  afterwards  authorised  to  he  converted  into  Inscril)ed  Stock 

at  the  option  of  the  hohlei-s,  a  privilege  which  was  availed  of  to 

the  extent  of  £1,186,300   only.      During   1893,   X294,200   of 

matured   5  per  cent,    bonds  were  converted    into  3J   per  cent. 

inscrilied  stock  at  the  desire  of  tho  holders,  and  X200,000  worth 

of  stock  was  taken  over  by  one  of  the  London  banks.     The  tobil 

amount  of  inscribed  stock  outstanding  on  the  31st  October^  1892, 

is  therefore,  as  previously  stated,  X35,G80j500. 

A  new  deiiarture  in  the  matter  of  loan  rai-sine  was  made  by  Xcwhwueoi 
the  Colony  in  October,  1892.  An  Act  was  paased  by  Parliament 
authorising  the  issue  of  4  per  cent,  funded  stock  at  a  minimum 
j>rife  of  jMir.  The  loan  is  to  have  a  currency  of  twenty  years 
after  the  last  debenture  has  been  issued,  and  may  be  redeemed  on 
tM'olve  months* notice  being  givenby  the  Treasurer.  Tlie  debentures 
will  bo  of  any  amount  required  by  the  purchwier  from  XIO 
upwards,  and  interest  will  be  paid  half-yearly.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  a  large  part  of  this  iHsue  will  be  Rold  at  a  premium. 
The  first  sales  of  these  debentures  were  made  on  the  8th 
Noveml>er,  1892.  At  the  3rd  Januai-y,  1893,  £230,500  of  this 
stock  had  been  disposed  of  at  par. 

The  interest  paid  on  the  public  debt  of  the  Colony  during  1891  [iiLereiton 
was  j£  1,864, 191,  but  from  this  must  l>e  deducted  interest  on  loan 
moneys  amounting  to  £13,047,  so  that  the  net  expense  was 
£1,851,144,  while  the  net  return  from  works  constructed  from 
loans  was  £1,433,010,  leaving  £418,134  to  bo  made  good  from 
general  revenue,  a  sura  equal  to  082  jjer  cent,  on  the  loans  out- 
standing at  the  close  of  the  year.  Taking  a  reasonable  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Colony  the  sum  just  mentioned  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  at  all  considerable. 
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Revenaefrom         At  piv^Bent  the  net  revenue   from  the   public   vorks  of  the 

pafcUc  works.  ^  ■      ■«     •         i  1     •       1    *  t^ 

country   is  entirely   oompnsed    .a  that  uunvecl  from   liaUwKys, 

Tramways,  and  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  ;  Electric  Telegraphs 

and  Docks  and  Wharfs,  although  in  tbo  same  category,  do  not  at 

present  yield  a  net  revenue.     The  Water  and  Sewera^  Works  of 

the  Metropolitan  area  are  not  yet  completed^  but  thcae  services  in 

1891  yicUled  a  surplus  of  £21,074  above  the  amount  retjaired  to 

be   expended    on   maiuteuance,    management,    depreciation,   and 

interest  on  capital   expenditure.      Wlien,  however,   these  under- 

takings  are  completed,  and  the  railways  are  in  full  operation,  lie 

sum  availahlo  to  meet  interest  and  othor  charges  on  the  public 

debt,  should  leave  little  to  be  made  good  from  the  general  revenno 

of  the  Colony. 

PUBLIC  WEALTH. 
Asntouftcalzui      In  the  foregoing  pageK  mucli  has  been  said  of  the  indebtcdoiB 

Ibibilitiut. 

of  the  Colony ;  it  would,  therefore,  be  only  fair  to  give  a  ptr 
contra  account,  showing  the  resources  on  which  the  Colony  may 
rely  as  security  for  the  public  creditors.  The  following  is  a  statc^ 
ment  of  the  value  of  the  public  estate  towards  the  close  of  1892  :— 

Prodnctive  Works : — 

Rail  way  valid  Tramways £39,il0.800 

Water  Supply     ■S.SW.flW 

Sowerage ^ 1,U7,»0 

Electric  Tdeirnkpha  7'iO.OOU 

Docks  and  Wharves 3.800,61)0 

Harbours  and  Rrvers    „.,  S^85S.4O0 

Roads  and  Bridgca    ,..,  12,400,000 

Vm\A\c  UuiliUngi     ,„„  8,240.000 

Public  lAnda : — 

Under  paatoralleaw    £82»rj8.').00O )  a^ii*iw« 

Under  mineral  lease 1,527,00(M  "W'aWW 

Other  public  lands 13,8S»6.O0O 

Balance  due  on  lands  sold  conditionally 13,071,300 

Total  Pubhc  KaUte £181,925,500 

JiSSlv'  '^®  present  value  of  the  Grovemment  railways  and  trunwaji 

has  been  taken  at  X30,4 10,800.  This  includes  jCl, 010,633  Cor 
lines  not  completed,  and  makes  allowance  on  the  negative  ndie  tot 
lines  which,  though  in  work,  are  likely  to  remain  nnproductrre,  <r 


VALTFE  OF  PtTBLIC  LANDS. 


on  wlkich  a  loss  may  he  expected.  That  tJie  e&timate  is  reasonable 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  net  revenue  for  the  last 
financial  ^ear  was  XI, 249,543,  rcpreflenting  a  return  of  3^  per 
2ent  on  the  vnlue  sot  against  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
many  miles  of  line  have  been  only  recently  opened  for  trafiic. 
The  amount  expended  on  railway  and  tramway  works  is 
X3r),423,100,  and  the  value  of  lands  appropriated  or  resumed 
for  these  services  is  X2,596,000.  These  two  items  make  a  total 
cost  of  £38,019,100,  or  about  XI, 392,000  below  the  amount  at 
which  these  works  stand  in  the  foregoing  estimate.  This  is  a 
very  moderate  advance,  seeing  that  the  lines  arc  now  maintained 
In  thorough  repair,  and  there  has  been  a  very  material  increase  in 
population  and  wealth  since  railway  construction  was  tirst  under- 
taken in  the  Colony. 

The  value  of  other  works  and  services  is  based  on  the  detailed  JJjl^**'  ^™*'"*' 
returns  supplied  by  the   various   public  departmentb,   allowance 
being  madie  in  every  case  for  depreciation — several  millions  being 
written  off  on  this  account 


The  public  lands  form  an  asset  equivalent  to  £98,000,000.  Of  value  of  pt 
this  sum  X84|112,000  represents  the  value  of  the  lands  leased  for 
pastoral  and  mining  purposes,  comprising  an  area  of  132,435,600 
acres,  from  which  an  annual  rental  of  X882,235  is  drawn.  It 
may  perhaps  be  considered  that  the  capital  value  of  these  lands 
should  be  placf<l  at  a  lower  tigure  than  that  set  down,  as  the 
yearly  return  from  rent  represents  little  more  than  1  per  cent. 
This  would  be  a  valid  contention  were  the  public  estate  leased  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  An 
area  amounting  to  63,657,500  acres  is  held  under  a  day  to  day 
tenure,  and  at  a  correspondingly  low  rental,  and  indeed,  generally 
speaking,  the  pastoral  rents  are  very  light.  The  figures  given 
represent  a  value  of  under  13s.  per  acre,  whereas  no  sales  of  8tate 
1ands*can  be  made  at  less  than  twenty  shiUings  per  acre,  and  the 
value  placed  by  owners  on  pastoral  and  farming  lanchi  In  their 
posseasion  at  the  taking  of  the  Census  averaged  X2  IGs.  6d.  ]>er 
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Productive 
woritL 


Securit)  for 
cradlton. 


acre.  Tbc  balance  due  on  free  selections,  X13,671,200,  represents 
the  purcliaae  money  still  to  be  paid  on  land  eonditioaaJly  pur- 
chasfHl  ;  this  sum  l)ear8  interest  at  the  rate  of  partly  4  and  partly 
5  per  cent. 

The  public  wealth  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  may  lie 
divided  into  directly  pixKluctive  and  indirectly  produciiTe.  To 
the  first  category  may  be  assigned  works  to  the  value  of 
;E46, 7,^2,900,  and  to  the  latt-cr  X23,493,400.  The  productive  works 
yield  a  net  revenue  of  ^1,433,010,  and  to  this  may  be  added  rent 
and  fees  from  land,  £882,235,  and  £372,900,  interest  on  balances 
of  conditional  purchases,  so  that  the  Colony  has  a  revenue  of 
£2,688,145,  or  £620,629  in  excess  of  the  M-hole  charge  for  Public 
Debt,  without  having  to  resort  to  taxation  of  any  kind,  and 
without  parting  with  any  moix)  of  the  public  lands.  This  fact 
alone  ought  to  be  evidence,  if  any  such  were  wanted,  of  the  ability 
of  New  South  Wales  to  meet  its  engagements  with  the  public 
creditors.  But  this  is  a  jwint  on  which  little  need  bf  said,  for  ths 
security  enjoyed  by  those  who  hold  the  debentures  of  the  Colooy 
lies  more  in  the  wealth  and  integrity  of  the  people  than  in  the 
actual  possessions  of  the  Government  In  another  chapter  the 
wealth  of  the  i>eople  is  dealt  with  at  lengtli,  from  which  it  vU] 
appear  that  the  totfil  value  of  the  private  estate  of  the  Colony  is 
£404,148,000,  the  municipal  £7,213,000,  and,  as  given  in  this 
chapter,  the  public  estate  is  valued  at  £181,925,500,  so  thai  the 
gross  wealth  of  the  Colony  is  £593»286,500,  or  £509  per 
inhabitant. 
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PART  XXI, 


Accumulation. 

IT  may  l>e  safely  taken   for  granted  tbat  it  is  a  verv  desirable  NoceMity  for 
tiling  to  have  from  time  to  time  accurate  estimates  of  the  (Miuuitcs  or » 

ootiiitr^'* 

weidtb  of  a  country,  and  though  it  is  a  common  euough  eiTor  in  wealth, 
comparing  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  different  countries  to 
make  the  item  of  accumulated  wealth  play  a  more  itn[M:)rtant 
pai*t  than  it  deserves,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  no  clear  estimate 
of  the  progress  of  a  country  can  possibly  be  obtained  urdess  tlie 
question  of  the  accumulation  of  wealth  be  made  an  important 
factor  of  such  estimate. 

Since  the  tirat  issue  of  this  book  in  1887,  a  yearly  estimate  of 
the  public  and  private  wealth  of  the  Cbloi»y  ban  been  prepared. 
The  occiurencp  of  the  Consuls,  in  1891,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  Advantatfatakc 
obtaining  information  from  sources  not  usually  open,  and  though 
in  S4>me  minor  instance's  resort  had  still  to  be  mud,e  to  somewhat 
imperfect  data,  on  the  whole  the  present  estimate  of  the  private 
woalth  of  Xew  South  Wales  may  be  taken  as  fairly  eiact^  and 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  previous  estimates  have  boen 
unstained. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY,     * 

The  private  property  in  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  the  value  of  Vaiuo  or  prtv 

X404,U8.000,  comprised  as  follows:—  *"*** 

£ 

\Atv\ 179,(H3,000 

liuUdiugs  and  pernuuient  improvement«. 120,896,000 

Live  stock    3d,2i4,000 

PurBOiiftl  pn>perty,  including  houiehold  furniture  15.137.000 

M&chinery,  and  implements  of  trade 9,604,000 

Coin  and  bullion 8,874,000 

Mprchan(ii«    15,585,000 

Shipping  ouiied  in  the  Colony  1,450,000 

Mines  and  mining  plant  9,335,000 

Tola]  £4(M,]4S,000 

air 


Luid. 


BaUdinipi  and 

ueniuuieiit 

ImproretnoiiliL 


Voliwar 
improvemonts. 


The  gross  value  of  the  land  in  private  bands  is  XI 92, 7 1 4,200,     ^ 
but  allowance  baa  been  made   for   the   purchase   money   owing  J 
by    free    selectors  on   conditional  purchases  to   the   amount   of^ 
JE13,671,200,   which  has  l)een  included  in  public  wealth,  the  net 
value  therefore  is  XI 79,043,000,  as  stated  above.     The  basis  of 
the  estimate  of  the  value  of  land  outside  municipal  bouudari^  is 
the  oen9us  returns  made  by  the  ownorH  of  the  land.     It  is  pro1mbl« 
these  returns  are  well  within  the  mark,  as  landowners  generallr 
were  impressed  with  the  idea  that  tlie-se  retumH  would  be  uspd 
against  them  in  the  event  of  Parliament  imposing  a  land  tax.     Of 
course  this  was  a  groundless  fear,  nevertheless  it  operated  toredoee 
the  values  which  ownera  set  against  their  estates. 


Land  and  bousss  within  TDunicipal  areas  are  the  subject  of 
yearly  valuations.  Si>€aking  generally  there  is  a  tendency  tn 
undervalue,  and  it  ia  conaidered  that  this  undervaluation  averagis 
about  10  per  cent.  For  the  purposes  of  ilie  present  estimate  5  per 
cent,  only  has  been  allowed.  The  annual  and  capital  value  of 
property  in  municipalities  will  be  found  given  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  of  this  volume  relating  to  **  Local  Govermnent."  The 
numlier  of  dwellings  and  oUicr  buildings  in  the  Colony  is  approxi- 
mately 236,000.  Of  these  139,000  are  within  the  confines  of 
municipalities  and  97,000  beyond. 

The  value  of  permanent  improvements  effected  on  the  parchawd 
lands  of  the  Colony  and  on  pastoral  holdings  is  ostimated  by  thp 
Chief  Inspector  of  Stock  at  X80,429,000.  The  Census  and  In- 
dustrial KetumR  Act  provided  for  a  valuation  of  this  form  of 
investment,  and  the  returns  of  the  land-owners  gave  X-t4,920,400, 
or  not  more  than  56  per  cent  of  Uie  Chief  Inspeotor's  eatimat«*. 
It  is  pi-obable  the  retuiTia  obtained  undej*  the  Cenaus  Jkct  aiv 
understated,  the  same  reason  probably  operating  in  KgaH  to  Uie 
under-valuation  of  improvements  as  tliat  whidi  led  to  the  under- 
valuation of  the  land  on  which  thoy  are  situated.  The  lower 
estimate  has,  however,  been  here  adopted. 


VALUE   OF   MISCELLANEOUS   PROPERTT. 

The  estimate  for  live  stock  includes  the  value  of  sheep,  homed  liv«  itook. 
cattle,  horses,  pigs,  and  other  clofises  of  stock,  it  l»cing  based  on 
the  market  values  of  the  animals  on  the  farms  and  stations. 

The  estimated  value  of  furniture  is  set  down  at  £10,563,000,  P«r«n*i  pro- 

perty,  indudlnf! 

which  is  not  more  than  12*5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  houses  :  household 
this  may,  perhape,  bo  considere<l  too  low  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  usual  in  England  to  estimate  the  value  of  furniture  nlouo 
at  half  the  value  of  the  houses  furnished.     Penional  property  has 
been  valued  at  j£4,574,000,  or  about  £4  per  inhabitant. 

The  estimate  for  machinery  and  implements  of  trade  includes  Michinery » 

*■  im|ilomuaU 

the  value  of  all  machinery  and  plant,  except  that  used  for  mining  trado. 
purposes.  The  value  of  the  implements  and  plant  used  in  the 
poKtoraJ,  agricultural,  and  dairy  industries  is  according  to  actual 
returns.  The  value  of  plant  used  in  the  manufactories  is  based  on 
the  schedules  annually  collected  in  regard  to  the  various  industries 
of  the  Colony. 

The  return  of  the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  circulation  and  Coin  nnd 

bullion. 

deposited  in  boukti,  is  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Sydney  Mint  and  the  sworn  returns  of  the  banks. 

Merchandise  represents  the  value  of  the  goods  and  stocks  of  all  Mwchandi», 
kinds,  whether  in  stores  or  shops,  or  at  the  place  of  production, 
and  amounts  in  value  to  XI5,585,000. 

The  shipping  has  been  valued  at  j£21  per  ton  for  steamers  and  j^'^'cJionj- 
j£6  per  ton  for  sailing  vessels.      These  averages  arc  somewhat 
lower  than  those  adopted  in  previous  estimates. 

The  value  of  the  mines  is  based  on  tlieir  present  market  value,  midm  and 

niintntf  plant. 

which  is  undoubtedly  depressed.  During  tlie  last  two  years,  the 
nominal  values  of  mining  property — chiefly  silver,  have  fallen  two- 
thirds,  so  that  the  figures  in  the  present  estimate  are  very  greatly 
reduced  com]>arctl  with  those  of  previous  ycon. 
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Value  of  luuiUel- 
pal  propert}'. 


Total  trcftUh  nf 
Nftw  South 


MUNICIPAL  PROPERTY. 
A  statement  of  the  wejiltli  of  the  Colony  would  not  Iw  complele 
■without  a  reference  to  the  i>roperty  of  the  various  local  govem- 
uicnt  ilistricts  or  muuicipuUtie^  Like  the  general  Government, 
tlie  iiiumcipalities  have  works  productive  of  revenue,  and  works 
which  are  only  indirectly  productive.  In  the  first  category  ara 
water-supply  works,  sewerage,  gas-works,  electric-lighting  plant, 
baths,  uiarkcta  and  saleyards,  wharves,  municipal  and  other  build- 
ings. The  value  of  property  of  thiti  kind  amounts  to  ;t2,765,200. 
Works  not  yielding  tlirect  revenue  aro  chiefly  made  roads  and 
bridges,  to  the  value  of  ^14, 285,100.  Municipalities  had  to  the 
crptHt  of  sinking  funds  for  payment  of  their  loans  the  sum  of 
XI62,700.  The  total  value  of  properties  of  municipalities  was 
therefore  X7,213,000,against  which  there  was  a  debt  of  Xi, 793,775. 

PUJiLIC,  MUNICIPAL,  AND  PRIVATE  WEALTH. 

In  an  earlier  chapter  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  public  resources 
of  the  Colony.  Adopting  the  figures  therein  given,  the  whole 
wealth  of  New  South  Wales  is  as  follows  : — 

Valne  of  public  estate £181.925.500 

„       mnnicipal  estttlo 7,213,000 

„      private  property 404,148,000 

Total  £503,286,500 

Against  this  total  must  1h^  placed  the  public  indebtedness  of 
£50,995,433,  of  which  .£40,472,000  is  held  by  persona  outside  the 
Colony  ;  the  municipal  indebtedness  of  £1,793,775,  of  which 
about  £1,128,800  is  held  in  London,  and  the  private  indebted- 
ness. Tlie  amount  of  tliia  last  item  is  somewhat  difiicidt  to 
determine.  The  total  amount  of  capital  imported  into  the  Colony 
can  be  estimated  with  some  exactness,  and  it  is  probable  that 
during  the  21  years  from  1871  to  1891  capital  to  the  amount  ol 
£49,902,000  was  introduced  into  the  Colony,  in  addition  to 
£38,961,000  obtained  by  the  general  tJovemmenL 
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IMPORTATION   OF   CAPITAL 


Monoy  has  been  freely  poured  into  New  South  Wales,  especially  Money  from 

ouuiuo  Invested 
l)y  British  investors.     During  the  21  years  M-hich  have  elapsed  inCoiony 

since  1871  the  Government  have  been  entrusted  with  X38,961,000, 

the  proceeds  of  loans  raisoil  for  tho  prosecution  of  public  works ; 

£22,646,000   represont^i   the   auiount   of   capital    introduced  by 

persons  who  have  come  to  the  Colony  and  made  it  their  home ; 

and  £27,256,000  is  the  probable  amount  of  other  capital  sent  for 

investment.     These  three  items  make  up  a  total  of  £88,863,000. 

Tliat  sum,  it  should  be  understood,  did  not  actually  reach  the 

Colony,  8ince  there  were  large  counter  payments  to  be  made  on 

account  of  the  earnings  of  capital  already  in  the  Colony,  and  the 

income  drawn  by  abeeutees,      Tlie  total  of  such  payments  was, 

(luring  the  21  years  referred  to,  £58,095,000,  so  that  the  actual 

capital  imported  was  £30,768,000. 


The  importation  of  capital  by  the  Government  has  already  iirporuuon 
been  dealt  with  at  lonjEjth  in  the  portion  of  this  volume  dealing 
with  loans,  and  detailed  reference  thereto  is  not  neede<l  here. 
The  import  of  capital  by  persons  who  have  taken  up  their  rcsi- 
flences  in  the  Colony  Las  avemged  somewhat  over  a  million  a 
year,  and  has  been  a  material  element  in  the  progress  of  the 
Colony,  OS  it  has  not  entailed  tlie  export  of  intei*eat  or  tho  repay- 
ment of  tho  principal.  The  capital  investi^'d  by  persons  not 
living  in  the  Colony  amounted  to  £27,256,000,  about  half  of 
which  (£13,000,000)  has  b<,*en  introduced  by  the  lejiding  banks, 
and  represents  tlieir  capital  with  the  deposits  received  in  Great 
Britain  and  employed  in  the  Colony.  Some  five  millions  represents 
the  capital  employed  by  other  investment  companies,  three 
millions  the  mining  capital,  which  of  course  does  not  include  any 
of  the  speculative  prices  paid  for  mining  shares,  but  the  capital 
actually  brought  to  the  Colony,  while  some  £6,250,000  represents 
the  miscellaneous  investments,  to  a  large  extent  advances  on 
mortgages  and  investments  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Sydney. 
The  earnings  of  the  investments  included  in  this  category  amount 
to  £2,210,000  but  at  least  half  of  this  sum  represents  the  retumf 


ACCUMULATION. 


DeUilfi  or 
iDvestmetit 


from  iniuing,  chiefly  from  the  silver  fields  o£  Broken  Hill,  w^iidi 
are  almost  entirely  owned  outside  the  Colony. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  investinents  refeired  to 
above,  grouped  in  periods  of  five  years,  except  the  Lost  period, 
which  embraces  six  vears  : — 


CM-taU-. 

ian-76. 

ISTOai. 

ISSl-Sb. 

1S8M1. 

CiplUl  ImiKirted  by  tha  Go- 
Tflnnwnt    

2^.000 

2,782,000 
S4i,0O0» 

& 

S,700.000 

«,IIO.U00 

£ 

Utoas.noo 

12,376,000 

14GI4.000 

6,a96,0OO 
lt7U,000 

* 

OulUl  introduced  by  penoM 
ttktar  nptlwirreiMmoe 
In  the  Colony    

CMtel  iovMtMl  in  Ute  OokHiy 
by  pBTMoa  llringjkbroail . . 

Total  caplUl  Introduofld 

6,848,000 

13.OS8.000 

90,OO&.OOO 

n^ges.uoo 

».aBi,m 

*  Capital  vrtthdnwn. 

The  figures  just  given  do  not  cover  the  entire  oase.  British  money 
was  employed  m  the  Colony  prior  to  1871,  but  not  to  ojiy  luge 
extent,  although  no  inconsiderable  sum  was  invented  in  ptutonl 
properties,  espcioialiy  in  the  Rivorina  district,  by  persona  resitting 
in  other  Colonies,  chiefly  in  Victoria.  The  income  derivcx^  from 
the  inveatmeuts  last  mentiourti,  and  tht*  income  of  ahaentaM 
generally,  reach  some  X  1,200,000,  which,  capitalised  nt  5  per 
cent.,  amounts  to  £24,000,000.  The  import  of  money,  due  to 
the  increase  in  the  public  debt  from  1871  to  the  end  of  1891,  Las 
been  estimated  at  £38,D61,000,  but  the  actual  debt  owevl  outsidis 
the  Colony  was  £'16,472,000,  so  that  prauticoUy  the  <lebt  of  Naur 
South  Wales  to  persons  outside  its  boundaries  in  exoe»  of  tfa» 
value  of  property  outside  the  Colony  owned  by  New  South  WalM 
residents  is  as  follows  : — 

AmooBi,  InooMifc 

To  public  creditors     £46.472,000  £l,S2SijWJ0 

„  municipal  creditors ],12S,S00  50,500 

„  prir&te  creditors  and  absentees...      51/256,000  3,450,000 


£QS.d6e.30O 


£o,3a^«0O 


TOTAL  WEALTH  OF  THE   COLONT. 


Tha  anm  rwniired  to  meet  the  interest  on  inveBtiuents  in  New  Luvoimoont 

iiit«rwt> 
South  Wales,  viz.,  £5,326,800,  is  undoubtedly  very  large,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  jC4  lis.  'kI.  per  head  of  population.  A  consi- 
derable portion  of  this  is  really  not  a  burthen  on  the  population, 
being  the  result  of  antecedent  production.  Thus  the  mining 
industry  alone  pays  J£l, 300,000  as  profits  and  expenses  on  New 
South  Wales  mines  owned  out  of  the  Oolony  ;  but  as  the  income 
would  oease  if  the  mines  failed  to  be  productive,  this  payment 
stands  in  a  different  category  to  the  interest  on  public  debt,  for 
example.  Other  f>aymentB,  standing  on  much  the  Rame  footing  aa 
the  earnings  o£  mines,  amount  to  about  £1,150,000,  leaving  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  the  creditoi's  of  the  Colony,  irrespective 
of  production,  approximately  .£2,876,800. 

If  the  sums  ascertained  to  be  invested  in  the  Colony,  the  income 
from  which  is  drawn  by  persons  living  abroad,  be  dedoeted  from 
the  groBS  wealth,  the  following  results  will  be  shown  ; — 


Value  ol 

aroHTfthia. 

Owta, 

to  MtKUU 

noiMMideat. 

Net  woftlth. 

£ 

181,925.500 

7.2l3,0(Kt 

404,148.000 

£                      £ 
40,472,000     135,45^,500 

Municipal  property   „._. 

Private  property    

M  28,800         (),(l»4,200 
51.256,000    352.892,(K)0 

ToUl 

603,2tMt,500 

9H,8fi6,800 

4D4,42D,700 

In  the  foregoing  statement  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
amount  of  the  public  and  inunici[)al  debt  held  in  the  Colony, 
which  has  been  deducted  froni  the  gross  amount  to  obtain  the 
figures  in  the  second  column,  viz.,  owing  to  persona  non-rcaident. 


PROBATES. 

The  valae  of  the  estaUs  in  which  wills  were  proved  in  the  inmoMin 
Colony,  or  for  which  letters  of  adratuistration  were  gi-anU'd,  luw  deoMwd  per. 
increased  very  rapidly.     The  following  are  the  values  of  probatet 
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ACCUMULATION 


vkIuc 


SUmpdntieL 


and  letters  of  aclmmiatration  granted  for  1866  and  auboequent  I 
periods : — 


You. 

No.  o( 

Prob&tes  uid 

ruin  lit!  UtFR- 

»lon»-wllI 

Amotmt 
sworn  to. 

Xo.  of 

Lettenof 

AdininiMin- 

tlon. 

.Ancmnt 
sworn  to. 

Tote)  No. 
oCEmtM. 

ToUl 
Amount 
flwurntaL 

annexed. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1866 

266 

600,285 

160 

133.S50 

426 

633.544 

1871 

285 

49S.166 

190 

111.045 

475 

ti06.2l\ 

1878 

511 

1,677,972 

415 

223,189 

026 

1,901.161 

1831 

671 

2.nU,3(>5 

526 

307,818 

1.197 

2,319,123 

1882 

810 

3.586,554 

589 

681,528 

1,399 

4.168,0K> 

1883 

862 

3,528.602 

613 

688,029 

1.476 

4.116.631 

1884 

933 

3.(f42.709 

648 

605,543 

1.581 

4.248.a^ 

1885 

961 

3,721.8a'» 

659 

601.542 

1.620 

4.323.IU: 

1886 

1,026 

4,726,918 

706 

768,628 

1.732 

5.495.  .MO 

1887 

961 

3.(;2I.S74 

665 

641.426 

1.626 

4.26:),  300 

1888 

99S 

3.652,963 

067 

638.295 

1.6U5 

4,291. 258 

1860 

1,115 

4.317,734 

682 

473,611 

1,797 

4,791.345 

1890 

1,131 

6.605,545 

680 

992,677 

1,811 

7.528,122 

1801 

1,1S2 

4.734,228 

767 

722,668 

1,959 

5.456,7» 

Tvro  things  are  plainly  noticeable  from  tliis  table,  especially  if 
it  be  viewed  in  connection  with  the  subsequent  one,  viz,,  that  ibp 
number  of  persons  leaving  prnperty  shows  a  general  tendency  to 
increase  foster  than  the  population,  vhikt  the  average  vtdxxc  of 
estates  is  also  increasing.  Ttie  average  value  of  estates  in  the 
several  quinquennial  periods,  from  1867  to  1891,  wosasfonovs: — 


Averags. 

<^D(|uon- 

nUJ 

Period*. 

Ninnber  of 
WUIji  provod  or 
AdmliilKinktion* 

gTKIltcd. 

Proportion  of 
Kambnr  of     Pcraona  dyin^ 
OemUw.              who  left 
Property. 

Valneol 

Ert&tai  left  bjr 

Peraoni  with 

Property. 

VdaenT 

EateUmr 

DesllL 

1867-71 

1872-76 

438 

736 

1,102 
1.561 

1.772 

7.102 

9,139 

10,720 

13.831 

14,631 

PercsDt. 

6i6 

8  05 

10 '28 

U'29 

1211 

£ 
2,610 

£ 
91 

1877-SI 

'   " 

1882-86 
1887-91 

2,863     • 

2.973 

323 
360 

During  1875  the  stamp  duties  were  abolished,  and  were  not 
re-iirposed  till  1S81,  For  all  the  years  embraced  in  tlie  foregoing 
period  tlie  prolmtc  returns  are  incomplete  as  regards  the  amount 
sworn  to.  For  this  reason  the  average  value  of  estates  in  the 
periods  1S72-7G  and  1877-81  cannot  be  given  in  the  obore  tabic. 


WEALTH   ESTIMATED   FROM   PROBATES. 
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not  reliable. 


In  former  issues  of  thin  work  the  question  has  been  discuHsed  TaiiwofproUtw 
wliethcr  the  valuo  of  estatcfi  for  which  probates  or  letters  of  nitnintoof 
administration  were  granted  could  be  taken  as  a  basis  from  -which 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  community  could  be  determined.  The 
system  of  estimating  the  wealth  of  a  community  from  the  probate 
returns  assumes  that  the  average  amount  of  property  left  by  those 
who  die  in  any  year  is  equal  to  the  average  poBsessed  by  every 
member  of  the  population  ;  therefore  the  wealth  of  a  country  per 
inhabitant  in  any  given  year  is  found  by  dividing  the  sum  left  by 
persons  dying  in  that  year  by  the  number  of  deaths.  The  assump- 
tion u\K>n  which  this  method  of  estimating  is  Ifased  is  fallacious. 

Viewed  in  five-year  periods  these  extraordinary  variations,  such  eitimatw 
though  toned  down,  are  so  marked  as  to  quite  discredit  the 
estimates.  Tims,  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1871,  the 
apparent  total  wealth  was  43  millions,  while  for  the  five  years — 
1S87-9I,  this  value  was  385  millions,  a  nine-fold  increase  in 
twenty  years.  Again,  taking  the  individual  years  1890  and  1891, 
the  value  of  estates  per  death  in  the  former  year  was  £5'29j  or  a 
total  wealth  of  £593,464,000,  while  in  1891,  it  was  only  £335, 
or  a  total  of  £390,375,000.  The  falling-ofl*  in  the  wealth  of  the 
Colony,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  £203,089,000,  an  absurd 
reduction,  even  when  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  of  1891 
l>eing  a  year  of  pronouncoil  deprcHsion.  Such  extraordinary 
variations  give  ample  reason  for  viewing  with  distrust  conclusions 
based  on  the  prol>ate  i-eturna.  It  has  lieen  urged  that  these 
i-eturns  are  luw^fiil  in  detemuning  the  amount  of  wealth  belonging 
to  persona  re-aiding  in  a  coxintry  us  distinguished  from  the  wealth 
which  is  in  the  country  itJtelf.  Such  a  theory  is  base<l  on  a 
defective  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  probat<is  are 
granted.  So  for  tm  this  Oolony  is  concerned  the  prol>ates  show,  if 
anything,  about  the  amount  of  pi'0i>erty  within  the  C'olony  which 
belongs  to  the  estates  of  persons  whose  wills  have  been  pnived, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  place  where  such  persona  may  have 
resided  at  the  time  of  their  death, — and  should  correspond  with 
tlie  value  obtained  by  estimating  separately  all  the  elements  of 
wealth.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  value  of 
on  which  stamp  duties  were  actually  paid  during  the  years 
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TVTDE   DISTRIBUTION   OF   PROPERTT. 


Though  the  values  of  estates  as  declared  for  probate  purposes  Number  oi 
tnay  not  }>e  taken  as  giving  an  indication  of  the  absolute  wealth 
of  New  South  Wales,  tlie  number  of  estates  gives  some  indication 
of  the  distribution  of  thai  wealth.  The  average  number  of 
estates  on  which  staoip  duties  were  piiid  for  the  five  years  1887-91 
"was  1,689  per  annum,  and  the  avicrage  ralue  of  the  estates  was 
JC4,458,832,  or  a  value  per  estate  of  £5,640.  The  average  number 
of  persons-  who  died  during  each  year  of  the  same  period  was 
14,G31,  or  at  the  rate  of  13  66  to  every  1,000  of  the  mean  popula- 
tion. Presuming  that  wealth  is  distributed  among  the  living 
in  the  same  pro|>ortion  as  it  was  among  those  on  whose  estates 
stamp  duties  were  paid  in  relation  to  the  total  nunil>er  of 
the  dead,  there  would  have  been,  at  the  end  of  1891,  124,732  Vaiucoi 
persona  with  estates  under  £5,000,  5,416  with  property  between 
£5,000  and  £12,500.  2,230  who  were  worth  £l*j,500  id  £25,000, 
1,115  whose  wealth  was  between  £25,000  and  £50,000,  and 
1,075  who  enjoyed  estates  valued  at  over  £50,000.  This  would 
leave  about  1,030,800  people  whose  effects  wore,  so  to  speak,  of 
little  or  no  value,  consisting  mainly  of  personal  property — 
chiefly  furniture — which  is  rai-ely  made  the  subject  of  formal 
bequest.  Of  these  uiiprojKrtied  jiersons  the  majority  consisted 
of  women  imd  children.  Thus  the  number  of  male  persons 
below  21,  and  therefore  incapable  of  making  a  bequest,  was 
293,000,  and  of  women  and  female  children,  534,400,  or 
together  827,400.  These,  deducted  from  the  number  given 
above,  1,030,800,  would  leave  203,400  being  the  adalt  males 
who  do  not  pOBaen  property,  compared  with  134,500  who  are 
so  fortunata  In  detei'mining  these  figures,  the  fact  that  not  a 
few  wonKin  hohl  pro|>erty  has  not  lieon  taken  into  consideration, 
but  if  every  allowance  had  been  mode  on  this  score,  no 
apprecdalile  diHerencc   wonld    be  made   in    the   conchiaion    just 
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arrivetl   at.     The   foregoing   figures   show    that    something   like  J'^e  dtatribi 
40  per   cent,  of    the    adult  males    are    possessed  of  projierty 
which   ia  a    much    wider    distribution    than    obtains    in    older 
oountrieB* 


Liro  AMUrtaec 
builncas. 


ClualAeotion  of 

Aoninooo 

Offlooa. 


Aanirancc  funds 
iovoatvd. 


LIFE  ASSURANCK 
Under  the  terms  of  the  Census  and  Indostrial  Returns  Act, 
the  conipaniea  transHctiug  life  assumnce  business  in  the  Colony 
were  required  to  furnish  information  I'cgarding  their  businMB 
generally,  and  especially  as  carried  on  in  New  South  Wales. 
From  the  returns  it  is  found  that  tiiere  are  thirteen  olGces  tiuifc- 
acting  life  business  in  tlie  Colony.  Of  these  four  have  their  hetil 
offices  in  N"ew  South  Wales,  six  elsewhere  in  Australasia,  and 
thret*  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Several  British  couifkanies 
uniting  life  with  other  classes  of  assurance  have  local  brunches  or 
agencies,  but  none  of  these  companies  accept  life  riaka  in  the 
Colony,  and  returns  were  therefore  not  retjuinid  from  them.  The 
dates  to  which  accounts  have  been  rendered  are  not  in  all  instanwB 
identical,  as  the  expediency  of  adopting  in  each  instance  the 
annual  making-up  days  of  tlip  individual  oflices  has  been  recogniswl, 
with  a  viG(\v  to  the  avoidance  of  unnecessarily  burdensome  demands 
upon  their  clerical  stafiGa.  In  most  instances  the  returns  are  lo 
December  31,  1891.  Two  of  the  offices  are  proprietary,  juid  one, 
though  nominally  proprietary,  is  in  reality  mutual.  The  remainiug 
ten  offices  are  strictly  mutual.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
proprietary  offices  allow  a  considerable  proportion  of  profits 
earned  to  assurers  on  the  jjarticipating  scale,  and  all  offices  allow 
the  iLssured  the  option  of  joining  at  non-participatory  rates.  Tlie 
magnitude  of  the  interest  entrusted  to  the  companies  trading  iu 
the  Colony  will  be  readily  gathered  from  a  glance  At  the  following 
details  of  their  total  assets  : — 

t 

Loans  on  mortgage   33,3iM.4*7 

„       policies 4,106,S77 

,,       personal  estAte .„.., 4.928,715 

De1>enturc8,   Government   Seoarities,  State  and    Monidpal 

Stocks 36.7S8.S4H 

Stocks  and  sharoa 2,663,141 

FroehohU    IS.SOMM 

Leasehold  property  ,. I09,3M 

Cash  in  hand  and  on  deposit • ~  '■'.M,055 

Agency  balances  and  sundry  miscellaneous  items i.',  :<'!>,'J74 

£103,75»,7!» 

With  refjard  to  tlie  total  amount  invested  in  Government  and 

Municipal  securities,  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  tlie  suni  held 

in  New  vSouth  Wales  securities,  except  in  the  case  of  two  local 


DETAILS    OF   A8SUEANCB    BUSINESS. 


offices,  which  hold  debentures  to  the  value  of  i£371,d33  presumably 

8tock  of  the  above   class.     The   baliuice  inv<«t4-d   in  debenture 

stocks   of   other   colonies   amounts    to   only   X35.22*2    which    ia 

exclusive  of  Australasian  slocks,  if  any,  held  by  the   tliree  Nevr 

York   offices,   a  return   of  which  is   not  available.     The    tigurea 

taken  without  qualification    may  be  miHipading,   a.s   tlio  enormous 

busineas  of  the  American  compauiea,  taken  in  the  aggregate  quite 

overshadowa  that  of  local  offices.     Omitting,  therefore,  companies 

wboee  head-quarters  are  not  in  Australasia,  the  following  are  the 

oaseta,  arranged  in  the  categories  as  above  giveji  : — 

£ 

Loans  on  mort|i;age 9,65.'3/2*25 

Loans  ou  poUciea « 2,853,688 

loan*  ou  pertoual  eetato 108,463 

Oovemment seounties,  debentures,  bonds,  stocks,  shares,  fta...  4^9,013 

Freeholds 1,741,102 

l>cMchold  property  109,394 

Cash  in  hand  and  on  deposit 8:{8,227 

Agency  balaucea  and  «iui(hry  miacvlUueous  items 474,29^1 


rsncu  bi 


£16,239.365 
The  following  table  will  show  the  average  amount  nf  assurance  DctaiUof 
per  policy,  the  ratio  of  assets  to  total  amount  a-ssui-ed,  and  that 
of  expenses  to  income  of  the  eleven  ordinary  companies  of  this 
Colony,  the  Oovemment  life  office  of  New  Zt'Aland,  the  assurance 
companies  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  United  States 
(SUto  of  New  York)  :— 


Conotnr. 

Afcnc* 
wnountof 
AMUimaoB 
porpoBcy. 

lutiDor 
Amtoto 
•moant 
amand. 

lUtlo  of  EYpWlMiU 

ToprsnUmn 
Inooaie- 

lucomo. 

Kew  South  WalM.,..". 

£ 
333 
240 

.4fi7 
652 

Percent. 
21-12 
2S-70 
44-2» 
21-21 

Per  oent. 
23-91 
24-29 
1430 
26-04 

Percent. 
16-23 

United  Kingdom  

United  SUt««  (New  York  only) 

9-20 
20-97 

Owing  to  the  enormous  labour  which  would  be  caused  to  the 
companies  by  requiring  them  to  separate  their  New  South  Wales 
business  in  every  jiarticular  from  their  total  business,  as  well  as  the 
]>robabIe  inaccuracy  of  the  returns  when  obtained,  the  investiga- 
tion was  refltrict-o<l  in  this  respect  to  particulars  of  policies  issued  „  . 
AJid  ill  force.     Tlie  following  is  a  stateaae&t  -ol  the  policies  issued,  poiiciu*. 


ACOTrMTTXATION. 


TdAwMrI 


dificontmu«d,  and  existing  at  the  dates  of  making  up  retunu^  and 
rA^TB  to  busiuees  effected  in  l^ew  South  Wales  only  : — 


FoHuies  in  force  at  liet^inniug  of  year. 
Policit!tt  issued  during  tlie  year  


Policies  discontinued  during  the  year 
Total  policies  in  force  at  end  of  year. 


No. 


1V}U1.< 


ml 


90.290 
46^510 


]4o,806 

27.427 


118.373 


22,167«9o9 
3,653,729 


25,821,688 
2,650.871 


»23,361.817 


£ 
783,7«7 
132.799 


9I6.0H 

M.8G6 


821.730 


*  And  annuttlfls,  SS»MIS  pot  winmiL 

Three  oonipaniea  transact  what  in  termed  industrial  bmuMn.  % 
clasR  of  aBsurance  differing  very  matorially  in  its  principles  and 
methods  from  ordinary  life  businesa  Omitting  the  bnsinee  df 
thofM*  companies  in  wliich  no  systematic  separation  has  been  made 
of  industrial  from  ordinary  assurance,  the  following  llgnret  U9 
obtained : — 


Policies  in  force  at  beginning  of  year... 
Pobeies  issn«d  daring  the  year  ., 


Policies  discontinued  during  the  year 
Total  policies  in  foirce  at  end  of  year... 


Ka 


62,013 
9,106 


71,U8 
5.377 


65,741 


Totvl  amennt 


£ 

21,224.748 
2,663.839 


23,888,587 
1.970,124 


21,018,463 


£ 

7^151 
95.73i 


837,876 
72.3tt 


765.511 


Avence  so 
of  poQciei. 


amount      ^^Vom  the  foregoing  it  '\rill  appear  that  the  &' 

assured  per  policy  in  New  South  Wales  is  j£333.  From  otb«r 
atatemente  the  average  amount  assured  for  the  wholi?  businetfof 
the  coinpanira  (omitting  the  industrial  section)  ia  ^517.  It  k, 
however,  necessary  to  observe  that  in  the  instance  of  two  H^* 
York  ofUces  the  term  "  whole  business  **  has  been  used  aa  i^ipljnf 
to  Australasian  policies  only,  so  tliat  to  this  extent  the  averi^ 
drawn  may  be  regarded  as  open  to  partial  error. 


POLICIES  DISCONTINUED. 


With  regard  to  the  average  amount  assured  per  poUcy  the 
foUowini;  informataon  has  been  oompiled,  based  on  the  latest 
available  returns.  The  figures  relating  to  New  Zealand  refer  to 
the  whole  of  the  companies  operating  in  that  Colony,  and  not  to 
the  Government  Office  only,  as  in  a  previous  table  : — 


Country. 

AniitmlaifiM 

Averui!  anjount 
aMovcdpar  poHqy. 
£ 
Qflfi 

New  South  Wales 

333 

Victoria    , 

273 

Qaeenslaad '. 

359 
263 

Wertflm  AiiatrftUa 

3S3 

Tannania 

278 

285 

UdiIwiI  Kingdom    

437 

United  States  (New  York  only) 

552 

Canada 

864 

The  figures  relating  to  policies  discontinued  during  the  year  arc  Policies  ditcon- 

tlouod. 
interesting.     They  refer  to  New  South  "Wales  business  only  and 

include  the  industrial  section : — 


PoBcIm  dis- 
continued. 

Total  anwoat 

lanirod. 

■Aimtial 

premium. 

By  death  or  maturity    

1.187 
38 

26,202 

£ 

297. 1T7 
22,794 

2,232,886 

£ 
11.918 

,,   BulNstitution 

1.220 

,,    iarrander,  lai»e  or  other  causeB  ... 

81.444 

27,427 

2,552,857 

94,582 

The  lupBes  are  largely  amongst  industrial  oompanie!!  whlcbi  here 
AS  elsewhere,  expect  a  high  por-contnge.  Excludin<^  the  three 
partially  industrial  coiu]ianies,  the  figures  would  show  thusr— 


TttHelwdi*. 
ooattauNd. 

Total  mnumnt 
■Hurcd. 

Annual 

premium. 

By  death  or  maturity    , . 

795 

38 

4,544 

280.431 

22,794 

1.663,806 

11,40-1 

,,    Bubatitution  

1,220 

„    surroaderi  l^»a  or  other  causea  ... 

00^496 

5,377 

1,903,111 

72.060 

688 


ACCUatUJLATION. 


)ft  Ufa  The  progress  of  life  compames  since  their  commenciug  bovnes 
also  shows  interesting  features.  The  statement  which  i&  nov 
given  refers  only  to  New  South  Wuleti,  and  givus  the  total  number 
of  policies  issued,  with  premiums  thereon,  the  total  disconUnaai 
the  total  existing,  and  the  annual  takings  from  the  two  nuua 
8OU1-C0S  of  income.,  if.,  premiums  and  interest.  The  figures  giren 
relate  to  10  offices,  and  exclude  these  doing  partially  induBtriAl 
bfuaineea : — 


Mo. 

ToUluutmnt 
umred. 

"^ 

Policies  issaed 

124,447 

58.706 

£ 
40,827,885 
18,909,422 

I,470,» 
704.  ASS 

„      diBcontiDued .* 

Policies  in  foroo 

65,741 

21.018,463 

766,511 

The  following  enumeration  indicates   the  income  and  outgo  <Jt 
the  1 3  offices  from  all  sources,  industrial  buainetjs  included  : — 

IXOOICK. 

Prciniunis — 

Renewl £I5,in5,7Ji6 

Now    5.060,491 

Undivided 10,807 


PurohftM  of  aunuitiet 

Int«rMt 

Increase  in  value  of  investmenta 
Otlier  revenue  


OUTOO. 

Claims — 

Assurance  pohcies    £6,811,704 

Annuities  410.316 

Bonustts  paid  in  cash    1,297,338 


Surrenders  of  pcilicics 

Dividends  to  shareholflerB 

Expenses  of  management — 

Commission  on  new  business. 

„  reuowaU 

y,  unseparated  . 


£20.307.054 

020,324 

4,?27,93r> 

133,534 

2d5.94« 


£8,519,358 

2,456.730 

3,5G4 


£26,014.79) 


Other  expenses 


£641,414 
345.704 

1.702,927 

2.690.O4r. 
•J,225,153 


Oovornmont  taxes  and  license  fees  , 

Depreciation  in  investments  and  securities 
Miscellaneous  outlay  , , 


£4,915.198 

206.645 

400.756 

24,433 


£16,534.^4 


STANDARD   WEIGHT   OP   COINS. 


There  is  a  remarkable  range  in  the  cost  nt  which  businesa  has  Cot  or  Avnt- 
been  obtained  by  the  vanous  companies.  Tlie  proportion  of 
«x])cnsc«  of  management  to  premium  income  ranges  between  the 
extremes  of  13*73  and  80-05  per  cent.  Excluding  two  offices 
which  have  not  separated  induatriul  from  ordinary  assurance-s,  and 
including  one  |>artLaUy  industrial  office  which  as  reganls  "  income" 
and  "outgo"  has  divided  tliese  sections,  the  proportion  of  expenses 
of  management!^  commissions  included,  to  whole  premium  income, 
averages  in  the  case  of  the  1 1  offices  to  23'913.  From  thin  calcula- 
tion revenue  derived  from  the  purchase  price  of  annuities  lias  been 
excluded  and  2  per  cent,  of  annuity  income  allowed  as  a  deduction 
from  the  expenses  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  conducting  the 
annuity  work. 

CURRENCY. 
The  coins  circulating  in   Australasia  arc  those  of  the  United  Coin*  of  ra 
Kingdom.     Gold  is  the  standard,   the  hilver  and  copper  current  currciu. 
are  more  projterly  tokens  than  coins.     Gold  coins  are  legal  tejtder 
to  any  amount,  silver  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  forty  shilluigs, 
and  bronze  for  one  shilling.     The  standard  weight  and  fineness  of  BiandarJ  wdgi 
each  coin  are  given  below.    The  least  current  weight  of  a  sovereign 
is  122'5  Imjierial  grains,  and  of  a  half-sovereign  61 '125  grains  :— 
Coins  in  circulation. 


DaDomliMitlon  of  OHb. 


Sundunf  Waight 


SUmlArd  FlMMiiL 


Gold 


Silver  ... 


J  Sovereign 

\  Half-aovereign.... 


Crown  

Double  Florin. 
Hali-croivn  .... 

Florin 

ShiUing 

•Sixpence 

.Threepence.... 


'*™"^'-  {  Halfpenny 


2x 


Imperial  gT»In«. 

123-27447 
61-63723 

436-30353 

349-09090 

218-18181 

174-54545 

87-27272 

43-63636 

21'8181S 

14583333 

87-30000 


Eleven- twelfth  8     line    gold, 

one-twelfth  alloy,  or  deci- 
mal finenesa  '91666. 


Thirty -seven- fortieths  fine 
■ilver,  three -fortieths  alloy, 
or  decimal  fineness  *92o. 


Mixod    metal,    copjier, 
and  xtnc> 


tin, 


ACCTJMTJLATION, 


Coin*  struck  at 
Sydney  Mint. 


Gold  coins  are  the  only  ones  stinick  at  the  Sydney  MiAt,  tbon^Q 
silver  and  bronze  of  Knglish  coinage  are  alsio  issuocl.  TTrgCitiiliiwi 
have  been  entered  into  with  the  Iinperitd  authorities  toaeomtb 
right  of  coining  silver  as  well  as  gold,  and  the  Ooventanditf 


New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  both  pressing   their  rhiw. 
which  will  most  probably  be  allowed,  but  as  silver   is  merely* 
token  and  not  a  legal  tender  coin,   the  value  of  the  ooims«mmd  * 
possibly  much  over-rated. 

Wcisht  of  gold        The  weight  of  gold  sent  for  coinage  from  the  first  opemng  of  tk 

"**"*****             Mint  on  the  14th  May,  1855,  to  the  end  of  1891,  was  18,705,25S 

oz.,   valued  at  X70,337,829  ;  of  tins  quantity  New  South  Wthi 

produced  only  7,558,815  O7.,of  thevalue  of  £28,760,081,  the  amoiW 

from  each  colony  being  : — 

Colony  where  gold  fnu  praUnoed. 

W<il|rlit. 

VWOL 

New  South  Wales 

or, 

7,558,815 

7,105,130 

2,249,WO 

1,442,303 

74,847 

11.805 

18,398 

S43.020 

£ 

2.S  760.081 

25,4&8,M4 

8.S80.Qn 

5,921,957 

966,797 

41.817 

948,_ 

QuGduland 

New  Zeahmd   , 

Victorift  

Sttuth  Australia  „ « 

Otiicr  ooontriefi 

Old  coin    

Total 

18.705,258 

70,337.829     M 

The  foregoing  figures  are  to  the  close  of  1891 — in  1892,  up  U* 
the  30th  September,  589,728  oz.,  valued  at  £2,088,705,  weir  re- 
ceived by  the  Sydney  Mint,  so  that  the  total  to  the  date  meni 
was  19,294,986  oz.,  valued  at  £72,426,534. 


GOLD  ISSUED   FROM  THE   MINT. 


The  creater  port  of  tlie  ffold  woo  in  New  South  Wales  and  Vew  Houth 

*  *^  °  ^^'aJc^  and 

Qiieen»laml,  and  also  part  of  the  produce  of  New  Zealand  and  ^uo^tiiOand  t^oidj 
South  Australia,  oomes  to  Sydney  for  coinage  ;  but  by  far  the  Sydnojr. 
larger  portion  of  the  gold  of  the  colonies  last-uientioneil,  an  well 
as  of  the  other  colonies  of  the  group,  goea  to  Melbourne.  Tlio 
total  valae  of  gold  raisod  in  Australojsia  to  the  end  of  1891 
amounted  to  X348,246,119,  of  which  £70,337,829,  equivalent  to 
20-2  i>er  cent,  passed  througli  the  Mint  of  this  Colony.  The 
value  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  issued  up  to  the  end  of  1891,  was 
X70,141,468,  of  which  £67,199,000  worth  of  gold  was  converted 
into  coin,  the  value  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  being : — 


Ytu. 

flovereifiu. 

Balf- 

ToUJ. 

1855  to  1880 
1881 

18M 

£ 
43,332,500 
1.360,000 
1.298,000 
1.108,000 
l,59ii,000 
1.486,000 
1,667,000 
•2.002,000 
2,187,000 
3.362,000 
2  808  000 

£ 
2,113,500 

31,000 

26,000 

110.000 

£ 
45,446,000 

l,31t|,000 
1,324.000 
1,2)8,000 
1,596,0**0 
1,486,000 
1,708.000 
2,069.000 
2,187,000 

1885 

1886 

1887 
1868 

41.000 
67.000 

1881 

1810 

32,000 

3.204,000 

2.808,000 

1881 

2,596.000 

77,000 

2.673.(100 

Total  

64,70l,50(>                 2.4fl7.500 

67,199,000 

Bronze  coin  was  first  issued  from  the  Mint  in  1868,  and  silver  Bronxeanai 

coin  Lanicd  li}- 

coin  in  1879.     The  respective  value  of  each  to  the  close  of  the  Miut. 
-  year  1891    being  :— Bronze.  X36,000 ;    silver,    £413,550.      The 


692 


ACCUMULATION. 


flilTer  ootn 
wiihdnwn. 


Cbln  hold 

by  tMDlU. 


amount  of  oach  particular  currency  issued  to  the  end  of  1891 
shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Silver  Colo. 

J 

Twr. 

HkU- 

■nd 
orowiu. 

FlorlnB. 

ShllUnini. 

BtX- 
pencm. 

Thm. 

ItotaL 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

166S  to  1880 

28,300 

22.400 

23,900 

5,900 

7,800 

88.300 

U;!* 

1»81 

u.eoo 

10,600 

12.000 

3.fM)0 

2,700 

43,500 

:iit 

1882 

12.100 

11.300 

13,'BOO 

1,300 

4.000 

42.000 

i» 

1883 

n,K)0 

9,300 

13.000 

2.400 

3.700 

39,000 

l.«5. 

1884 

15.000 

11.800 

11,300 

4,300 

3.800 

46,200 

!.:» 

1885 

U.IOO 

7.200 

12,450 

5.55(1 

7,600 

43,900 

5.415 

18S6 

2,600 

200 

5.500 

1,450 

7,660 

17,400 

urn 

1887 

2,375 

700 

1.850 

500 

690 

0,115 

m 

1888 

U425 

900 

3,250 

3.100 

2,610 

11,285 

i.« 

1S89 

7.800 

4,00() 

3.000 

2.700 

3.W5 

22,375 

itJ* 

1890 

7,S00 

8.6O0 

9.200 

4.500 

5.375 

35,175 

!*«• 

1801 

2.000 

1,800 

4,100 

5.100 

4,200 

17.900 

K» 

ToUl...  £ 

1 116,000 

88,800 

111,250 

40.400 

54.100 

413.550 

u,m 

The  amount  of  silver  coin  withdrawn  from  circala.tioia  txxm 
1873,  when  the  Mint  Hrst  received  worn  coin,  until  1891^  vuftf 
the  nominal  value  of  Xli;l,079.  The  actual  weight  after  mcltiffj 
was  383,410  oz.,  and  the  corresponding  weight  of  new  coi 
would  be  440,288  oz.  The  loea  while  the  coins  were  in  01 
tion  was  therefore  56,678  oz.,  the  average  loss  being  12*9 
cent 


3iMCL 


The  amount  of  coin  held  by  the  banks,  and  in  circulation,  *■ 
smaller  during  1891  than  in  the  threo  previous  years,  thougl),  v 


STOCK   OP   GOLD   AND   SILVER, 


compared  with  the  populntion,  the  total  has  not  varied  greatly  for 
some  yeara,  1891  perh&]>s  being  an  exception,  as  will  he  seen  fi*om 
the  following  table  : — 


I 


Year. 

OtinlnDuU. 

Awrare. 
p«r  bold. 

Coin  In 
private  huds. 

Avenge, 
fwrlund. 

Total  \n  Buiki 
wid  in 

|iriMit«hftiids. 

Aveniifl. 
per  hoM). 

£ 

£  a. 

i 

£ 

£   •.    d. 

£ 

£    1.   d. 

1860 

1.490^561 

4    7 

0 

1,456,062 

4    r>   0 

2.946.613 

8  12    0 

1865 

1.228»4A0 

S    I 

5 

1,781.073 

4     9     1 

3,009.623 

7  10    6 

1870 

1,358,842 

2  15 

2 

1.960.344 

4    0    0 

3.313,186 

6  15    2 

1875 

2.920.608 

4  14 

6 

2.179.326 

4     1     6 

4.705.0^4 

8  16    0 

1880 

3,G37t.'Mt8 

4  17 

3 

2,605,370 

3    9    8 

6,242.9:*S 

8     6  11 

1881 

2.8S6.81N> 

3  13 

10 

3.101,397 

3  19    7 

5,9i»0.287 

7  13    5 

1882 

2.672.709 

3    5 

7 

3.128,415 

3  16    11 

5,801.214 

7    2    4 

188.1 

2.861.960 

3    6 

6 

2,989.137 

3    9    6 

5,861.117 

6  IP  10 

1884 

3.863.873 

4    5 

4 

2,986,744 

3    6    0 

6,852.617 

7  11     4 

1885 

4.069.S40 

4    5 

8 

3.250,082 

3     8    5 

7.319.922 

7  14    1 

1886 

4.439.742 

4    9 

9 

3.361.901 

3    7  11 

7.801.646 

7  17    8 

1887 

5.10H.006 

5    0 

2 

3.745.980 

3  13    5 

8,854,976 

8  13    7 

1888 

fi.060,759 

4  16 

3 

3.936.589 

3  14  11 

8,997.348 

8  11     2 

1889 

5.161.011 

4  15 

5 

3,874.058 

3  a    8 

9,035.009 

8    7     1 

1890 

5.810.568 

5    3 

7 

3.915,260 

3    9    9 

9,726.828 

8  13    4 

1891 

4,861,310 

4    3 

6 

4.012,493 

3    8  10 

8.8-/3.803 

7  12    3 

The  stock  of  cold  and  silver  in  |)nvate  hands,  in  relation  to  the  stock  of  goM 
*  .  widsilvcf. 

population,  showed  a  slight  decrease  during  1891  compared  with  the 

previous  year ;  there  is  evidently  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  quantity 

of  coin  needed  for  the  ordinary  business  of  exchange.     The  spread 

of  the  banking  system  is  genL*rally  attended  with  a  diminution  of 

the  amount  of  coin  required   for  the   use  of  busine&s,   and  tho 

ilecreaso  in  the  supply  of  coin  per  head  points  to  the  extension  of 

banking  facilities.      The  quantity   of   coin   in    the   Colony   both 

reserved  in  banks  and  in  circulation  amounts  to  about  £7  12s.  3d. 

per  head,  a  larger  sum  than  in  any  other  country  except  France ; 

if,  however,  a  comparison  be  made  of   the  quantity  of  currency, 

apart  from  bank  reserves,  Imt  including  paper  money,  New  South 

Wales  is  exceeded  by  France.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  tho  AmomitoC 

United  States.     Tho  following  table  shows  Uie  total  amount  of  """'"'3'' 

circulation  and  the  average  per  inhabitant  in  some  of  the  principal 

countries.     The  extraordinary  variations  in  the  requireiueats  arise 


M 


ACCUMULATION. 


from  the  diverse  modes  of  trauHaoting  business  which  obtain,  *ni 
the  poverty  o£  some  of  the  ooantriea  eDiimerated  : — 


AcUvo  OurreDcgr. 


Ccnufcry. 


Ooln. 


P^MT, 


TotaL 


rmt^ 


Great  BritaiD 

France 

Germany 


Amteia   ... — .»-.» 

lUW -.. 

SwUn  ».....» 

HoUand    . 

Beljgpnfn 

Switserland 

Unitefl  Statoft 

Canada 

Indm 

Capo  Colony  

Kflw  South  Walae. 


90,000.000 
227,000.000 
109,000.000 

20.000.000 

5.rp00.ooo 

111.000.000 
33.5(»0,000 

7,400.000 
17,600.000 

2, 100,000 
103.700.000 

2.(RK).000 
168.000.000 

5.M»(),000 

4.012.000 


£ 

39.000,000 

llfi.000,000 

71.000.000 

123.U0O.O00 

"6,000.000 

57.00I».IK)0 

30.1)00,000 

17,000.000 

15.000.000 

6.000.000 

206.000,000 

6,(X)0,000 

V>,000,000 

1,000.0(10 

1.788,000 


£ 

135,OOf).000 
342,000.000 
179,000,000 

us.ooo.ooo 

81.500,000 
70.000,000 

(W.50<t.(XK) 
'24  nut  iMwi 


40i,7UO,(J4A) 
S,G0O,000 

lS0.(K)O,000 
0,400.000 
5301,000 


£  L  d. 
3  10   B 
8  16 
3  U 
1  U 
0 
10 
12 
8    I 
5  10 
U  0 
8  4 


1  15 
0  17 
4   e 

4 
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Import  ukI 
«Jtport  of  OoliL 


Prodoetmthc 

tanrot 

exporten. 


MOVKMENTS  OF  OOLD. 
Since  tho  discovery  of  gold  in  the  year  1851  large  quantilief 
of  that  metal — in  the  form  of  coin  aa  well  as  bullioa — hart 
been  exported  from  the  Australasian  Coloniea  every  year.  Tli« 
returns  of  gold  imported  and  exported  from  each  of  the  Colonial, 
calculated  for  ten-year  periods  from  tlio  year  1851  to  the  end  of 
1S91,  are  given  herewith.  Tho  tables  also  show  the  amount  bjr 
which  tho  exports  have  exceeded  the  imports  in  the  varioai 
Oolonies,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tho  largest  exporters  of  gold,  it  will  be  found,  are  the  larglMt 
producors,  as  Victoria,  New  Zealand,  and  Queensland.  Ite 
other  Colonies  now  produce  very  little  more  than  anffioes  to  nwi* 
their  local  reqnirementa.  The  returns  of  the  gold  imports  aad 
exports  for  New  South  Wales,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  swoUn 
by  large  quantities  of  Queensland  gold,  which  is  strnply-  sent  to 
Sydney  to  be  minted,  and  then  exported  in  the  ahape  oC 
Tho  movements  for  each  colony  were  : — 


IMPORTS  AKD  EXPOBTO  OF   GOLD 


i 


I 


of  9* 


^  1 

2       8 

a     ■** 


S    S     5 

^    I   i 


3 


6   i   I 

M  §   I" 


s  g 
i  i 

«     a 


sag 

kS  l»  M 

2     I     S 


3     I     § 


2    s 

s    § 
a     sf 


I    8 


S     g 


tf    s     - 


s     « 


of 


■*     I     ^ 


§     § 

9f 


§   §   § 

2"     3     ar, 


§      3 


§      § 


to         ^ 


§    a 


69^ 


OevMoiiDf 
bankUif  lotfUop 


Returns  ^t^- 
furuishod. 


Colony. 


New  South  Wa)r«. 

Victoria   

Queensland 

South  Anstrmlift    . 
WMteni  AustmUb 

TUIBMliA      

New  Zealand 


Total  exccn  of  exports 
Avenge  per  annum  .. 


Tlio  excess  of  exports  of  gold  for  eack  colony  during  each  of 
the  periods  shown  was  an  follows  : — 


isfti-ao. 


£ 

8,537,007 
B6,343,1M 


1.900,0&S 


84.1,090 

46,UH1 


07,47«HW 


9.747.Z17 


£ 

ia,e&«.ftGO 

0%O0O,(Ai 
1,708.676 

19.M0 

•4t,fi7n 

2II.S!M,b£2 


(►7.CIU.4T2 


0.791,147 


66.187.S93 


B.613,72U 


7ja9,27t 


ExcawoT  tmpOTta. 


BANKING, 


The  laws  relating  to  banks  and  banking  at  present  in  force  are 
Rusce]>tible  of  great  improvement ;  and  the  i-ocent  failure  of 
many  monetary  institutions  posing  as  banks  has  directed 
attention  to  the  strong  necessity  for  entirely  revising  the  con- 
ditions under  which  deposits  may  be  taken  fi-om  the  general 
]>ublic. 

AW  institutions  transacting  the  business  of  banking  ftra^^^f 
quired  by  law  to  furnish  (juarterly  statements  of  their  ftflHi 
and  liabilities  in  a  specified  forat,  and  from  these  statements  tbd 
tables  in  this  cliapter  relating  to  years  previous  to  1891  have  been 
compiled.  The  returns  furnished  by  the  banks,  though  in  cora- 
]»liance  with  the  laws  of  the  Colony,  are  by  no  means  so  satis- 
factory as  could  bo  desired,  being  somewhat  out  of  date,  and 
cannot  be  tftken  without  question  as  indicating  the  stability  or 
otherwise  of  the  banks,  for  an  institution  may  show,  na  did  tho 
old  Oriental  Bank  Corporation,  a  large  surplus  of  assets  over 
liabilities  in  thfi  colonies,  and  yet  be  on  tho  brink  of  insolvency 
by  reason  of  its  operations  elsewhere.  Other  defects  in  th* 
returns  will  be  pointed  out  when  the  figures  are  being  specificAlly 
dealt  with.  Tlie  information  obtained  under  the  authority  of 
the  Census  and  Industrial  Returns  Act  is  of  a  very  diffenrtit 
character,  and  may  be  taken  as  actually  illustrating  the  position 
of  the  chartered  banks  during  the  lirst  half  of  the  year  1892. 


CAPITAL   AND  PROFITS  OF   BANKS, 


Of  the  fourteoii  banks  of  issue  oporating  in  New  South  Wales,  Banks  a^nt 
four  have  their  heaU  offices  in  Sydney,  three  in  Melbourne,  one  in 
Brisbane,  one   in  Townaville,  and   five  in   London.     Of  the  four 
local  banks,  three  have  branches  outside  Is  cw  South  Wales,  and 
the  fourth  confines  its  operations  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony. 

The  nominal  capital  of  tlieao  banks  amounts  to  £27,100,000,  NominBi 
and  the  subscribed  capital  to  £19,182,660.  The  paid-up  capital  is 
£12,383,627,  and  the  reserved  profits  amount  to  £7,574,400, 
making  the  total  of  shareholders'  capital  £19,958,027.  The  use 
of  this  large  sum,  however,  is  not  confine*!  to  New  South  Wales, 
Kome  £5,512,671  being  iaveste<l  in  the  other  colonies  or  retained 
in  London,  leaving  the  actual  sum  invested  in  tlie  Colony 
£14,445,356. 

The  capital,  profits,  and  other  information  i-egarding  each  bank 
of  issue  operating  in  the  Colony  will  be  found  hereunder: — 


BukB. 


Head  Office  in   New  South 

WftlM- 

New  South  Walea 

Commercial  of  Sydney 

Aufltrnliau  Joint  Stock. 

City 

Head  Office  in  Victori* — 

ComnKTcial  of  AuAtralia  . 

Federal 

Xatioiiftl  of  AoRtraljuRA  ... 
Head  Otllco  in  Queensland — 

Qncenslaail  Kfttinnal    

North  Queenslaud 

Head  Office  in  London — 

AustraUaia 

Union  of  Australasia    

London  Chartered  of  Aub* 
tralia 

KngliAh,  Scottish,  And  Aa»- 
tralian  Chartered 

New  Zealand 


Total £ 


CmulUl 
psia  up. 


LkbtUtyon 
Shares. 


B»tB 

per  cent 

or 

Annuo] 

DlvldeutL 


Rewrro 
Fund  uid 
Uodivldnl 

Profits 

st  tiiuo  oi 

derlsrinic  Isst 

mvklent). 


1,250.000 
OOO.OOO 

7iH,:m 

280.000 

1,200,000 

400,000 

1.000.000 

800.000 
2411.233 

1.600,000 
1.500,000 

1,000.000 

900,000 
(100.000 


12.3a3.0'27 


£ 

£ 

1.2.JO.0O0 
600,000 
860.926 
720,000 

15 
10 

1.720.000 

400.000 

1,500.000 

m 

0 

15 

800.000 
250.767 

10 
5 

1.600.000 
3.000,000 

12J 

12 

1,000,000 

8 

000.000 
1.600.000 

8 

16.101.693 

12-6  1 

980,000 
831,068 
517,660 
188,975 

1,104,131 

125.000 
670.000 

500.480 
3,000 

800,000 
1,101,050 

320.000 

353,030 
20,000 


7.574.400 


DiTidcTuk. 


EnormouR 
tlovcloiimcnt  of 
banking. 


Extent  oC 
oponitlon*. 


The  cHvidentlH  Rhown  in  the  foregoing  table  lunoanted,  duriiig 
the  year,  to  £1,564,100.  This  large  sum  was  not,  however,  all 
earned  ia  New  Houth  Wales,  as,  of  the  total  capital,  otilj- 
£14,445,356  was  employed  in  the  Colony,  and  probably  ear^d_ 
£665,877. 

Considering  tho  population  of  Uiese  colonies  the  banking  open- 
tions  (if  Auijtnilasia  liave  attained  enormous  developmoDt.  The 
following  table  from  Alulhall's  Dictionary  shows  the  capit&l 
employed  in  banking,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  in  some  of  the 
jirincipal  countries.  The  figures  regarding  Australasia  are  far 
1892 :— 


Countrjr. 

Hinino  £. 

Ammnt 

puii<ipc«»tta 

Dwovlfta 

IMiL 

InfaJSteL 

Uniifld  Kingdoin  ,,_. 

284 

140 

85 

42 

45 

25 

31 

6 

U 

14 

9 

5 

2 

5 

3 

12 

3 

270 

13 

25 

1 

636 

128 

146 

61 

102 

83 

1« 

4 

19 

6 

15 

1 

21 

12 

7 

17 

5 

760 

27 

112 

910 

2«8 

231 

106 

147 

108 

47 

10 

30 

SO 

24 

6 

23 

17 

D 

2» 

8 

i.oao 

40 
137 

£ 
24 

Frooce , ...„.«. 

Gernuujy     ,„... ...,. 

Ruflfiia  , . . , 

« 
5 
1 

Austria    , 

Italy    

Spahi   „. 

Portugal  

Bolgiaro  »» ^.»». 

HoUiuid  „.. 

Sweden    « 

Norway .«..*,■« 

Duuiuark 

IS 

Switzerland    „ 

Gape  Colony   „ ,.,.... 

Argcntiiifk  « „.,^ 

Uruguay 

12 

United  .SUtee ^... 

Canada „ 

AuAtralaj^in  ,. .              ,.  ,, 

16 

8 

3ft 

The  magnitude  of  the  operations  of  these  institutions  may  Ire 
gathered  from  tho  following  statement,  which  Ahows  the  aggregkle 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  fourteen  1>ank»  immed  in  the  previoiu 
table,  and  which  are  according  to  tho  swoni  returns  under  lh0 
afoi^meutioned  Act.      With   one   exception,   the  acoouuts    are 


ASSETS   AKD    LIABtLITTES   OF    BANKS 


brought  up  to  the  yew  1892,     TJie  traixaaetions  recorded  refer  to 
buamBBB  efiectfKi  within  the  liniitB  o£  the  Colony  : — 


ClouiAoiUloo. 


JUuottnt 


Xotes  tB  circnlation. 


Billa  and  droita  payabU , 

liolauoea  due  to  otbor  Banlu 

r>epoaitB : — 

Uuvemnieut,  not  bearing  interod 

Other,  bearing  interoat  

,,       not  bearing  intflratt  , 

Other  Uabilitiea    , 


ToUl 


£ 
1,474,4?2 

337,227 

(M).637 

35i,05S 

26,966,734 

7.438,718 

1.359,605 


36,9&4.448 


AaneU:— 

Promissory  Notes  and  Billa  discoaut«d «... 

Advannm  on  rnrrr tit  aaroimtn 

£ 
5,112,977 

34,962,013 

Advancen  on  property  held  by  Hanks  as  mortgagees 
in  possession 

Notes  of  other  Banks 

I.M78,428 
129,594 

Bills  and  drafts  of  other  Banks    

101,189 

BalftTicflfl  rliif  from  othflr  Bnnkw 

425,187 
1,055,800 

New  South  Wales  Govemineut  securities 

Properties  discharged  froni  equity  of  redemption 

Coitt    

660,891 
5.287,380^ 

70& 
1,7S5,12(J 

BuUioo .„ 

Assets  not  apooifiod.. „ 

Bank  pnirnisefl , 

Taial    „ £ 

dl,«i9,804 

The  assets  and  liabilities  for  1860  and  subsequent  year»  are  AMetaud 
given  in  the  subjoined  table.  Prior  to  1892,  the  fifs^re^  given  for 
each  year  are  the  averages  for  those  periods,  while  those  of  1892 
are  the  returns  ut  date  of  baluncing.  The  liabillcies  in  every  case 
are  exclusive  of  capital  and  reserve  funds.  During  the  early  part 
of  1892,  a  London  bank  transacting  business  in  the  Colony  sus- 
pended payment,  while  a  South  Australian  bsnk  trau^eired  its 


[       ......^     i 

^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

business  to   the   Uuioii  fiaok  of  Austiulio,  thus   reducing  thai 

uuiuber  of  baxiks  of  Ihhuo  operating  in  the  Ck>lony  to  fourteen  >-^ 

Y««. 

Amte. 

Liabilities. 

Surpdua  AMcta.        1 

£ 

£ 

1 

1800 

8,920.100 

C.4S0.641 

2,448.4a0         1 

1S65 

10.947,102 

0,962,314 

3,9ft4,848          1 

1S70 

10,945,915 

7,198,680 

3,747.235         1 

1875 

18.318.311 

14,409.393 

3,SI8,0I3>^J 

1880 

24,398,813 

19,335,229 

5,0G3,68^H 

1881 

26,481,987 

21,426,120 

5,055,8«|^H 

1882 

30.624,731 

24.393,750 

6.230.98!^ 

1883 

32.58(»,005 

25.828.248 

0,751,757 

18S4 

35,261,346 

27,480,291 

7,781,055 

iS8fi 

37,815.570 

29.845,622 

7,069.954 

1886 

39,805.308 

30,378,368 

9,426,1»50 

1887 

42,268,720 

31.631.499 

10.437.221 

1886 

44.971.057 

33.035,061 

U, 935.996^— 

188B 

48,914,994 

34,593,165 

U.321,82^H 

1890 

36.828,633 

.^1 

1891 

37.005.034 

:::::::  1 

1892 

51,429,804 

30,984.448 

14,445.356          1 

Mbi«uiing             The  assets  for   1890   and    1891    have  been  omitted,   as  tli< 

'*^"'*'             ijuai-terly  returns  of  two  of  tlio  leading  local  banks  are  misleading, 

inasmuch  as  the  institutions  referred  to  liave  been   permitted  to 

include  araougst  their  asst^s  the  advances  made  to  their  bronclios. 

This  IK  not  only  contrary  to  law,  but  actually  misleading,  as  not 

only  have  the  banks  taken  credit  for  the  advances  so  made,  bat 

also  for  the  assets  of  the  branches  on  which  the  money  obtained' 

frrtni  the  head  office  was  advanced.     Comparisons  with  thesis  ycart 

would  thert'foTc  be  meaningless.     The  returns  of  liabllitiec  aw 

ojfen  to  no  such  objection. 

D^p(^t,i„             A  very  complete  return  of  the  deposits  in  lianks  of   issue  vnm 

lus  of  iasuc.    furnished  under  the  authority  of  the  special  Act,     The  amount 

1                          on   fixed   depobit  and  at  credit  of  current  account,  exclusive  (A 

DEPOSITS  m  BA19K8. 


.£351,055  (le|i08ited  by  the  Government,  was  subdivided  into 
groups,  and  the  number  of  depositors  in  each  class  was  also 
obt&ined.     The  returns  show  the  following  results  : —    * 


CluilfloftUon  of  DepotttA 


On  KUcd  DepoaiL 


At  Credit  of 
Current  Acraoiit. 


Mmnbar 

of 

Dcpositon. 


Amount 

of 
DopoiiU. 


Number 

of 

DqxMltort. 


Amount 

or 
OepoaiU. 


£ 

A 

Not  cwoedinr  jCSOO 

as.oo8 

S.411J,ftri5 

M.fisr 

s,ooe,in 

784,SW 

Abovt      CnOud  notation      £600 

4,748 

1.9M.%4 

I.Ofil 

«600            „             JCI.OOO 

4,»T7 

\t87.(t72 

1,536 

eos,066 

»        £1,000              „               £8,000 

2,031 

i,VMM\ 

670 

774,898 

.        £8,000              „               XS.OOO 

70& 

l,7ai.270 

lh.1 

308.008 

3sa 

1.108,8M 

78 

SM.807 

,        £4,000              „               £5.000 

SM 

1.850.001 

Sb 

IfcP.SW 

,       £MMO             „            £10.000 

Stil 

S.St6,iBS 

«3 

448,8X1 

,      £10,000              „              £lfi,0(W 

no 

I,3fl4.fl7« 

n 

a».«47 

,      £1^00Q              ,.              £30,000 

4S 

7n.«s4 

4 

7S,S(B 

,     £80,000 

106 

6,0»,M8 

U 

4I».088 

TVitol 

38,906 

I5,8i2.i27 

108,757- 

7,M3,SS6 

The  average  yearly  amount  of  money  deposited  in  the  banks  in  Amount  of 
1860  and   following  periods  i*  given   in   the   subsequent    table.    * 
Prior  to  1876  no  distinction  was  mode  between  deposits  bearing 
interest  and  those  at  call : — 


Aven^rv  Yenrly 

Y«r. 

Dmorfto  bowing 
Intareit 

Depoattii  not 
boBJinx  lutcrtsL 

Total  Dopotlta. 

Intrmt  on 

DeiKtaita  for 

Tw^vo  Months. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

5,261,196 

5,816,014 

5 

1865 

* 

6 

1870 

6,403,525 

5 

1875 

13,132,772 

I' 

1876 

9.S63',60« 

5,146,636 

14.710.144 

1880 

]2. 209,781 

5.B8.%870 

17,893,651 

6 

1881 

11,869,979 

7,719.236 

19,589.215 

39 

188*2 

l.X772,826 

8.310,054 

22,082,880 

4 

1883 

16.a02,4O7 

7,I5S.975 

23.461,382 

6 

1884 

17,738,445 

7,453.914 

25,192,359 

5i 

1885 

18,387.705 

8,810.970 

27,207.<i84 

5 

1886 

18.974,984 

8.;i'>5.255 

27,330,239 

5i 

1887 

20,162.493 

8,870,037 

29,032.  .''.30 

54 

1888 

20.382,990 

10,436.559 

30,819,549 

4i 

1889 

22,925,549 

O.H30.0r»6 

32,756,6a5 

6 

1890 

2.M14,I27 

11,032,310 

35,046,437 

4} 

1891 

2.'>.5t>7.8fl3 

'1, 5^6,205 

35,154,098 

4 

1892 

25,958.734 

7,739.773 

33,746,507 

H 

Toa 


ACCTTMITLATION. 


Of  The  most  Htiaking  feature  of  tho  table  is  the  rapid  advmnco  of 

dopoitta.  interest  bearing  <leposttK,  winch,  in    1^92,  had   reached   the  large 

BUDi  of  ^25,956,734,  wherBas  the  amount  ten   vBars   previotmly 

wos    only    X13,772,826.       The    deposits    at    call   amounteii   tu 

£7,789,773  in  1892,  as  against  X8,31 0,054  in  1882. 


Bonkinic  Act 
of  1S40L 


Cumnt 

Aooounta. 


I^i 


money 
In 

lA. 


As  already  explained,  tho  quarterly  stateinents  of  tlie  hankft 
arc  mado  pursuant  tu  the  Act  4  Victoria  No.  13,  passed  in  1840 
The  claKsilication  l>oth  of  asxets  and  liabilities  required  by  xi» 
Schedule  tu  tlu*  Act  is  obHolute  ;  thus,  under  the  term  deposiu 
not  bearing  int(>irfl8t  the  banks  ai*o  accustomed  to  return  intorest 
aeome4l,  and  all  debts  due  by  them  other  than  deposits  at  Tntcrast, 
Botes,  and  billE,  the  result  being  that  in  this  reapect  the  returns 
are  mialeadiBg.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  there 
is  now  no  means  of  correcting  the  figures.  That  the  orcr 
statement  in  conMidorable  will  ap]>ear  from  the  fact  that  the  oeusus 
returns  show  deposits  not  bearing  interest  sf;  £7,789,773,  m 
compared  with  a  total  in  the  quarterly  statements  for  the 
half-year  of  1892  of  £9,363,727. 


From  a  table  on  the  previous  {>age  the  amount  to  the  credit  flf 
current  accountSj  including  Governmfnt  deposits,  is  found  to  t»e 
£7,894,380,  whicli  is  slightly  larger  tlian  the  amount  returned  ss 
not  bearing  interest ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  carrent 
aocounta  bear  interest,  which  is  a  very  unusual  cnnceaaion  on 
the  part  of  the  iMiiks  to  the  gentiral  ])ublie,  although  for  sonif 
years  4  per  cent  per  annum  was  allowed  on  Goveruineat  loan 
moneys  placed  at  current  account. 

Attracted  by  the  high  rate  of  ititerest  on  deposits  allowed  by 
the  Imnks  in  1887  large  Bums  of  British  money  were  forwarded  to 
Australia  for  investment.  This  influx  was  soon  felt  in  th«  moniey 
market,  for  in  the  yeai*  1888  the  interest  declined  to  an  AvieragC' 
of  4  J  per  cent,  a  rate  lower  than  any  jm^vailing  slnct^  1882.  In  the 
earlier  months  of  1889  a  slight  reaction  took  place,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  the  interest  declined  to  the  rate  of  the  proviou 


HESERTES   COMTAREB  WITH   LIABILITIES. 


year,  at  which  podnt  it  remained  imtiJ  abovt  July,  1S90,  when  it 
rofte  to  5  por  cent,  and  continued  at  thia  rate  till  April,  1892, 
after  which  date  it  was  reduced  to  4|  per  cent,  on  deposita  fixed 
for  twelve  inonthu. 


The  interest  allowod  to  depositors  hy  Imnks  of  issue  during  tlie  Rates  of  Ini 
first  three  montlis  of  1892  waa  3  per  cent,  for  deposits  fixed  for 
three  monthe,  4  per  cent,  for  six  montlis,  and  5  per  cent,  for 
twelve  moiitlis,  whilst  during  the  last  eight  months  of  thjit  year  it 
was  in  every  instance  ^  per  cent  lower.  The  Savings  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales  gave  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on 
acconnts  cloBed  during  the  year^  and  5  per  cent  om  accounts  open 
on  the  31st  December.  The  ruling  rate  during  the  yuar  for  Post 
Otlice  Banks  was  4  per  cent.  The  average  rates  allowed  by  banks 
for  1860  and  subftequent  periods  were  as  follow  : — 


T«w. 

flUontlu. 

OMontha. 

ISXooUw. 

Tw, 

SlKmUtt. 

OMonUw, 

IStfoothi. 

per  oent. 

per  oent. 

per  cut. 

percent 

percent 

per  oent 

1860 

3 

4 

5 

1885 

S 

4 

5 

1865 

4 

5 

6 

1886 

H 

H 

54 

1S70 

3 

4 

5 

1887 

Si 

*i 

H 

1875 

34 

4i 

H 

1888 

24 

H 

-•4 

1880 

3 

4 

5 

1889 

8 

4 

5 

18S1 

2 

2J 

3f 

1800 

n 

H 

44 

1882 

2 

3 

4 

1991 

38 

3f 

4| 

1883 

4 

5 

tj 

1892 

24 

H 

H 

1384 

H 

4i 

H 

The  proportion  of  metallic  reserves  which  banking  institutions  Ret^rvw  com- 
must  habitually  keep  in  stock   is  not  fixed  by  any  enactment.  liabiiiUca. 
Compared  with  the  total  liabilities,  and  with  depoeits  at  call  and 
note  circulation,  the  quantity  of  coin  and  bullion  has  varied  very 
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ItNorvo  coni- 

wntlvoly 

rwavy. 


considerably   from   year   to  year,   sub   the    foUowing    statement 
allows  : — 


Year 

Coin. 

Bullion. 

Toul 

Par  cent,  of 

Meulllc  Reaervea 

to  total 

Uablllues. 

PveeaVM 

<l«]mait  a  All 

kiwf  ttoto 
Hmil>tfTrti 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

1.330,877 

45.936 

1.576,813 

21-8 

« 

1865 

l.^C^SST 

104.282 

1.370,170 

19-7 

• 

1870 

1,331,223 

69.902 

1,401,125 

19-5 

•     J 

1875 

2,476,456 

112.319 

2.588.775 

17-8 

*    ■ 

1880 

3,373,618 

73,651 

3,447.269 

17-8 

601  ~ 

1881 

3,594,014 

80,008 

3,674,982 

17-1 

40-3 

1882 

3.022,159 

74,308 

3.096,467 

12-7 

31-2 

1883 

2.798,53<i 

80,018 

2,878,554 

ll'l 

32« 

1884 

3.5r)0,8n9 

61,223 

3.621,082 

13*2 

39-8 

1885 

4.171,043 

62,066 

4.233,109 

14*2 

40*2 

1886 

3.958,238 

66,243 

4.024,481 

13-2 

40-3 

1887 

4,870,315 

65,187 

4.935,502 

16-5 

47  5 

1888 

5,461,393 

59,608 

5.521.001 

16-7 

45-0 

1889 

4,997.629 

70,628 

S.068,157 

14-6 

44-8 

1890 

fi,575.0;S8 

83,999 

5,659,057 

15-4 

49*3 

1891 

6,274.000 

83,107 

5,357.107 

14-5 

47-9 

1892 

5,267|3d9 

60.505 

6,317,894 

14-4 

57-4 

■  Arooont  or  dtfporili  at  isll  nnobtAliuble. 

Coiiiparetl  with  the  total  amount  of  currency,  the  reserves  beldby 
Australasian  Banks  are  proportionately  heavier  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  In  New  South  Wales  the  bonk  reser\e  fully  equal* 
tlie  whole  of  the  active  circulation  both  of  coin  and  paper  ;  mucK 
the  same  conditions  exist  in  the  neighbouring  colonies.  The  only 
European  country  approaching  this  proportion,  is  the  Xotberlan'U, 
where  the  bank  reserves  equal  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  aetivo 
currency  of  the  country.  The  following  table  gives  the  total  value 
of  coin  and  jjiiper  currency,  Ixjth  active  and  i-eserved  in  uAe  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world. 


CURRENCY   OF   VARIOUS   COUNTBTES. 


It  will  b6  seen  from  the  fiffuren  below  that  ><  ew  South  Walen  Cnrrenw  com- 
has  a  larger  currency  per  inhabitant  than  any  of  the  countries  other  countripa. 


mentioned,  France  alone  excepted  ; — 


Goontty. 


Great  Britain 

Fr&nce 

GemuDy 


Austria    

Italy 

Spain   

Portugal 

Hcandioavia    . 

HolUnd  

Belgium  

Switzerland 
United  SUtea. 

Canada    

Japan  


C*hina  

India    

Java 

Cope  Colony  

Kgypt  

Algeria    

N"ew  South  Wale* 

27 


Active  and  Rcaerved  Comncy , 


Coin. 


£ 

124.000.000 

328.000.000 

167.000,000 

53.000,000 

27>000,000 

39.000.000 

43,000,000 

11,000.000 

8,000,000 

16.000,000 

22.000,000 

6,000,000 

228.000,000 

4,000,000 

28,000,000 

150,000,000 

180.000.000 

16.000.000 

7,000.000 

31,000,000 

5,000,000 

8,874,000 


Paper. 


£ 
39.000,000 

115.000,000 
71.000.000 

123.000,000 
76,000.000 
57,000,000 
30,00(1,000 
30,000,(KX} 
13,000,000 
17.000,000 
15,000,000 
6,000,000 

2oe,o(.)(j,ooo 

6,000.000 
26,000,000 

12,000,000 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 
1.S12.000 


Total. 


163,000,000 

443,000,000 

238.000,000 

176.000.000 

103,000.0<TO 

OO.OOO.OOU 

73,000,000 

12,000,000 

21,000,000 

35,000.000 

S7,000,000 

T2,(M)0,000 

436,000,000 

10,000,000 

54,000,000 

150,000,000 

192.000.000 

18.000,  OW) 

8.000,000 

31,000,000 

8.000,000 

10.686.000 


Inhabitant 


£     8.  d. 

4  8  0 

11   10  0 

5  0  0 
2    2  0 

2  12  0 

3  0  0 

4  4  0 
2  14  0 
2  16  0 
7  U  0 

6  2  0 
4     0  0 

7  0  0 
2  0  0 
1     8  0 

0  10  0 

1  0  0 
0  IS  0 
6  0  0 
6    4  0 

2  0  0 
D    3  5 


1 

^^^^^^H 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

7o6 

ACCUinrLATIOlf.                                    ^^ 

Ativftnotstuu)          A  comiMimua  of  tulvaiLcesond  depouts  presents  some  inUutsting 
features,  and  is  given  below.     The  period  embraced  is  fnoai  18i9 
to  ISO^,  some  of  the  eai'lier  intervpning  years,   howew,  ■>  is 
previous  tables  being  oraittod  : — 

Y«ar. 

Ad\TkD<m. 

Total  DepoeiU. 

BaOo 

ofAdvuiMa 

to 

Dflpodte. 

Anonnt 

of  ■dWHM 

InhJEttant 

1860  

1866  

1870  

£ 
5,902.438 
7,151,340 
7,907,864 
11.770.185 
16.6<Jl,vH]5 
19,03S.388 
23.517,046 
25.894,669 
27.479.142 
30,556.628 
32.527.431 
ai,3'S2,179 
35,870,485 
39,956.031 
41,623.049 
43.291,105 
41.953.418 

£ 

6,261,198 

5,816.014 

6.403.525 

13.1.T2.772 

17.893,651 

19.589,215 

22.082.8SO 

23.401.382 

23. 10-2,359 

Per  cent 

113-9 

122-9 

123-5 

89-6 

93*1 

97-2 

106  5 

110-4 

100-1 

£      K 

17  10 
17  1>* 
to    3 
20    3 

22  i; 
24  18 

29  9 

30  18 
81     2 

32  19 

33  11 
33     4 

31  13          ■ 
37     9 

37  15 
37  17 
35  14 

1 

1876  

1880 

1881  

1882  

1883  

1884  

1885  

27.207,6*4             I12*.3 
27,330.-239    |        119-0 
29.aT2.530     1         lU'O 
30.810.549     1         116-4 
;i2,755.(5i>5             122-0 
:W.04<i.437             118-8 
35,1M.098             123-2 
33.746,ri07             124-3 

18g6  

1887  

1888  

1889  

1890  « 

1891  

1802  

Uiiiityof                The  useful  purpose  which  the  banking  system  serves  may  le     " 
t»<i)tit>K  fjitcm.  r^^iiiy    realized    from    the    foregoing    statement.      The    period 

extending  from  1875  right  on  to  1885  was,  on  the  whol«^  on*  of     | 
trade  prosperity,  and  tliroughout  those  years  the  ratio  of  advAuo* 
to  deposits  ranged  between  90  and   112  per  cent     Since  1885» 
New  South  Wales,   in  common  with   the  other  Colonies,  has 
suflerfxl  more  or  less  from  depression,  and  the  ratio  of  advoDcato 
deposits  has  stood  considerably  higher,  viz.,  from   115  to  124  per 
cent. 

Jtateflof                 The   following  table  gives  the  discount  charged   by  the  faaidB 

DfMOunt.                                               CI                o                                                  ci           ^ 

for  unexceptional  bills.     The  table  covers  a  period  of  twenty-oci» 
years,  during  which  the  rates  varie<l  from  5i  to   7  per  cent  for 

and  from   7J  to   9  per  cent   for  bills  with  a  currency  over  foar    1 

luontbii.     la  the  last  column  of  the  atabement  the  disoonnt  rates 
of  the  Bank  of  Eiiglauil  (luriai;  the  same  period  are  given  : — 


Ywr. 

Dkeotmt  on  hctcal  BOtaL 

•Avaragn  aauDaJ 
diHci'iiiitnUu, 

CndorSMontiu.     StoiMouttu. 

Ovar4UonUu. 

Uwik  uf  EiikUiuI. 

FwctnL 

Feroutt. 

Pvooik 

Psrcwk. 

1872 

&» 

64 

74 

44 

lb73 

64 

Gi 

74 

5 

I87i 

7 

S 

9 

8} 

1875 

7 

8 

9 

3^ 

187G 

7 

8 

9 

34 

1877 

7 

8 

9 

H 

1878 

7 

a 

9 

8ft 

1879 

7 

8 

9 

»A 

1880 

7 

8 

9 

3hs 

1881 

6 

7 

8 

34 

1883 

0 

7 

8 

H 

1S83 

7 

8 

9 

34 

1884 

64 

74 

84 

3f 

1886 

u 

7 

8 

8 

1886 

04 

74 

84 

H 

1887 

64 

74 

8* 

^ 

1888 

64 

74 

84 

34 

1889 

«4 

74 

84 

34 

1890 

04 

74 

84 

*i^ 

1891 

7 

'74 

74 

3^ 

1892 

T 

8 

9 

at 

Bi^nlcH  trading  under  act  of  inooqtoratiou  ore  allowed  a  note  y^j^^  ^, 
circulation  e<iual  to  tho  amount  of  their  paid-up  capital  and  the  "  ^*"'*^ 
coin  and  bullion  in  store.  The  banks  have  in  no  instance  availed 
themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  their  privilege  in  this  regard  j 
indeed,  i£  they  were  so  dispoaed,  such  an  issue  of  noten  would-be 
ini)x>ssible,  as  the  currency  I'cquirwl  for  tlic  business  of  tho  Colony 
is  scarcely  more  than  the  value  of  gold  rotiuned  in  tlio  vaults  of  the 
bankSf  and  at  the  same  time  there  iu  u  marked  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  general  public  to  use  gold  in  preference  to  notes  for  their 
ordinary  trausactioDft  The  notes  current  are  not  u  legal  tender,  a 
very  neoeasary  condition,  as  in  the  present  state  of  the  low  there 
ifl  nothing  to  prevent  any  company  or  person  issuing  notes, 
])rovi(ied  they  can  be  got  into  circuhiUon.  luditHl,  it  would 
appear  tfaat  the  issue  of  paper  circulation  was  contemplated  by  the 


?o8 


f 


Luxe  sutiui 
flriKMlt«d  In 
fiankj. 


ACCUMULATION 


Companies  Act,  sinoe  it  makes  notes  a  first  charge  on  audi  in  tfae 
event  of  companies  being  wound  \xp.  Ic  will  be  seen  from  ihft 
following  statement  that  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  banks  has  not 
varied  much  dtiring  the  last  eleven  yeaiu  : — 


Yenr. 

Notes  In 
CireiUaiioiL 

Bills  in 
OnniUtion. 

ToUK 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860 

036,544 

40,249 

976,793 

2'M 

18A5 

743,877 

42,683 

786,560 

l-flT 

1870 

688.329 

50,406 

738,735 

1-51 

1875 

1,080,086 

34,811 

1,114,897 

1-91 

1880 

1,173>663 

45.229 

1,218,892 

1-6: 

1881 

1,390,376 

52,687 

1,443.003 

IM 

1882 

1,614.191 

67,487 

1.671,678 

2-09 

1883 

1.677,  !46 

64,596 

1.741,742 

3-06 

1884 

1,644,469 

60,443 

1,704.912 

1-tt 

1885 

1,714.095 

55,300 

1,769.365 

IDl 

1880 

1,621,090 

60,827 

1.681.917 

1-71 

18S7 

1,526.096 

64,146 

1.590.242 

1-56 

1888 

1,591,500 

84.111 

1,675.611 

1« 

1889 

1,489.153 

96.450 

1.585.612 

1-49 

1800 

1.503,404 

119,0.38 

1,623.342 

1-4: 

1891 

1,696,761 

139.815 

1,730.576 

i-:.2 

18012 

1,474,472 

337,2'i7 

1,811 ,6!)9 

1-35 

In  the  next  tabic  is  given  the  amount  of  deposits  at  the  end  of 
certain  years,  commencing  with  1S60,  in  the  Chartered  Banks,  the 
Savings  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Post  OtHce  banks  am! 
Building  and  Investment  Companies.  The  increase  has  been 
singularly  rapid,  not  only  absolutely,  but  also  as  compared  with 
the  increase  in  population.     During  the  {yerwd  of  tho  thirty-two 


BUILDIXG    SOCIETIES   AND   SAVINGS   BANKS 


years  onibmoed  in  the  tiiblc,  the  depoRits  increased  from  £5,721^208 
to  £43,674,618,  the  rate  per  head  advancing  from  X16  8s.  3d.  to 
X37  98.  7d. 

Prior  to  1887,  no  returns  of  building  and  investment  societies  Building  and 

lovflattnent 

were  received.     Tlie  amount  under  each  head   on  December   31,  SodetiM. 
was  as  follows  : — 


Year. 


1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1687 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1891 


Dcpoaite. 


InBankB 
ol 


In  SaiHngi 


£ 
6,194,011 

&,8S7i09S 
6.107.009 
13,650.802 
17,883.024 
20.308.017 
22.544.549 
23,730.134 
26,250,420 
26,709.386 
28.428.253 
29,253.864 
31.917,311 
33,777.143 
35,460.118 
35,659,090 


£ 

557,197 
744,228 
936,465 
1,640.872 
2.075,836 
2,398,703 
3,015.005 
3.005,833 
3,I7»,2S0 
3.4H8.5oO 
3.504. S03 
3.675.8^3 
4,037,675 
4.280,083 
4.730.409 
5.342,135 


In  Balldlnsr 
Bociatlei. 


TDtAJ. 


1.1)40,012 
2,442,065 
2.509,272 
3.199.554 
2.672,793 


Atimuitt  i>«r 

heftd  of 
Populotioa. 


£ 

5.721,208 
6,571.32ti 
7,044.464 
15,300,7(54  I 
I9,9o8.H80  i 
22.700,720 
25,559,644 
26.744.972 
29,428.700 
30.197.936 
31,933,050 
34,878,709 
38,397,051 
40,656.498 
43,390.141 
43.674,618 


£  a. 

16  8 

16  1 

14  2 


25  14  11 

26  13  8 
29  1 
31  7 

31  I 

32  10 

31  16 

32  5 
34  3 

36  10 

37  n 

38  13 
37  9 


During  the  year  1891  there  was  an  increase  in  the  savings  saviavi  Banict. 
Ijanks,  of  depositors,  to  the  number  of  14,600,  and  in  deposits  to  the 
extent  of  £611,666  ;  part  of  this  increase  shown  is  due  to  interest 
earned  during  the  year,  and  part  to  the  extension  of  the  Post 
Office  system,  under  which  there  was  an  addition  of  over  1 1,208  de- 
positors, while  the  total  deposits  showed  an  increase  of  X277,558  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  failure  of  the  many  so-called  Land 
Hanks  was  not  without  effect  in  forcing  depositors,  wlio  were 
fortunate  enough  to  withdraw  their  money  before  tlie  institutions 
cloHc'd  tljeir  doors,  to  seek  others,  wherein  to  place  their  capital  with 
something  like  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  obtain  it  again  when 
needed.  By  comparing  the  figures  giving  tlio  amount  dcpofiited 
per  inhabitant  for  the  different  years,  the  increase  will  be  found 


Dei 


rlnn 
podti 


Bank 


Stability  of 
N.  8.  WklM 

SftvlDgs  Bank. 


to  be  proportionately  greater  than  that  of  the  poptilntion.  The 
number  of  He|ioffitoTa  at  tho  cIobt  of  the  last  two  years  and  the 
umouut  to  thuir  credit  was  : — 


BuUcs. 

laM. 

lapu 

Depoiitots. 

Amount 

DeiKMltora. 

AnMSBt 

Savings  Bonk  of  New 
South  WaJca  

Pn«t  Office  Banka... 

00.514 
83,312 

£ 

2,854.564 
1,875,905 

63.906 
W.520 

£ 
A.  188,672 
a.l53L4«l 

Total    

143.826 

4,7aD,4fi9 

158.426 

fi,342,ia5 

Of  the  total  deposits  in  the  Barings  Sank  of  New  South  Wifai 
33,57G  were  for  amounts  of  £20  and  under,  averaging  X5  ^  SiL 
each^  10,140  were  samB  between  £20  and  £50,  averaging  €ttch 
£32  78.  6d-  ;  7,975  were  between  £50  and  £100,  averaffing  aack, 
£70  18a.  4(L;  8,674  were  between  £100  and  £200.  avemgml 
£132  14s.  6d.  each;  3.281  were  between  £200  and  £300,  averaging 
£214  Is.  4d.;  and  260  over  £300,  averaging  £1,033  lOs.  Id.each. 
It  is  hardly  to  lie  supposed  that  these  Irtst  were  individnal  Uepofflt>i ; 
they  probably  included  the  Biima  lodged  by  the  various  penny  liwdcs, 
hospitals,  and  other  public  institutions,  as  no  interest  is  allowed 
for  sums  dt^positetl  over  £200,  except  those  placed  by  the  tkm- 
mentioned  iriKtitutions. 

The  Savings  Bank  of  New  Boutli  Wales  yearly  gives  ampte 
proof  in  the  pubUshe<I  statements  of  its  financial  soiindnenf  and 
has  ample  reserves  to  meet  every  liability.  The  stability  of  thi* 
institution  was,  howftver,  questioni'd  by  a  portion  of  tlie  depositon 
on  February  10,  1892,  when  a  ran  took  place.  The  bank  promptly 
met  all  demands  made,  by  gold,  and  the  panic  Bubmded  db  quickly 
as  it  arose.  During  the  scare  deposits  to  the  amount  of  £124,000 
wore  paid  over  the  counter,  and  in  addition  to  this  nmoaoti 
£13,119  were  paid  by  the  banks  of  imie  in  the  tntereitts  of  tbv 


TRADING  001IPAKIE8  SIffiABSABaBD, 


Savings  Bank,  making  a  total  of  £137,110  withdrawn  by  de- 
pofiitoro. 

Besitlea  the  chartered  bankB  and  those  under  Government  ^iT^Jt^tiw "' 
guarantee,  as  already  mentioned,  there  are  banking,  land,  building 
and  investment  companies,  ubicU  rt^ceivc  money  on  deposit. 
The  sworn  returns  of  building  and  investment  societies,  like  those 
of  the  iMnkR  of  iRsne,  are  anything  but  satisfactory,  and  irndcr 
pn«ent  conditions  it  is  im|Kwaiblc  for  the  general  public,  even 
after  scrutinising  the  sworn  returns,  to  distinguish  those  thnt  aro 
trading  on  sound  lines  from  those  that  are  purely  speculative. 
Matters  are  stiU  worse  us  regards  private  companies,  as  no  st^itute 
is  in  existence  compelling  them  to  make  a  statement  of  their 
business  transactions,  notwithstanding  that  they  receive  money  on 
deposit  from  the  general  public. 

Prior  to  August,  1891,  tbose  seeraod  to  be  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, large  diWdends  being  annually  paid,aIthDughhoavyTatc3  were 
l>aid  on  money  deposited  with  them.  Nothing  had  occurred  to  un- 
dermine public  oontidencein  their  stability  till  tlie  date  mentioned, 
when  three  of  these  iDRtitutiomt  suddenly  susjteuded  jiayment,  nnd  Panic unon? 
were  followed  within  a  short  time  by  several  others,  so  that  by  the  Sodetlet. 
end  of  1692,  no  loss  than  twenty-three  societies  suspended  pay- 
ment, 6ftet?n  of  which  htive  gone  into  litjtiidation,  and  the  remain- 
ing eight  arc  now  carrying  on  their  business  nnder  the  proviMons 
of  the  *'  Joint  Stock  Companies  Arrangement  Act  of  1691,"  which 
was  paased  to  aSbrd  relief  to  bmUlJidit  institutions  which,  through 
no  fault  of  tiieir  own,  became  embaniuKed.  Statistios  were 
obtained  of  the  operations  of  thirty-one  of  these  companies,  and 
it  would  appvar  that  Uiey  hod  at  the  middle  of  1 892  ossete  to  the 
extent  of  £y,235,U0  against  liabilities  of  £5,217,032,  showing  a 
nominal  BurptuH  of  X4,018,078.  Thtir  paid-up  capital  amounted 
to  X3,489,486nudre«ervedprotibsX1.065,443— in  all,  £4,554,929. 
Jt  will  appear  from  die  accompanying  statement  whicli  refers 
also  to  trading  or  commercial  oompauies  that  tUrse  companies 
held  land  to  the  extent  of  X4,929,d2G  at  the  middle  of   1892, 


ACCUMULATION. 


their  other  assets,  part  of  whidi  represents  lands  sold,  but  not 
paid  for,  amounting  to  £4,305,184  : — 


LlABIIJTlKS.  £ 

Bills  in  circulation  15,635 

BalanceedQe  toother  Banks     512,034 
BcposiU  not  l^aring  in- 
terest        48,051 

Deposits  beuring  interest..  2,624.742 
Other  liabilities    2,016,570 


Total  liabilities  ...£5,217,032 


Assets.  J 

Coin    ..         IJ 

Landeil  property 4,1 

Notes  and   bills  of  other 

banks 

Balances  duu  from  other 

Ijunks  30.0U 

Kotesond  bilU  tliscoonted, 

Ac. 3,869,889 

OthersMets 60S,7n 


Total  ssseU  £9,235.110 


Excess  of  assets  over  Uabilities £4,018,078 

Capital  paid  up * £3,489,486 

Reserved  profits    £1,065,443 

Kumbcr  of  Societies  making  retnma    31 

BANKRUPTCY. 

liBkraptcy  Act.  ^^  present  Bankruptcy  Act  came  into  force  in  January,  1889, 
superseding  a  system  which  made  insolvency  a  very  easy  mattrr. 
It  was  expoct<'d  that  the  new  Act  would  give  a  healthier  toue  to 
trade,  and  decrease  the  niuubcr  of  cases  in  which  debtors  would 
have  recourse  to  law  to  be  roliev*Ki  of  their  eugagementa,  Tht- 
result  anticipated  haa  in  uo  wise  been  realised,  and  l>ankruptcit9i 
are  now  just  as  numerous  n&  formerly,  Tnulers  have,  probably* 
at  length  di.soovered  that  excessive  competition  and  undue  credit 
in  the  past  is  largely  reaponaible  for  the  present  numeroa.'t 
failures,  and  not  the  facilities  which  the  Bankruptcy  Act  provider 
The  few  years  during  which  the  present  Act  has  lieen  iu  foroi* 
have  disclosed  various  wcaknes8e«,  and  to  deal  with  these  an 
amending  Bill  has  been  drafted,  and  is  now  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Legislature. 

During  1891  the  total  number  of  sequestrations  was  1,189,  the 
liabilities  according  to  tlie  bankrupts"  schedules  were  £989,77?, 
and  the  assets  amounted  to  X154,211,  i^presenting  a  deficiency  of 
£535,567.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  figures 
in  bankrupts'  schedules,  especially  those  relating  to  assets, 
be  accepted  with  caution,  as  the  latter  even  when  stated 
Jidtf  are  seldom  realised. 


Sc<iuestnUions 
.     during  1891. 


INSOLVENCIES    AND   BANKRUPTCIES. 


The  number  of  sequestrations  hy  persons  engiige<l  in  eiich  of  the 
following  trades  or  oocupationB  during  1891  was  as  follows: — 


TnuiM  and  OccufwttoDfl. 

Number. 

Tnwiee  uid  OccupftUow. 

KuniWr. 

143 

134 
103 

76 
57 
43 
28 
26 
25 
17 
16 

16 

Minora  

Occupation  notstAted 

Graziers 

16 

Ageott   

14 

Fannera 

Civil  Servantfl   

12 

incensed  VictuaUeni   

Grocers  

12 

Contioctore  

Drivers  

Salesmen    

10 

Storekeepers     ■ 

10 

Clerkii 

Others     

431 

Total 

Oealen  

1,189 

The  number  of  insolvencies  and  bankniptciea  during  1 860,  and 
subsequent  periods,  was  as  follows : — 


Numbor  of  Iniolvcndci  &nd 
Biuikru|>tA-itt«. 

Amount  of 

y«w. 

UablUtic*  u 

shown  In 

the  ioMlvcoU' 

•ehednlM. 

•chedulea         ««*»*«a. 

Yoloo- 
tary. 

Compol' 
•ory. 

TWaL 

£ 

£                  £ 

Insolvkkciem. 


1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188C 
1886 
1867 


483 

28 

511 

509 

19 

628 

448 

28 

476 

462 

38 

500 

784 

50 

834 

664 

60 

724    ' 

686 

48 

734    1 

720 

65 

785    1 

856 

62 

918 

849 

80 

929 

l.llG 

105 

1,221 

1.249 

102 

!,3:»l 

835,826 
5U. 500 
071,870 
536,440 
479,8^ 
379,290 
307,084 
444.594 
836,165 
773.212 
089,262 
1.061.726 


541.745 
278,046 
394.007 
172.181 
292.233 
218,212 
167.876 
245,836 
580,195 
589,359 
733,127 
788,941 


291,081 
233,544 
277,863 
364,259 
187,631 
161,078 
130,208 
1H8.758 
255,970 
183,853 
256,135 
292,785 


BASKRCrrCIRH. 


1888 

1889 
1800 
1891 

735 

935 

1,079 

1,016 

116 

166 
164 

222 

851 
1,101 
1,243 
1,238 

050,307 

794,603 

1,203,68.5 

989,778 

459.677 
396,723 
MO,  726 
454,211 

199,630 
397.880 
662,959 
535.567 

Included  in  the  figures  for  the  last  four  years  were  petitions 
withdrawn,  refused,  still  pending,  i*i:c.,  amouiitiug  to  2S,  39,  50, 
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and  'id  re5if>ective]y,  so  that  the  total  namber  of  BnqvMtmtiianft 

Uuriug  eocb  of  the  three  veant  was  833,  1,062,  1,193,  and   1.189 

reapectivel)-. 

MonTGAOES  ON  WOOL,  LIVE  STOCK,  CROPS,  A^. 

UtMi^r  secured         The  uiuomit  of  money  advanced  on  the  security  of  the  wool  dip 

ly  IIbii  (Ml  wooL           ,,1-                    iP-ii-*!              -1                               1 

and  the  live  &tock   ox    the  Colony   la  always    very   large.      9ach 

advances  do  not  neoessarflv  mean  a  scarcity  of  money  on  the  part  of 

the  borrowers,  aft  the  systctni  of  liens  and  mortgages  is  part  of  tba 

oidiniir>'  method  of  carrying  ou  tlie  li-ade  of  the  country.      Th« 

Iransoction.s  during  1860  and  bubsequeut  periods  vr&te  as  follow: — 

Yimr. 

Pntcnbta  Unson  Wool 

JfortKieM  on  Uw  Stoek.                     1 

Ha  or 

UfllH. 

Ho.  of 
Stwep. 

AlDOODk 

o( 

Uens. 

Ho.  of 
Mort- 

Wa«f 

Bbwp. 

Naof 
Bdnwd 

Kaor 
Banm. 

Inl. 

un 

0B 

888,M« 

iis^ns 

884 

1.890^80 

SB8.T08 

8.888 

< 

1M6 

lie 

1^7B,4&S 

aT4>a 

as7 

s,a8a,M8 

S7T,K£ 

0,813 

8,0r,4B 

1B70 

317 

8,411,400 

371.S3S 

CM 

1.191,840 

147,110 

S,B»4 

a48J«4 

1B7S 

06C 

4.107 .66S 

071,747 

740 

2,84^740 

188,051 

7.800 

8.008,fN 

1880 

1,478 

6,tW,741 

881,178 

801 

4,8S8,2fl& 

18S,fl6A 

401 

1,«IS,« 

\m 

X.W 

6,7<».«81 

804,«U 

1,S75 

*,fl8«0M 

516.164 

•,64« 

«J«MU 

tan 

1.280 

4JS7.aB7 

aoi,i7£ 

1,074 

5.885.831 

112,441 

8,881 

»,w.w 

1883 

i,wn 

CMMU 

ijmjfn 

1,077 

8.fl01,HW 

181.068 

7.S80 

xm»^ 

ISM 

i,m 

4,16e,lS£ 

073.1TO 

1.471 

ta8a,o»i 

77.941 

«s007 

IJBMBI 

1886 

i.eso 

6,888,407 

1,SS7,SU 

1,411 

4.7301838 

U7,94l 

10.784 

tjtmjni 

vmt 

1,W7 

»,0»,1W 

],46i,lM 

1.88B 

4,888,568 

78,810 

30.840 

M8i8U 

vm 

1.286 

0,100,075 

l^a86.»6 

L.083 

8,864,880 

70,Blf 

11.444 

XOKTO 

UB8 

X.174 

0,8U0,B«> 

l,tt2,lS3 

i.8oe 

4,802.148 

80^180 

12.884 

2,oe8.a» 

1880 

I.IO) 

7.801.288 

1.3a2,886 

tiOlfi 

4.B72.477 

10O.QfS 

n,au 

1481M 

tm 

1,401 

O.OOS.WJ 

l.tffi.no 

«,»» 

4,88a.aon 

88.888 

W,»45 

1,J88.8« 

wu 

i,;ui 

IO,801r4IS 

i,a80,att 

ifiSBi 

njmi,9*7 

01.488 

i«.m 

sM:aa 

Wlien  any  sum  has  been  secured,  both  by  «  lien  on  the  wool«ifl 

by  a  mortgage  of  the  shoep,  the  amount  is  included  under  the  lieifl 

of  mortgages  only.     The  above  table  doea  not,  hofwever,  giwt  tfl 

HORTGAGES    AND   ADVANCES 
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exact  statement  of  the  case,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  advanoes 

made  were  diftchareed,  oa  will  be  seen  in   the  foUowine  table,  Ditebugwor 

HlTmnoM. 

which  gives  the  amount  of  discharged  mortgages  on  live  stock 
registered : — 


Tflur. 

Nnmbor. 

Anotmt 

Tear. 

HutDMr. 

AnouftL 

1860 

103 

652,*28l 

1884 

806 

3»801.362 

1B05 

110 

812,071) 

1885 

208 

1,173,673 

1870 

96 

435,702 

1886 

150 

849,742 

WB 

182 

092,780 

1887 

210 

1.073.674 

ISdO 

S9S 

3,8(M,475 

1888 

240 

I,  I  (JO,  307 

1881 

889 

2,781.122 

1889 

256 

1,101.089 

1882 

S88 

1,900,44^ 

1800 

:t6s 

2,619.551 

1888 

1S6 

0(NI,426 

1891 

S80 

J,  184.372 

Other  advances  on  produce  are  also  made,  the  princi^Mil  being  Adraiuxvon 
those  on  growing  crops.  Such  advances  do  not  ordinarily  reach 
largo  sumn  either  individually  or  in  their  total.  In  188S,  owing 
to  the  drought,  farmers  were  compelled  to  obtain  much  heavier 
advances  than  usual  on  such  cro[i8  08  survived  the  severity  of  the 
season  ;  the  advances  for  the  tliree  following  years  averaged  less 
than  one-third  of  the  amount  of  that  year.  The  amount  of 
iulvanoos  mode  on  growing  cropH  for  1860  and  subsequent  periods 
is  given  herewith : — 


Ymr. 

NomlMV. 

Aawmt. 

Yew. 

IVmubv. 

Amont 

1860 

Nil. 

£ 
Nil. 

1884 

888 

£ 
64,057 

1865 

112 

9.134 

1885 

857 

71.153 

1870 

213 

10.045 

1SS6 

9S9 

70.212 

1876 

303 

14,181 

1887 

949 

67,379 

1880 

707 

HI,G2tt 

1888 

1.006 

a«7.4«fl 

1881 

807 

42.2.'55 

1880 

1.227 

83.748 

18S2 

854 

40,379 

1800 

1.089 

75.439 

1883 

814 

50,789 

1891 

1,171 

78.448 
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Mortgage  traiisnctiona  have  largely  increased  during  the  laift 
ten  years.  In  1885,  11,661  mortgages,  aggregating  X17, 445,488 
were  rcgiatcrod,  nearly  eight  millions  of  which  was  lent  on 
country  lands.  This  total  was  the  highest  reached  till  1891,  vhe& 
the  number  of  moHgages  registered  was  14,^71,  and  the  bum 
advanced  X19,056,137.  These  figures  are  incomplete,  for  Uieni 
were  many  mortgages  not  registered  ;  besides,  in  many  instancv 
the  amounts  lent  by  the  banks  are  not  stated,  but  aimply  tb* 
words,  "  valuable  consideration,"  or  **  cash  credit,"  inserted  in  the 
deed.  There  are  two  Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  such  tnuii- 
actions  are  registered.  The  following  table  shows  the  aamber  of 
mortgages  registered  under  each  Act  since  1880  : — 


Ycw- 

Under  Act  r  Vlu  Nc'ie. 

Under  Act  26  Vic.  Na  B. 

Total. 

Kamb«r. 

Amount 

Ktimbcr. 

Aninunl. 

Nttmber. 

AnonL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

2,995 

4.048,952 

2,193 

3,902,272 

5,186 

7.051.221 

1881 

4,oOd 

6,268,449 

2,336 

4.155,225 

6,841 

0,423,674 

1882 

4,159 

4,924.696 

2,605 

4,710.855 

6.764 

9,635,451 

1883 

4,068 

6,859,472 

2,825 

5.781,167 

6,913 

11,640,639 

1884 

4,053 

5,620,421 

3,437 

4,447,739 

8.090 

10,068.161) 

1885 

7.618 

1 1,360,108 

4.M3 

6.0S6.380 

11,661 

17.445.488 

1886 

6,933 

7.570,210 

i,20o 

5,975,808 

11,228 

13.&M.106 

1887 

6,108 

5,869,302 

4,239 

6,930,066 

10,347 

12.799.967 

1888 

7.452 

8,765,109 

4,374 

7.520,914 

11,726 

lti,2a6.0S} 

1889 

9,312 

7.277.334 

4,416 

7,256,931 

13.728 

14,$34,a^ 

1800 

0,883 

8,072,218 

4,697 

8,559,662 

14,680 

16.6Stfl 

1891 

10.348 

10,520.281 

4,523 

8.636,876 

14,871 

19.05691 

The  amount  of  mortgages  discharged  has  ulwuys  been  much  1( 
than  the  amount  registered.  This  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that) 
mortgages  are  as  a  rulo  [laid  off  by  instalments,  and  tbe  dischai^' 
is  given  for  the  last  sum  paid,  which  might  happen  to  bear  averraiiuil 
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4     proportion  to  the  total  sum  borrowoJ.     Tho  fignreH  for  1880  and 
I      succeeding  years  are  as  follow  : — 


Y«ftr 

CiKlarAcfcTVlcNa  10. 

Under  Act  SO  Vic  No.  0. 

Total. 

Number. 

Amount 

Xnmhar. 

Amomit. 

Mambm- 

Amomit 

1880 

1881 

1,860 
2,386 

£ 

716.148 

1,926.357 

1.052 

1,501 

£ 
1»946.916 

2,067,140 

2.912 

3,887 

£ 
2,661.063 

3.903,497 

1882 

I8S3 

1884 

2,051 
1,388 
2,216 

1,676,224 
1,433,912 

l,fi57.76fl 

1,603 
1,369 
1,696 

2,417.460 
1,833,016 
2,684,470 

3,654 
2.757 
3,912 

4,093,684 

3,266,928 
4.642,235 

188.5 

3.473 

2,239.075 

2,068 

3.373,327 

5,541 

5,612.402 

1SS6 

2,773 

2,515.398 

2.082 

2,164,254 

4.855 

4,679,652 

1887 

3.067 

2.909,931 

2,431 

7,620,914 

5,498 

10,430,845 

1888 

4.160 

4,273,034 

2.926 

4,179,503 

7,086 

8.452,537 

1889 

3,707 

2,669.358 

2,488 

3.300,033 

6,195 

6.969,391 

1890 

4,215 

2,609.560 

2,559 

4,230.172 

6.774 

6.839.732 

1891 

4,722 

3,140,871 

2,863 

3,901,165 

7,585 

7,132,036 

The  total  amount  of  liens  ou  wool  registered  during  the  ten  Uent  on  wooL 
yeara  ending  with  1891,  was  £12,715,234  ;  the  mortgages  on  live 
stock  aruountetl  to  £25,409,856,  and  on  Und,  X141, 644,118.  in 
all,  £179,769.208.  During  the  same  period  the  mortgages 
discharged  were:  liens  on  wool  to  the  full  amount  in  tlue  course, 
mortgages  on  live  stock,  £15,447.629.  and  on  land,  £01,119,442, 
making  a  gross  total  of  £89,282,305.  The  sums  of  money 
advancerl  on  mortgages  of  ^'arious  kinds  over  that  paid  off  was 
therefore  apparently  £90,480,90.'^  in  ton  years.  As  regards  tho 
liens,  such  indebtedness  docs  not  exist,  for  the  mortgages  over 
stock  and  clip  are  for  the  most  }>art  terminated  without  being 
formally  discharged.  Even  in  the  case  of  mortgages  on  real 
estate  the  amount  outstanding  does  not  mean  money  actually 
owing  ;  in  very  many  cases  it  simply  represents  the  limits  within 
which  clients  of  banks  and  other  loan  institutions  are  entitled  to 
draw,  though  many  of  these  clients  may  be  in  credit  while  their 
property  is  mortgagetl  and  unreleaaed. 


Rotnmi  ot  in- 
BuruicobtubM 


FIRE  ASD  MARWE  INSURANCB, 


Under  the  authority  of  the  Ceosus  And  Industrial  R4?tums  Act 
of  1891,  returns  ai-e  now  l>eing  coUoctod  of  tho  businosa  transacted 
by  tho  Fire  and  Marinu  Insurance  CompanicH  op»*rstinj;  in  thfl 
Colony.     The  information  will  nut  bo  avaih&ble  till  early  in  1B93. 


FtraBHsades 

Act. 


The  Fire  Brigades  Act  of  1884  provides  for  the  annuij  outUy 
of  the  Metropolitau  Fira  Brigades  being  contributed  in  eqad 
amounts  by  the  Government,  the  Firo  Insurance  ConipaniM 
insuring  in  the  metropolitan  district,  aud  thu  luunicipaliliet 
within  the  same  area,  and  that  portion  ooutributed  by  tiu 
comjmnies  is  distributed  amongst  them  proportionately  to  tbi 
amount  of  ri»ks  hchl,  a  return  of  which  is  annually  supplied  W 
these  companiea  under  the  Act  With  this  exception  thn  Uv 
swom  reiunu  *'**^®  ^^^  provide  for  the  publication  of  sworn  returns,  axul  any 
not  comp  ry.  information  regarding  fin?  insurance  can  only  Ikj  gathered  from 
the  balance- slieeUi  and  re[Ktrtft  isBUt^d  by  these  companios,  which 
include  all  their  operations,  no  attempt  being  usually  made  to 
separate  the  transactions  within  tho  Colony.  A  number  of  the 
companies  transact  both  fire  and  marine  insurance,  several  of 
which  make  no  distinction  between  the  two  branches.  Of  the 
companies  carrying  on  business  in  Australasia,  25  have  their  head 
offices  in  the  Colon  fos,  Hevon  of  which  are  Httuatetl  in  Sydney. 


Finrtski. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  tlie  rinks  at  the  begimiiii^oi 
1892.  As  it  is  not  compulsory  for  the  companies  to  fnmiA 
returns  of  risks  held  outside  Uie  metropolitan  district,  the  t^tucns 
are  anything  but  complete  : — 

£  t 

Metropolitan  DiBthct 58,207.183  Lismoro 90(MNft 

Broken  HiU 2.500,000  Maitland,  West OttT.STS 

Deniluiuiu 200,000  Xewcjiatle I.OOO.tlOO 

(loulbiini  800,000  Stockton XJ.OW 

(ilen  Innoa. 130.819  Wollongong 110,000 

Hamilton 75,000 


FIBE   IKSUUANCE   BUSINESS. 


The  dedftred  amount  o!  risks  held  in  the  metropolitan  difitrict 

since  the  Fire  Brigades  Act  came  into  force  was  : — 

£ 

1885 36.(Mn,000 

l»m     ^ » 41,f>3I,Sfi2 

1887     « « 4«.263.:»:u 

188»     „ 49,209.396 

1889     ^..» ..    53.583^000 

1890      57.148,388 

1891     58.207,188 

Thtj  groBs  increase  for  the  period  shown  was  X21,516,183,  or  im:i«w«of  ri»kn 

"  to  fiopnliition. 

58'G  per  cent  Daring  the  same  period  the  population  of  the 
metropolitan  district  increased  about  36  r*  per  cent.,  from  which 
it  would  {ippear  that  the  WE^alth  of  Sydney  is  advancing  at  a  rate 
much  more  rapid  than  tlje  |»opulatioD,  thougli  thu  increune  of  the 
latter  is  abnormally  large.  Some  part  of  the  increase  shown 
may  be  due  to  an  extension  of  the  facilities  offered  to  insurers, 
but  the  amount  duo  to  such  cause  will  not  be  very  large. 

The  number  of  fires  which  occurred  in  the  metropolitan  dia- nru in  motro- 

polls. 

trict  during  the  year  1891  was  262,  which  may  be  classified  as 


follows,  according  to  the  damage  done  :- 


Slight  <lainage  .. 
Seriima  Hjunage  .. 
Total  destruotion 


2te 

i» 


Total 


Besides  these  there  were  33  chimney  tires  and  52  false  alarms. 

Of  the  premises  totally  destroyed  by  Hro.  1 3  were  insured  and  Proper 

ineurvd. 

it  was  not  ascertained  wliether  the 


4  not  insured,  while  in  2 
properties  were  insurefL  Of  the  other  serious  fires,  21  were 
insured,  3  uninsured,  while  in  3  coses  it  wok  not  kuowu  whether 
the  properties  were  insured  or  not  The  information  regarding 
insuraDCe  was  not  obtained  in  oil  instances  where  the  loss  was  slight, 
bat  of  the  property  reported  to  be  damaged  slightly  the  loss  was 
insured  in  129  cases,  uninsared  in  19  cases,  and  68  insurance  un- 
known. So  that  it  would  appear  the  total  number  of  inauranct's 
wan  1 63  aa  againat  26  non-insurances,  or  86*24  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  for  which  the  information  is  available.     The  percentage 
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ACCUMTTLATION 


Hremcn  In 

tllCtTU|>0)ltUII 


just  given  must  be  taken  with  qualiii cation,  for  as  the  premiMs 
and  the  property  therein  contained  frequently  belong  to  different 
persons,  so  in  order  to  gauge  the  extent  to  •which  iiisurance  is 
practised,  it  would  require  to  he  ascertained  in  how  many  instanoea 
the  double  insurance  was  effected,  for  in  the  returns  above  given 
a  property  is  considered  insured  if  tlie  premises  be  covered  and 
the  contenU  uninsured,  the  converse  also  being  the  cose. 

The  total  number  of  firemen  attached  to  the  brigades  in  th» 
metropolitan  and  country  districts  was  as  follows,  the  namber  of 
fires  attended  being  also  given  ; — 


Nunc  of  SUUon. 


Komborof— 


Actual 
flrw  At- 
tondeil. 


Men  In 
the  Bri- 


Xamc  of  StaUon. 


Mnmberot— 


Brv«  at-|the  Bri- 
i«Ttded.|  gadcik 


City  Companiea — 

Metropolitan   Fire 
Brigadei  (4  stations) 

North  City 

Paddington  Browerj' 

Standard  Brewery  ... 
SuburbAD  Companies- 
Alexandria  

Ashfield 

BaJmatn  (2  statioiu).. 

Burwood  

Darlington 

Olebe 

(iranville, 

Leiohliardt 

Manly 

Newtown 

Paddington. 

Farramatta  No.  1   ,.. 

Parramatta  No.  2  ... 

St  Leonards  (2  sta- 
tions). 

Waterloo , 

Wave  rley 

Woollahra 

Country  Companiea — 

Alhury  

Bathurst  

Boarke 

Broken  HiU 


262 

V 

77 

13 

85 

21 

96 

18 

33 

21 

13 

16 

8 

24 

6 

15 

15 

18 

16 

17 

3 

20 

7 

17 

4 

16 

30 

15 

10 

20 

2 

24 

o 

21 

r 

23 

20 

20 

11 

18 

16 

IS 

5 

29 

8 

20 

4 

7 

39 

18 

Country  Companxea — 
rontinwa. 

Deniliquin 

Forbes  

Goulbum 

GItfn  lonoa  

Grafton,  North 

I><)       South 

Hanulton 

Hay 

Honeysuckle 

Lambton 

Li»ni<w« 

Maitland,  West 

Newcaatle  City   ,,,.,. 
Newcastle  Hose  and 

Heel. 
Newcastle    Salvage 

and    Ambttlasoe 

Corpa. 

Singleton 

StocktoD  

Tigho'sHil! 

Wftcgii  Wugga 

Walbenil  and  PlatU- 

burg. 
WoUongong 

Total 


1 
4 
2 
3 
2 

24 
4 

28 

1 

5 

1 

19 

42 

18 


fiS 

30 
17 
IS 
10 
20 
14 
34 
20 
1$ 
26 
20 
20 

21 


30 
25 
28 
23 
2« 

1« 
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MONBY   ORDER   BUSINESS. 


MONEY  ORDERS. 

Ab  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter,  tho  money  order  system  poit^  buMnwi 
WHS  brought  into  operation  in  January,  1863,  and  the  amount  of 
transactions  during  that  year,  and  subsequent  jieriods  ending  with 
1891,  is  given  in  the  subjoined  table.  This  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  Post  Office^  like  that  of  the  other  branches  of  this  institu- 
tion, has  expanded  considerably.  In  1863  there  were  issued  3 
orders  to  every  hundred  persona  in  the  community,  in  1R91  the 
number  reached  43,  the  total  value  advancing  from  jC53,8C3 
to  Xl,577,744,  while  the  value  of  orders  paid  rose  from  £40,875 
to  £1 ,518,087  during  the  same  period.  This  increase  is  due  mainly 
to  the  greater  facilities  nowaffoi'ded  for  the  transmission  of  money 
by  this  method,  though  it  is  also  to  some  extent  attributable  to 
the  more  general  appreciation  of  the  money  order  system  amongst 
the  working  classes  of  the  community.  The  following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  business  transacted  since  tho  inception  of  the  money 
order  system : — 


Honey  Ordcw. 

T«r. 

Inued. 

Pttia. 

CammUBion. 

Momter. 

Amouul. 

Nnnber. 

Amount 

. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

186S 

11,478 

53.862 

8.425 

40,875 

615# 

1866 

28,469 

130.747 

23.556 

112,367 

1,439 

1870 

65,743 

289,325 

68.386 

258,322 

2,024 

1875 

100.293 

419,622 

89,572 

380.293 

4,224 

1880 

190,606 

669,022 

168,944 

683,340 

7,684 

1881 

220,670 

771.073 

195,757 

675,025 

8,700 

1882 

247,710 

883..V24 

218,3,'M 

771.861 

10.027 

1883 

375.592 

963,698 

239,595 

829,770 

11.371 

1884 

305,883 

1,068.068 

270,  «78 

ft-Jl.OW 

12,651 

1885 

337.856 

1.169,569 

21»H,082 

im7,961 

14,243 

1886 

345.825 

1,134,955 

309,576 

982,3.30 

14.927 

1887 

360.750 

1,131,884 

3.'M,594 

1,010.297 

14,{W0 

1888 

388.416 

1,215.132 

368.081 

l,116,4X» 

15.807 

1880 

400,487 

1,188,227 

31*0,414 

1, 108,086 

15.061 

1890 

442.425 

1,252,.305 

441.845 

1,193,054 

16,930 

1891 

4«8,3'26 

1,577,744 

507,849 

1,618,987 

19.19$ 

2s 
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ACCUMULATION. 


Tho  "Torreiw 


TRANSACTfONS-REAL  PROPERTY  ACT. 
For  the  purpose  of  faciliUiting  delays  witli  landed  proi»erty,  the 
Eleftl  Property  Act,  commonly  called  ^'Torrens  Act,"  was  paaed 
in  1862.  In  1S73  the  Act  n'as  slightly  amended,  nnd  a  fu: 
amendment  was  made  in  1878.  In  the  last  amendmi 
important  claasc  was  inserted,  whereby  thp  registered  c 
tlie  land  are  protected  from  the  operation  of  the  Statutes 
Limitatioiu*,  and  therefore  the  title  is  not  liable  to  be  taken  from 
posfMBion  dow  them  by  any  length  of  adverse  possession.  The  Act  is  very  simple 
^'^*'  and  uaeftd  in  its  pro\Tsions,  and  has  b^eii  largely  availed  of  since 

its  introduction.  The  chief  advantage  gained  by  those  hriuging 
properties  under  the  Act  \\i  that  from  the  moment  the  li 
registered,  and  a  oertiiioate  granted,  the  title  of  the 
holding  the  ceilificate  becomes  indefeamblei  unless  it  has  been 
fraudulently  obtained.  Provision  is,  however,  made  for  error  in 
transfer,  by  which  j)erson»  might  bo  deprived  of  their  nghtfol 
property,  as,  should  the  transfer  be  made  to  tho  wrong  person, 
the  holder  of  the  certificate  cannot  be  dispossesse*!  of  his  property 
unless  he  has  acted  fraudulently.  To  indemnify  the  Gnvcm- 
ment  for  compensating  persons  who,  through  error,  may  bare 
Infl^nwlty  fund,  been  deprived  of  their  properties,  an  assurance  fund  has  been 
created  by  a  contribution  of  one  half -penny  in  the  pound  bein^ 
levied  on  all  property  brought  under  the  Act.  This  fund,  at  thr 
end  of  1892,  lunouuted  to  over  £117,600,  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
proof  of  tho  value  of  the  Act  and  the  facility  of  its  working  Uut 
scarcely  any  withdrawals  from   this  fund  have  been  necessary. 

Tiie  approximate  area  of  land  brought  under  the  Act  to  the  31st 
December,  1893,  was  17,191,500  acres,  and  the  value  of  the  SHve 
was  .£35,57  2»  138,  the  distribution  of  which  is  sliownin  the  ftJlov- 
ing  table.  On  the  succeeiling  page  will  be  found  a  return  show- 
ing the  number  of  transfers,  mortgages,  dischargus,  luid  Qnomn- 
branoes  for  the  period  1881-92,  together  with  the  amounts  of 
conndenLtion  involved,  followed  by  a  list  of  transfers,  mortg^fB^ 
ibc,  under  the  same  Act : — 
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FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES   AND   TRADE   UNIONS, 


PniBNDLY  SOCIETIES. 

Tlie  hifltory  of  Friendly  Societies  in  New  South  Wales  is  long  r|[J""'J'>' 
and  honomble,  antl  the  admirable  service  which  these  societies 
perform  ia  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and  self-rclionoe  caanot  bo 
too  highly  praised.  StatwticR  relating  to  the  business  of  Friendly 
Societies  are  uufortunati'ly  incomplete  and  not  altogether  reliable  ; 
the  figures  therefore,  which  are  given  hereunder,  must  bo  acccpbod 
merely  as  approximate.  The  societies  registered  are  of  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  associated  with  otherb  in  orders,  and  those  working 
independently.  To  the  first  category  belong  nineteen  orders, 
some  of  which  ai'e  divided  into  districts,  and  again  into 
lodges,  branches,  courts,  or  tents,  as  the  case  may  l>e.  It  is 
probable  the  number  of  societies  owning  allegiance  to  the  19  orders 
named  is  not  far  short  of  §70  ;  the  indejieudent  societies  number 
about  50,  so  that  the  total  number  of  all  societies  registered  and 
still  in  working  order  is  about  920. 

Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  returns,  the  number  of  mem-  imporfectlon  i 
bers  can  only  lie  stated  approximately.      Towards  the  close  of 
1892   the  membership   is  estimated   at  C6,300,  and   the   funds 
^442,670. 

The  benefits  promised  by  Friendly  Societies  are,  in  kind,  much  BeDcfln. 
the  same  in  all  societies,  and  usually  comprise  medical  attendance 
and  medicine  for  a  member  and  his  family,  sick  pay — generally 
XI  per  week  for  the  first  six  months,  reduced  thereafter  bo  158.  or 
IDs. --allowance  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  member's  wife, 
and  funerrtl  money  to  his  wife  on  the  death  of  a  member.  The 
Act  limits  the  amount  i>ayable  on  tlie  death  of  a  member  without 
administration  to  £100  (sec.  41),  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  sick  pay,  nor  to  the  number  of  societies  to  which  one 
person  may  belong,  and  from  which  he  may  receive  benefits. 

In  addition  to  the  Friendly  Societies  properly  so  called,  some  of  Trade 
the  registered  Trade  ITuions  give  benefits  analogous  to  those  of 
the  societies  mentioned  above.  Tlie  benefits,  however,  are  usually 
amaller  in  amount,  seldom  exceeding  12s.  a  week  for  sick  pay, 
and  X7  in  case  of  death.  A  few  Trade  Unions  also  make  allow- 
ance to  their  members  when  they  are  out  of  employment* 
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PART  xxn. 


Population  and  Vital  Statistics. 


1M 


iNE  of  the  first  results  of  the  Censufi  of  1891  was  the  r»- 
adjustiuent  of  the  estimutca  of  populatioa  Prior  to  tho 
5th  April,  1891,  there  had  Keen  no  actual  count  of  the  ]>eop]e  of 
New  Soutli  Wales  since  1881,  but  an  approxiioatw  return 
madt'  up  of  the  eBtimated  population  on  the  31st  December  of 
year.  This  woh  done  by  talking  into  account  the  increase 
by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  and  arrivals  over  departores. 
It  is  evident  that  if  these  data  could  be  ascertained  exactly,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation at  any  time.  Bat  although  the  machinery  for  the  registn- 
tion  of  births  and  deaths  cnsuiiis  a  fairly  correct  return  uodirr 
these  hcadn,  it  is  nut  so  eaHy  bo  obtain  exact  particulars  respectiDg 
the  arrivahf  and  depai-tures — especially  the  latter.  The  tiaU  of 
paasengers  arriving  by  the  sea  are  usually  accurate ;  but  in  the 
case  of  persona  disparting,  it  is  found  that  large  numbers  go  on 
board  steomera  at  the  last  moment,  without  having  pre^ioaslj 
booked  their  names,  and  so  are  not  recorded  amongBt  the  emigranU 
from  the  Colony.  It  therefoi-o  becomes  necessary  when  estimating 
the  population  to  make  allowance  for  unrecorded  departures  Xbf 
results  of  thoOensus  of  1801,  however,  showed  that  Uie  allowance 
made  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  tlie  estimates,  for  the  previoos 
years  were  in  excess  of  the  truth.  Consequently,  in  1 
issue  tlie  tigures  have  been  recast,  and  proper  allowanc 
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made,  which  will  account  for  whatever  discrepancy  there  may  be 
between  the  tables  now  published,  and  those  contained  in  former 
issues. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  population   of  each   of  the  Eitimatoor 
Australasian  Colonies  on  the  30th  June,  18D2,  except  Queonslaml  popuutioii. 
and  New  Zealand,  where  no  estimate  has  been  made  since  thu  end 
of  1891  :— 


OoUiDy. 

Popalmlloo. 

Nov  South  Wales  

1,182,500 

Victoria.- 

1,102, 75« 

Qq^nolftp^     , 

410,330 

South  Australia  (with  Nortbero  Territory)  

324,424 

Western  Australia  , 

M,S^l 

Tfumnnis 

152,769 

New  Zealand  (exclusivo  of  41,993  Maoris)     .,  ...  . 

G34  0.S8 

A  ustrslssia    ,  ,    . 

3,922.091 

In  the  preoeding  table  due  allowauoe  has  been  made  far  un- 
recorded departurc«,  and  in  the  cose  of  Western  Australia  for  un- 
recorded arrivals  which  took  place  in  the  northern  pai*ts  of  that 
«itormonR  territory  whore  there  did  not  exist  proper  official  means 
of  keeping  account  of  the  adventurers,  who,  from  time  to  time, 
attracted  by  rumourB  of  its  vast  natural  resources,  visited  that 
4,'ouii>4irativeIy  unknown  land.  The  jK>pulatiou  of  the  whole  of 
Auatralasia  was  estimated  at  3,890,030  at  the  eiid  of  1S91,  the 
I>ro|)ortion  belonging  to  each  Colony  being  as  follows  : — New  South 
Wales,  29-89;  Victoria,  29-60;  Queensland,  10-152;  South 
Australia,  836  ;  We«tem  Aimtralia,  1-37  ;  Tasmania,  3-91  ;  New 
Zealand,  16*26. 
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K«tinuitc(i  Tlie  estiiuuted  ]jopulatiou  of  New  South  Wales  at  the  cloae  of 

•jt th« Colony,     various  years,  from  1861  to  1891,  will  bo  found  hereunder: — 


Year. 

MAlfS. 

Ttnmka. 

ToUl. 

1S(J1 

201.574 

156,404 

357,»78 

\S^ 

235.116 

193.697 

428,813  m 

1871 

282,846 

2^,912 

617,758  W 

1876 

333,515 

280.666 

614.181 

ISSl 

429.020 

353.060 

782.060  ^ 

1882 

447,100 

367.900 

816,000  m 

1883 

473,980 

387,330 

861,310 

1884 

498.310 

406.070 

904.080  H 

1885 

523,030 

426.540 

949.570  ■ 

1S86 

543,260 

446,080 

980.340  fl 

1887 

558,350 

461,980 

1.020.330  1 

1888 

673,190 

477,890 

1,051.080  ■ 

1889 

689,010 

492.810 

l,081,S3ofl 

1890 

609.650 

612,210 

l.l2l,88oS 

1801 

630,870 

534,430 

1, 165,300  f 

KetiDcreuc  The  following  table  give«  the  net  increase  of  male  and  fenule 

population  during  each  year  yince  1881,  after  allowing  for  the 
number  of  persona  whose  departure  from  the  Colony  waa  noi 
formally  recorded. 


Ymr. 

UAlet. 

FonUM. 

1>attL 

1882 

18.080 

14,840 

32.920 

1833 

26.8H0 

19,430 

46,310 

1884 

24,330 

19,340 

43.670 

1885 

24.720 

19,870 

44.590 

1886 

20.230 

19,540 

39,770 

1887 

15.090 

15,000 

30.990   M 

1888 

14.840 

15,910 

30,760   ■ 

1889 

15.820 

14.920 

30.740    " 

1890 

20.640 

19.400 

40.040 

1891 

21,220 

22,220 

43,440 

GROWTH   OP  POPULATION. 


In  the  following  tnUe  will  be  found  the  rate  at  which  population  Anuual  ntc  of 
has  increased  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  various  AiutniobU. 
colonies^  the  average  rate  for  Austi*alaaia  being  3*28  per  cent. 


]882 
]883 
18S4 
1885 

1886 
1KS7 
1888 


1890 
1891 

^ean    of 

yeun..., 


10 


¥ 


4-21 
6-68 
507 
4-03 
419 
3-13 
3*01 
2-02 
3-70 
3-87 


4-07 


2-78 


618 


1*32 


3-07 

3*42 
4-56 
7-41 

13*53 

8-02 

-0-45 

4-00 

5-93 

15-11 


6-47 


2-30 
2  34 
2  76 
1  76 
1  83 
3-32 
1-75 
2-77 
2-25 
5*01 


2-61 


314 
4-23 
4-Oti 
2-03 
2-25 
2-24 
0*44 
1-98 
1-64 
1-34 


242 


3*52 

4  86 
4-02 
3-47 
3-04 
3-19 
2*63 
2*56 
2-56 
3-00 


3-28 


miiiu  aigii  (~)  derioCca  «  docrauw. 


The  growth   of  poi>ulation  in  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  Orowth  of 

°  '     '  ...  POpulAlIOH. 

also  in  the  whole   of   Australasia,  in   periods  from  1861   to  the 
end  of  last  year,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year. 

Conciiwnt  at  AuMtntau 

AurtnlMlft. 

1861 

1.076.666 

1,265.898 

1866 

1.345,068 

1.646.540 

1871 

1.601.295 

1,970,066 

1876 

1,856,996 

2.360.555 

1881 

2,204.495 

2.822.999 

1882 

2.285.350 

2.922,258 

1883 

2,402.760 

3,064.304 

1884 

2.500.765 

3,187.565 

1885 

2.592,906 

3.298.313 

18S6 

2.677.9U 

3.398,658 

1887 

2.768.537 

3.506,882 

1888 

2,856.705 

3.590,086 

1889 

2,931,978 

3.691.190 

1800 

3,014,(K)8 

3.785,558 

1891 

3.112.359 

3.899.036 
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As  tested  by  the  voitintary  influx  of  popiilation,  the  attraction 
>vluch  New  South  Wales  has  for  many  years  ofiered  t^)  the  sottkr 
iu  moat  marked,  and  no  test  could  be  more  practical.  Ab  lon^ 
as  the  balance  of  attraction  remained  with  the  other  colonies, 
so  long  did  the  tide  of  immigration  set  to  their  shores ;  but  for 
many  years  post  Now  South  Wales  has  offered  a  more  substAntiol 
reward  to  the  settler  than  nny  of  its  neigliboui^  and  the  re«ult  U 
Kcm  in  the  increased  numbers  who  ba^e  come  hitlier.  The  table 
herewitli  shows  the  excess  of  arrivals  over  departurps  in  each  "t 
the  Australasian  Colonies  between  the  census  of  1881  and  that  of 
1891:— 

OUaoy. 
New  South  WsLm  

Vict<iria    , 

Queensland  , 


South  Australia  .... 
Western  Australia. 


Vetli 
dm  tu  [mmliciayaa.] 
1G2.828 

110,361 

..      -28,278 
14.106 


CV>ntinnnt  of  Australia 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand   


Australasia 

Minus  (—)lDdt(»l«i 


381,191 


The  above  table  shows  that  out  of  a  total  increase  by  imzni 
gration  of  381,191  persons,  the  large  pro|>ortion  of  43  f»er  cent, 
found  a  home  in  New  South  Wales,  as  against  31  ]ieT  cent, 
attracted  to  Victoria,  and  27  per  cent,  to  Queensland.  In  tb» 
total  of  162,828  credited  to  New  South  Wales  are  includ^l 
34,079  assisted  immigrants.  During  the  same  period  103,1-iO 
assisted  immigrants  arrived  in  Queensland,  but  m»  the  net 
increase  from  immigration  was  only  102.776,  it  is  evident  that 
Bome  of  the  immigrants  did  not  remain  in  that  Colony.  Since 
1860,  the  year  following  the  separation  of  Queensland,  ti»e  arrivals 
in  New  South  Wales  have  in  every  year  exceeded  the  departarea 
The  greatest  apparent  excess  during  any  one  year  waa  in  l&W, 
when  the  number  of  arrivals  was  greater  than  the  departures  by 
28,579. 


ASSISTED  IMMTGRATTON. 


Asditod  iininigratiun  dates  from  1832,  and  continued  io  be  the  Aisistad  Unmi- 
settled  policy  of  the  oouiitiy,  with  slight  interruptions,  until  its 
practicnl  cessation   during    188H.     The  number  of    assisted  im- 
intgrantfl  arriving  in  New  South  Wales  fi*om   1861   to  the  cloee 
of  1891  will  be  found  herewith  : — 


» 


T«ar. 

AdultL 

ChUdnni  nndor  IS  Y««n. 

TMaL 

Uaim. 

FflOttlM. 

ToUL 

fteiulM. 

Tbtel. 

1861 

794 

595 

1.389 

101 

99 

200 

1.589 

ises 

1,172 

1.047 

2,219 

214 

196 

412 

2,031 

IMS 

1,966 

1,872 

3.838 

391 

404 

795 

4,B33 

lAM 

1.701 

1,672 

3.373 

289 

315 

604 

3,977 

1865 

1,073 

1,214 

2,287 

213 

217 

430 

2.717 

1866 

Ml 

543 

1,044 

92 

68 

160 

1,204 

1867 

365 

435 

820 

66 

58 

124 

944 

1866 

183 

215 

398 

41 

31 

72 

470 

1669 



47 

47 



47 

1870 

...>. 

•••••• 

1871 

"  "28 

"'299 

"327 

'"  "is 

15 

30 

"357 

1872 

2fi 

271 

298 

16 

14 

30 

326 

1873 

13 

119 

122 

3 

5 

8 

140 

1874 

427 

411 

838 

109 

133 

242 

1.080 

1875 

395 

324 

719 

135 

119 

254 

973 

1876 

642 

429 

1,071 

208 

184 

392 

1.463 

1877 

2,892 

1.627 

4,519 

743 

756 

1.409 

6,01s 

1878 

2.091 

1,764 

3.845 

699 

646 

1.345 

5,190 

1879 

1,006 

2,141 

4,047 

840 

844 

1,684 

5,731 

1880 

1,150 

1.196 

2.345 

414 

375 

789 

3.134 

1881 

929 

1,029 

1,958 

327 

292 

619 

2,677 

1882 

1.209 

mil 

2,200 

50I» 

624 

1,033 

3,2:« 

1883 

3.370 

2,718 

fi,088 

1,154 

1.127 

2.281 

8,369 

1884 

2,785 

2.606 

5.391 

1,095 

1.082 

2.177 

7.568 

1886 

1.871 

2,211 

4.082 

736 

736 

1.472 

5,554 

1886 

1.044 

1.D05 

2,949 

572 

560 

1.132 

4,081 

1887 

131 

687 

818 

280 

SS6 

544 

1,362 

1HK8 

58 

190 

248 

140 

131 

280 

528 

1889 

44 

168 

212 

104 

115 

219 

431 

1890 

55 

132 

187 

no 

79 

189 

37rt 

180] 

26 

81 

107 

45 

38 

83 

190 

Total... 

26.866 

28.928 

57.794 

9,676 

9,4:0 

19,009 

76,893 

The  birthplaces  of  immignmte  cannot  in  all  cases  be  accurately  oirthpuct* 
determined,  bnt  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  diflerent  census  retams,  °      «>'»'«» 
that  the  great  bulk  has  come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  as  will 
presently  appear     A  record,  however,  has  been  kej»t  of  the  native 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^B                ^^^H      *»               ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^M 
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1 countries  o£  immigrants  who  were  assisted  by  Government,  ac^ 

^^^^H           of  the  76,893  persons  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  table^  75,193 

^^^^H            were    British   bom — 36,865    being   from    England    and   Wftka; 

^^^^B            30,049  from  Ireland ;  and  S,279  from  Scotland;  and  the  romaindei^ 

^^^^H            UOO,  from  other  countries. 

Arrlrali  by  scs.       The  total  number  of  persona  arriving  in  the  Colony  by  SM|II 

recorded  at  the  Shipping  Office,  during  each  year  from  1880  tQ 

^^^^H             1891,  ia  hereunder  notified  : — 

^^^^H 

•ChDdfwu 

ItM      1 

^^^^^^^m                        xcftT. 

Stole. 

Fvmaio. 

Total. 

^^^1 

30,538 

]0.«o 

41.133 

4.449 

45.<fi    • 

^^^B             1882 

29.102 

10.904 

40,006 

5,100 

45.106    ; 

^^^1             1883 

40,914 

15.852 

56,766 

7,135 

63.901 

^^H            1884 

44,667 

17.579 

62,246 

6.899 

09.145  , 

^^^H             188S 

4C,u70 

18,352 

W,922 

7,885 

72.807 

^^^H             1886 

45.035 

1S.334 

63,369 

6.535 

68.904    < 

^^^H             1887 

15,236 

59.005 

4,413 

e3,4IM 

^^^H             1886 

40,2S>5 

15,446 

55.741 

4.435 

60.176 

^^^H             1880 

39,208 

16,719 

55,927 

4,855 

80.7S 

^^^1             1800 

43.124 

19.107 

62,231 

5.285 

67.516 

^^^v 

44,519 

19,318 

63.837 

6,082 

68.919 

^^F                                                                  *  SttM  rot  stated  by  •hippinjr  uthoritias.                                         1 

»jP»rtore8  by              The  departures  for  the  same  period  were  as  follows : —        1 

Adults. 

1 

1                                        Tear. 

•  naHalaa^ 

1M      ■ 

MAle. 

Fenuae.             ToUL 

—  1 

^^^H             ISSl 18,6»S 

7,273 

25,941 

2,4S4 

28.425     1 

^^^H             1882 1S.G72 

6,857 

25,529 

2.512 

2S.WI      1 

^^^H              1683 23,407 

8,739 

32,146 

3.176 

S5.3S     1 

^^^H             1884 29,311 

10,685 

39,996 

3,599 

43.SA5     I 

^^■f             1686 31.060 

11.508 

42,568 

3.707 

46.175 

^^■r                1686 34,453 

11,841 

46.294 

2.7ffl5 

49,0» 

^^P^                1887 38.162 

12,439 

50.601 

3.6111 

&4«9^^M 

^M                    1888 

3e/i73 

14,553 

50.831 

4,070 

^^^^^^1 

^H                     1889 

32,535 

14.030 

46,565 

3,753 

5^9^^H 

^H                     1690 

34,302 

15,635 

49,837 

4.043 

53.08^ 

^H                      

33,877 

14,512 

48,389 

3,684 

52,arJ     ■ 

^^H                                                        •  SexM  Mrt  fUtod  by  thippiog  uithoriUM.                                   ■ 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  1891. 

On  the  night  of  Sunday,  April  5th,  1891,  a  Censoa,  or  enumcra-  Oonnu  of  isoL 
tion  of  tho  population,  was  taken  throughout  Australasia,  as  well 
em  the  other  portions  of  the  Brititih  doutimons,  which  comprise 
about  one-fourth  of  the  habitable  surface  of  tlie  globe,  and  are 
peopled  by  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole  human  race.  In  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  special  provisions  were  made  to 
ensure  the  corapleteneBs  and  accuracy  of  the  Census.  The  Colony 
was  divided  into  convenient  districts,  each  presided  over  by  an 
enumerator,  and  a  small  army  of  collectors  was  appointe<l,  cap- 
tained by  tlie  enumerators,  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Government  Statistician,  who  distributed  the  requisite  schedules, 
and  afterwards  collected  them  and  saw  that  thfy  were  properly 
filled  up.  This  was,  however,  but  the  beginning  of  the  work,  for 
a  large  statT  of  tabulators  tiad  then  to  take  the  schcKhilea  in  hand, 
to  dissect,  classify,  tabulate  and  arrange  the  figures  therein 
contained,  and  to  evolve  from  the  ntiscellaneous  mass  of  informa- 
tion all  the  necessary  particulars  respecting  the  ages,  condition, 
religion,  occu[»ation,  and  other  details  respecting  the  {teople  of  this 
countr}'.  Tliia  was  a  long  and  arduous  task,  and  is  not  yet 
entirely  complete,  although  there  is  sufficient  done  to  exhibit 
some  important  and  interesting  results. 

It  was  ascertained  that  the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  Papulation  »t 
on  the  Census  night,  consisted  of  1,132,234  persons,  of  whom  the 
males  numbered  612,562»  and  the  females  519,67*2.  The  males 
thus  represented  a  trifle  over  54  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population, 
while  the  proportion  of  females  wna  very  nearly  46  per  cent, 
Kxpressed  in  other  terms  tlie  j>rnportJon  of  the  sexes  showed  that 
for  every  100  male^  there  were  about  85  feraale8,and  for  every  100 
females  there  were  nearly  118  males.  The  total  number  given 
above  includes  Cliineae  and  Aborigines,  as  well  as  Iialf-castes  of  each. 
The  numbers  of  tliese  were  as  follows: — Chinese  and  Cliinese  half- 
castes,  13,555  males  and  601  females, or  14,156  in  all;  Aboriginea 
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and  Aboriginal  half-castes,  4,559  males  and  3J21  females^  or 
total  of  8,280.  Exclvidiiig  all  these  the  population  cousisted 
1,109,798  pei'sons,  of  whom  594,448  were,  males  and  515,S5 
were  females,  the  pi-o{K>rtiou  of  tlie  sexes  in  this  case  being-i 
males,  53'6  per  cent,  and  females  46*4  per  cent ;  that  is,  a  litt 
more  than  115  men  to  every  100  women,  or  nearly  86  woaien 
every  100  men. 

The  following  figtiree,  discloeed  by  the  oensuaet  of  1861,  187 
18S1,  and    1891,  show  the  population  of  New  Soutli  Wales 
those  periods : — 


Tmr. 


UaIm. 


1861 

1871 
1881 
IS91 


198,488 
275,551 
411.140 
612,562 


Fonmle*. 


Tout 


152,372 
223,430 
340.319 
519,672 


350,800 

603,981 

75I.4<J8 

l,i;«.2»4 


Pro|)ortlfni  of 
niak*  to  foinalet. 


DI8TRIBCT10N  OF  SEXES, 

The  relative  proportion  of  males  to  femalea  in  the  whole 
has  undergone  little  change  for  many  years  (Mist',  as  will  be 
from    the   following  figures,   which   represent  the   percentage 
males   and    females  to  the    whole   population    at  the    last   Uii 
decennial  censuses,  and  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  last  ten  yean 


Teur. 

MftlM. 

F«-i* 

1861 

50-57 

43-43 

1871 

54-07 

4S'3S 

1881 

54-86 

4i'14 

1885 

55*08 

44-92 

1886 

54110 

45-10 

1887 

64-7-2 

4n-:28 

1888 

64-53 

4.V47 

i8sg 

54*46 

45-^3        ^ 

1890 

54-34 

40-66     fl 

1891 

54-14 

46-86     V 

BIBTHPLACES  OP  THE  PEOPliB. 


The  excess  of  male  over  female  populaiiou  u;  chiefly  at  the  oi^  £zoeas  of  mkio 
of  from  20  to  50  years^  and  ia  caused  by  the  large  mtlux  of  males 
in  Uie  prime  of  life,  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  and  the 
British  Islands.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  owing  to 
the  lower  death-rate  of  females  the  disproportion  in  the  number 
of  the  sexes  is  being  slowly  abated. 


BIRTHPLACES  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

Of  the  1,132,234  people  who  composed  the  i>opuJatiou  of  New 
South  Wales  when  the  Census  was  taken  in  1891,  the  birthplaces 
of  all  but  1,223  were  recorded,  but  of  those  who  failed  to  state 
the  place  of  their  nativity  1,133  ha<l  British,  and  90  liad  foreign 
namea  Excluding  tlie  Aborigines,  725,015  of  the  inlnibitants  of  NiUTwotiho- 
the  Colony  were  bom  in  it,  and  of  these  363,495  were  males,  and 
361,520  were  females.  No  less  than  266,101  individuals  came 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  males  numbering  158,324,  :4ftUrci 
and  the  females  107,777.  Of  these  92,617  males  and  56,615  kCIJ^oh 
females,  or  149,232  in  all,  were  from  England  ;  Wales  contributed 
3,232  males  and  1,765  females,  making  a  total  of  4,997  ;  those  of 
Scottish  biiih  numbered  36,821,  of  whom  23,016  were  males,  and 
13,795  were  females,  while  those  from  Ireland  consisted  of  39,449 
males  and  35,602  females,  or  75,051  in  all.  As  might  have  been  .vutivonofi 
expected  the  neighbouring  colonies  furnished  a  fair  share  towards 
the  ])opulation  of  New  South  Wales.  For  instancf,  Victoria 
contributed  40,768  persons— 22,792  males  and  17,967  females, 
10,173  individuals  resided  here  whose  natal  place  was  Queensland, 
4,987  of  whom  were  males  and  5,186  were  females.  Natives  of 
South  Australia  reached  a  total  of  17,716,  the  males  numbering 
9,850,  and  tlie  females  7,860.  Only  464  natives  of  Western 
Australia — of  whom  244  were  moles  and  220  were  femalea, — were 
residents  of  thb  Colony,  but  there  were  5,85 1  Taamanians  and 
9,015  New  Zealandera  Of  the  former,  3,075  were  males  and 
2,776  were  females  ;  of  the  latter,  tlie  males  numbered  4,883,  and 
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the  females  4,132.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  874  pereona 
who  enumerated  themselves  as  iiativea  of  Australia,  without 
detining  the  particular  Colony  they  hailed  from ;  of  these,  471 
were  males  and  403  were  females. 

Other  British  possessions  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  ooa* 
tributed  4,554  males  and  2,083  females,  or  6,637  persons  in  all,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  New  South  Walps.  177  of  these,  of  whom  127 
were  males,  and  50  were  females,  came  from  Malta  and  other 
places  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Asian  possessiona  of  the 
United  Kingdoni  furnished  3,105  persons,  being  1,557  males  and 
548  females.  Of  these,  no  less  than  1,800,  or  1,309  males  and 
491  females  came  from  India  and  Burmafa,  the  remainder  being 
moHtly  from  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 
The  African  dependencies  gave  a  quota  of  737  persons,  438  of 
whom  were  males,  and  299  females.  These  were  mostly  from  the 
Mauritius  and  Cape  Colony.  British  possessions  in  America  con- 
tributed 958  males  and  209  females,  or  1,167  in  all,  of  whom 
1,074  persons — being  885  males  and  189  females — came  from 
Canada.  The  Colony  was  indebted  to  the  West  Indies  for  only 
444  |>ersons,  350  being  males  and  94  females  ;  and  there  were  i 
males  from  British  Polynesian  Islands.  British  subjects  bom  at 
sea  numbered  1,930,  of  whom  1,067  were  males  and  863  wen? 
females,  and  there  were  also  73  persons — 53  males  and  20  females — 
whom  simply  entered  themselves  as  British  subjects,  wiihont 
specifying  their  birthplaces. 

The  persons  of  foreign  nationality  who  resided  in  Kew  South 
Wales  at  the  the  time  of  the  census  numbered  39,824,  and  com- 
prised 34,229  males  and  5,595  females.  Of  these,  the  largest 
portion  was  from  Euro])ean  countries,  numbering  22,065  in  all,  or 
17j7 12  males  and  4,353  females.  The  Germans,  formed  ueiirly 
half  of  the  foreign  element,  there  having  1>eea  6,976  males  and 
2,589  females,  or  9,563  persons  in  all  from  the  German  Empire. 
Scandinavians,  with  3,237  males  and  160  females — a  total  of 
3,397 — came  next,  and  the  French,  of  whom  there  were  2,030 — 
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1,586  males  and  445  females— came  third.  OE  Danes,  there  were 
1,480  altogetlier — 1,2615  males  and  212  feniales — and  the  totsd 
number  of  Italians  was  only  3  short  of  tlie  Danes — for  there  were 
1,229  males  and  24S  females,  making  1,477  in  aU.  Of  Swiss, 
there  were  594,  of  whom  exactly  100  were  females  ;  theixs  were 
588  persons  bom  in  Austria  and  Hungaiy,  534  of  whom  were 
males  and  54  females.  The  number  of  Dutch  was  tlio  naino  as 
the  number  of  Greeks — 255,  but  in  the  case  of  the  former  there 
were  228  males  and  27  females,  while  in  the  latter  case  there 
were  241  males  and  14  females.  The  European  Turks  numbered 
242,  including  73  females  to  169  males,  and  there  were  136 
Asiatic  Turks,  of  whom  111  were  males  and  25  females.  Of 
Portuguese,  there  were  159  males  and  14  females,  making  a  total 
of  173,  and  Spaniards  numbered  111  all  told,  or  76  males  and  35 
females.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  there  were  persons 
bom  in  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of  most  of  the  countries 
mentioned,  but  the  numbers  of  these  were  insignificant,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Caledonia,  which  contributed  148,  or  76  males 
and  72  females,  to  the  population  of  New  South  Wales. 

Foreigners  from  the  continent  of  Asia  numbered  13,616,  all  of  NkbireioC 
whom  wore  males  with  the  exception  of  188;  and  nearly  99  per 
cent,  of  these  Asiatics  were  Chinese,  the  numbers  recorded  being 
13,04i?  males  and  only  109  females,  making  13,157  in  alL  Of  the 
remainder  there  were  151  Arabians — 144  males  and  7  females — 
and  80  Japanese,  of  whom  69  were  males  and  11  wore  females. 
There  were  20  Afghans,  all  males;  3  from  Siam— ^2  males  and  1 
female;  2  Persians  (males);  3  Indians,  2  of  whom  were  malo^  and 
1  female  ;  and  3  males  and  2  females  who  entered  their  birthplace 
simply  BA  Asia,  without  specifying  what  part 

There  were  but  195  Africans  in  the  Colony,  29  of  whom  came  N^tiTMof. 
from  Kgypt,  20  being  males  and  9  females.  One  female  came 
from  Madagascar,  3  males  from  Abyssinia,  26  males  from  Zan- 
/i^mr,  and  1  female  from  the  Transvaal.  Three  persons,  2  of 
whom  were  males  and  1  female,  were  natives  of  the  West  Coast ; 
3  A 
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American  foreign  conntrics  contribufced  3,662  persons,  of  wbam 
there  were  2,695  males  and  927  females,  to  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales.    Nearly  94  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  were  Cron 
the  United  States,  conaistiug  of  2,509  males  and  870  females,  or 
3,397   altogether.      There  were  16   Mexicans,   3  of  whom  wwi 
females ;  19  came  from  "West  Indisn  islands,  only  2  of  whom  -wen 
females;  42  males  and  3  females  came  from  Brazil,  and  41  maXm 
and  12  females  were  Chilians.     Seventy-six  persona,  51  of  wboin 
were  males  and  25  females,  vaguely  entered  their  birthplace  aft 
South  America,  and  3  males  stated  they  were  bom  in   C«nti»l 
America.     Polynesians  numljered  4H6,  of  whom  369  were  mala 
and  117  were  females.     Thirty  foreign  subjects  were  bom  at  sea, 
and   5  foreigners  failed   to   record   their  birthplace.     The   1,223 
unsi)ecified  i>ersonB,  already  mentioned,  consisted  of  939  males  and 
284  females. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  per  cent  that  mak 
element  of  the  population  bore  to  the  whole  community  at  the 
four  census  periods  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  1891  :— 

Pro}x»rUon  of  Total  PopnUtfon.                                        1 

Ymr. 

Nativf!!  or 
Now  South  WalM. 

NkUvo  ot 

other  Aaitraluiaii 

Oolonlfl*. 

other  RritUh-boTn 
Sutijwfeik 

ronUiMn.       1 

1861 

1871 
1881 
189] 

45-60 
68-57 
62*17 
64-70 

1-34 
2-67 
5'95 
7-50 

46-18 
94-80 
27-97 

24-21 

8-79  ^J 

3-58         I 

PREPEBENCE    OF    POPULATION    FOR   CmES. 


Further  detaHa  respocting  the  racial  compotutiou  of  the  people  Back)  compoii- 


at  the  Kame  periods  will  be  seen  iu  the  following  table : — 


|wot>Ic. 


UtAaoMXity. 

IBOl. 

isn. 

WBL 

1801. 

New  South  Wales 

Aborigines  

per  cent. 

4fiit0 

1-34 

23-98 
15-63 
6-19 
0-30 
0-99 

percent. 

58-36 

2-67 

019 

17  33 

12-49 

3-98 

0-37 

0-68 

per  cent. 
61-95 

5-95 
0-22 
14-32 
9-2! 
3-34 
0-41 
0*69 

per  cent. 

64-03 

7-fiO 

0*73 

SUiglkh    

13'18 

Irish  

6-63 

Scotch 

3-35 

Welih 

0*44 

Other  British  Subjects 

071 

Total,  British  SubjcctB... 

93-21 

96-09 

96 '09 

96-47 

Chinewj „ 

Oflrnian     ,  i.n.i ■.•.!.. 

3-70 
1-56 
1-S9 

1-43 
1-31 
117 

l'3fl 
100 
1-66 

116 
0-84 

Other  Foreigners  

1-53 

Total,  Foreigners 

679 

3-91 

8-91 

3*53 

CBNTRAUZATION  OF  POPULATION. 

One  of   the  most  notable  problems  in  the  progreRs  of  modern  Toodenry  oC 

population  * 

civilization  ia  the  tendency,  everywhere  exhibited  in  the  chief  M)»»nU dtlet, 
countries  of  the  world,  of  the  population  to  aocomulate  in  great 
cities.  Not  only  is  this  apparent  m  England,  France,  and  other 
countriuH,  whore  the  development  of  manufactures  has  brought 
about  an  entire  obange  iu  the  employment  of  the  people,  and  has 
neceosarily  caused  tlieir  aggregation  in  towns,  but  it  is  seen  aJeo 
in  the  United  States,  the  most  favoured  counti*y  for  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  It  is  noticed,  too,  that  in  all  now  countries  there 
in  a  tendency  for  immigrants  to  locate  themselves  in  and  near  the 
great  cities,  and  this  Colony  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 


As  far  back  as  1861,  when  the  native-bom  ]>opulation  amounted  proportic 
to  only  45'69  per  cent  of  the  whole  colony,  the  number  living  in  incroutor. 
Sydney  and  its  suburbs  formed  only  12*13  per  cent  of  the  total, 
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while  British  born  colonists,  amounting  to  46-18  per  cent,  of  thtt 
population,  constituted  52*93  per  cent,  of  the  metrofK>litan  popu- 
lation. In  1891  the  native-born  formed  64*76  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population,  but  the  proportion  of  native-bom  resident  in  the 
nietropolitftu  area  had  riwn  to  5863  percent.,  and  the  proportioa 
of  Briti»h-l)orn  had  declined  to  30*51  per  cent.  No  great  differ 
ence  is  observable  between  the  proportion  of  persons  attracted 
to  New  South  Wales  from  other  colonies  who  remained  in  Sydney 
during  late  years,  and  those  who  made  the  country  districts  their 
home.  What  diSierence  there  is  favours  tlie  supposition  that  the 
metropolis  has  proved  moi'o  attractive.  The  non-British  popuU* 
tion  have,  as  a  rule,  preferred  the  country  districts  to  Sydney; 
but  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  [tart  of  certain 
foreign  elements  to  gravitate  towards  Sydney ;  this  is  cKpecially 
noticeable  amongst  Chinese  and  Hindoos,  or  well  as  Syrians  and 
otlierH  from  the  Levant 
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The  proportion  per  cent,  which  each  element  of  the  city  populi 
tion  \)on\  to  the  whole  metropolitan  population  at  the  last 
ceususea  is  shown  in  the  following  figures  : — 


Year. 


Proportion  of  HetropoUteii  Popuhtloo. 


K»UvM  nf  New 

South  W&Ios. 


NfttivM  of  other 

AiMtnUaaiMi 

Onloniei. 


Other  Britiib-bam 
mibJecU. 


1861 
]871 
1881 
I80I 


4213 
54-24 
M-87 
58-63 


1-77 
3-07 
OiS 
7-20 


52-93 
40-22 
33-62 
30-51 


S17 
247 
3-33 
3-60 


ComiMruoii  of         Tlie  conditions  of  progress  in  these  colonies  approximate  some- 
America.  what  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  a  comparison  between  the 

increase  of  town  population  there  and  in  New  South  Wales  is  not 
without  interest.  The  great  defect  in  the  comparisoa  arises  from 
the  fact  that  in  America  there  exist  many  large  cities ;  in  New 
South  Wales  there  is  practically  only  one.     The  population  of  the 
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United  States  for  three  periods,  and  the  proportion  of  rural  to 
city  population,  will  he  seen  below  ;— 


T«ar. 

PqpulatlOT  of  the 
ttiiUni  SlatM. 

PopulRtiODorCfttn 
of  Uult«d  SteCM. 

PoroentAffe  of  whole 
populalion  in  atics- 

1860 
1870 
1880 

31,443.321 

38,558,371 
50,155,783 

5,072,256 

8,071,875 

11,318,547 

IB'l 
20-7 
22*5 

The  rapid  increaae  of  city  population  shown  above  haa  given  Cbmes  which 
rise  to  conaiderahle  speculation.  It  seems  an  established  factinuUc*. 
that  the  moTemeot  of  popidation  towards  the  towns  in  the  old 
countries  of  tlie  world  is  a  sign  of  a  desire  for  improvement  in 
the  circumstances  manifested  by  the  ruder  i>opulation ;  for,  like 
every  other  commodity,  labour  gravitates  to  the  marjcet  where 
it  will  obtain  tlic  highest  price.  Tn  America  the  increase  in  town 
population  has  been  tlerived  niairdy  from  abroatl ;  and  there  seems 
no  reason  to  suppose  that,  large  as  the  proportion  of  urban  popu- 
lation has  become,  it  has  reached  an  unhealthy  stage.  In  Austra- 
lasia, however,  the  case  is  different,  and  it  is  impoesible  to  believe 
thut  healthy  progress  is  consistent  with  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  metropolis  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  Over  57  per  cent, 
of  the  increase  due  to  immigration  in  New  South  Wales  during 
the  period  1881-91  was  retained,  in  the  metropolis. 

In  this  colony  the  proportion  of  town  population  is  even  more  orhui  ud 
remarkable  than  in  the  United  States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  here  given,  showing  the  [tercentnge  of  population  of  Sydney 
and  suburbs  as  compared  with  New  South  Wales  &a  a  whole : — 


T«H. 


MetropoBtan. 


Ooimtcy. 


1861 
1871 
1881 
1881 


percent 
26-70 
26-73 
30-34 
34-26 


percent. 
7330 
73-27 
69-66 
63-74 
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PopulntiOQ  0( 
\^ctoria. 

In 

regard  to  tbe  neighbouring  Colony  of  Victoria,  tha  figoM 

are  :- 

- 

1 

Yew. 

MctcoiKiUton. 

Coanfery. 

t'ercoot 

Per  (MAC. 

1861 

25-89 

74-11 

1871 

28-87 

7113 

18S1 

32-81 

67*18 

1891 

42-49 

67«l 

Fro|iortion 
oi  urtma 
populatioD. 


ExtnordinaiT 

{trogrvwof 
lyilney  anrl 
Melbourne. 


In  the  table  of  urbiin  |)OftuUtion  of  the  United  States  on  the  [i 
ceding  ymngCf  ia  iuuluded  all  towns  exceeding  8,000  Inhabitan 
uevertheleHs,  tbe  proportion  to  the  whole  is  much  less  than  in  «i 
New  South  Wales  or  Victoriov  The  case  of  Mellxmme  is 
more  marked  than  that  of  Sydney  j  for  during  the  period  coinprifli 
in  tlie  talilo,  the  former  uity  increased  proiwrtionately  more 
the  latter,  as  compared  with  the  population  of  its  colony,  and 
uumcrica]  increase  has  also  been  ;;reater.  The  foUowiug  6gor 
show  the  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
bourne : — 


T«*r. 

etydMor. 

UellMMnfML           I 

ISfll 

96.506 

mM^       1 

1871 

13«,4S3 

aim.780        1 

1881 

237,300 

»a.»47  M 

1884 

277,fi3t) 

34B.166   ^M 

1885 

202.5rK> 

30S.788   ^H 

1886 

:WS,  *-'"(» 

3S9.5I2     ^^ 

18S7 

324,8:i0 

411,400             ■ 

1888 

342, 2S0 

434,51»             ■ 

ISSfl 

300,070 

45S,9»7            ■ 

1890 

380,(^) 

484,630            ■ 

18»] 

311«.270 

491,942             1 

The  progress  of  these  cities  has  been  extraordinary,  and  has  i 
parallel  amongst  the  cities  of  the  Old  World.  Even  in  Ajueri 
the  rise  of  the  great  cities  has  been  ftcconn>anied  by  a  somewh 
corresponding  increase  in  the  rural  population.  In  theae  colonic 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  seen  tl 
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spectacle  of  magnificent  cities  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity, 
and  embracing  within  their  limits  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  territory  on  which  they  depend.  The  chief  cities  of  the  other 
Australian  colonies  present  somewhat  similar  features  to  Sydney 
and  Melbourne,  but  with  the  exception  of  Adeiaitle,  which  contains 
nearly  two-fiftha  of  the  whole  population  of  South  Australia,  they 
Are  not  so  large  in  proportion  to  their  rural  population  oa  either 
Sydney  or  Melbourne. 

Tlie  population  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Austt-aUsian  Colonies  ropolktiMi  < 
L       18  given  below  : —  citio*. 


at,. 

PapolatloB, 

Sydney , „ 

Molboume « ► ,,,., 

Adelaide ,, , 

399.27a 
4HI,W2 
132, 57.'* 

Briibono* ...**. ••> 

93,607 
33,682 

Wollingtou 

Uohart  „ 

Perth  

33,972 
10,040 

Wellington,  the  capita!  of  New  ZeJihind,  is  not  the  most 
populous  city  in  that  colony  ;  Auckl.ind,  which  was  the  seat  of 
Governitient  and  the  capital  until  1805,  coatains  a  much  larger 
population,  the  census  of  1891  giving  a  total  of  51,297  persona 

Sydney  stands  alone  amongst  Australian  cities  for  convenience  orowtb  of 
of  position  and  natural  advantages  for  oxtemal  and  internal  trade, 
ami  the  progress  it  has  made  in  wealth  and  population  lias  not  been 
less  than  expectation  warranted.  The  growth  of  population  within 
the  municipal  boundaries  of  the  city  forms  an  interesting  feature 
in  the  progress  of  the  colony.  In  the  table  given  below  the  popu- 
lation set  down  for  the  years  previous  to  ltS71  is  that  ascertained 


at  the  date  of  clifi*erent  censuses ;  from  1871  the  Bgures  show 
eatiiuated  population  at  the  close  of  the  year  : — 


Yflu. 

Pma.^ 

Y«r. 

Pmtioiv. 

You. 

FevwHii. 

Yen. 

I82.S 

10.815 

1871 

77.680 

1879 

08,824 

1887 

\B3i\ 

16,232 

1872 

79.455 

1880 

102,160 

1868 

1836 

19,729 

1873 

Hl,482 

1881 

106.580 

16S9 

1841 

29,973 

1874 

83,(531 

1882 

110.110 

1890 

1846 

38.358 

1875 

85.267 

1883 

115,850 

18S1 

1851 

44.240 

1876 

87,261 

1884 

121,440 

1866 

53,358 

1877 

91,008 

1885 

122.9IU 

18U1 

56,394 

1878 

94.228 

1886 

124,380 

iia 

114.960 
111.980 
109; 


'       Growth  of 
nietrupolitiin 
pOpiUiUion. 


At  the  census  of  1861  the  population  of  the  whole  metropoi 
was  95,596 ;  ten  yeai-s  later  it  had  risen  to  136,483 ;  while  at  tb 
census  of  1881  the  number  had  reached  224,211;  and  at 
census  of  1891  the  number  of  persons  in  Sydney  and  its  subu 
had  increased  to  3SG,859.  Tho  progreits  of  the  population 
the  city  and  suburbs  will  be  found  in  the  following  table,  whi 
shows  the  estimated  population  of  the  Meti*opoUtan  and  Country 
Diatricta,  and  of  New  South  Wales,  on  tlie  31st  December 
each  year,  1882-91  :— 


Year. 


Metro|K>IiUii. 


City. 


Suburbs. 


Total 


Oounttj-. 


K«w  South  Wales. 


188i 


1887 


1S90 
1801 


110,110 
116,850 
121.440 
ltS,810 
1M,880 
1S1,]60 
118,010 
114,600 
lU.fl«0 

loo^oeo 


180,040 
147,030 
156, 100 
100,040 
188,880 
tOit,«70 
£24,900 
S4£,nO 

sns.Mo 

200,180 


SSO.OM 

ass.480 

i»77.«»0 
802,  SCO 
80e,S70 
824,830 
S4«,880 
800.070 
880,040 

880.  no 


M4,0S0 
fiO7.890 
027.860 

os7.oeo 

081.070 
600,600 
708,800 
7M.lfi0 
741.8ao 
7«9,03D 


447,100 
478.080 
408,810 

ss3.oao 

MS,  WO 
.'ifiS.SM 
578,100 
580,010 
OOO.flSO 
080.870 


887.000 
S«r,880 
400,670 
498,M0 
440,080 
401,080 
477,800 
408,810 
611,S10 
684,480 


TtBtel. 


Rat«  of  increase 
in  tweut>*  year*. 


The   increase   of   population   during  the   twenty  years   whiol 
closed  with  1891  has  been  181  per  cent,  for  tho  metrv^Ktlia,  whi 
that  of  tlie  country  districts  amounted  to  104  per  cent,    Thepoj 
lation  of  the  whole  colony  has  more  than  doubled  itself  duiiaj 


METROPOLITAN   AUEAS- 


thia  period  ;  the  total  for  1891  tUiowliig  an  increase  of  125  per 
cent  on  the  total  for  1871. 

The  area  of  the  metropolitan  district  incorporated  is  nearly  120  Area  o(  the 
*^  *  /  metropoU*. 

uquare  miles,  or  76,417  acres,  so  that  the  average  density  of 
{lopulation  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  5  persons  per  acre,  some  of 
the  more  immediate  suburbs  being  almost  as  densely  (lopulated 
as  the  city  it«elf.  The  area  of  land  permanently  dedicated  for 
public  recreation  in  the  metropolis  comprises  3,761  aci'es  (776 
iicres  in  the  city,  and  2,985  in  the  suburbs ;  this  includes  the 
Ct^ntennial  Park,  the  area  of  which  is  about  780  acres),  equal  to 
nearly  one  twentieth  of  the  total  extent  of  the  district,  which  must 
certainly  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  liberal  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  health.  This  is  quite  apart  from  the  National 
Park,  an  area  of  36,320  acres,  which  is  within  an  hour's  journey 
by  train  of  the  city.  The  area  of  Melbourne  and  suburbs  is  1 63,942 
acres,  or  about  256  square  miles,  and  the  population  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1891  was  491,942;  this  Bhows  a  density  of 
|H)pulation  of  3  persons  to  the  aore.  The  area  taken  for  Mel- 
bouDift  is  an  nrbitrar)'  one,  being  the  land  included  within  a  radius 
of  10  miles  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  An  area  of  256  square  miles 
around  Sydney  would  include  Parramatta,  Hunter's  Uill,  Ryde, 
and  surroundings,  and  would  at  the  close  of  1891  have  embraced 
a  iK)pulation  of  proljably  not  fowf*r  than  440,000 — a  number 
leas  by  50,000  than  the  Melbourne  metropolitan  {lopulation. 


The  suburbs  of  Sydney  consist  of  the  following  districts,  which  suburhicrf 
are  here  grouped  according  to  locality  : — NorU^winiUm — Balmain, 
Leichhardt,  Glebe  ;  Wett  Central — Newtown,  St.  Peters,  Camper- 
down,  Macdonaldtown ;  E<ut  Central — Redfern,  Darlington, 
"Waterloo,  Alexandria,  Botany  ;  Eastern — Paddington,  Rand  wick, 
Waverley,  WooUahra  ;  Wetitern — Ashlleld,  Burwood,  Five  Dock, 
Drummoyne,  Marrickville,  Petersham  ;  SoiUkem — Canterbury, 
Hurstvitle,  Kogaiah,  Rockdale  ;  and  North  Shore — North  Sydney, 
Manly,  Ryde,  and  Hunter's  Hill, 
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SutiiirliM) 


Munielpolttiea. 


POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
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The  census  returns  o£  1891  showed  that  the  population  of  tk» 
suburbvH  had  more  than  doubled  itself  funce  the  oenaus  of  18^1. 
The  inci*eiise  hiw  been  gcnnrftl,  varying  from  77  per  cent,  in  tht 
east  oentr&l  districts  of  Redfern^  W&terloo,  tfea,  to  214  p^r 
in  the  -westoru  and  soutbera  auburbs,  which  constitute  the 
oru$9  o£  Cauterbury  : — 


North-weatem 
West  ceutnil  . 
BMt  central.... 

Eutero 

Western  

Southern 

North  Shore  .. 


Population,  U81. 

FmnktUHi, 
aih  April,  18B1. 

27.785 

57»617 

l.'5,t)91 

34.mi:i 

t25.mi4 

4/i,44{0 

20.220 

43.41)3 

IS,  120 

rH).478 

2.083 

12,837 

11,010 

30,611 

107 

ii: 

77 
115 
17« 
531 
178 


The  suburbs  of  Sydney  comprise  thirty-five  distinct  raunioi- 
palities.  The  population  of  those  in  existence  at  the  date  of  th» 
census  of  1881  and  at  that  of  1891,  will  be  found  below  : — 


Uunlalpalltjr. 


Alejcandria  

Ashfiuia    

Holmain    ,' 

Botauy «... 

Botany,  North 

Burwood  

Camperdown   

Canterbury  

Concord     

Darlington    

Drumtnoyne 

Enfield 

Fire  Dock  .. 

The  Glebe    

Hunter's  HSIl  

Hurat\'ille 

Kiiyur.ib    

Loiohfaardt   


Pofmbitloo 

PomiUtltm 
6lli  April. 

at  rviiMU 

Of  l&HL 

1W*1. 

3,449 

7.505 

4,087 

n,m)7  1 

16,063 

23.475  1 

•  M... 

2,060 

■■•••* 

2,407 

2.47S 

0,227 

3.322 

6.658 

1,175 

2,426 



2,IU7 

%<m 

9,405 

1.4r)l  1 

2.050 

868 

1,250 

10.500 

17.076 

«.«2 

3,633 

3.175 

2,328 

1,866 

17,067 

MunioipoUty. 


Macdonaldtown .. . 

Manly 

Mnrhckvitle  

Newtown     

North  Willoaghby 
North  Sytiney   ... 

Paddington    

Pctonihaiu 

Ramlwick  

licdfem  

Rockdala    i 

Hyde  

St.  Poter'a 

StmthBold  

Waterloo    

Wftvorloy   

WooUabra 


1.870 
1,327 
3.^1 
8,327 
1.411 
7,149 
O.OOH 
3,413 
2,079 
10,888 
868 
1,673 
2,272 


*'5,7«2 
2.365 
6.168 


5,275 
3.238 

iaa07 

l7.S7tt 

3,411 

17.106 

18.393 

10..'t«9 

6,236 

21,322 

4,908 

3.S8S 

4^68a> 

1,880 

9.701 

6342 

10.023 


MunfcipniuiM         At  the  time  of  the  census  of  18dl  there  were  only  sixty  borouffcl 
oulaido  tte 

inetropoUs.        and  municipalities  outside  the  metro|>oIis,  but  now  tiiftre  on  oni6 


COUNTRY  MITNICIPAXITIES 


huiidnxl  and  thirty-one.     The  following  ore  their  names  and  the 
moRt  recent  estimHtM  of  {lopulation  : — 


Oounttv 
]|imici|Kllt]< 


CoonUT 
MuiridiMlttiM. 


Cauatry 

Mnnidimlltli 


Adoinstoira 

Alburv  

ArmicUIa 

Anham 

BalUnn 

Bolr&nald 

Bathont  

Beg* 

Ben7  ,....; 

Bingmm .... 

BUynev  ,, 

BombaU 

BourkA 

fiowml 

Braitlwood   

Broken  Hill 

Broughton  Vule 

Burro¥rtfc  

CamdeD 

CftmpbeUtown.. 

Ciu*ooar 

Corriugtun   

Casino  

Cobar  

Condobolin  

CooiBft 

Coonunbla  

Cootomimdim  .. 

Coraki  

Cowim  

Cucial  

Cadfmong  , 

Denuiqain   ..  .., 

Diibbo  , 

Dundoa ». 

Ermiugtnn     luid 
RydJklmcre 

Forbai  

(Jerringong  ... 
Glen  Inoet  ... 

(lOftftird  

Goulbnrn 

fJrafton 

Gnovillo 

Grenfell  


2A% 
5.447 
3.826 
2,(>2fi 
I.0S4 

037 
9,102 
3,023 

006 

738 
1,254 
1.101 
3,140 
2.258 
1,486 
10.7S9 

424 

767 
1.303 
2.381 

5G2 
2,137 
1,486 
I.ISO 

74« 
1,720 
I.Ul 
2.026 

.T38 
1.546 

447  I 
2,519  I 
2.273 
4,5iW 

792, 

774' 
3.011  , 
1..534 
2,532 

0S5  , 
10,0)6 
4,44r> 
4.248  , 

745 


Greta 

Gnlgong 

Gundauai   

Cunnedah  

Hamilton    

Hay 

Hill  End 

HilUton 

llUwftnm,  CmitiaL 

„        North  .. 

Inverell  

Jainberoo   

Jorildarie   

Junee 

Ratoomba 

Kempaey 

Kiania 

Liunbtou  

New 

Liimore 

Lithgow 

Liverpool    

Ma«wan 

Maitlaoil,   Kaat 
West 
Merewether  .. 

Mittagong 

Moama    

Molong 

Moree 

Morpeth 

Momya  

MoaaVale 

Mndgeo  

Murrumharrah 
Murrurundi  ... 
Mu«dobr(K>k  .. 

Nambri 

Karrandera  ... 

Navraastle 

Nowra 

Namba   

Nyngan  

Uraage 

..      EA.t... 


1.751 

1,283 

048 

1,382 

4,844 

2,741 

814 

734 

3,247 

2,r»i.> 

2,5:14 
2,23.1 

541 
1,682 
1.592 
2,104 
2.302 
3,436 
1,548 
2,925 
3.865 
4,463 

907 
2,910 
7.295 
4,330 
1,468 

710 
1,112 
UN3 
1,138 
1,236 
1.340 
2,410 
1.226 
1.254 
1,208 
1,977 
1315 
12.914 
1,705 

688 
1,365 
3|237 
1,827 


IVrkea    

ParramatCa 

Penrith   

Plattsbnrg  .. 
Port  Macfiuahc 
ProApect  and 

Sherwood  ... 
Qacaobeyau  ... 

Quiriudi 

Ra>-mnnd  Tranco.. 

Kidimoud 

Rookwood 

Seoiie  

8licllharbuur... 
.Shoal  haven, 

Central   

Silverton  

8iugIcton  

„      South... 
Smithfield   and 

Fairfield 

St.  Mary's 

atockton 

Tttiiiworth 

Taroo  

TuiiiuriL   

Tenterljeld 

Tumut   

Laia.hilla 

Uhnurm 

Ujmlla.. 

Wagga  Wagga 

Wakha  

Wallfteml 

Woratah 

W'ellingtnn   .... 
Woiitworth  .... 

Wiokhrtiii   

Witcauuiifc 

Windeor 

Wintfham  

Wollougong  ... 

YaM  

Yonag 


2,440 
11,077 
:*,707 

:i,.Toi 

061 

2,075 
1,262 
1,139 

899 
1,242 
2.084 

876 
1.687 

451 
1,397 
1,793 

802 

1.392 
1.823 
2,417 
4.602 

716 

015 
2,477 
1,275 
l,5«2 
1.592 

819 
4,50(t 

864 
3,644 
2.713 
I,54.'5 

801 
6.582 
1. 287 
2.033 

404 
3.041 
1,770 
2.746 
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POPULATION  AND  VITAL  STATISTICS 


The  great  bulk  of  the  population  dwells  along  the  seaboard 
OutBitle  the  metropolis  the  most  thickly  peopled  districts  are 
fertile  valleys  of  the  rivers.  Amongst  these,  in  point  of  populatioa 
the  Hunter  River  valley,  with  large  agricultural  and  mining  ind 
tries,  stands  first,  Tlie  Illawarra  district,  nch  in  coal  and  pasture 
comes  next  j  then  the  maize  and  sugar  growing  country  of  tin 
Clarence  and  the  Richmond.  The  settlement  of  popuUiUon  origi 
nally  followed  the  main  roads  of  the  Colony,  and  is  now  drawn  to  tbi 
great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  which  have  almost  superseded  then 


MARRIAGES. 


mtt! 


U«Tiag«ii  in 
EnropcMi 
ooaii  trios. 


The  number  of  marriages  registered  in  the  Colony  showa 
uninterrupted  annual  increase  from  1875  to  1886;  in   188? 
1889,  however,  there  was  a  fulling  offj  while  during  1891  there  w( 
more  marriages  than  in  any  pre%'ioufl  year.     The  rate  per  1,000 
[>opulatiou  had  been  declining  during  the  period  from   1883 
1889,  but  1890  presented  a  slight  improvement,  which  was 
tinued  in  1891.     The  following  arc  the  tigures  showing  marrii 
in  New  South  Wales  for  the  Ia.st  twenty  years  : — 


reifistercd. 


Per  1,000 

of  mmn 

|io|juhitlon. 


Yaw. 


rq^bteroiL 


r«T  1,000 

ol  niaui 

PopalAitaa. 


1872 
1873 
1874 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


3,925 

7-45 

4,384 

8-05 

4.343 

7-60 

4,005 

7-87 

4,630 

7-66 

4,9»4 

7-94 

5,317 

8-08 

5,391 

7-80 

r>,672 

7i;5 

6,284 

8-21 

6,948 

8-70 

1883 
18&4 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


7.405 
7,482 
7,618 
7,811 
7,690 
7.844 
7.530 
7.876 
8,467 


Mean  for  20  yeari  .., 


8-83 
8-47 
8-22 
S-00 
7-55 
757 
7D6 
7  15 
7-39 


7-87 


Compared  with   some  European   countries  the  proportion 
marriagea  to  the  whole  population  in  the  Colony  appears  som» 


EUROPEAN  MARRIAGE  RATES 


what  less  than  might  be  anticipated,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the 
circa  instances  of  the  countries  where  marriages  are  more  largely 
entered  into  are  entirely  diHsitnilar,  and  tlie  national  habitR 
different  from  our  own.  The  liighest  European  marriage-rate  is 
found  in  the  dominions  of  the  two  great  empires,  Germany  and 
Austria,  as  the  following  table  will  show.  The  ratios  for  Prussia 
and  the  rest  of  Germany,  and  for  Hungary  and  the  other  portions 
cf  Austria,  are  given  separately.  Their  mean  marrioge-i-ates 
since  1870  have  been  declining  year  by  year;  and  reference  to 
the  table  will  show  that  the  average  rate  for  eacli  during 
1881-90  was  lower  than  the  average  for  the  twenty  years  prior 
to  1881.  The  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  o-^^iiyfi  onitoInKl.'" 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  in  spite  of  '''""■ 
the  comparatively  few  marriages  solemnized  in  Ireland.  The 
information  in  the  following  table  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Registrar-General  of  England  : — 


OmuiMea. 


ISSL 


188S. 


usruM. 


uao. 

im. 

18B8. 

isn. 

1800. 

7*1 

7-2 

7-2 

7-5 

7*7 

fl-2 

6-2 

8-3 

6-4 

6S 

4  2 

44 

4-2 

4-5 

4-4 

7^4 

7-3 

7-2 

71 

7-0 

6*8 

7-1 

70 

7-0 

71 

7-8 

7-8 

7-8 

7-5 

7-4 

79 

7-8 

7-8 

8-0    8-0 

81 

8-0 

8-0 

8-2 

8-2 

78 

7-8 

7-9 

7-5 

7-6 

9fi 

91) 

9-2 

S'O 

6-9 

7-0 

6-9 

6-9 

71 

6-7 

71 

7-3 

7-2 

7-4 

71 

7-0 

7'1 

7-1 

6*9 

65 

6-3 

6-2 

6-2 

6'5 

fl-4 

6-3 

61> 

0-0 

RiiglBml  uiil  W»lai 

Scotland 

Ireland    

Fnuoo 

Spain  

f^witzerlaad 
Itoly     


Cjemuui  Empire 

I^ruBsia    

Austria    

Hungary 

UolUnd  

Belgium 

Denmark 

Norway  

Sweden   ...... 


8-2 
71 
4-9 
7-9 
7-2 
7-6 
7-6 
8-7 
8-6 
8*6 
10-3 
8-1 
7-3 
7*6 
7*2 
6-7 


7-6  '  77 
70  '  7-0. 
4-3  I  4-3 

7*3  7*4 
64  I  6"0 


6-8 
81 
7*5 
7-6 
80 
lOD 
7*3 
71 
7-8 
6-4 
6-2 


6-8 
7*9 

7*7 


7-7 
70 
4-3 
7-5 
6'3 
6-8 
8-0 
7-7 


7-2 
fi-5 

4-3 

7 -a 


7-5 

fi-7 
4-5 
7*C 
6.7  |... 
6-8  6-9 
8-2  j  7-0 
7-8    70 


7-9  7-9 
8-2  j  7-9 
10*3il0'4 


80 

7*8 


8-2 
7-6 


71 
6-7 

7*7 
6-6 
6-4 


10-2  100 

7-2  I  6-9 
6-7  6-8 
7-8 


6-8 
6-5 


7*6 
6*7 
60 


7-4 
6-7 
4  3 
7-3 
6-4 
6-0 
7-9 
7-8 
8-0 
70 
9-6 
7-1 
7-0 
7-4 
6'o 
6-3 


750 


POPULATIOX  AND  VTTAX  STATISTICS. 


Tke  meauB  for  the  Beriee  of  years  prior  to  1861  are  not  for  the 
full  period  of  twenty  years  for  all  the  countries  above  tntmtioDecl. 
In  the  case  of  Ireland  the  rate  is  the  average  from  1864  to  1680  ; 
Spain,  1861  to  1878 ;  Switzerhind,  1868  to  1880  \  Italy.  1863  to 
1880;  German  Empire,  1872  to  1880;  Hungary,  1866  to  1880; 
and  Norway,  1871  to  1S80.  It  muHt  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
above  are  the  ratios  of  inarriagts  to  population  ;  to  ascertain  the 
ratios  of  perBons  married  it  is  therefore  neceasaiy  to  double  the 
figures  in  each  coflc. 

Auitnllft  indun      ^^^  i^o  <»^<3  o^  ^hc  Euro()eaQ  countries  referred  to  above  is  to 
"^'"'*  any  great  extent  similar  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  in  its  sorio) 

customs,  or  in  the  prosperity  of  the  great  bulk  of  its  people.  Thi.' 
nearness  of  the  marriage-rate  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  of 
Australasia  is  accidental,  an  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countdes 
are  very  dissin^ilar.  In  the  former  case  there  is  a  large  excess  of 
female  population,  due  to  the  emigration  of  males,  while  in  these 
colonies  the  iJieponilnrance  is  greatly  on  the  side  of  the  males. 
Besides  tliis^  the  HOciaJ  condition  of  the  working-classes,  in  even 
the  least  forward  of  the  Australasian  Colonies,  is  much  more 
advanced  then  in  the  British  Islands ;  the  probabilities  etc 
tlierefore  greatly  in  favour  of  a  higher  marriage-rate  in  tho* 
colonies. 

iMrrilure-rate  ^^®  lowest  marnage-rftte  of  any  of  the  Colonies  is  found  in  New 

In  Nciv  Zealand.  ^euUud,  and  the  highest,  taking  a  series  of  years,  in  Qaeenahnui 

The  rates  per  1,000  of  the  population   during  the  last  tea  years, 

which  will  be  found  hereunder,  show  that  the  average  of  ^e  whole 

of  the  colonies  has  been  approximately  7'52. 

The  Oolonies  whose  rates  are   equal   to  or  above  the  fti 
are: — 

Qneensl&nd ...     8*54 

New  South  Wales 7fi0 

Victoria  » 7'83 

Tasmania    .^ ••••.•■•.    7'52 


■ 

I 

■ 

1 

1 

PBI 

' 

1 

▲TnrEB&IiASIAK  MAASIAGI5   HATES. 

■      75»1 

Those  below  the  average  ure  :— ■ 

J 

[                   South  Aostnlia 

....    7'*3 

■ 

1 

Western  AnotnliA 

....    7 

^ears  were              ^^H 

K«"'  7«»^n'1     ,M  ■■ 

.          A 

The  marriage  rates  of  each  Colony  for  the  last  ten 
as  follow : — 

1 

KewSottlh 

VlctorU. 

Qneefift- 
land. 

SonUi 
ADHfenllft. 

Western 

Anrtnlia. 

TisduuiIk. 

«**™-    ol  All  Coloiiicf,    I 

1          18S3 

8-70 

709 

859 

8-75 

7-04 

8-10 

^H 

1883 

8-83 

7-44 

8-97 

8-63 

6-89 

9-15 

^^M 

18B4 

8-47 

7*74 

8-98 

8-33 

7-02 

8-00 

603                     ^^M 

1885 

8-22 

773 

9-3S 

7-80 

7-37 

8-23 

^^1 

1886 

8-08 

7'86 

8*44 

6-36 

7-73 

7'66 

^^1 

1867 

7*56 

7-64 

8  40 

6'33 

7-44 

703 

5-98                    ^^M 

1888 

7-67 

8*48 

8*04 

6-05 

6-90 

6-95 

^H 

1889 

7-00 

8-43 

8-27 

6-66 

6'77 

6-92 

5*95                     ^^M 

1890 

7-15 

8-21 

8-22 

7-02 

5-89 

6-67 

611                    ^H 

1891 

Mean... 

7-39 

7*66 

7-23 

7-31 

8-00 

6*63 

^H 

7-90 

7-83 

8-54 

7-37 

710 

7-62 

^^^H 

1 i^^^^^^^H 

75a 

Mikrriatr«9  in 
each  Colony  of 
1      AuitralAHia. 
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The  following  are  the  numbers  of  marriages  registered  in  eACM 
of  the  colonies  during  the  years  1876  to  1891 : —                              1 

y«ir. 

Now  South 

Wales. 

VlctorUL 

*&"" 

South 

Australia. 

WMtem 

Austnlia. 

Ikttn&nia. 

New 

• 

1876 

4,830 

4.949 

1,304 

1.S52 

191 

746 

3.196 

1877 

4,^94 

6,103 

1,447 

2.002 

176 

831 

$.114 

1878 

5.317 

5.092 

1,444 

2,299 

182 

860 

3,377 

1879 

5.391 

4,9S0 

1.604 

2,238 

215 

804 

3,352 

1880 

5.572 

5,286 

1.547 

2.291 

214 

840 

3,181 

1881 

6,284 

5,896 

1,703 

2,308 

197 

856 

3,277 

1882 

6,948 

6.300 

2.034 

2530 

215 

960 

3»800 

1883 

7,405 

6J7I 

2,392 

2,539 

217 

1,120 

3,612 

1884 

7.482 

7.213 

2.661 

2,555 

230 

1.003 

3.800 

1885 

7,618 

7i395 

2.842 

2.447 

256 

1,054 

3.813 

1886 

7,811 

7,737 

2.785 

1.976 

297 

985 

3.488 

1887 

7.590 

7,768 

2,914 

1,977 

316 

930 

3.563 

1888 

7.844 

8.946 

3,254 

2.084 

304 

951 

3,617 

1889 

7,630 

9.203 

3,123 

2,062 

300 

967 

3,630 

1890 

7,876 

9,187 

3,195 

2.235 

278 

054 

3^79: 

1891 

8.457 

8,780 

2,905 

2.315 

413 

088 

3^805 

Factors  Infliien- 

So  far  as  these  colonies  are  concerned,  the  factors  inflaencingl 
the  marriogc-ratc  arc — first,  and  chiefly,  the  general  prosperity  of  ■ 

MAB.KIAGE   REGISTER   SIGNED  WITH   MARKS. 

the  couunuuity  j  secondly,  the  number  of  mftiriageable  males,  and 
tlie  occapations  of  the  peo[»le.  Judged  by  certain  standaid  testa, 
which  aro  elsewhere  described,  the  prosperity  of  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales  waa  peHmps  greater  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  colonies  during  the  period  from  1880  to  1886  j  henco 
the  high  marriage-rate  for  that  period  compared  with  most  of  the 
other  colonies.  During  some  of  the  succeeding  years  the  material 
condition  of  the  working  population  of  the  colony  has  not  been  bo 
sfitisfactory,  and  the  marriage-rtite  during  these  years  shows  a 
marked  decline. 


The  number  of  single  men  (bachelors  and  widowers)  of  marriage-  Uuve  ntu»ber 
able  age  was,  numerically,  larger  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  any  in  New  South 
of  the  other  colonies,  but,  proportionately  to  the  whole  population, 
larger  only  than  in  Victoria,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  during  the  year  1891.  Under  similar  conditions  it  would, 
therefore,  be  natural  to  suppose  that,  were  it  not  for  the  greater 
material  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales,  the  marriage- rates  of 
the  remaining  colonies  would  have  been  higher  than  in  this  Colony. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case,  for,  as  mentioned  above,  the  rate 
for  New  South  Wales  is  exccedeil  only  by  Queensland,  over  a 
series  of  years. 


The  number  of  persons  signing  the  marriage  register  with  marks  Namhcr  of 
has  steadily  declined  for  many  years  past  ;   the    proportion   of  SuMimrk*. 
signaturefl  made  with  marks  was,  in  1871,  16'96  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  in  1891,  tlie   percentage  had  fallen  to  308,   thus 
showing  a  satisfactory  decrease  of  illiteracy.    The  greatest  number 
of  persons  signing  with  marks  was  recorded  in  the  country  distx'icts 
of  the  Colony,  where,  in  1871,  18-92  per  cent  of  the  total  signa- 
tures were  so  made,  as  against  13*91  in  the  city,  ond  10-98  in  the 
suburbs  of  Sydney.     The  proportion  of  persona  unable  to  write 
is  stUl  much  higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  metropolis,  tliough 
it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  reduction  of  the  percentage  from  [lui^rmcj-imxit 
18-92  in  the  year  mentioned  to  308  in  1891.     The  following  ^~'^^* 
3   B 
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^^L^           table  shows  the  percentage  of  nmrks  to  total  signatures  of  penoii|| 

^^^^H          9Dgning  Marriage  Registers  for  twenty  years : — 

^^^^^K 

Uatntxdii. 

Orantry 
DMrktL 

gs^. 

Snbnite. 

Tatel 

^^^^^ 

^^^^^1 

11-47 

8-22 

10-77 

16-09 

13-tt 

^^^^H 

1073 

8*38 

10-26 

16-5S 

14-36 

^^^^H 

1012 

7-93 

8-31 

15-83 

11-9S 

^^^^H          1875 

10-67 

3-28 

8-77 

14-21 

12-20 

^^^^B- 

7-63 

3  56 

6-54 

1671 

10-47 

^^^^V          1877 

B'30 

5'86 

7-68 

U-10 

976 

^^^^^1           1878 

7*16 

4-69 

6-39 

9'21 

8*10 

^^^^^H          187i» 

6*42 

4-34 

5-70 

8-85 

7 -a* 

^^^^H 

6-58 

3-97 

5-76 

7-31 

6-06 

^^^^H          1881 

$Al 

4il4 

605 

8-34 

6-04 

^^^^H 

6-17 

3-47 

619 

6-00 

503 

^^^^H 

5<» 

4-00 

4-60 

7-28 

610 

^^^^H 

3-60 

312 

3-40 

6-77 

5-93 

^^^^^ft 

8*76 

203 

3-34 

6-99 

474 

^^^^H 

s-es 

I'M 

2-89 

5D0 

3-98 

^^^^H 

2-85 

1*23 

2'12 

4-6S 

STiO 

^^^^^B 

3-51 

1-84 

275 

4fi5 

374 

^^^^H 

3-09 

1-59 

2-39 

4-13 

335 

^^^^H 

1-71 

1-62 

1-63 

3-66 

270 

^^^^H           I8D1 

S-43 

2W 

2-S8 

878 

*% 

|K|M              The  amount  of  illiteracy,  as  displayed  by  inabitity  t 

0  writr,  bn 

P^^^^^          for  many  years  been  greater  amongst  females  than  i 

nalea.     lt>i 
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next  table  ahovs  that  snch  was  the  case  in  every  year  dnoe  1871, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  years,  from  which  it  would 
ap[)ear  that  women  are  now  quite  ou  a  par  with  men  in  the 
acctuirement  of  tlie  nidimenta  of  education.  In  1871,  the 
tirat  year  ahown  on  the  foregoing  tohle,  the  numbf^r  of  women 
unable  to  fiign  their  names,  who  were  married,  amounted  to 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  whole,  bat  the  proportion  fell  to  2J  per 
cent  in  1890. 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  males  and  females 
signing  the  marriage  registers  with  marks  for  every  year  since 
1871  :— 


y«. 

with  tnarlcK. 
portwnt 

rOOttloN 

tiding  wlUi 

Yar. 

with  butIm, 
peroctit. 

lijtilnKwith 

tuftrkft.  per 

OMt 

1871 

U 

19 

1882 

5 

6 

1872 

n 

15 

1SS3 

5 

6 

1873 

12 

15 

1884 

S 

1874 

10 

13 

1885 

6 

lS7fi 

10 

13 

1886 

4 

1876 

9 

11 

1887 

4 

1877 

8 

a 

18SS 

H 

1878 

7 

8 

1889 

3i 

3 

1879 

6 

8 

1890 

2f 

24 

1880 

6 

7 

1801 

3i 

3 

1881 

5 

8 

The  greater  number  of  malriages  are  solemnized  by  the  clergy  :  Mvriutw 

ohlefly  bf 
neverthelesSj  the  number  of  persons  married  by  registrars  is  fairly  t^"w. 
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large,  averaging   6  09  per  cent  of  the  whole,  during   the  pub 
twenty  years,  aa  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 


Year. 

Cloixy. 

IUrriuei»t 

Ytar. 

lUrrlkvttto- 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 

9513 
95-92 
95-21 
94-56 
94-06 
93*93 
94-19 
94-03 
94-29 
93-76 
93-75 
93-44 

4-87 
408 
4-79 
5-44 
5-94 
6-07 
5-81 
5-97 
5-71 
6-24 
6-25 
G56 

3884 
1885 
1886 

1887 
1888 
18S0 
1890 
1691 

Avernge  for 
20  yean  ... 

92*82 
03-30 
93-18 
93-31 
03-49 
93-24 
93*00 
93-66 

718 
670 

6-82 
6-69 
6-51 
6-76 
7-00 
6-33 

93-91 

6i» 

Church  oi  "^*  ^^7  naturally  be  expected,  the  largest  numl>er  of  marriagea 

ffiS  ciSbLuc  were  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  the   Roman  Catholic 
****'^'^^^  Church  coming  next;  but  the  percentage  of  marriages  celebrated 

by  each  of  these  Churches  faUs  short  of  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  their  strength  as  shown  by  the  censua  This  ifl 
noticeably  the  case  with  the  Koman  Catholic  Church*  The 
adherents  of  this  denomination  at  the  census  of  1891  were  25*34 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  whereas  tlie  marriages  solemnized 
according  to  its  rit<?a  during  the  year  1891  were  only  17'86  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  man-iages.  To  bring  the  number  of  Koman 
Catholic  marriages  up  to  the  proper  proportion  they  should  increase 
at  least  40  per  cent  It  is  plain,  thereforeT  that  the  adherents  of 
this  Church  either  do  not  marry  witliin  their  own  comiuunioU|  or 
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that  they  do  not  undertake  the  responsibilities  of  marriage  to  the  nomu  Okthc 
■aame  extent  as  other  members  of  the  community.  The  latter  suppo- 
sition is  doubtless  the  correct  explanation  of  the  anomaly  ;  for  the 
Jidherents  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  arc  amongst  the  poorest 
in  the  Colonyy  and  want  of  means  is,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause  of 
tlie  comparatively  small  number  of  their  marriages,  though  it  is 
undoiibtedly  true  that  what  are  termed  '*  mixed"  marriages  are 
numerous. 

The  disparity  between  the  number  of  marriages  solemnized  by  Ji'^'y.^y 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  what  might  be  expected  EngkmL 
from  the  numerical  strength  of  the  denomination  ia  not  so  great. 
During  thcycar  1891  there  were  celebrated  3,323  marriages  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  this  Church, being  39-29  per  cent,  of  the  total  mar- 
riages, M-hile  the  ]>ercentage  of  its  adherents,  as  shown  by  the 
census  of  that  year,  was  44*42.     A  glance  at  the  following  table 
will  show  that  the  number  of  marriages  celebrated  during  1891 
by  ministers  of  other  denominations,  notably  the  Presbyterian,  proportion  or 
Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist,  far  exceeded  their  apparent  each  d«nominA> 
41  lie  proportions: — 


DoDomlDAtioiit 


Kao< 


Fvromtam 

of  uiuT 


FenwntagQ 

of 

ftdherenbi 

to  toul 

population. 


Church  of  England  

Roman  CathoUo 

I'resbyteriaa  

Wc«loyan  and  Primitire  Methodist 

Congregational   

Baptist 

Hebrew  , 

Other  Den omi nations    ................. 

Registrars'  Offices ^^ 


3,323 

39^ 

1,610 

17-86 

1,U2 

13  50 

1,187 

13-80 

600 

6-91 

118 

1-40 

23 

0*27 

137 

1-62 

637 

0-3^ 

44-42 
25-34 
9-66 
9*69 
2-13 
M« 
0-48 
7-12 
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CONJUOAL  CONDITION. 
Out  of  the  1,123,954  persona  who  formed  the  census  popuUi.tion  Nomberof 

ItUllHUlds  Mid 

of  New  South  Wales  exclusive  of  the  8,280  aborigines,  there  were  wiTtn 
166,303  husbands,  and  165,571  wives,  in  ad<lition  to  16,872  males 
and  25,787  females  who  had  been  marnMl  but  had  had  their  part- 
liters  removed  by  death  ;  there  were  also  178  inules  and  126  females 
wIjo  had  been  married  but  had  had  their  union  dissolved  by  means 
of  the  Divorce  Court ;  and  there  were  423,445  males  and  324,226 
females  who  hod  never  been  married  at  all,  including,  of  course, 
children  under  marriageable  age.  Besides  these  there  were  1,205 
malt's  and  241  females  In  regard  to  whom  no  particulars  as  io  their 
conjugal  condition  were  entered  in  the  census  schedules.  But  out 
uf  the  total  number  of  husbands  mentioned  above  there  were 
24,647  wlioso  wives  were  away,  and  out  of  total  number  of  wives 
thnro  were  23,915  whoso  husbands  were  away.  The  absentees 
include  those  who  were  out  of  the  Colony,  those  who  were  work- 
ing or  visiting  at  places  other  than  where  the  wives  resided,  M 
wt-ll  as  those  who  were  separated  from  their  consorts  altogether. 
Provision  was  made  in  the  Census  sclifxiules  for  recording  details 
roHpeoting  the  age,  birthplace,  religion,  (fee,  of  every  person  in  the 
Colony,  and  where  husbands  and  wives  were  together  of  course  a 
comparison  of  the  number  of  each  class  c&n  be  made,  though  this 
is  impossible  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  away  from  each  other, 
for  there  are  no  mojins  of  knowing  that  a  man  in  one  part  of  the 
Colony  wa8  tho  husband  of  a  woman  in  another  place.  Two  of 
the  husbauils  A/those  wives  were  absent  from  them  were  only  16 
■  years  of  age,  six  were  17,  thirteen  wore  18,  twenty-one  were  19, 
{ind  6fty-nine  were  only  20.  Of  the  wive*  whose  husbands  wore 
away  four  were  girls  only  15  years  of  age,  eighteen  were  16  years 
old,  forty-seven  were  17,  and  over  one  hundred  were  only  18  years 
old-  With  regard  to  the  141,656  married  couples  who  were 
together  at  the  census-taking,  some  interesting  particulars  may  be 
be  gained  from  an  inspection  of  the  following  table  : — 
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18 

10 

20 

1 

S 

1 

0 
8 

1 

16  yean    
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••• 

M* 

17    „      

... 

... 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 
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18    ,. 

1 

8 

15 

4 
19 
26 

15 
39 

2 
7 

47 

1 
12 
70 

4 
5 

1 

... 

19    , 

4 

7 

20    „       

2 

21  and  under  25 

5 

42 

.27 

311 

526 

723 

2.960 

703 

78 

tl 

25  and  uDder  30 

3 

25   95 

293 

540 

840 

7.324 

9.349 

1.647 

23 

30  and  under  35...... 

2 

9 
3 

1 
1 

2:i 

6 

I 

1 

81 

24 

5 

4 

2 

164 
44 

12 
3 

1 
1 
1 

307 

81 

10 

4 

8 

2 

3,601 

1,009 

295 

102 

53 

19 

8 

10,710 

4.661 

1.406 

531 

204 

64 

24 

8.997 

8.601 

3.91 1 

1.628 

601 

190 

55 

i 

5,84 
3.214 

40fl 

la 

35  And  under  40 

40  ELXid  under  45 

45  and  under  50 

00 and  underdo 

55  and  under  60 

60  and  under  C5 

•  •• 

65  and  under  70 

... 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

4 

15 

23 

44 

70  and  under  75 

1 

... 

... 

-'■■ 

... 

5 
2 

8 
2 

11 

1 

75  and  under  80 
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80  and  under  85 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

1 

85  and  under  90 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

1 

90  and  under  95 

.. 

.. 

... 

... 

... 

.-. 

.-. 

95  and  under  100  ... 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

■■» 

100  and  upwards    .. 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•  ■• 

*■• 

Notitated  ., 

... 

... 

I 

1 

1 

4 

5 

7 

! 

Wives  with  husbands 

1 

at  home    

1 

\9W 

278 

771 

1 ,348  2.(^3 

15.462 

27.779 

25,747 

Ifl.4fl 
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I 

1 

1 

E 

LJ 

! 

■ 

^ 
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^1 

^1 
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1 
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3 

■u 

1 
1 
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11 

s 

45 
351 

1.261 

4,886 

4.940 

2,435 

918 

363 

106 

41 

7 

1 

3 

1 

12 

50 

274 

935 

4,143 

8.778 

2.003 

fWW 

208 

73 

8 

9 

4 

16 

54 

197 

806 

2,886 

2,580 

t,356 

376 

212 

28 

10 

2 

1 

3 

2 

4 

16 

46 

152 

617 

2.086 

1,682 

707 

268 

64 

43 

12 

2 

1 
2 

... 

2 

10 

9 

27 

130 

438 

1,367 

804 

462 

126 

71 

6 
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1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

8 

22 

108 

301 

613 

482 

186 

62 

18 
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1 

2 
2 

4 

25 

83 

172 

370 

188 

87 

23 

3 

3 

2 

1 

2 

5 

17 

32 

03 

254 

80 

17 

3 

•  .T 
1 

2 
4 

12 
95 
23 
6 
6 
1 
1 

... 
1 

... 

.... 

.    1 

.  7 
.  6 
.   7 
.   7 
.   8 
.  5 
.   3 

^H 

5,592               ^H 

17,567              ^H 

11.945               ^^1 

8.844               ^^1 

2.045                ^^1 

^H 
^H 
^H 

^1 

1 

3 

21 

2 

3 
2 
2 

... 

2 
2 

1 
2 

1  . 

1 
1.. 

2.. 

. ... 

... 

.. .. 

.46 

15.256 

12.130 

8,539 

5,703 

3,463 

1.807 

968 

506 

150  35  7 

5.. 

.02 

1 

141.656               ^^M 

^^^^^^^J 

765 
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It  will  be  Been  from  the  foregoing  table  tbftt  while  the  majoritjr 
of  mamagea  were  contracted  between  i>eople  of  suitable  ages,  th 
were  novei-tlieless  sonio  discrepancies  and  anomalies.  It  will  ba 
remarked  that  there,  was  one  wife  only  14  years  of  ag^  bat  h 
husband  was  between  21  and  25  years  old.  Two  children  of  15 
luul  husbands  between  30  and  35,  luid  two  girls  of  16  were 
married  to  men  between  40  and  50.  A  still  wider  disparity  it 
ol>8ervable  iu  the  case  of  a  girl  of  17  married  to  a. man  betwocn 
70  and  75  ;  two  other  girla  of  this  age  have  spouses  between  50 
and  60  years  old.  Among  the  wive-S  19  yoara  of  age  there 
three  with  husbands  between  50  and  €5.  One  woman  betweeft 
35  and  30  ytmni  was  mated  to  a  man  over  80  years  of  age^  aud 
another  woman  between  35  and  40  years  old  had  a  hiiaband  oC 
from  85  to  90  years.  In  some  instances,  also  the  wives 
mucli  older  than  the  husbands,  as  in  the  case  of  tJie  two  wt 
between  75  and  80  whose  partners  were  between  40  and  45; 
another  woman  between  70  and  75  hiul  a  huKbaud  of  from  35  t4 
40  ;  and  another,  between  65  ami  70,  was  mated  to  a  niau  under 
30  years  of  age.  The  three  oldest  husbands  were  each  over  lOOf 
years  j  the  oldest  wives  were  five  between  Qo  and  100  yean  of 
age.  The  youngest  husbands  were  three  of  17  years,  each  of 
whom  was  married  to  a  girl  slightly  older  than  himself;  in  fsci 
the  united  ages  of  the  three  couples  only  amounted  to  106w  Tba 
youngest  wife  was  14  years  old  ;  there  were  twelve  of  ISyenn^ 
and  ninety-two  only  16  years  of  age.  Seventy -five  hiiabandc  and 
ninety-two  wives  made  no  statement  as  regards  their  a^. 

The  average  age  of  husbands  was  41 '25  years,  and  of  wivoi 
37*25  years,  showing  a  difference  of  four  years  in  favour  of 
wives.  The  average  age  of  widows  was  55  years,  but  there  wera 
25  widows  of  20  a.nd  under  ;  3,106  from  20  to  40  years;  11,435 
from  40  to  60  years ;  and  11,133-over  60  years. 

The  following  tables  show  the  religious  professions  and 
birthplaces  of  the    141,656    married    couples    who   were 
together  when  the  Census  was  taken : — 
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BIRTHPLACES  OP   HTOBANDS  AND   WIVES. 


No  very  remuUile  iliacrepaiioies  are  disclosed  hy  the  tables  lungtow 

proleMiOMOf 

juBt  given,  indeed  aa  regards  both  religion  atid  birthplace  the  i°*(^*««>  p«op>e> 
married  couples  on  the  whole  seem  fairly  matche^l.  Out  of  64,650 
liURbands  and  64,424  wives  belon^ng  to  the  Church  of  England 
thrre  were  55,391  couples  wlio  both  belonged  to  that  donomi- 
nation;  and  oat  of  30,051  husbands  and  34,637  wives  attached 
to  the  Chuifh  of  Ronio  tliero  were  26,253  cases  in  which  both 
parties  belonged  to  that  church.  There  were  therefore  only 
9,259  male  members  of  the  Cliurch  of  England,  and  9,033  females 
who  had  married  out  of  their  own  communion  ;  while  among  the 
Koman  Catholics  only  3,798  males  and  8,384  females  had  con- 
tracted mixed  marriages.  Similar  consistency  will  be  noticed  with 
regard  to  all  the  principal  denominationH.  Among  the  Presby- 
terians there  were  11,247  couples  who  l>oth  belonged  to  that 
church,  while  3,334  males  and  2,737  females  had  married  pei-sona 
of  other  religious  bodies.  Only  1,801  males  and  2,488  females 
belonging  to  ^Methodists  batl  mai-rie*!  persons  of  other  denomina- 
tions, although  there  were  13,263  coupler  of  which  both  parties 
were  Methodists, 


With  regard  to  birthplaces,  no  less  than  41,488  of  the  51,612  Jfi[Jrt5j^*'i^ 
husbands  born  in  New  South  Wales  had  %vive8  who  were  also 
native  bom  ;  3,733  had  married  women  from  England  and  Wales  ; 
2,156  had  Irish  wives,  and  1,700  bad  chosen  for  themselves 
partners  from  Victoria.  Of  tlie  wives  born  in  this  Colony, 
who  numbered  69,866,  in  addition  to  the  41,488  who  were 
married  to  their  countrymen,  13,713  had  husbands  from  England 
and  Wales ;  4,655  had  chosen  Irishmen  ;  2,792  had  Scottish 
partners;  and  2,335  were  married  to  natives  of  Victoria.  There 
were  in  this  Colony  5,134  husbands  and  6,634  wives  born  in 
Victoria,  but  there  were  only  1,623  couples  who  both  hailed  from 
Victoria.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  number  of  wives  from  each 
of  the  other  AustraUsian  Celonies  is  greater  than  the  number  of 
husbands.  This  is  notably  the  case  as  regards  Queensland,  as  the 
Census  showed  that  we  had  1,155  wives  in  New  South  Wales  who 
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were  bom  in  the  norfclinm  colony,  while  the  number  of  hosbu 

who  came  thenco  was  only  584.    At  the  sauie  time  there  were  on 

60   couplea  in  New  South  Wales  botli  of  whom  were   bom 

Queensland. 

• 

AGBS  OF  TUB  PEOPLE. 

^^^"^^      The  Census  of  1891  has  furnished  full  particulars  with  regu 

to  the  ages  of  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  at  that  ilattv     T 

following  table  shows  the  nuiitber  of  porHonis  male  ami  femai 

at  each  quinquennial  period  of  age  : — 

Ac». 

Total  PopaUUon.                        1 

lUta. 

FomIk 

Wd. 

* 

0ftd«t5yeare 

5  years  and  under  10    

84,014 

72,805 

62,230 

64,267 

57.963 

.59.895 

52,115 

4O.3S0 

31.44ti 

27.054 

22,733 

16,716 

12.690 

7.030 

6.04i< 

2,S42 

1.294 

422 

142 

21 

12 

1.333 

612.662 

81.736 

71,359 

61,180 

54,476 

53,441 

46,950 

36,690 

27.303 

22,237 

18,658 

14,853 

10.812 

7,762 

4.905 

3.692 

1,903 

877 

284 

79 

37 

7 

435 

166,730 

144,254 
123.416 
106,743 
111,401 
106,1^ 
68.805 
67,081 

45.712 

37,006 

r.528 

20,453 

ll.MS 

8.740 

4.74.> 

2.171 

706 

221 

46 

19 
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10     „                „       15    

16    „               „      20    

20     „                „       25    

26     „                .,30    

30    M               „      35    

35     „                ,,40    

40    „               „      45    

45     „                „       50    

60     „                „       55      

55     „                „       60    

60     „                ,,       65    

65     „                „       70    

70    „               „      75    

76    „               „      80    

80    M               ,t      85    

85    »               ..00    

90    „               „      95    

95     „                „     100    - 

100    „    and  over 

UnapeciSed 

Allairee  

519,672 

1,133.94 

S^S^tioDof          I*-  ^^'^^^  ^^  noticed  that  there  is  a  grndual   diminution   in  tSl 

iiumiwrB.           uumber  of  persons  iit  the  different  i)eriod8  of  age  from  infancy  Kg 

old  age,  the  only  exception  be 

ing  in  regan 

I  to  the  num 

ber  of  thotfl 

POPlTIi.lTION   AT  TARIOTJS   AGE-PERIODS. 

between  20  and  25  years  of  age.  Tbo  females  show  a  steady 
falling  off  at  each  age  period  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
col  am  n,  but  the  males  show  an  increase  in  the  two  periods,  from 
20  to  25,  and  from  25  to  30 — the  ages  when  the  phyucal  energies 
of  men  should  be  at  thu  highest  point.  Altogether  the  table 
allows  the  composition  of  the  people  of  this  Colony  to  approach 
very  nearly  that  of  a  theoretically  perfect  community.  A  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  the  census  of  1891  with  those  of  1871 
and  1881  will  be  found  lierewith  : — 


. 

TvttfPopoMloa. 

Inenua  rron  ]»! 

to  1801. 

A<M. 

ISTL 

IBBL 

191. 

Nunuricftl 

mal. 

Under  5  years   

8U981 

111,133 

165,750 

54,627 

4916 

5  yean  and  under  10  .. . 

70,527 

99,018 

144.'J54 

45.236 

45-68 

10      , 

15  ... 

57.672 

88,479 

123.416 

:H,937 

39-49 

Ifi      , 

20  ... 

42,636 

75.734 

108.743 

33,009 

43-58 

20      , 

21   ... 

8,414 

14,966 

22.()81 

7.115 

47  54 

SI      1 

25  ... 

33,860 

59,571 

89,323 

29.752 

49-94 

.35      , 

30  ... 

43.617 

60,538 

106,645 

46.307 

76-49 

30      , 

36  ... 

37,089 

50,639 

88,805 

H8,166 

75 -.37 

35      , 

40  .. 

32,967 

46,405 

67,683 

21.278 

45-85 

40      , 

45  .  . 

26,899 

39,535 

53,683 

14.148 

35  70 

45      . 

50  ... 

18,162 

31,322 

45,7!2 

14.390 

45  94 

«>      , 

56  ... 

17.817 

24.484 

37,606 

13,122 

63-59 

iJS      , 

60  ... 

11,301 

15,009 

27.528 

12,619 

83-41 

60      . 

65  ... 

9,302 

13,878 

80,452 

6.674 

47-37 

65      . 

70    .. 

4.850 

8,282 

11,935 

3,653 

4411 

70     . 

75  ... 

3.609 

5,518 

8,740 

3,222 

58-39 

75      . 

80  ... 

1,275 

2.*m 

4.745 

2,108 

79  (U 

m    , 

100  .. 

959 

1,888 

3.146 

1.258 

06  63 

100      , 

,    «nd  over 

18 

26 

19 

— i 

—26-92 

Unspec 
All»g« 

1- 

ifiwl    

1,073 
603,C81 

2,416 

751.468 

1,768 

—648 

—26  82 

m , 

1,132.234 

380,766 

50-67 

—  aiffnlflM  t  d«Cf>MM. 

Assuming  thai  males  of  from  20  to  60  years  of  age  are  capable  seif-iapportbif 
of  supporting  tiiemselve.s,  it  will  be  found  that  New  South  Wales 
poBsesBrfl  no  less  than  308,322  mules  of  thnt  desirable  olaas,  or 
slightly  over  50  per  cent  oi  the  total  number  of  males.     There 
were  but  30,834  males  60  years  of  age  and  orer,  representing  only 
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5  per  cenL  of  the  total  malo  po]mlation,  wbile  the  renminii 
273,406  inolcB,  or  a  little  under  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  nam 
MoImoI  uiiUtoo'  were  under  20  years  of  age.  Tbe  number  of  malee  of  from  20 
40  years — the  military  age,  that  is,  those  upon  whom  tbe  first  c 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  would  natunUly  be  nuKle — i 
210,353,  or  excluding  aborigines,  209,589,  equal  to  over  34  | 
cent,  of  the  total  nuuibcr  of  malcB. 


wroSJSve  liuM*.      ^^^^^  1'^  to  45  years  of  age  is  usually  considered  the  reprod 
tive  period  of  life  in  females.     There  were  at  the  Cenaus 
218,860  such  fenuiha  in  New  South  Wales,  or  over  42  per 
of  the  total  number  of  females. 


DIVORCES. 


I 


tUaoolvcd. 


The  ISfatrimonial  Causes  Act  was  assented  to  on  the  3rd  i 
March,  1873.      From  1875  to  the  end  of   1891,  409  niarriag 
had  been  dissolved,  the  largest  number  in  any  year  being  MV\ 
during  1891.     The  subjoined  tabic  shows  the  number  of  dca 
for  dissolution  of  marriage  granted  during  the  period  1875-91  > 


Year. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1S80 
I8S1 
1S82 
1883 
1884 


Decrees 

for  dlflBoIutJoD  ot 

Buurriagv. 


Year. 


tor  dlBMrintioa  of 
mantaffe. 


0 
19 
19 
11 
10 

ss 

16 
19 
14 
27 


1885 
1886 
1S87 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

TotAl. 


23 
32 
25 
28 
44 
48 
50 
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oT  divorced 


The  number  of  persons  divorced  in  the  Colony  who 
again  cannot  be  ascertained  ;    but  during  the  seventeen  y( 
which   ended   with   1800,   95    men  and  94   women,   who 


BIETH-RATE  PER  MARRIAGE 


been  divorced  in  New  SoulK  Wales  or  elBewLere,  were  remarried. 
The  largest  number  in  any  year  waa  in  1891,  when  iliirty  divorced 
])er8ons  (fifteen  moles  and  fifteen  females)  married  again. 


Year. 

No.  or  dIvorv«d  pofsona 
nRuftrriod. 

Tom. 

So.  of  divorced  pcraou 
reitunica. 

Uaks. 

Femalei. 

Uftlea. 

Feouiles. 

1875 

1 
2 

1 
2 

4 

1385 

18Sti 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1801 

Total 

9 

8 
4 

8 
11 

10 

6 

1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 

1 

3 
3 
3 
1 
5 
2 
5 
6 

8 

U 

7 

6 

13 

1881 
1S82 
1883 
1884 

1 
2 
U 
6 

15 

95 

94 

BIRTH-RATE  PER  MARRIAGE. 

The  average  number  of  children  bom  to  a  marriage  in  each  Nnmbori 
colony,  (luring  the  deceimial  period,  1882-1891,  is  shown  below  : —  lo 


Colony. 


Averi«re  nnmber  of 
ehildrca  per  nurriagc. 


New  South  Walai 

5*80 

Victorift , •■«.••« 

5*48 

South  Australia 

4*81 

Western  Auitralia , 

6*61 

Qucciinl&iid    

6*58 

Tasmania  

fill 

New  Zealand    ,.„ 

5*56 

5-61 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  Australasian  Colonies  together,  the  Children 

nurrte^j 
number  of  children  to  each  marriace  is  5*61.     This  is  hieher  than  Umted 

«.    .  ..  Kinplom. 

in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  might  l>o  expected  from  the  number 

of  marrit'd  women  of  child-bearing  age  who  have  come  to  these 

colonies  from  other  countries.     Thus  the  birth-rate  is  increased, 

3c 
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while    the  marriiige  rate   has  not  been   affected.     The    »ti 
number  of  ofaildreu  to  n  marriago  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 

EngUiid  and  Wdes 4-30 

IrBliiml     6'38 

Scotlund 4'M 

The  figures  for  Ireland  are  exceptionally  high,  whicli  in 
what  sUTpriBing,  as  the  average  age  of  persons  marrying  there 
much  higher  than  in  AuHtralia.  The  lowest  number  of  childi 
born  to  a  marriage  in  any  of  the  impoi*tant  European  countries 
in  France,  where  the  average  is  only  3*04, 


BiHTHS. 


M«MWuinftl 
birth-rate. 


The  mean  annual  birth-rate  of  this  colony  is  higher  than  thfttB 
any  of  the   other  Australasian  colonies  with    the   excoption    ofl 
Queensland,  as  wiU  be  seen  from  the  foUowiog  deceauiol  tabH 
whicli   showfi  the  birth-rate  of   each   Colony  per    1,000  of  td 
population : —                                                                                         ■ 

V—..        New  South 
^**^-          W>1«. 

ViolorU 

*tt" 

Sonth 

AiutraJlo, 

W«it«ni 
AimUbUa. 

^^ 

Illlllllll 

37-20 
37 '32 
38*44 
37*79 
37-43 
37*00 
37  20 
34*97 
35*36 
34-50 

30-06 
30-26 
30*93 

31*33 
31*30 
32-60 
32-70 
33*35 
33-60 
33*57 

36*05 
3711 
3602 
37  08 
38*l(i 
38-94 
39*12 
38*13 
30*66 
36 '64 

37-49 
37-53 
38-62 
38-71 
35  95 
34-38 
33'55 
32*80 
32-54 
33-92 

35-68 
33-67 
33*38 
34*53 
38*15 
30*64 
34-47 
34-90 
33-06 
34-61 

S3-7S 
34*80 
36i(l 
3619 
36*61 
35*46 
34*01 
34-03 
8S*6t 
3337 

33-16^ 

Sl^l 

Mean  for  i 
10yeare» 

56'73 

31-96 

37-66 

3&-5fi 

34-91 

34-«8 

«.! 

Birthmtcs  ol 

Eurupcui 

oounttiM. 


For    farther    comparison    the    wean    annual    birtli-rat^s 
thousand  for  twenty  years  (1871  to  1890)  are  given  for 
European  countries,   from   which   the   high   rate  of   New 
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Wales  is  still  more  apparpnt     The  informatiou  in  ibis  teble  is 

taken  from  the  report  of  the  Registiur-Oeneral  of  Euglaiiil : — 

United  Kingdom 32*0' 

EnglAncl  And  Walei    34*0 

Scotland    83'6 

IreUod « 24*9 

Franco 24*6 

Switzerland 29*4 

Italy  37-3 

(rermany  ,«..-...,»:„ ..«— ■ 38*1 

Frussia 38*2 

Austria 38*fl 

Hungary   ...^ 44*0 

HolUud. „ 35-2 

Belginm 31*0 

I>«Dmark  « 31*7 

Norway 307 

Sweden 29*9 


The  births  in  New  8outh  Wales  have  increased  year  by  year  incrm 
since  1865,  and  now  excewl  tliose  of  any  other  colony.  The 
aui>eriority  in  n!gaz*U  to  tlio  uuniljer  of  births  rested  with  Victoria 
until  the  year  1879,  when  the  births  in  this  Colony  exceeded  those 
of  its  southern  neighbour  by  91.  inuring  each  of  the  la.st  twelve 
years  the  excesH  has  bocn  maintained,  the  greatest  being  in  1886, 
when  the  births  registered  in  New  South  Wales  were  more 
numerous  than  those  registered  in  Viotoriii  by  5,460.  Lost  yeai' 
the  diflerence  was  953  in  fftTonr  of  this  Colony. 

The  number  of  births  registered  in  each  of  the  colonies  for  the  vumUr  of 

period  1876-01  is  ahown  in  the  following  table  ;—  «iS"/of"^ 

AttftnluU. 


Ymt. 

(Cm  South 
Wal«a. 

Vkiocfa. 

%r 

South 
Aunttalk. 

W«at«ni 

AurttmUm. 

ThiiMnki 

Ntw 

Zwluid. 

1876 

23.298 

26.760 

6.903 

8.224 

918 

3,149 

16,168 

1877 

23,851 

26,010 

7,1*19 

S,(UO 

912 

3,211 

16,856 

1878 

2fi.3'ja 

2H,581 

7.397 

9.282 

871 

3.502 

17.770 

1879 

20.0:*3 

26,839 

7.S70 

9.902 

977 

.3,504 

ls.070 

1880 

28.1ti2 

26,148 

S.I96 

10.262 

933 

3,739 

19.341 

1881 

s»,im 

27.145 

8,220 

10,708 

1,006 

3,918 

18,732 

1882 

29,702 

26,747 

8,olS 

10,844 

1,089 

4,043 

19,009 

1883 

31,281 

27.541 

9.890 

Il.t73 

1.058 

4,259 

19.202 

1884 

33,946 

28.850 

10.079 

11.847 

1.094 

4.578 

19,840 

1885 

S5.(W3 

29.975 

11.672 

1'2.046 

1.200 

4.637 

19.693 

1886 

36.'2.H4 

30.824 

12.582 

11.177 

1.4*W 

4,627 

19,299 

1887 

37.trW 

.X3,(>43 

13,513 

UI.831 

1.5o7 

4,736 

19,135 

1888 

86,525 

34.503 

14,247 

10,510 

1.513 

4,777 

18,902 

1889 

37,295 

«B0,:J59 

14,401 

10,318 

1,594 

4,757 

18,467 

1890 

38,960 

37,378 

15,407 

10,364 

1,561 

4,813 

18,278 

1891 

89,458 

38.505 

14.715 

10,737 

1,786 

4,971 

18,273 

772 
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Sex  of  L'hiitJnii  In  no  year,  aa  far  as  observation  extends,  has  tUe  number 
females  born  exceeded  the  males.  The  numbers  of  each  sex  bo 
in  New  SoutU  Wales  siDoe  IS72  are  given  below  : — 


You, 


1872 
1873 

1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 


UAlet. 

PmmlM. 

10,276 

9,974 

10.952 

10,492 

11.323 

10,855 

11,380 

U,148 

11,791 

11.507 

12.292 

11,559 

13.082 

12,246 

13.840 

13.093 

14,424 

13,738 

14,8111 

14,102 

Yflor. 


20,250 
21.444 

22,178 
22.528 
23,298 
23,851 

25,328 
2fi.933 
28.162 
28,993 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 


1887 
1888 

1889 
1890 
1891 


BlftlM.       FemalM. 


15,087 
16,014 
17.417 

17,939 
18,700 
18,901 
19.616 
19,335 
19.8S7 
20,386 


14.615 
15.267 
16,529 
17.104 
17.584 
18,335 
18,909 
17,960 
19.073 
19.072 


20.7 

31.2 

33. 

35, 

30.  L> 

3 

38.5! 

37, 

38, 

39. 


Tlirths  nf  males 
exceed  fctnalca. 


The  excess  of  males  bom  over  females  during  the  past  twen) 
years  has  %'aried  from  2*08  per  cent,  in  1875  to  7-05  in  1889,  t 
average  being  4-81  per  cent.     Tho  following  table  shows  the  p 
}x>riion  of  inaleti  born  to  every  100  females  : — 


Yw. 

Haleti  born  to  tvary 
100  (eiuattis. 

Tmr. 

HftJec  born  to  c««iir  ■ 
lOOtaute.      ■ 

1872 

103  03 

1882 

1 

1873 

104-38 

1883 

ia4-8»^H 

1874 

104-31 

1884 

1^37^^ 

3875 

102  08 

1885 

104-88 

1876 

102-47 

1886 

106-35 

1877 

106-34 

1887 

H»3-09 

1878 

106-83 

1888 

103  74 

1879 

105-71 

1889 

107-65 

1880 

105-00 

1890 

104  27^ 

1881 

105  59 

1891 

!06-d9^H 

BIRTH-RATE  PER  THOUSAND 


Births  are  more  numerous  in  spring  than  in  any  other  portion  B\nhn  ai.*t 
of  the  year,  and  are  fewest  in  tho  March  quarter.     This  is  found  sprint;, 
to  be  the  case  in  the  otiier  colonies  of  Australasia  as  well  as  in 
New  South  Wales.     Tlie  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
births  in  each  quarter  of  the  year  since  1877  : — 


Year. 

31  March. 

SOJonc 

90  September. 

si  DBcember. 

1877 

5.620 

5.837 

6,421 

6,973 

1878 

6.962 

6.165 

6,976 

6,225 

1879 

6,231 

6,5D1 

7,284 

6.847 

1880 

6,£i9U 

7.116 

7,230 

7,226 

IS81 

0,976 

6.983 

7,614 

7,520 

18S2 

7,196 

7,273 

7,827 

7,407 

1883 

7.378 

7,755 

8,000 

8,148 

1884 

8,141 

8,443 

9.160 

8.202 

1885 

8,178 

8,608 

9,656 

8.701 

1886 

h,a:a 

8,976 

9,592 

9,265 

1887 

9,075 

9,183 

9,890 

9,068 

1888 

9,058 

i*,Gni 

10,162 

9,654 

ISSfl 

9,125 

9,292 

9,635 

9,243 

1890 

9,164 

9.667 

10.497 

9,642 

1891 

9.161 

n.C62 

10.345 

10,290 

Separating  the  Colony  inlo  the  divisions  of  city  of  Sydney,  Ji!?*'''*?' 
suburbs,  and  country  district*,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
ialile  that  the  birth-rate  per  thousand  is  much  higher  in  tho 
suburbs  than  in  tho  other  divisions.  The  highest  rate  reached 
for  the  whole  Colony  was  39-63,  in  1871,  which  was  also  the  year 
of  the  greatest  birth-rate  in  the  city.     The  estimated  maximum 
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rate  for  the  suburliB  was  reached  in  1886,  whou  the  births  wm 

54*30  per  thousand  of  the  popujation.     In  tlie  country   iliiili  iM 

'    the  greatest  number  of    bii'ths  iii  proportion   to  the  ]>opuUAafl 

occurred  in  ISTi,  when  tlie  lute  was  39*72  per  tboosand.             1 

Aimaa  birtb< 

"1 

nte. 

Ynur. 

Iitrthi  per  thotUMid  of  the  popnteUon.                        ■ 

llotropoUi. 

Oonntrr 

W^B. 

Clly  of 
Dydnay. 

Suborb*. 

Total. 

1872 

3663      i      37*69            37'12 

38-06 

38^ 

1873 

.S8i)0       ■      40-55             39*22 

39-44 

3(hS9 

1874 

37-81             :iSr.7       ,       3S-16 

39-72 

39-29 

1875 

37-44 

37-92            37-67 

38-86 

38*53 

1876 

38  37 

;r7-73            38-06 

38-74 

SS-5ft 

1877 

3813 

37  18            37-67 

38  02 

37<» 

1878 

37-62 

38-67       1       38-15 

38-65 

38-50 

187U 

38-48 

39  84 

3018 

38-02 

38^    _ 

1880 

37*17 

40-61 

39-00 

38-73 

38-81    1 

1881 

35-84 

4208 

39-21 

37-34 

37-90   I 

1882 

.•MOS 

44-84 

40-23 

35-90 

37-20  I 

1883 

33-24      *      4605 

40-81 

35-82 

37^    1 

>% 

1884 

34-80 

52-68 

44  70 

35-75 

3844    I 

1885 

31-81 

53-16 

45-46 

35-18 

37*79   1 

, 

1886 

31-01 

54-30 

44-53 

34  32 

37-43   I 

1887 

3076 

51  33 

43-21 

34-31 

37-06    1 

1888 

31-46 

47 -Oo 

41-92 

35-02            37-20    | 

1889 

3047 

42-04 

38  73 

33-18             34-97     ■ 

1800 

30-08       1      40-07 

37-23 

34-44             ^V3Ct     1 

1801 
M«ui    ... 

31-97       '      37-53 

3.1115 

.^•J-76 

34viO     ■ 

84-84             4313 

39-81 

36*75 

37-68    1 

twiMiqIMrtlii       The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  has  not  shown  a  steady  incrail 

year  hy  year,  hut  has  iluctuatetl  somewhat,  aa  will  ho  seen  fntM 

tho  succeeding  table.      In  the  whole  Colony,  during  the   iwenlfl 

years  from  1872  to  1891,  the  least  excess  was  11,757  in  1875,  tbfl 

highest  being  24,742  in  the  year  1890.      In  the  city  of  SydnM 

the  least  excess  was  in  1875,  viz.,  489 ;  tho  highest  in  l887rJ^M 

tne  nnmber  reacnecl  l,o<lo.      l  he  snuurns  show  a  more  pPo^ii^^^H 

uniformity  than  the  city.     The  least  excess  of  births  ovrr  des^f 

also  occurrc*d  in  187.'),  when  it  was  1/261  ;  the.greatpjit  excceeirM 

6,323,  being,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city,  iu  the  year  1890.     jM 

1 

the  country  districts  the  number  ranged  from  9,913,  in  1876,  !■ 

16,804,  in  1890.      The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  in  New  South 
Wales  for  the  last  twenty  years  was  : — 


T«v. 

JIatrofwUs. 

Oxmtry 
1>lrtrlctM. 

Knr  South 
Waki. 

Per  cent. 
of  population 

fttuod 
otpnvlcnu 

)tar. 

of  S}1hie3-. 

BubortML 

Total 

1872 

1,060 

1,521 

2,590 

10,192 

12.782 

2-47 

1873 

1.285 

1,766 

3.031 

10,802 

1.3.833 

2-50 

1874 

1,044 

1,588 

2,032 

10,H94 

13.526 

2-44 

1875 

489 

1,261 

1,750 

10,007 

11,757 

2'04 

1876 

819 

1.373 

2.192 

9,013 

12,105 

2-04 

1877 

1.390 

1,925 

3,324 

10,658 

13,082 

2-28 

1878 

1,163 

2,023 

3.186 

11.379 

14,565 

2-26 

1879 

1.448 

2.4WI 

3,947 

I2.7iJ« 

16.733 

2-4D 

1880 

995 

2,430 

3,431 

13,497 

16,031 

2-39 

188! 

1.495 

3,065 

4,5m 

12.897 

17.457 

2-a3 

1882 

1.229 

3.370 

4.608 

12.278 

16,886 

216 

1883 

1,523 

3,819 

6,342 

13.690 

10,032 

2-33 

1884 

1.594 

4,352 

6,946 

13.780 

10,726 

2-29 

18SA 

1.250 

4,523 

6.773 

13,988 

10,761 

2-18 

1886 

1,610 

5,2r)0 

6.N60 

14,837 

21,697 

2-28 

IH87 

1,836 

6.030 

7.874 

16.014 

23,788 

2-40 

1H88 

1,509 

5,850 

7.449 

16.668 

84,117 

2*36 

I88f» 

1.431 

5,575 

7,00«> 

15,493 

22.499 

2-14 

1890 

1.U15 

6,323 

7,938 

16,804 

24.742 

2-29 

1891 

1,343 

6,24fi 

7,588 

16.584 

23,172 

2*07 

The  mean  annual  increase  to  the  papulation  by  reason  of  tho  Net  annual 
exoeSB  of  births  ovpr  deaths  atnounU  to  2*29  \wv  cent,  for  a  period 
extending  over  twenty  years — that  ia,  going  back   to   the  yi^r 
1872. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  number  of  males  bom  ia  considerably  exocm  in  t 
larger  than  that  of  females,  tlie  uctual  increase  of  population  from 
the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is,  owing  to  the  greater  mortality 
amongst  male  children,  greatly  in  favonr  of  tlie  females.  During 
the  ten  years  whicli  olos&il  with  1891.  the  number  of  females 
added  to  the  community  by  cxceE8  of  births  exceeded  the  males 
by  15,218,  or  1520  per  cent. 


iLLEOlTIMACY. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  the  city,  suburbs,   and  iiicttttinuicy 

Ini  TrMiniTi 

country  districts  will  be  found  in  the  following  tabic.     Taking 
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YITA] 

the  whole  period  overwhitrli  the  tables  ( 

the  perc<:'utage  has  increased  throughout, 

city  and  suburbs  of  Hjdney^  tbe  incres 

being  very  sliglit,  as  shown   in  the  lab] 

780.      As  rei^anla  the  city  proper,  the  i 

beeu  mo&t  nmrkeil,  as  the  foUowiug  tigi 

T«r. 

Ufltropoliii. 

Sttbarbi. 

ToUL 

1872 

182 

ao 

S48 

J873 

IStf 

86 

28A 

1S74 

241 

as 

325) 

1875 

260 

ss 

34.3 

1876 

306 

SB               3&I 

3877 

306 

77           :i«t; 

1878 

317 

lOS 

425 

1879 

3S9 

117 

WO 

13S0 

411 

160 

Ml 

1881 

425 

107 

592 

1832 

440 

1«1 

fiOl 

1883 

439 

337 

676 

lSfl4 

627 

25d 

7>t<J 

18g5 

52d 

316                M4.1 

BIRTHS  IN  THE  BENEVOLENT  ASYLUM. 


The  bare  statement  of  these  Ggures  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  iiicdtimati! 
the  morals  of  the  comnmnity.  That  during  the  past  five  years 
nearly  one  child  in  every  six  should  have  been  >>orn  with  the  brand 
of  illegitimacy  is  a  startling  revelation  witli  regard  to  social 
morality.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  State  concern,  as  a  very  large 
|>ercentage  of  these  unfortunate  children  become  a  burden  to  the 
country  from  their  birth,  and  it  is  from  such  Uiat  the  pauper 
population  of  the  Colony  is  largely  recruited.  Happily,  as  regards 
the  city,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  ifc  appears  from  the  table.     Not  a  c^u»eof  e: 

of  lHoffititi 

jew  of  the  women  whose  children  are  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  the  in  the  city 
city  really  belong  to  tlie  suburbs  or  country  districts,  but  to  what 
extent  does  not  apjiear ;  posatbly  the  smaller  pi*oi>ortiou  of  illegiti- 
mate births  noticeable  in  the  country  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
women  who  have  fallen  come  to  Sydney  to  hide  their  shame.  The 
table  herewith,  showing  the  number  of  occouchementa  at  the 
Benevolent  Asylum,  certainly  gives  colour  to  this  supposition,  for 
(lut  of  the  large  number  of  »iumarned  women  whose  confinements 
took  place  in  that  institution  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  suburbs  aud  country  contributed  a  large  quota  : — 


Yeu. 

Xo.ofOtin- 
SMBtoati. 

Murkd. 

UorowTied 

Year. 

So.  of  O  41- 

Onemonti. 

Hwriad. 

Unnwrricd 

1B65 

129 

60 

79 

1879 

SOS 

45 

158 

1S66 

129 

51 

78 

]»80 

233 

51 

182 

1S67 

121 

44 

77 

1881 

225 

50 

175 

1SG8 

102 

46 

6G 

1882 

237 

45 

192 

1869 

112 

40 

72 

1883 

210 

33 

177 

1870 

96 

S9 

66 

1884 

305 

84 

221 

1871 

117 

64 

63 

1886 

262 

65 

207 

1872 

102 

37 

65 

1886 

300 

71 

299 

1873 

107 

27 

80 

1887 

257 

76 

181 

1874 

126 

36 

90 

1888 

281 

70 

211 

1876 

113 

30 

83 

1889 

252 

48 

204 

1876 

156 

38 

Us 

1800 

268 

35 

231 

isn 

160 

41 

128 

1891 

324 

61 

263 

1878 

160 

38 

122 
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^^^^^^H 

POPULA'nON  AND  TTTAT,  STATISTICS.          ^^| 

iilc«ltiiaMiy  in         Tftking  the  city  and  suliarba  of  Sydney  iogether,  tho  rates  M 
1        niburU.             Ul«gitiinBcy  during  the  Bve-year  periods  since  1^71.  are  : —         fl 

1872-76 

1877-Sl 
1882-80 
1887-91 

5*43 

6  36 
007 
7-64 

6-75            I 

71.           1 

S-27           ■ 

The  ratrfw  arn  much  more  faroiirablnthan  those  of  the*  city  tAk«n 
Beparattjly,  and  perhaps  repre8cut  tho  true  state  of  atTHirb  aa  n*g»riL 
ille^timacy  more  accurately  than  the  table  already  given.             ■ 

For  the  countty  districtK  the  rates  are  much  lower  : —               1 

(^ilnrjueontal  I'eriod. 

Percent,  of  totol  birth*.  1         J^JiS«Stafc    1 

1872-76 
1877-81 
1882-86 
1887-91 

3-66 

3-44 
3-26 
3-67 

S^            1 

3-57            1 

■ 

3-81              1 

Dividing  the  illegitimate  births  of  tho  whole  Colony  into  td 
same  periods  as  given  for  the  city,  their  proportions,  oa  oompanfl 
with  the  total  biilhs,  and  with  legitimate  births,  are : —               m 

Qnintiuennlfet  Period. 

1872-76 
1877-81 
1862-86 
1667-91 

4*14 

4'3(} 

613 

4-48             ■ 

4-64             1 
5-41            I 

Colony  wmparM      Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Colony  compares  favourably  with  moH 
^T^ninir^rr  <^^^^^  countries,  though  its  rate  as  computed   for  the  ten  jo^ 

ILLEOrriMACY  I5f  FOKGIGN  COUSTRIES. 


1882-91   is  higher  tbau  that  of  any  other  of  the  ColonieB,  with 
the  exception  of  Victoria,  as  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


tllctcltiOMAlt 

binlui  per  (jeni. 

Ooontrr. 

lUetrlUmato 

blrthi  per  cent. 

4-81 
4-82 
4-33 
2-40 
4-17 

Tnsni&nis 

4-03 

Victoria 

New  2^1juid   

3*13 

Qii/w>n4lAn^1 

England  anil  Woleft.. 
IreUnU   

4 '72 

2 '50 

Western  AostraliA  ,...:. 

Scotland 

8*S4 

Of  the  total  number  of  ohildren  bom  in  Australasia  during  tlie 
last  ten  years  4*05  per  cent,  were  illegitimata 

The   followine  ticurca,   taken   from    Mulhall'a   Dictionary   of  iii«ffitimapy 

FoniioiStMa. 

Statiutics,  show  the  percentage  of  iUegitiraate  births  in  ^'arious 


countries : — 

OountiT. 

Ul^itfaiiala 
bbttw  per  cent. 

^*^-               bSSPS^JSU. 

Dtfumork     

11*1 
10-2 

8*5 

Spain     

Portugal 

5*5 

OWWIBS .....•■■•.>.*. 

Norway     , 

A'6 
0-0 

tiOiTnony    

ST 
7'4 
71 
7-0 
6-5 

Switzerland 

4*8 

France 

HoHand       

3*5 

• 
Belgiam     

Kuaaia 

3'1 

United  StatM 

Italy  

Oreeoo 

1*6 

The  rate  of  illegitimate  births  in  Austria  was  13*5  per  coni,,  a 
ratio  much  larger  tluiu  that  of  any  country  includetJ  in  the  above 
table,  the  excessive  number  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock  being 
ocoasionod  by  the  ojctraordinary  laws  formerly  enforced  by  the 
government  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  regulating  the  ago  before 
which  a  man  was  incapable  of  contracting  a  legal  marriage. 
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POPULATION  AXD  VITA: 


The  rates  for  most  of  these  colonies 
England  and  Scotland,  but  ilJegilitti^ 
it  Is  decreasing  in  tb©  Unit-od  Kingdom 


»£' 

lll«giuiiiatc  BJ 

Tear. 

Mtftnpdli. 

Subttrb* 

Tota], 

1872 

632 

270 

iM 

is7a 

6-49 

311 

4  89 

1«74 

7-72 

315 

5-58 

1875 

s-iza 

2i»2 

cim 

IS76 

9-21 

2-87 

6-19 

1877 

8-97 

237 

5-75 

187S 

009 

2-&a 

5&4 

m9 

10-47 

2-82 

0-44 

ISSO 

It -00 

3-25 

6-71 

isgi 

11-36 

3-23 

6-64 

1883 

n-72 

2*7* 

S-S4 

1883 

11-68 

3  62 

ti'59 

18S4 

i2-7a 

3 '34 

6-6S 

1885 

13-61 

3 '77 

6-89 

lasG 

i3'fla 

400 

6-89 

1887 

1313 

3-91 

(S-56 

lass 

IS -07 

4-85 

7-65 

18S9 

17  41 

4-57 

7^1>0 

DBATH-RATE  OF  AVSTUALASIA. 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  twius  aud  tnpletfi 
bom  iu  New  South  Wales  tluriiig  the  last  ten  years  :^ 


Triplet* 

Twlni. 

Tmt. 

F. 

l^QUa. 

No.  ol 

CUM. 

U. 

F. 

ivrtii 

"Sir 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 

2 

4 
2 

3 

6 

6 

...  ..^ 

1 
2 
8 

3 

6 

1 
3 

2 

1 

6 

12 
6 

I 

3 
3 
3 

213 
287 
•  288 
306 
330 
310 
363 
329 
398 
393 

217 
277 
277 
305 
284 
294 
371 
358 
405 
388 

208    425 

297  674 
29S    672 
307    612 
373    657 
325    619 
366  ,   726 

298  056 
391    796 
397    7a''> 

13 

23 

16 

39 

3,217 

3,176  ,  3,246  |  6,422 

As  stated  in  the  foregoing  table  there  were  3,217  cases  of 
twius  aud  13  cases  of  triplets  during  the  ten  years  1882-91. 
The  total  nuiubcr  of  conlmeracnta  recorded  in  this  period  was 
354»499.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  one  mother  in  every  1 10  gave 
birth  to  twins,  and  one  mother  in  every  27,209  was  delivered  of 
three  children  at  a  birth. 


DEATHS. 

The  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  the  Colony  during  the  last  y„j^„ 
twenty  years  averaged  annually  16-35  per  thousand  for  males,  '"  ' 
and  13 '86  forfemules,  or  15*08  for  the  whole  population.  Com- 
pared with  the  death-rates  of  other  countries,  especially  those  of 
the  Old  World,  this  rate  is  remarkably  low.  Yet,  as  will 
presently  ap|>ear,  it  is  higher  than  might  bo  anticipated  from 
the  peculiarly  healthy  climatic  conditions  which  pertain  to  New 
South  AVales. 

The   mean  decennial  death-rate  of  the  Australasian  Colonies 
from   1882   to   1891   varies   from    10 '37  jKjr  thousand,  in  New 


I^^^^^l 

i 
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Zealand,  to  17*01,  in  Quoenaland,  nnt 

the  New  South  Walea  rate  ia  tbp  uearei 

are   over  the    mean    raU» : — Quflenglai 

Australia,  16-59 ;  Tiistoajiis,  15'6l ;  ^ 

are  lower, — New^  South  Wales,   14*66 

and  New  ^Balatitl,  10 '3  7  per  thousaticl 

Ttor. 

South 

Tirtorifc 

Hoist 
AuMtri 

1882 

16-05 

15-32 

IS'OI 

16S 

1863 

14*61 

14-20 

18-91 

151 

JB84 

16-10 

U'48 

23-14 

15-1 

1885 

16'4S 

la-oi 

isai 

12-! 

1886 

1505 

15-IS 

16-91 

I3i 

1S37 

13 -38 

IS74 

14-69 

131 

1S8B 

13-91 

15  44 

IJS'16 

12-1 

1889 

13  37 

17-79 

18-24 

llM 

18110 

12 '90 

IG-IO 

14-51 

121 

1891 
Motwj 

14-34 

16'^ 

12-78 

13-: 

ue« 

15'56 

17-04 

1SI 

r                                 MORTAXITT  AMONG  MAIiES. 

Dcath-ntt)  o(      1 

1 

^        The  death-rate  of  males  averages 

in  this  Colony  16-35 

pei*  thou- 

$    Band,  or  more  than  one-sixth  higlier  than  that  of  females.     The 
i    tinmber  of  deaths  of  both  sexes  from  1872  to  1891  will  be  seen 

nialM  ftnil  1 
fuiiialM  oocn-  1 
fmtrd.                    M 

^     below  : — 

m 

Fenulei. 

TOtaL 

Deiith  Rate  per  1.000  of  mcaD  populMIon. 

SlAlea. 

MtlOT. 

rmmimt. 

TMrL 

1 

1872 

4,442 

3.026 

7.468 

15*45 

12-66 

1418 

J  873 

4,69» 

3.012 

7^11 

)6-60 

12-16 

13-98 

^^^1 

1874 

5.032 

3.030 

8.652 

16 -35 

1411 

15-33 

^^H 

1875 

6.245 

4.526 

10.771 

19'«4 

16'97 

18-42 

^^^H 

1876 

6.608 

4.085 

11.193 

10-82 

10-98 

18-52 

^^^1 

1»77 

5.877 

3.992 

9,869 

1710 

13-91 

16-69 

^^^H 

1878 

6,S84 

4.479 

10.763 

17-55 

14-94 

16-36 

^^H 

1879 

»,082 

4.U8 

10.200 

1616 

13-10 

14-77 

^^^H 

1880 

0.63S 

4.693 

11,231 

16'70 

13-94 

15-48 

^^^1 

1881 

«,753 

4.783 

11.636 

1612 

13-82 

15-08 

^^^H 

1882 

7.fi»« 

6.220 

12.816 

17-34 

14-48 

16-05 

^^^1 

1883 

7. 116 

5,133 

12,249 

1545 

13-54 

14  61 

^^^M 

1884 

8.326 

5.886 

14,220 

17-12 

14-86 

1610 

^^^H 

1685 

8.900 

6.382 

16.282 

1743 

15-32 

16-48 

^^H 

]884{ 

8.501 

6.06G 

14,537 

lo-ftS 

13-95 

15-06 

^^^H 

1887 

7.77(1 

5.672 

13,448 

14-12 

12-49 

13-38 

^^^1 

1888 

8.453 

5.955 

14,408 

1494 

1267 

13-91 

^^^H 

1889 

8,674 

«.I22 

14,7yti 

14  U3 

12-61 

13-87 

^^^1 

1800 

8.282 

5.936 

14,218 

13.S2 

11-81 

1290 

^^^M 

IS'Jl 

9.558 
Mean  for 

6.728 
20yeara 

16,;*S6 

15-41 

12-86 

14-24 

OreAt«r  mor-      1 

16-35 

I3'8« 

15-OS 
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POPULATION   AND   VITA: 


01 

twriirtidMiha. 


Haits  births 
In  e^-n*. 


The  ex^^  of  mal^  in  the  commu] 
larger  number  of  njule  deaths,  makes  th 
favourable  to  female  lives  than  is  actual] 
table  has  been  eomputf^d  on  the  assum 
fomales  in  the  coinmuiiitj  are  eijiial 
woLild  be  if  it  were  not  for  the  exc<)s£  oj 
pnpuJation  by  imuiigratioti.  It  wauld  j 
table,  that  the  extra  proportion  of  ma 
batancc  the  extra  number  of  male  death 


Y«f. 

Femide 

On 

quit 
frm 

« 

ISSZ 

7,5»6 

5,220 

6 

1SS3 

7,ne 

5,ia3 

5 

1S64 

8,325 

r^sas 

G 

1S8S 

$.900 

0.382 

7 

mo 

8,501 

G.06e 

fi 

DEATH-KATES   COMPARED, 


since  1871.     Taking  the  last  ten  years  the  deaths  during  each 
^     quarter  of  the  year  were  : — 


Ymt. 

SI  Much. 

ao  June. 

30  September. 

31  Doceuiber. 

1882 

3,455 

3,290 

2,911 

3,130 

1883 

3,125 

3,061 

2,790 

3,263 

1S&4 

3,899 

3.002 

3.126 

3.793 

1885 

3,924 

3,750 

3,586 

4,022 

1886 

3,7IS 

3.720 

3.320 

3.829 

1887 

3,980 

,1.3(i2 

2,805 

3,801 

1888 

3,624 

3,  .'>!»-> 

3.3S7 

3,802 

1S89 

4,101 

3,723 

S.l.'iS 

3,809 

1890 

3,G52 

3,448 

3,510 

3,602 

1891 

3,768 

3.i>3.> 

3,601 

5,392 

Tt  has  been  already  pointed  oat  that  id  regard  to  its  death-rate  Pnvouratiio 
the  Colony  compares  very  favourably  with  the  older  countries  of  coiwiy. 
the  world.     Taken  over  a  decennial  period  (1881-90),  the  average 
deaths  per  tliousand  of  mean  population  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  several  of  the  leading  European  countries,  are ; — 


United  Kingdom  18'08 

Engl&nd  aiid  Wales  19*14 

.Scotland 19'1S 

Ireland 17-94 

Franco 22-01 

•Spain   ^ 31-04 

8wit«irUnd  2082 

Italy 27-28 

IVermaity 26*10 

Prussia    24-69 

•  For  Um  period  1B7B-18S4. 


Aoatria 29-51 

tHungary 33*3! 

HolUnd  20*97 

Belgium  20-31 

Denmark 18-61 

Norway 16-ft4 

Sweden 17*05 


Average 22*52 


t  For  the  period  1S7»-iaS8. 


Contrast  this  with  the  moan  decennial  rates  (18S1-D0)  in  the 
Colonies  ; — 


New  South  Wales 14*66 

Victoria 15-56 

Quoenaland 17*04 

South  Australia 13*62 

Western  Australia  16*59 


Tajinianin    15*61 

New  Zealand 10*37 

Average,  Australaaia  ..     14*78 


There  are  many  caosea  operating  to  increase  the  European  rate,  i>,^th.,^j^ 
which  have  not  yet  affected  the  colonies.      Chief  amongst  these '^^JjJ^"'- 
are  the  scourges  of  small-pox  and  cholera.     It  is  not,  therefore,  Europe. 
surprising  that  even  the  healthiest  country  of   Europe  should 
have  a  higher  annual  death-rate  than  any  part  of   Australasia. 
Considering  the  favourable  environments  of  the  population  in 
3d 


INPANT   MORTAXITT, 


xmte  in  the  twenfy  yean,  and  16-05  tho  higheit^  4*67  being  the 
rangtt: — 


Untricli. 

Per  I4OOO  at  rauto  poiral&Uon. 

MiBciniaB. 

Watemok 

HMO. 

Cityof  Sydnqr  

Sulmrbs 

Metropolia  (Sydney  &nd  Suburbs) 
Couutry  DUtriuts  

31-65 
23-fl7 
26-81 
1U05 
18fi2 

15-82 
14-15 
1510 
11-48 
12-00 

22-17 
17-66 
2014 
13-18 

New  South  Walfii 

Ifi'Sff 

Taking  tho  deaths  of  pcraous  over  5   years  of  age,  the  rates  De«th-wte' 
for  the  mutropolitan  district  and  tho  uouutry  ai-e  not  only  more  ^m. 
£avourable  but  more  (k^ueI  : — 


Dlitricto, 

CHty  of  Sydney  .....»»■•■■■•; 

1070 
12-86 
15'56 
1171 
12-78 

lO-CMl 

7-64- 
9-70 
8-27 
8'ST 

14*78 

Suburbs    

9-86 

Metropolis  (Sydney  and  Suhurha) 
Country  Dbitricts  

11-99 
9-37 

New  South  W*le»...„ 

1024 

The  city  maximani   rate   was  in   1876,  and  is   tlio  disturbing  infant  mortkiity 
elunient  in  the  whole  series,  otherwise  tlie  deatii-rates  are  pariicu-  dMtbrat« fn 
larly  favourable  for  these  ages,     Turning  to  deaths  under  5  years,  '^^      *"        | 
which  may  be  generally  termed  the  ages  of  infantile  lifci  tho  chief 
factor  of  the  excessive  death-rate  of  the  city  and  suburbs  will  be 
found  : — 


DlfUtalK 

Psr  hWi  or  nMsn  populstiOB. 

Wnliwnm. 

Man. 

CilyofSydni^   ,.„„.. 

Suburbs    

105"64 

86-09 

93-32 
40-37 
53-64 

48-08 

45-00 

4d'85 
25  84 
32-07 

70r08 
6626 

Metropolis     (Sydney    and 
Suburbs)  

67-80 

Country  Diatricts 

34-05 

New  South  Wales 

39  10 

The  lesson  conveyed  by  the  above  tablo  is  a  very  striking  one. 
The  mininiom  death-rate  of  infants  in  tho  Metro]>olifi  exceeded 
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K&tanU 
a&lubrik}-  of 
the  Colony. 


the  maximum  rate  of  the  couutty  by  13  per  cent,  and  ike 
rate  of  the  country  was  only  half  the  metropolitan. 

When  the  circumstances  of  life  in  the  country  distric 
coosidered^  the  distance  sick  persons  are  removed  from  the 
forts,  and  even  the  necessaries,  which  sickneNS  demands,  the  foU 
meaning  of  the  low  rate,  both  for  adults  and  children,  will  best  bo 
understood.  No  moi-e  ^lotent  argument  could  be  advanced  i«  to 
the  natural  salubrity  of  the  Colony  than  the  statement  of  the 
death-rates,  as  recorded  outside  the  walls  of  the  metropolis. 

Dcnth-rmteoi  "^^^  satisfaction,  however,  in  regai-d  to  the  low  death-rate  tfl 

toSa""**"trr*  '^o'^'^^^'  *<*  ^^6  oountry  districts.  As  far  as  Sydney  and  its 
suburbs  are  concerned,  there  is  no  cause  for  congratulation ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  rate  at  which  children  of  tender  years  drop  into 
the  grave  forms  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the  civilization  of  the 
Colony.  Taking  the  whole  period  embraced  in  the  table,  the 
death-rates  of  children  under  5  yeai*a  were  70  per  thousand  in  tha 
city,  and  G6  per  thousand  in  the  suburbs.  During  the  ten  yeam, 
1871  to  1880,  the  suburbs  could  boost  a  death-rate  of  one-third  lea 
than  the  city,  but  since  1880  the  suburban  has  1>een  tlic  higher  of 
the  two.  The  following  quinquennial  table  has  been  compiled  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  gradual  change  which  has  occurred  siuc« 
1871:— 


CompariMn  of 

qtiirioucuulaJ 

period*. 




MetrapolU. 

Quinquennial 
tooordfi. 

Cottotrr 
Dtotiiote. 

Km 

of  Sfdnvy. 

SoolbWal» 

SuburUL 

Totol. 

AUofftn. 

1871-76 

24-69 

16-46 

20-91 

1277 

14-99 

1876-80 

25-41 

17-63 

21-46 

13-96 

16-10 

1881-85 

21-49 

20-21 

20-77 

13-46 

IS-TO 

1886-90 

1736 

18-26 

17-94 

11-82 

IJ-W 

Over  5  yeart. 

1871-75 

15-94 

8-87 

1272 

9-25 

10^1 

1876-80 

1682 

8-97 

12-83 

9-86 

10-73 

1881-86 

14-76 

10-80 

1256 

0-50 

11^ 

1886-90 

n-66 

10-61 

10-93 

8-49 

9-2i 

(Jjtdcr  5  years. 

1871-75 

76-40 

66-35 

66-28 

30-55 

30-re 

1876-80 

80-52 

74-43 

77-46 

35-80 

4«'» 

1881-85 

67-77 

77*20 

73-35 

35-99 

46-« 

1                                       188G-00 

56-45 

80-96 

5813 

31-68 

40  HM 

MORTALITY  IN  CITY  AXD   STTBURBS. 
A  remarkable  Improvement  may  be  noticed  in  the  de^th-rate  of  improvement  in 

oity  dntth-ratc. 

the  city,  both  for  ages  over  and  under  5  years.  In  the  country, 
daring  the  second  quinquennial  period,  the  rate  showed  an  increase, 
particularly  amongst  infant  lives ;  but  the  third  period  is  marked 
l»y  a  alight  recover)',  which  ih  quite  eclipsed  by  the  striking 
decline  in  the  death-rates  of  1 886-90.  As  regards  the  suburbs 
tJie  signs  arc  not  so  assuring,  for  although  a  considerable  improve- 
ment is  manifest  in  1886-90,  the  previous  five  years  are  much 
higher  than  in  the  two  preceding  quinquennial  periods  ;  and  during 
the  last  five  years  the  death-rates  of  persons  under  five  years  were 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  city  or  the  country.  The  following 
tables  show  the  mortality  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and 
in  the  country  districts  during  ten  years ;  the  figures  of  previous 
years  will  be  found  in  earlier  editions  of  this  work.  In  the  first 
Avill  be  found  tlie  actual  number  of  deatlis,  and  in  the  second  the 
proportion  of  children  under  five  years,  and  of  persons  over  that 
age,  who  died,  as  compared  with  the  whole  population  : — 


i: 


CbUdrto  ander  b  yean, 


City.     Saturba.  Country. 


K.B.W. 


Fenou  over  6  yeut. 


Oity. 


Suburb!. 


Coantry, 


N.&W. 


1882 

090 

1,365 

3,107 

5,452 

1,535 

1,142 

4.687 

7.364 

^bS83 

940 

1.465 

2,909 

6»304 

1,293 

1,260 

4,392 

6,945 

Bl6S4 

1.053 

1,838 

3,337 

6.228 

1,482 

1,663 

4,957 

7,992 

Hl885 

1.043 

2,091 

3.478 

6,612 

1,593 

1,766 

5,311 

8,670 

Ksse 

919 

2,160 

3,225 

6.294 

1,305 

1,895 

5.093 

8,293 

Bu^ 

770 

1,828 

3.022 

5,620 

1,172 

1,776 

4,880 

7.828 

Hub 

913 

2.122 

3.172 

6,207 

1.250 

1,973 

4,978 

8,201 

1889 

g«i 

2.278 

3,284 

6,523 

1,158 

1.041 

5,174 

8,273 

723 

1,775 

3,278 

6,776 

1,177 

1,916 

5,340 

8.442 

1891 

855 

1.9fi(t 

3,089 

6.510 

1,336 

2,263     6.177 

9,776 

Dntlif  of 
p«noniund«r 
and  overfiyoars. 


K.I 

^^^^^H 

Dcktfa-mto  of 

penoDS  uodrr 

1      fiycM* 

POPULATION  AKD  TTTAX  STATISTrCa.           ^1 

Tw. 

Children  under  t>  ye*n.                                          1 

■^ 

Gty. 

SuhurtM. 

UatromHft. 

OnnilTy. 

N.&.W. 

1B&2 

70-27 

74  03 

72-89 

36-60 

46-61 

^^^^^Hl 

188S 

65-32 

73-48 

70-05 

3312 

43-4S 

^^^^^^B 

1884 

71-49 

82-22 

77 -98 

36-08 

4SiB 

^^^^^H 

1885 

69-50 

81-50 

77  11 

37 -SI 

49-86 

^^^^^H 

WWW 

60-01 

74-92 

70-00 

a4-03 

45*42 

^^^^^^H 

1887 

60-50 

57-05 

54-94 

30-82 

3806 

^^^^^H 

188B 

59-27 

60  60 

6019 

31-33 

40-Oe 

^^^^^H 

1888 

63-42 

61-06 

6174 

31*56 

41  *« 

^^^^^^B 

1890 

48*08 

45-00 

45-86 

30-63 

a6« 

V 

1801 
Mean 

68-01 

46*69 

JK)«8 

33-21 

30-JO 

70-08 

66-26 

67*89 

84-06 

48-57 

^H 

Twr. 

Penoiu  over  S  youa.                                        H 

■^ 

Cit)-.              Suburbs.         UolropoU& 

Couucrjr. 

N.a.w. 

i8a2 

16*93 

9 '74 

12-66 

O'fl? 

10-80 

^^^^^^B 

1883 

13'U 

lOlG 

11-47 

8-01 

970 

^^^^^H 

1884 

14-26 

11 '53 

1306 

9-49 

10-67 

^^^^^^p 

1886 

]4'86 

12'86 

13-74 

9-tifi 

10-91 

^^^^^f 

1866 

12D2 

12*80 

12-00 

8-87 

»^ 

^^^^^ft 

1887 

10-90 

lO'OS      1       10-95 

8-27 

9-11 

^^^^^^H 

1688 

12'00 

11-03 

11-38 

8-28 

a-S8 

^^^^^H 

1889 

11-42 

9-81 

10-36 

8-47 

9H» 

^^^^^H 

1890 

U«6 

tt-si 

979 

8-55 

H'v; 

Daatbiol 
ohUdren  under 

1891 
Mean 

11-90 

9*59 

1077 

9-61 

10-00 

14-78 

9*86 

11-90 

973 

10« 

The  foUovring  table  gives  the  uumber  of  obildrsn  under  1  veM 

1        lr«r. 

dying  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  country  ;  and  the  Dumber  pa 

\ 

thouBand,  as  compared  with  the  births.     This  latter  approximaleljl 

L 

re|}resunt8  the  pro|jortion  of  children  born  who  died  within  ayetf^J 

I>£ATH«   ITNBHB   OHE  XBKB,  OF    AGE. 


Si*  Ci  ci  C»  o  «  I-  «  »^  —  ■*  :©  —  r— 1^1  O  Lr:  -j  « 

#^        f-*-™— •— ■— •^^^^•«™^^"^-^^  —  '^^^'-"^^ 

«  i.*?  oc  «^  cs  »g  «  to  =  —  t  ^  o  i."?  -^  ••;  o  —  IN  —  ^ 
^  30  (ji  c:  CI  oi  oi  CO  ^  3"  C".  ^.  X  3",  7^  —I'.  I'.  I- ci 

«  -^'  C»  Ci  C*  Ci  m  Cf  CC  PS  «  SC  ■*'  «0'*  ■*  w  -*  ■*  ■^'"  ^ 

9i<— ^cousr-QDcskCQD  —  ci^iccr:^  —  cccitD 
^^^  ^^  P^  ^^^  ^  OT^  «' 04  OJ)  Ci  04  01  Cl  04* 

(ji  —  I'  OS  ^s  fji  -T-  -^  ij)  p  r:  "Ti  ^-  «  M  00  c  ^  "^  7* 

•7i';f<pu>c9(pd|0^r*^^  tf>^  '<;4<  01  <e  ^1  CO  w  ^ 

cs  —  *2  —  —  co-«^  —  flOig<N(Me4«r*-f!2'^"" 

-•ao^a6^«>cr*-7'ip«ooq*tr*'7-  ^-•^  qa  p  ci 

i  00  i  j^  Ci  />:;  e:  -^  O  5^  t3  i-^  'i  p  «  «  o  -ii  O  i~* 
^«^«^^^^04  — —  —  —  c3  — —  —  —  f-i^ 

i^h-iscO'-*Mp9iiAxr^coo>eQ|nQeio^ 


I 


I 


1 


9-* 

5^ 


n 


oi«-fo«t-«atp  —  cjco*f 


r^QO  OIQ-" 

OD  QC  Qu  OD 


POPULATION  AXD  VlTAIi  STATISTICS. 


Infant  ntort&llty 
trroMcr  io  towu9. 


ant^ 


Itmncc. 


The  experience  of  tlie  Unitetl  Kingdom  shows  that  lu: 
mortality  is  always  higher  in  large  towns  than  in  the  co 
districts.  The  experience  of  this  Colony  is  somewhat  simiiir. 
But,  though  the  conditions  of  life  in  England  are  more  &T00fiU« 
in  the  country  districts  than  in  the  towns,  the  same  is  not  nttx^ 
sarily  the  case  here.  lu  sparsely  scattered  communities,  sa^  is 
the  country  districts  of  this  Colony  mainly  comprise,  it  is  freqaatir 
impossible  to  obtain  for  children  of  tender  years  articles  which  i 
towns  are  considered,  and  rightly  so,  almost  necessaries  of 
Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  the  contagions  which  seem  incid< 
to  towns,  the  death-rate  of  children  might  naturally  be  expecUl 
to  be,  so  far  as  this  Colony  is  concerned,  higher  in  the  ooanlfT 
than  in  the  city.  Tliat  such  is  not  the  case  is  evident  from  t^ 
foregoing  table.  Compared  with  the  other  colonies,  and  En^sn^ 
and  France,  the  rates  of  New  South  Wales,  neverthelMi,  sees 
very  favourable,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  foUoviu; 
table,  which  gives  the  mean  annual  rates  calculated  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  : — 


Oaantry. 

DcAtht  of  ohOdM  WU 
lrnr|wrl,moblitta 

New  South  Wales 

119*64 

-.             -,         Svdnev  *nd  suburbs 

164  7S 

96'6S    ^M 

Victoria 

127-58    ^H 

„         Melbourne  And  suburba     

170*75 

,,        country  diitrieti 

lAfMW    ^H 

Que^nnlAnH  ,... 

128'M    ^H 

South  Australia 

l!6-52            ' 

Western  Anctralia 

12ai2 
104 -63 

New  Zealand  

England  and  Wales    »... 

87-34 
141-60 

tt        London »,..-.■ .-  ..► 

151-60 

SootUnd    , 

117-44 

Franoe 

166-00 

1 

COMPAiasON   OF   DEATH-KATES. 


The  ceneral  salubritv  of  the  Colony  may  be  taken  as  well  Colony  comr 
eiit&bashcdf  and  if  the  deaths  of  Sydney  and  suburbs,  especially  other  tmintriM 
amongst  yonng  children,  were  not  relatively  more  numerous  than 
for  tho  rest  of  the  Colony,  New  South  Wales  need  not  fear  com- 
parison with  any  country. 

The  comparatively  high  death-rates  of  Sydney  certainly  do  not 
arise  from  natural  causes.  Seated  on  the  hilly  shores  of  Port 
Jackson,  its  situation  is  all  that  could  bo  desired,  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  drainage  system.  What  Nature 
with  lavish  hand  had  bestowed,  was,  however,  until  recently,  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  or  polluted ;  for  looking  through  the 
causes  of  death  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  no  small  part  of 
the  mortality  of  Sydney  and  its  suburbs  arose  primarily,  or  indi- 
rectly, from  diseases  which  sanitary  precautions  might  have 
averted. 


With  the  exception  of  Hobart  and  Wellington,  there  is  not  Sydney  com- 
much  difference  in  tho  mean  annual  death-rates  of  the  capitals  of  other  c»piu)ii. 
the  Australasian  Colonies.  The  rates  for  a  single  year,  however, 
do  not  present  such  uniformity,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures  for  1891— Melbourne,  19-1  ;  Hobart,  23-9  ;  Perth,  26'95  ; 
Brisbane,  13-9;  Adelaide,  17-0;  Sydney,  16'5j  and  Wellington, 
14*6.  Of  coarse  the  suburbs  of  the  various  cities  are  included  in 
these  calculations.  Compared  with  cities  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  the  result  is  generally  favouralde  to  Australasia.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  mean  death  rate  of  the  chief  Australasian, 
European,  and  American  cities  : — 

Annual  Ueath-rmU.  Aimoftl  DMthrftte. 

Hobart 23-6  Perth 200 

Sydney    2II3         Brinhano   I7'4 

Adelaide QOH        Wellington  - 14* 

Molboume ,    30*5 


POPUXATKm  AND  YrVAJ.  STATISTICS. 


United  Kingdom, 


Annual  Da&tli-nitc. 


iTIIMiriMlTl— I 


Dublin 27  I 

X^verpDol    ^6*7 

Cork 261 

Mauchester , 25*5 

Glasgow  23'3 

Plymouth    22-3 

Newcastle   21'8 


Sheffield ai-6 

I^uduu    2ri 

Edinburgh 20'2 

Birminghiim 19*8 

Portsmouth    .., 19*7 

Bristol i9*« 

Brightou 19-0 


Cowlinental  Europe, 


Madrid     37.4 

St.  Peteiubui^   514 

Buda-Peath 35-2 

Prague 82*3 

fireolau 32^-5 

Mumtffa   32*« 

MiUn  30*6 

Rome   26-8 

VienoA 290 

Cologne   2fi*2 

Xieipsic 26-1 

Hamburg    24'6 


Berlin  Tl-t 

Paris    28*0 

Amsterdam 23*7 

Stookhohn  941 

'Coponhagcn    „.  22'1 

Venic* 22^ 

Brussels 23-9 

Rotterdam  233 

The  Hague 22-4 

Ocnevft    21"2 

Cbristiania 18-6 


America, 


Montreal 37*2 

New  York  26*2 

Brooklyn... 2.5'fi 

Boston 53-6 

N«wOriMnB » 22-7 


Toronto 21 -5 

Baltimore  2li 

Han  Francisco 181 

Phibulelphia  20-3 

St  Louis    \^^ 


IWl. 


This  list  is  fairly  representative,  and  largely  as  the  rat©  for 
Sydney  is  avroUen  Ity  tbo  de;ith«  of  children  of  tender  years,  ^rhfM 
lives  arc  often  uccdicsHly  sacriticod,  the  comparison  ia  satiAidtery. 

The  following  table  «ho\v&  the  numbers  of  deaths  at  all  a^ 
during  ihe  year  1891^  distinguishing  those  which  occurred  inihft 
city  and  suburbs  of  Sydney  and  in  the  country  diiitriotB  : — 


DfiATUS  AT  iOJ]   A&fi6. 


^^^H 

^^^^^^1 

1 

79^                                   POPULATION  AND  VITAJ 

ppathii  oi  ftiTKi         Tbe  number  of  persons  of  the  age  of 
died  during  the  year  was  2,086,  and  of  i 
874  femalea.     The  nnmbera  in  the  cit 
and  in  the  country  districts,  are  givi 
There   were    1,359  between   the  ages 
between  80  and  90  years,  101  betvee 
centenariAnB.     One  male,  aged  100,  dii 
101,  at  East  Macquarie  j  one,  aged   1( 
103,  at  Geoi^e-street  Asylum,  Parrama 
8t.  Alban's.     Pour  females  of  the  ago  ( 
wick^  Canterbuiy,  Mudgee,  and  Gosfoit 

Av-rageaffeiit        The  next  table  ^ves  the  average  aj 
dying  in  the  Colony  during  the  last  te 
average  age  of  those  who  were  over  5  j 

Ycir 

HAlm. 

AnAjfod. 

0*orE  jow 

Ijgqf^ ;(^Q.|1f^ 

dun 

1 

■ 

upon  the  basiq  of  a  mode  of  classitication  dcticrmincd  upon  by  a 
joint  cominittoe  appointed  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
London ;  and  whilst  tliis  latter  includes  a  few  important  devia- 
tions from  the  former,  the  changes  on  the  whole  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  extensive  exemplification,  so  that  the  admirable 
system  of  Dr.  Farr  still  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  new  classifi- 
cation. 

The  number  of  deaths  from  each  cause  duriiip;  the  year  1891  is  rmwhi  from 

cadic&uw. 
here  given,  together  with  the  proportion  ;  those  for  the  metropolis 

and  the  country  districts  being  recorded  separately.     For  purposes 

of  comparison,  the  causes  of  death  from   1884  to  1891,  arranged 

in  chusea  according  to  the  new  system,  will  be  found  in  the  table 

immediately  following  the  death-roll  for  1891, 

Stdkky  and  Suburbs.  ^ 


Out. 

OuiMotDwUi. 

Und«r  E  Yean. 

OtotS  Yean. 

ToUL 

Mots.    r«Buto. 

UaU. 

Fwnale. 

I. 

SpcciBc  febrile,  or  ry- 
motic  diioaMs    

324 

4 
40 
&4 
138 
678 
51 

102 

295 

3 

32 

54 
124 
59B 

14 

183 

aoi 

0 

36 

509 

76 

M6 

247 

14 

237 

7 

0 

365 

105 

782 

47 

9 

1,057 
23 

126 
1,012 

443 
3,002 

359 

398 

16-47 

11. 

III. 

Paruitic  discaaes    

Dietetic  dinasM 

-36 
11)6 

IV. 
V. 

VI, 

vn. 

VIII. 

OonititatJoiuU  diMUM. 
Developmental  diaeaau 

Local  disewcs  

Violence    

lU-defined      and      not 

16-76 
G-90 

46-76 
5-59 

6-20 

AUcauaea  

_-_ 

1.620 

1,301 

2,038 

1,561 

6,420 

100-00 

Class  L — Spscific  FthriU  or  Zymotic  Diseases. 

Order  I.  Miatmutic  Z>wea«fj*,— Chicken-pox,  1;  scarlet  fever,  20;  in- 
fluenza, 242;  in  hooping-cough,  98;  diphtheria,  179;  cercbro-ipinal  fever,  2; 
typhoid  fever,  enteric  fever,  109. 

Order  2.  /)K»»TAnra//)i*«M<rf.— Cholera,  25;  diarrhmi,  288;  dysentery,  17. 

Order  3.  Afaiarial  DvteoMe. — Remittent  fever,  1  ;  tkgue,  1. 

Order  5.  Voiertai  Duttuts. — Syphilis,  34  ;  gonorrhea,  Btricturo  of 
urethra,  S. 

Order  6.  Sfptie  XKMOfltf.— Erysipeloa,  6;  pyiemla,  eepticniniis,  22; 
puerperal  fever,  8. 


VCAJTHS    ¥B01I   EilCH   CA.T7SB. 


2  ;  intQssnsceptioD,  11 ;  hernia^  9  ;  peritonitis,  47  ;  ascitea,  8 ;  gallstones, 
G:  cirrboflu  ol  liTer.  44;  hepatitis.  IG;  jaundioe,  21  ;  other  dueasea  of 
livur,  3S ;  other  <liaeaae«  of  tha  tligesUve  iiyBtem,  6. 

Order  6.    DiteoMs  of  tM    Lymphatic  System  and  DuctteJM  OtantLt, — 
KwMci  of  lymphatic  system,  0 ;   diseases  of  spleen,  1  ;   broncliocelo,  4 
Addison's  disease,  3. 

Order  7*  DueaaeM  o/t/m  Urinctry  Sytttm, — Acate  nephritis,  38  ;  Bright's 
disease,  128  ;  ursmin,  1 1  ;  suppression  of  urine,  3  :  calculus,  7 :  hsnnatnria, 
1 ;  disftSBim  of  bladder  and  of  prostate,  14  ;  kidney  disease  (undefined),  10. 

Order  8.  DtMOMA  of  tht  Oryana  of  Qeaaraiion. — Ovarian  disease,  10 ; 
>lis»asf<  of  utems  and  vikgina,  2;  disorders  of  menstruation,  I  ;  pelvic 
absoBSB,  1. 

Order  9.  DittOMt  €(f  Parturiiion. — Abortion,  miscarriage,  7;  puerperal 
tnania,  3  ;  puerperal  convulsions,  15 ;  placenta  prnvia,  flooding,  1  ;  other 

accidents  of  child-birth,  24. 

Order  10.  Z>M6a«es  of  the  Oryant  qf  Locomotion. — Caries,  necrosis,  8  ; 
arthritia,  ostitis,  periostitis,  6  ;  others,  5. 

Order  11.  DtMOMs  of  tht  IrUeffumtniary  J^>itan. — Carbuncle,  2; 
phlegmon,  celloUtisi,  8 ;  uloec.  hed  sons,  3 ;  oeaema,  9 ;  pemphigus,  2 : 
others,  2. 


Clan  VIL— Violence, 

Order  I.  Accident  or  Xegtlgtnct, — Fractures  and  contusions,  133 ; 
cuts,  6  ;  bums,  scalds,  41  ;  sunstroke,  2 ;  lightning,  1  ;  poison,  5  ;  drowning, 
38  ;  suffocation,  11 ;  otherwise,  21. 

Order  2.  Homicide. — Murder,  12;  manslaughter,  6. 
Order  3.  Smnde.—%y  shooting,  12 ;  by  catting  tlireat,  5 ;  by  poison,  13  : 
by  drowning,  I  ;  by  hanging,  10  ;  otherwise,  1. 

Order  4.  Execution. — Judicial  hanging,  1. 

Order  5.    Violent  DeMh*  not  damied.—Fomid  dravned,  29  ;  othflrwise.  12. 


Clasg  V7!I. — lU'df^fined  and  not  Specified  Catum. 


Dropsy.  S  ;  atrophy,  debility,  inanition,  366;   mortificatinn,  1  ;   tumor, 
1 ;  abscess,  1  ;  haemorrhage,  3  ;  other  ill-detined  and  not  specified  causes,  18. 

Malm,  9jm ;  PBHALca,  2,8921    Tcxiai^  0,420. 
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POPULATION  AND  VITA 


Country  Distrj 

Omm. 

0»t(HsotD«Hth. 

Under  5  Tun 

MmJe. 

Feoul 

I, 

Speoifio  febrile,  or  zy- 

motic diBeftse*. ..,.,, 

410 

425 

IL 

Poroflitic  diseuefl  ....... 

9 

6 

lU, 

Diefc^itic  diaeoaea 

8 

2 

IV. 

CoiiAtitntionat  diae&BBa. 

104 

94 

V. 

Developmental  iliBeaaes 
IjocilI  iliseaiiefl.^....^ 

185 

160 

VL 

&47 

7U 

VIL 

Violence ,,.,. 

88 

46 

VIII. 

lU^defined     and      aot 

apecifind  causes 

All  eft nAea.. ..>..., 

276 

227 

2.026 

1,664 

Ghsi  L — Spetnjk  F^rUe,  or  . 

Order  L  Mi<i^*rrvitic  /?ifleiwe#.*— Chicken-] 
fePBTi  20  ;  influeaaAi  746  ;  wliooping-oaagl^ 
254;  cerebro-spinal  fever^  1  ;  simplGand  iih^ 


(hydrocephalns),  38 ;  phtbisis,  498 ;  other  forms  ot  tubercalosis.  BorofaU, 
46 ;  puq>unL,  bicmorrfaagio  diathesis,  3  ;  anffimia,  chlorosis,  leucocythte- 
znta,  24  ;  diabetes  mellitus.  10. 

Class  V. — Devdopmtnial  Diseaset, 

Premature  birth,  251  ;  fttelectasis,  28  ;  cyanosis,  36;  spina  bifida,  11? 
imperforate  aoua,  2  ;  cleft  palate,  harelip,  3 ;  other  congenital  dcfeeta,  4  ; 
old  age,  711. 

Class  VI. — Local  Diseases. 

Order  1.  DutOMMpf  the  Ntrvotm  Syn/^m. — Inflammation  of  the  brain  or 
ita  membranes,  95 ;  apoplexy,  123  ;  softening  of  the  brain,  .12  ;  hemiplegia, 
brain  paralysis,  US ;  paralysis  agitans,  6 ;  insanity,  geDcral  paralysis  of 
the  insane,  44  ;  chorea,  1 ;  epilepsy,  54 ;  coDTnlaions,  376 ;  Urj'ngismas 
atridulus,  1;  idiopathic  tetanus,  13;  paraplegia,  diseoBes  of  the  spinal 
cord,  10 ;  congestion  of  the  brain,  kc,  57. 

Order  2.  />iViUM  of  the.  Otyans  of  SjKciaU  Seiw^.— Otitis,  otorrhwa, 
disease  of  the  car,  2. 

Order  3,  DineoMM  of  tht  Cit'cnlatory  Sj/ttem. — Endocarditis,  valvular 
disease,  89;  pericarditis,  G;  hypertrophy  of  heart,  lo  ;  angina  pectoris,  4. 
syncope,  00  ;  aneurism,  3ff  ;  senile  gangrene,  5  ;  emlxtUsm,  thrombosis,  17  ; 
phlebitis,  r* ;  varicose  veins,  1  ;  heart  disease  (undefined),  361. 

Order  4.  Di*ew*eM  of  the  Itejipiratory  System. — Laryngitis,  47;  croup,  172; 
other  diseases  of  larynx  and  trachea,  10  ;  asthma,  emphysema,  57  ;  broD- 
chitis,  0.18 ;  pneumonia,  540 ;  congestion  of  the  lungs,  76 ;  pleurisy,  54 ; 
lung  disease  (undefined),  32. 

Order  B.  DtnwttH of  th€  DujtMirt  5yjitfeiii.— Stomatitis,  14 ;  dentition,  138  j 
•on  throat,  quinsy,  22  ;  dyspepsia,  12 ;  hwmatemesis,  8 ;  moltcnn,  4  ; 
diseaaes  of  the  stomach,  62;  enteritis,  244;  ulceration  of  intestines.  11  ; 
ileuB,  obstniction  of  intestine,  40;  stricture,  or  strangulation  of  iutestiue, 

3  ;  intussusception,  8  ;  hernia,  15  ;  peritonitis,  70  ;  ascites,  10 ;  gallstones, 

4  ;  cirrhosis  of  liver,  48 ;  hepatitis,  18  ;  jaundice,  21  ;  other  diseases  of 
liver,  49  ;  other  diseases  of  the  digestive  system.  12. 

Order  6.  Dmmums  of  the  Lymphatic  Syntim  wnd  Ductlew  OtawU. — 
Diseaaes  of  lymphatic  system,  3 ;  diseases  of  spleen,  1 ;  Addison's 
Disease,  1. 

Order?.  THseauM  of  the  Urinary  Sy>*tem.~  Acnie  nephritis,  14;  Bright'a 
diaetM.  84 ;  anemia,  27 ;  suppression  of  urine,  7  ;  calculus,  9 ;  disease  of 
bladder  and  of  prosUte,  31 ;  kidney  disease  (undefined),  10. 
3e 


PRINCIPAX   CAUSES   OF   DEATU. 


The  epidemic  of  mfluenza  which  first  reached  Kew  South  Wales  luflosiuk, 
ill  1S90  recurred  in  lh>91  in  a  much  more  prevalent  form.  It  is 
extremely  proliable  that  the  great  increase  in  that  year  of  the 
number  uf  deaths  OHcribed  to  bronchitis  and  pueuaionia  was  due 
to  the  traiisfereuce  of  cases  of  influenza,  ospfcially  if  complicated, 
to  other  diseases.  Estimating  from  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
f«mr  yeai-B  1886-89,  there  is  an  excess  of  96'>  fatal  cases  of  influenza, 
and  44-t  of  broucliitia  and  pneumonia  during  1891,  or.  in  other 
words,  the  pi-obable  number  of  deaths  due  to  the  epidemic  influenza 
should  be  taken  as  1,410  instead  of  988, 


The  following  are  the  principal  canseB  of  death,  arranged  in  £p^^R^  ««uMd 
order  of  fatality  : — 


Vnailwrof 
tleatha. 

Phthirin    1,053 

Bronchitii  1,001 

Inrluenz* 988 

AtcideiiU 493 

Old  age S92 

Atro[i)iy,  debility  (infaotc)  ...  870 
Heart    diaeaatt    (oxcluBive    of 

cndocardittB,      pericarditis, 

and  ancnriun] 700 

rouvulBiODi ^ 613 

i>iarrhfea fi05 

Eutcritb 566 

Cuooer  616 

Premature  birth » 4fi9 

Diphtheria    .,.^^„„ 433 

Apoplexy 283 

Typnoid,  enterio  lever 269 

Whoopiug-cough 281 

hivcT  diiwaaes 259 

Croup 220 

lutlanifnation  of  the  brain 2\5 

Briuht'a  difceaao    212 

Kndocanlitifi  and  perieartlrtis  16A 
Diseases  of  the  urinnry  systeru 

(oxcluaiveof  liright's  disease) 

Tabes  mesentcrica ... 

Paralysis 

Childbirth  and  puerperal  fever  165 

Congestion  of  the  lunge 125 

Peritonitis    

Suicides    

Tiibcroalar  meningitis  (hydro- 

cexjiudue)  , ^,..,  115 


182 
180 

177 


123 

MB 


Nuinbor  ol 
deaths. 

Tubercaloaia,  scrofula  105 


Intemperance 

Insanity   

Kpilepsy    .  

Want  of  breast  mOk...... ...... 

IMeurisy    , 

Dysentery    

Asthma    

Ileus,  obstruction  of  the  intes- 
tines  

Cholera 

Loryn^tia    

Fyteniio,  septicemia 

8oft'Oning  of  the  brain 

Aneurism 

Found  drowned 

Dropsy ,.„ 

Sj-pnilia    

Anftmia  cUoroels,  lenoo- 
cyth2emia 

Rheumatism    

Lanu  disease  (tmdefined) 

8i:»rTet  fever   

Murder  and  mansUughter . . . . 

iJiseasee  of  spinal  cora 

Rheam&tic  fever  and  rheu- 
matism of  heart    

Diabetes  roelUtOfl  

Privation 

Thrush , 

Er^'sipelas 

Ulceration  of  the  inteetinea... 


97 

07 
V2 
00 
88 
82 
72 

63 
58 
57 
55 
52 
51 
49 
47 
46 

46 
44 
44 

40 
32 
20 

28 
28 
25 
20 
16 
15 
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Tlip  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  deaths 
rate  of  mortality  per  thousand  persons  living  iu  New 
several  classes  of  disease  : — 


to  total  deaths,  and  tl 
South  Wales  from  t] 


Cttiuea  of  DoAtb. 


lfiS4. 


I* 


18B&. 


It 


isao. 


III 


Spwiflc  febrile,  or  jymotJe 

PanuHUc  d 

Dk'tclic  dUiULSOM 

ConHtitutloiuU diMOMi  .... 
Dordoptnentol  dlacaiMM .... 

ViotenM 

lU'dottned  uid  not  ipcclAwl 


S.3W 

OB 

IDS 
!,«» 
1,370 
O.SiS 

MM 

1.S&5 


U.220 


10-50 
•*7 

1*38 

n-53 

B-fl6 
44-00 
0-00 

OSS 


200-OD 


■07 

-22 

1-80 

1-44 

7-18 
11! 

ins 


10-00 


so 

1,837 

i.aza 

0,&&1 
1,100 

i.aso 


lA-60 

i-as 

12-02 

s-os 

4&-48 
0-08 


I6,2ti2 


2-57 
•10 

1-98 

1-49 
7-60 
1-19 

l-4fl 


2.S15 
188 

uoeo 

l.SSfi 
«.408 
1.08S 

t.MS 


u-sr 

I'M 

ii-sr 

44*44 
7-4S 

7"»7 


100-DO  10-40  14.M7  lOO-OO 


•08 

•90 


S-38  1 1,978 

<1 

J7» 

1.906 
I 
l-XS'l.lffl 

0*00   0,110 

MS  1 1.148 


I'M      M< 


14-71 
^6 

l-« 

14*10 

s-m 
4ft-«a 

SIM 
T-06 


I5-0&   U.443, 100-00  U 


Quaoi  of  Death. 


issa. 


Hpociflc  febrile,  or  qrmotlc 

dltUMOl    


2,143 
6S 
ISO 

*.m 

I.IAS 
6,543 
Violenoo I  i,uo 


Panudtio  dlflouoi 
Dietetic  dlflCMOS 
ConsUttiUoiMd 
Dcvelopmenla]  dte 
Local  dlwoaw    ... 


ni>deflDed  and  ooi  0p«Difl«d 


1,040 


14,49S 


1^ 


I    I* 

g  i-'l 

I  ir 


1487 
tj 

1-I7 
14-05 

8-ao 

45-41 
7-01 

7-W 


lOO-QO 


2-07 
•06 

•18 

1-16 

1-07 

:-oo 


«,4W 
«8 

eso 

2,016 
l.iTT 


t-34 


10  ■« 

'40 

1-OS 
13-04      1-88 


d-fls 


e,61&    4471 
1,110      7-60 

MS    9-ta 


13-88 


14,706  100*00 


0-20 
1-04 

-80 


t,ots 

14tS 

71 

•80 

SS5 

1-66 

1.068    13-03 


l.SSS 
0,667 
1,103 

890 


u-ee  14.S18 


0-80 
46-88 

8-18 

6-84 


100-00 


144 
■OS 

■SI 
1-80 

t-so 

s-os 

1-06 
•75 


lt-00 


».«7 

U 

SIS 

2.141 

T.aoi 

1.106 
1,000 


iTfl 
'S4 

I'SO 
13*16 

»*I4 
44-88 

7li 

eis 


1«.SS6UI0«0 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Acciilental  deaths  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  the  countrv-  Accidental 

dckUu. 
The  number  registered  during    1891    was  943,    or   258  Jn  the 

tnetropoliB  and  685  in  the  country  diHtricts.     The  numbers  for 

1890  were  214  and  758  respectively.      An  increase  is  therefore 

apparent  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 

country  districts.     The  number  of  fatal  accidents  in  the  colony 

during  each  of  the  years  1885  to  1891  inclusive  was  as  follows: — 

1885.     1886.      1887. 
Sydney  and  suburbs...    281        225        211 
Country  676        037        692 


1888. 
272 
628 


188».  18tH). 
247  214 
058        758 


1891. 
258 
685 


957        802        903        (KK) 


<K)5 


972        943 


In  the  following  table  a  more  detailed  account  will  be  found  of 
the  various  fatal  accidents  during  the  last  ten  years : — • 


111 


if 


AU 


M. 


Total 


1882 
1883 
1864 
1885 
1K8G 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1S90 
1801 


Total 


»51 
310 

403 
448 
357 
352 
306 
417 
394 
406 


3,834 


103 


I 

96 

85 

95 
121 
114 

93 
133 
101 
103,  17, 
119   13 


,:  291 


16a.l,0G0289i  27  279  47 


38 
44 
42 

41 
12 
16 
15 

24 
21 

2ff 

;r 


216 
213 
203 
222 
210 


228129 
178  4? 
204|  54 
319  37 


251|  52f  41 


660 
504 
685 
755 
670 
727 
713 
713 
770 
780 


|2,242|509^249  7,067 


150 
169 
187 
202 
192 
176 
187 
192 
202 
163 


810 
763 
872 
957 
862 
903 
900 
905 
972 
943 


1,82018,887 


*  Inctadod  with  "SuarUoka"  daring  Uicm  ymn. 


Tlip  average  annual  rate  of  accidents  during  the  ten  years  1882  ^*«"¥J' 
to  1891  has  been  91  per  100,000  of  the  |>opulation.  This,  although 
much  lower  than  in  Queensland,  is  higher  than  in  the  other  colonics. 
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poison  in  1S90»  fourteen  in  1889,  and  eighteen  in  1888.  Two  of 
the  suicides  selected  prussic  A4;id  aa  a  meana  of  procuring  dr>Ath, 
while  two  took  strychnine,  two  apiritu  of  salt,  ono  chloroforni,  and 
one  arsenic  In  eleven  cases  of  suicide  by  poison,  the  name  of  the 
particular  ]>oison  used  was  not  mentioned. 

The  following  table  nhows  the  number  of  suicides  aud  proportion  Prorortion  or 
to  total  deaths  for  the  last  ten  years : —  iicatia. 


Snlaldca  by  nnlH. 

Sulciilae  by  lenmlM. 

Totft)  SotddM. 

T«K 

PerthouiWHl 

PwllMtUUHi 

PttrtboiuMid 

No. 

oftotftldMUw 

Vo. 

Vol 

odnaJoi. 

OffttlMftloA. 

1882 

44 

6-79 

u 

211 

65 

*■« 

1S83 

61 

7-17 

3 

-58 

54 

4-41 

18H4 

66 

7-93 

15 

2-54 

81 

5-70 

t88d 

81 

O'lO 

14 

219 

05 

6i22 

1880 

82 

964 

13 

213 

05 

6-51 

1887 

07 

12'47 

24 

4-23 

121 

9*00 

1888 

102 

12-07 

SO 

6-04 

132 

916 

1880 

89 

10*24 

23 

8-74 

112 

7'55 

1800 

04 

11-35 

24 

4-04 

118 

8  30 

1891 

100 

10-46 

10 

2-82 

ilO 

7-31 

In  proportion  to  the  whole  population  tlie  yearly  number  of  proportion 
suicides   is   very    light,    and   bears    favourable  comparison    with 
Victoria,  Queensland,  and  Western  Australia.     For  the  sake  of 
deameas  the  rates  in  the  following  table  are  for  every  100,000  of 
the  population ; — 


Tnr. 

Number  or  ntloltlai. 

Pu  100.000  of  OMWI 

popuUUon. 

1882 

6S 

6*9 

I88S 

5i 

6-4 

18M 

81 

9-2 

1885 

96 

10-3 

1886 

96 

9-8 

1887 

121 

12-0 

1888 

133 

12-7 

1889 

112 

10-5 

1890 

118 

10-7 

1891 

119 

Hesn 

10-4 

9  9 

i 
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^uiHdcs;ti>ri!iv  The  mcnn  rate  of  th@  whole  of  Aue 
«-oriipart'*i  with  filifihtly  bigh^v  tb&ii  in  Kew  South  Wi 
however,  all  the  coloniea,  Tftfimonia 
somewhat  unfavourably  wkh  Great  T 
aveiiagitig  7 '9  per  IOO3OOO  of  populatie 
and  5'6  in  ScotlELnd.  Thfl  following 
cleatha  £rDm  suicide  ia  the  Aufltrat^iAu 

ToBTEiania ...4.. 

New  Zealsiid    ,,.,,„.,. *,, ,...**,, 

i^utli  Auetraliii ,.. 

New  South  Wain  

Victoria >  ,..*t»«Mv 

Western  AiiatTulia .■■**•••■ 

Queetialand    .„,,,,„....... ...,.« 

AustrAloBJa ,...., ,....»u. 


The  above  a.fe  the  mean  annual  rateE 


EXPECTATION   OF   IJPE. 
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completed  year  o£  life.     Thin  last  is  wltat  i&  usually  called  the 

expectatiou  of  life,  and  is  bo  called  in  tlie  life-tuble  wliich  will  be 

found  annexed. 

The  data  required  for  a  life-table  are  the  number  of  persons  p»**'**itti«!d 
^  '^  (or  a  life  tables 

living,  09  attcertained  by  an  exact  enumeration  of  the  people,  and 

the  number  of  doatlis  recorded  at  each  year  of  age.  Kxperience, 
however,  shows  that  neither  in  the  caac?  of  one  set  of  facta  nor  in 
the  other  is  absolute  exactitude  attainable ;  for,  without  regarding 
those  who  deliberately  misstate  their  age  at  the  time  of  the  census, 
there  are  always  some,  and  by  uo  means  a  few,  who  either  do  not 
know  the  year  of  thoir  birth,  or  in  tlic  census  paper  return  them- 
selves as  at  the  nearest  decennial  age.  Thus  it  is  the  universal 
experience  of  those  who  have  compiled  a  popuhition  census  that 
Use  number  of  persons  at  age  40,  for  example,  largely  exceeds  that 
at  38,  39,  41,  or  42,  and  similarly  with  50  and  other  decennial 
ages.  There  is  a  tendency,  but  not  to  so  marked  an  extent,  for 
persons  near  the  (juinquennial  ages,  if  they  may  so  be  termed,  viz., 
35,  45,  55,  &c.,  to  return  themselves  as  at  these  ages  and  not  at 
their  true  age.  The  ages  of  persons  dying  are  stated  with  more 
exactitude,  although  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  ages  to  group 
themselves  round  the  decennial  ages.  It  is  necessary  in  a  life- 
table  to  make  allowance  for  the  bias  or  personal  equation  which 
the  statements  of  ages  exhibit,  otherwise  the  expectations  of  life 
when  plotted  to  a  scale  would  eodiibit  a  series  of  angular  points, 
instead  of  the  rather  graceful  cur\'es  which  the  diagram  shows. 
Dr.  farr,  to  whoso  labours  the  world  owes  the  first  English  life- 
table,  adopted  u  uystem  of  ailjutitment  which  cdcctually  smoothed 
oGl  the  angular  poiuts  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  ;  but  it  is 
now  recognised  that  this  smoothing  process  was  too  effectual,  and 
tJie  variations  from  uniformity  at  certain  ages,  arising  from 
cliange  of  life,  from  the  efliHrtH  of  climate  and  environment,  or 
from  emigration,  are  altogether  lost.  Since  the  compilation  of  the 
fotirth  or  last  English  life-table  by  Dr.  Ogle,  the  question  of  adjust- 
ment has  been  very  fully  discusHcd  and  the  method  used  by  Mr. 
W,  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  in  adjusting  the  graduation  of  the  tables  of 
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mortality  adofftcij  by  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  has  met  i 
geuvrul  approvnl ;  uiul  it  i>i  the  syHteni  of  Wnolhousc  tint 
been  used  in  calculating  tbe  mortality  on  which  the  tables 
baaed. 


DkttuBidie  The  ages  ofisamed  were  those  nsccrtained   at  the  censns 

oaiD|iUe  pVtteDl 

teUe.  ou  the  5th  April,  1891,  and  the  deaths  those  registered   aa 

ring  duiing   the  twelve  months  preceding  and  the  twelve 

following  the  day  of  the  census.     The  number  of  persona 

with  was  1,123,954,  being  the  population  of  the  Colony,  lea 

aborigines ;  aud  the  number  of  deatlis  in  the  two  years,  30, 

It  may  be  well  to  note  at  this  stage  that  the  death-rate  of  1 

was  very  considerably  augmented  by  the  influenza  epidemic, 

abnormal  proportion  of  deaths  occurring  amongst   aged   pewa 

especijilly  feinalRS.     This  is  a  circumstance  whicli  should  be  Uk 

into  account  in  comparing  life-tables  hereafter  compiled  with 

one  now  presented. 

UseorUfc-tables.      Tho   necessity  for  exact  data  in  calculating  life   oonti 
brought  into  existence  the  tirst  life-tablo  ;  but   there  are 
which  it  may  be  put  tliat  are  entirely  apart  from  the  rtjqaxra^Ml 
of  the  actuary.     If  tho  progress  of  medicine,  viewed   as  the 
of  prolonging  life,  is  to  bo  measured,  the  only  gaage  which  can 
applied  is  the  life-table  ;  and  it  is  held  to  \m  very  positive  evidei 
of  tbe  improved  condition  of  the  people,  that  in  the  fbrtv 
that  elapsed  between  the  compilation  of  Di*.  Farr's  first  table 
the  expectation  of  life,  and  that  by  Dr.  Ogle,  Uiere  was  an 
provement  of  1 J  years  in  the  expectation  at  birth. 

lb    is   impossible    to    compare  the  expectation   of    lile 
asoertained  for  New  South  Wales  with  that  of  past  yMua,  as 
is  the  first  time  that  tbe  expectation  has  been  ascertained  ;    bttt 
few  comimrisona  with  Dr.  Ogle's   table   tor  England   may  not 
without  interest.     First,  however,  it  may   be  well   to  alludv 
several  material  points  which  should  be  kept  in  view  m  dttli 
with  the  New  South  Wales  table. 
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Tho  pojiulatiou  of  the  Colony  iH  compofied  of   two-tKirda    of  mmiioaitionof 

_  the  populatlOQ. 
native  bom  and  ono-third  of  BntiHh  op  foreign  parontoge  ;  anci  of 

tbe  persons  over  16  years  of  age,  about  one-half  belong  to  the 
''iBtter  category.  The  avemge  length  of  time  which  the  non- 
Australian-bom  have  spent  in  the  Colony  cannot,  of  course,  be 
determiiiefl  :  l)ub  it  mngt  he  abundantly  plain  thitt  thnre  is  a  very 
large  number  ot  persons  in  New  South  Wales  whose  pa-st  life  has 
beeu  very  little  influenced  by  Australian  cumlitions.  Thus  the 
mort^ty  experience  which  the  tables  and  the  diagram  show 
is  in  reality  of  two  kinds.  The  earlier  ages  are  practically 
purely  Australian,  whilst  the  later  ages  are  partly  Austmlian 
And  partly  British  and  foreign,  the  latter  element  getting  stronger 
as  the  ages  advance.  Therefore,  though  the  expectation  hero 
given  is  correct  as  regards  the  population  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, it  might  not  be  so  if  the  Australian-bom  element  pre- 
doiulnatetl  as  largely  at  every  age  as  it  does  at  the  earlier  periods. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  difl'ereutiate  the  two  elements  of  }x»pu- 
lation,  with  a  yiow  of  discovering  whether  it  is  true,  as  is  somc^ 
times  assunii'd,  that  the  conditions  in  Australia  are  favourable 
for  early  and  middle  life,  but  not  for  old  age,  or  whether  tho  very 
marked  superiority  of  the  Australian  over  the  European  death- 
rate  for  early  ages  is  maintained  throughout  all  tho  ages.  The 
data  by  means  of  which  such  could  1^  done  are  lacking.  It  may 
l>e  here  sufficient  to  say  that  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the 
admixture  of  non-Australiau-bom  has  not  improved  the  expectation 
of  life  at  the  ages  where  their  presence  is  of  importance. 

An  inspection  of  tho  diagram  will  show  that  the  expectation  of  Expwution 
life,  according  to  the  New  South  Walea  life-table,  is  greater  for  wlii 
malea  for  every  year  up  to  84  than  under  tho  English  life- 
tablu  of  Dr.  Ogle.  At  birth  (age  0  of  the  table)  the  differBnce  in 
the  expet:tatiou  is  8 J  years,  at  5  years  of  age  403,  at  10  years  it 
is  3*29  years,  at  30  2-2  yearn,  and  at  60  years  046.  For  females 
np  to  64  y«»nrs  much  the  same  results  are  shown.  Thus,  at  age  0 
the  New  South  Wales  expectation  exceeds  the  English  by  8*28 
years,  at  5  years  by  4*34^  at  10  years  by  363,  at  30  years  tho 
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difforence  is  3  years,  at  60  it  is  0*27  years.  At  Ages  abore 
the  expect&tion  for  females  in  higlior  according  to  the  Bugliah 
than  in  that  of  New  South  Wales.  It  miuit  not  be  sappoeed, 
over,  that  this  uieany  that  the  supt^rioiity  of  tho  ages  below  84 
males  and  04  for  femah;a  is  lost  after  those  years  are 
Such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  true  that  there  are  more  deftths 
pared  with  the  population  at  ages  above  those  quoted  in 
South  Wales  than  in  England,  hut  it  ir  also  true  that  a  Ui 
proportion  is  then  surviving  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  I 
land.  Thus  out  of  100,000  males  bom  in  New  South  Wi 
fi,920  "will  survive  until  84,  whereas  in  England  the  uuiut>a 
only  3,813.  Similarly  at  age  90  tlie  survivora  in  New 
Wales  would  be  1,156,  whereas  in  England  they  would  n 
ti02  oiJy.  The  figures  in  regard  to  females  ahow  much  the  m 
proportions.  Out  of  100,000  feuialea  born  in  New  South  W 
48,725  would  survive  till  64,  against  37,049  in  England  ;  37. 
would  live  till  70  yeai-K  of  age,  against  27,723  in  England  ;  at 
yO  the  numbers  were  13,657  and  10,894,  and  at  age  90  1,630  i 
1,423. 


I 


On  the  diagram  the  expectation  of  life  for  males  and  fe 
shown  for  New  South  Wales  and  for  England,  according 
is  known  as  the  new  English  life  table  of  Dr.  Farr.      In  radii 
stance  the  expectation  fur  females  exceeds  that  for  males,  v 
in  the  case  of  New  South  Wales  from  33  at  age  0  to  25  ja 
at  10  years,  the  curve  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  ages 
crease,untU  the  lines  become  almost  merged  in  one  another.  Neitl 
the  English  life  tables,  as  computed  by  Dr.  Farr  and  Dr.  Ogle,  i 
that  computed  by  the  author  for  New  South  Wales,  show  that  I 
expectation  of  life  of  women  of  the  repro<luctive  age,  say  15  to 
yearsj  falls  nearer  to  that  of  maU's  than  at  other  ages.      Whatei 
way  be  the  risks  attendant  on  child-l>earing,  it  seems  they  do 
affect  the  death-rate  of  females  more  largely  Uian  accidents  or  o' 
risks  to  which  males  are  liable  at  the  same  ages.     The  folio 
is  the  table  of  the  Expectation  of  Life  for  New  South  Wales :- 
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yA  TURALIZATIOK, 


The  law  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  in  New  uw  reiuiiis  to 
South  Wales  is  mainly  contained  in  two  statutes.  The  first  of 
these  ia  the  Denization  Act  of  1828,  9  George  IV,  No.  6.  This  mnUiUon  Act. 
Act  enable.*)  the  Governor,  or  Acting  Governor,  to  grant  letters  of 
denization  to  such  foreigners  as  may  arrive  in  the  Colony  with  a 
recomnietulation  to  that  effect  from  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  such  letters  of  denizjition  to  entitle  the  liolder  to 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages  in  the  Colony  which  a 
Bi-itisli-bom  citizen  could  claim.  Tlio  second  enactment  bearing 
upon  the  question  is  that  known  as  the  Naturalization  Act  of  Naturaikntion 
New  South  Wales,  39  Victoria,  No.  19,  which  was  passed  in  1875, 
and  assented  to  in  1876,  hiiving  been  reserved  for  the  Queen's 
pleasure.  This  Act  provides  that  an  alien  in  New  South  Wales 
may  hold  and  acquire  real  and  personal  property,  but  shall  not  be 
quali6ed  for  any  office  nor  enjoy  eitlier  a  municipal  or  parliamentary 
franchise :  he  shall  not  bo  quolifird  to  be  the  owner  of  a  British 
ship,  nor  have  any  rightK  aiut  privileges  except  sucli  uk  are  expressly 
conferred  upon  him.  *After  a  residence  in  the  Colony  of  not  less 
than  five  years  a  foreigner  may  apply  for  letters  of  naturalization, 
anil  the  Governor  may  give  or  withhold  the  same  as  he  thinks  best 
for  the  public  good.  Such  letters  if  granted  are  to  be  of  no  effect 
until  the  oath  of  allegiance  has  been  taken,  after  which  the  holder 
becomes  in  every  respect  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  which  attach 
to  those  who  are  British  by  birth.  The  only  ca«e  in  which  naturali- 
zation ia  no  longer  permitted  is  in  regard  to  the  Chinese,  which 
was  provided  for  by  special  legislation,  as  will  be  Rhown  hereafter. 

There  wore  193  foreigners  naturalized  in  this  Colony  during  the 

year  1891.     Their  length  of  residence  in  New  South  Wales  ranged 

from  five  to  forty-one  years.    Twenty  hod  been  resident  more  than 

twenty  years  in  the  Colony.     Of  European  races  the  Germans  have  ^^^^ 

kvuiled  themselves  most  largely  of  the  privileges  of  naturalization, 
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the  nunil>er  of  certificates  issued  to  them  aiuouuting  to  nearly  ofll 

fourth  of  the  total   nuTober  granted  within   the    past   teaj||^| 

The  following  table  shows  the  native  countries  of  those  c4 

^ 

who  obtained  certiticates  of  naturalization  daring  each  ytjar 

!^ 

1882  to  1891 :—                                                                               fl 

Nutivv  CounMo^      imx.|l888.  ISmJiBK.  MSA.  IflBT.  inB.|ingL  IfiMi 

111                                            >            1 
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*  Amendod  iine«  the  puMiwtUm  n1  the  Ststtftkal  Higtoter. 

IrfSn'^'**'  *        From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Cliinese  have,  until  late  ynst 

more  than  any  orher  nation,  evinced  a  deairo  to  becnoio  British 

subjects  ;  and  the  tendency  is  even  more  marked  in  Victoria,  wtan, 

WBtther  natural izcKl  in  any  one  yiwr  being  1,178  in  1886.    Ike 
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result  of  the  Oonferonoe  held  in  Sydney  in  188S,  reference  to  which 
18  made  a  few  pages  further  on^  baa  been  to  place  a  bar  to  the 
naturalization  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  to  restrict  the  numbers 
nrriving  in  the  Colonies.  The  total  number  of  peraonH  naturalized 
in  New  South  Wales  from  26th  July,  1849,  to  31st  December, 
1891,  was  6,344. 

Of  thoee  naturalized  during  1 891 ,  there  were  I  agent,  1  architect's  ckIHdct  of 
HssiHtant,  1  auctioneer,  2  bakers,  1  botauiciil  collector,  1  boKket 
maker,  2  bootmakers,  1  boatman,  1  builder,  1  brickmaker,  1 
tlackamith,  I  billiard-table  maker,  1  coal  trimmer,  3  olerkB,  1 
coacli  builder,  1  caretaker,  3  carriers,  3  chrniists,  7  cnr[»putera,  I 
cook,  1  cooper,  2  civil  engineei"s,  8  coaJ  lumpers,  3  dealers,  I  ilraf»er, 
1  dredgeman,  1  eiigine  driver,  1  engineer,  1  fettler,  6  farmers,  3 
fish  and  oy8teJ^mongers,  2  gas-stokers,  5  gardeners,  1  hair-dreMdr, 

1  herbalist,  2  hotel -keepers,  1  inspector  of  conditional  purchasee, 

2  jewellerK,  33  labourers,  6  miners,  2  merchonta,  1  manager  of 
sugar  company,  3  painters,  1  photographer,  1  pawnbroker,  1 
doctor  of  philosophy  and  agriculturist,  2  quarrymen,  2  rifle-makers, 
1  railway  employe,  I  stonemason,  1  surveyor,  1  sawyer,  1  stock 
and  station  agent,  2  storemen,  13  storekeepers,  2  shipwrights,  27 
seamen,  1  ship  carpenter,  4  tailors,  1  tobacconist,  1  tanner,  1 
teacher,  1  watchmaker,  4  wharf  labourers,  1  wool  scourer,  1  water- 
proof manufacturer,  I  woolbroker. 


CHINESE  POPULATION, 

The  uniformity  with  which  the  different  colonies  have  passed  chineso 
laws  restricting  the  immigration  of  Chinese,  and  prohibiting  their  ouioibu, 
landing,  except  upon  payment  of  a  heavy  poll-tax,  may  be  taken  as 
some  evidence  of  the  undesirability  of  the  race  as  colonists.  At  the 
census  of  1S61  there  were  in  the  Colony  12,988  Chinese ;  in  1871 
the  numl>er  had  fallen  to  7,230;  rising  again  in  1881  to,10,206,  and 
to  16,445  at  the  end  of  1888,  since  which  time  the  departures  have 
numerous,  only  13,289  Chinese  having  been  ouumcrated 
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in  Ajji-il,  IS9L  For  many  years  New  South  "Wales  ofier^  litUf 
inducement  to  the  Chinese  aa  a  place  of  settlement,  the  sa^wriiir 
attractiveness  of  Victoria  and  other  colonies,  as  gold  prodocei^ 
claiming  their  attention.  At  the  rush  to  Lambing  Flat  in  ISW 
however,  large  numbers  of  Chinese  came  acrosa  the  border  tai 
initnlgnbtion  and  establiiihed  themselves  iu  this  Oolonyi  their  strength  being  oos- 
Chinew.  stantly  recruited  by  fresh  arrivals  from  China  ;  but  these  Chine* 

did  not  remain  in  the  Colony,  for  at  the  census  of  1871  there 
were  5,768  less  than  ten  years  previously. 

The  numbers  of  Chinese  arriving  at  and  departing  from  Ne* 
South  Wales  since  1871  will  be  found  iu  the  following  table :— 


YCM. 

AniviOa. 

Departom. 

Y<w. 

Aitivmls. 

t>cFwttm 

1871 

426 

441 

1882 

1.007 

«M 

1872 

220 

597 

1883 

1,986 

l.4« 

1873 

40(j 

400 

1884 

2,191 

1.0» 

1874 

863 

033 

1885 

2,929 

1.7* 

1875 

625 

],eo9 

18S6 

3,092 

1.8iCt 

1876 

696 

940 

1887 

4.436 

2.7^ 

1877 

884 

490 

1888 

1.84S 

1.5dS 

1878 

2,485 

1,560 

1889 

t 

Ml 

1879 

1,979 

557 

1S90 

15 

8Sj 

1880 

2.942 

876 

1891 

17 

»1 

1881 

4,465 

929 

Clilncte  to  New 
South  Wklos. 


It  will  be  seen  that  1878  and  the  following  yeara  are  maikei 
by  a  large  increase  in  the  arrivals  from  China.  The  infiui 
appeared  in  1881  sufficiently  formidable  to  demand  the  int«rfereace 
of  the  Legislature.  Accordingly,  the  *' Influx  of  Chincao  Rwtrw- 
tion  Act "  was  passed,  with  the  result  that  the  subeequent  year  wai 
marked  by  a  decrease  in  the  arrivals  to  the  extent  of  3,458,  sinor 
which  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  until  1888,  whu) 
legislation  again  stepped  in,  this  time  with  more  string<eai 
regulations,  to  restrict  the  numbers  arriving  on  these  shocc^ 
The  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  migrate 
to  Australia  had  brought  about  considerable  discossion,  vhicb 
culminated  in  a  Conference  of  delegates  from  all  the  colonMi 
being  held   in   Sydney  in  1888.     As  a  result,   the   ConfereDce 
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prepared  a  draft  bill,  which  wag  afterwards  mihraitted  to  the  Parlia-  Restrictive 

leiritUUoti. 
mcnts   of  the   different    colonics.     The   bill   provided  that  more 

stringent  regulations  should  be  enforced  to  check   the  influx  of 

Chinese  to  these  shores;  ami  although  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 

that  their  landing  shouhl  h©  prohibited  altogether,  yet  it  was  con- 

sidei*ed  necessai-y  that  such  a  limit  should  be  placed  to  the  numbers 

privileged  to  land  aa  would  prove  an  efficient  check  to  Chinese 

immigration.     Before  the  Conference  niet,  progress  liad  been  made 

ixithe  New  South  Wales  Legislature  with  a  bill  which  was  proceeded 

with  after  the  Conference  adjourned,  and  became  law  on  the  11th 

July,  1888.     By  this  measure  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carrying 

to  the  Colony  more  than  one  Chinese  passenger  to  every  300  tons  ; 

Chinese  landing  are  to  pay  a  poll-tax  of  JEIOO,  and  are  not  to  engage 

in  mining,  without  express  authority  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the 

Alinister  of  Mines,  nor  are  they  permitted  to  become  naturalized. 

The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  the  Act  is   jC500.     The  Act  has 

operated  to  the  entire  cessation  of  Chinese  immigration.     How 

greatly  the  number  of  arrivals  of  Chinese  ha.s  fallen  otf  during  the 

last  ten  years  will  be  seen  from  the  table  following,  which  also 

shows  the  number  who  have  paid  the  poll-tax  during  the  same 

period  : — 


Year. 

Chinon  wrfrliiB, 

PoUluu 

1882 

1.007 

852 

188.1 

1.936 

1,220 

1884 

•J.IDl 

1.074 

B                 188S 

2.929 

1,060 

■                1886 

3.002 

1,234 

m               1887 

4,436 

1.798 

W                1S!»8 

1.848 

462 

1                 1889 

7 

I 

^                1890 

15 

S 

■                 1801 

17 

X 

At  the  census  of  1891,  there  were  41,534  Chinese  recorded  in  2iM.^!S\a»i 
the    Australasian  colonies,    as    shown    in    the    table  following. 
When  the  census  of  1881  was  taken  the  total  number  in  the 


$22 


Ahorigine*. 
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colonies  wa&  Ket  down  as  43,706,   which  is   2,172  more  tiiMilk 
number  in  1891  : — 


Colony. 


New  Soath  Wales 

Victoria 

Qncrnaland   

iktnth  AiutraliA  ... 

New  Zealand    

TaemaniA  

Western  Anstnhlia 


Total 


ABORIO/yES. 
This  name,  signifying  "  from  tho  origin,"  was  givm  to  tkt 
carlient  known  luhabitAntH  of  Italy,  but  is  now  applied  to  tk 
origijial  or  primitive  inhabitants  of  any  cotintry.  As  the  histoif 
of  the  native  race  ia  these  colonies  is  so  entwined  with  the  |a» 
gre&s  of  the  British  people  in  'Australia,  a  few  words  oonosnuaf 
them  may  not  bo  out  of  place  The  aborigines  nf  Aastrab 
form  a  distinct  race,  ami  it  may  be  presumed  that  tho  whoi« 
of  them  throughout  the  continent  sprang  from  the  same  stodc 
although  it  is  remarkable  that  their  hinguagea  differ  so  grwUlf 
that  tribna  within  short  diatancea  of  each  other  are  often  qaii* 
unable  to  understand  each  other ;  and  in  fact  almost  every  Jirv 
community  of  natives  has  its  own  peculiar  dialect  It  is  difiiculc  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  numbers,  and  while  there  is  nmttm 
to  believe  that  some  generations  ago  they  were  very  namrrtiai 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  late  years  that  in  many  places  th«f 
are  decreasing  ;  and  they  may  now  be  counted  by  fives  when-  tinr 
were  formerly  counted  by  hundreds.  In  Tastuauia  they  have  -iu- 
appaared  altogether,  the  last  of  the  tribe  in  that  colony  ha* 
died  in  1876. 


It  is  recordeil  thnt  Governor  FluUip  estimated  Uie  aboriginal  Rotitnatc  ti^ 
popiUatioQ  about  the  close  of  tbo  lost  ceutury  at  one  million ;  vm\i\f. 
the  number  1>fftwnen  Brokun  Bay  and  Botany  Bay  appearing  to 
have  hven  about  3,000.  It  is  i[n|>oBeible  to  say  how  far  this  esti- 
mate was  in  aooordance  with  fact ;  for,  although  at  the  time  it 
did  not  probably  seem  nn  exaggt^rated  conjecture  in  the  face  of  so 
large  a  numU.*r  an  3,000  having  been  found  witliin  the  small  area 
botweeu  the  bays  above  mentioned ;  yet,  considering  how  small  a 
portion  of  the  territory  was  then  explored  by  the  eaily  settlors, 
the  statement  must  be  accsepted  as  what  it  professes  to  be,  namely, 

an  estimate  at  a  time  when  the  data  to  hand  wero  vary  limited.  Aborininei  at 

ccnniB  of  ItiOl 
At  the  Census  of  1891   the  aborigines  in  AustraliiH  exclusive  of 

Queensland  (in  which  colony  the  aborigiuoH  were  not  even  esti- 
mated), were  said  to  nuutber  38,304,  distributed  as  follows  : — 


OoKmy. 

Mdm 

PauUt. 

Total. 

New  South  Wftles 

4..W1I 

325 

U,5I0 

3,223 

3,721 

240 

9,279 

2,447 

8  280 

VictorU    

666 

South  Australia 

23,780 
5,870 

Wertorij  AuBtralia      

Total  

22.617 

15,(W7 

3S.304 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Xew  Zealand,  or  Maoris,  as  tlray  Tha . 
are  called,  ure  quite  a  ditleixmt  race.  They  are  giftjed  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  intdiigencts  quick  at  iuiittition,  and  bnive 
Kvaa  to  rashness  ;  on  the  other  hand  tltey  are  avaricious,  and  oft- 
timca  ferocious.  Acuording  to  tho  census  of  1881  they  uumberod 
44,097.  Like  the  Australiiui  aborigines  they  appear  tn  be  de- 
creading  in  number,  the  census  of  lU^G  enumerating  only  41,432, 
although  at  that  of  1891  the  total  was  41,923.  It  is  believed^ 
liowover,  that  at  the  time  the  colonists  ftrst  landed  their  number 
was  fully  120,000. 

According  to  the  Cenaua  of  1891  there  were  8,280  aborigines  in  AhoriiriiMa 
New  South  Wales.  This  total  includes  half-casteB,  who  numbei-od  ***=""'"*=• 
3,183.  The  numljer  of  abcwigines  under  the  control  of  tli« 
Aborigines  Protection  Society  at  the  end  of  the  year  1891  waa 
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OriBKUd 
mJifEvtimM  of 


7,473,  of  whom  4^458  were  fuU-hlood.  Tliis  shows  a.  decreftse 
the  return  for  tho  emlof  1890  of  235  full-blood,  and  an  increase 
8  half-castes,  or  a  net  decrease  for  the  year  1891  of  227.  Th( 
number  of  births  reported  during  1891  was  258  (133  of  the  children 
being  hulf-castes),  and  the  deaths  2&7  (50  half-caatea).  There  am 
three  mission  stations  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  Thes» 
establiahmont^,  when  first  formed,  were  little  more  than  camping 
grounds  for  the  aborigines,  wliere  they  worked  for  tlieir  ^atioIl^ 
elementary  iasti*uctiou  being  imparted  to  blie  children,  but  nov 
they  have  developed  into  settlements,  with  greatly  itnproved  hute 
for  married  couples,  and  adequate  accommodation  for  tetiching, 
duly  qualified  instructors  having  boon  appointed  by  the  DepartmeDi' 
of  Public  Instruction-  During  the  year,  7,985  blankets  were  for- 
warded from  the  Government  Stores  Department  to  the  \-mrioiis 
Benches  of  Magistrates  for  distribution  among  the  blacks.  This 
bounty  has  been  conceded  for  many  years.  At  the  census  of  1881 
only  4,673  were  enumerated,  hut  the  returns  for  1891  must  no* 
be  taken  as  showing  an  increase,  but  as  proving  that  at  the 
previous  census  the  aboriginals  passed  over  as  being  in  a  wild 
state  far  outnumbered  those  within  the  bounds  of  civilization. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  as  it 
was  of  the  Carribee,  the  North  American  Indian,  and  the  Hotten- 
tot, to  be  found  in  the  way  of  European  colonization ;  and  the  blaofcf 
have  not  seen  the  white  man  take  possession  of  their  territory  with- 
out many  an  attempt,  by  deeds  of  cunning  and  of  blood,  to  stop  th 
invasion  and  to  avenge  the  injury.  It  would  be  easy  to  gather 
the  recoi'ds  of  British  colonization  in  Australia  many  instances  ol 
horrible  crimes  committed  by  the  aborigines,  who  are,  in  focti 
partakers  of  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  But  it  mart 
not  be  forgotten  that,  amongst  the  people  of  British  origin  who 
settled  upon  the  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  blacks  aloD^i 
were  many  whose  crimes  against  the  aborigines  at  least  equalled 
in  atrocity  any  committed  by  that  xnifortunate  race,  Cunnlfiif 
and  ferocity  were  the  natural  concomitants  of  snch  a  straggle; 
and  the  remembrance  of  what  cunning  and  ferocity  harci'dou 


teutla  to  make  the  colonists  slow  to  recognuEe  any  characteriBtica  oni  tnditions^  i 
of  an  opposite  kind  in  the  hlackn.  There  is,  however,  eridence 
from  their  songs  and  their  cherished  traditions,*  that  they  are  by 
no  means  destitute  of  some  »|naUties  in  which  civilized  men  glory 
— such  as  the  power  of  inventing  tragic  and  sarcastic  fiction,  the 
thirst  for  religions  mystery,  stoical  contempt  of  ]>ain,  and  reverence 
for  departed  friends  and  ancestors.  Tlie  manner  in  which  they 
have  displayed  these  characteristics  presents  such  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  -wisdom  and  folly,  of  elevating  and  degrading  thoughts,  of 
interesting  and  of  repulsive  traditions,  of  pathetic  and  grotesque 
obsen'ances,  that,  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparent  contradic- 
tiona,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  supposition  that  this  race  has 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  higher  civilization,  of  which  they 
have  retained  some  memorials. 


nsliirMi 


VACCIKATION, 

Vaccination  ia  not  compulsory  in  New  Sonth  Wales,  and  is  ViodnMion 
resorted  to  only  in  times  of  score,  when  an  epidemic  of  small-pox 
is  thought  imminent.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  from  the  returns  of 
the  Government  vaccinators,  the  years  when  the  coninumity  was 
threatened  by  the  disease,  as  at  such  times  the  number  of  persons 
submitting  themselves  to  vaccination  largely  increased.  The 
number  returned  docs  not  include  those  treated  by  private  medical 
oflioers,  by  whom  a  large  number  of  i^ersons  are  vaccinated.  The 
following  figures  show  the  number  of  persons  vaccinated  by 
Government  Medical  Officers  since  the  year  1876  : — 


Srdnav 

Sydnay 

Tc»r. 

Buburbt. 

Ooantrx- 

ToteL 

Yew. 

utd 

BuburtM. 

Country. 

ToUl. 

1876 

U269 

3,276 

4,546 

1881 

630 

6,569 

7,199 

1877 

tS,308 

11.043 

17.251 

1885 

346 

1.884 

2,230 

1878 

532 

s.a'ts 

3,570 

1886 

452 

1.311 

1,763 

1879 

657 

4.981 

5,638 

1887 

1.031 

2.199 

3,230 

1880 

460 

4,699 

5.160 

1888 

1,091 

1.095 

2.186 

1881 

8.738 

fi2»501 

61,239 

1889 

728 

1,676 

2,404 

1882 

308 

1.869 

2,249 

1890 

958 

1.239 

2,197 

1883 

296 

600 

896 

1891 

531 

1.036 

1.567 

VUU  KsmiUrai  ud  other  AaitnUu  UbkuhMi  t>r  Bor.  W.  lUdley,  ILA. 
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Ak«  of  iNm>n» 

vuxiiutMl. 


The  number  and  ages  of  persons  vaccinated  by  tho  Govemi 


vaccinators  during  1S91  will  bo  found  below  :- 


DiMriot; 

Under 
ly«t 

Prom  1  to 
bytan. 

Prooitto 

ioy«fta 
uid 

apwwdiw 

TalU. 

Sydney  &ud  •uburbs... 

112 

163 
360 

no 

405 

134 
ISO 

531 

Country  districts 

t.OM 

'       1 

Total 

23(5 

632 

515 

2»4            I.SffT 

Number  ol 
|n«uMi  under 
finauneot 


INSAmTY. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  undor  treatment  in  h( 
almost  a  fixed,  proportion  of  tho  total  population,   viz.,   2*83 
thousand.      Since  1872  the  pru|)ortion  baa  varied  only  0O8  aboi 
and  0'13  per  thousand  below,  the  average  stated.      The  bospii 
for  insane,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  GovemiQent^ 
six  in  number — five  for  ordinary  insane,  and  one,  at  Pj 
for  criminals.     Besides  these  there  ai'e  two  licensed  houses 
for  a  single  patient,  at  PiotoHf  and  one  at  Cook^s  River, 
Sydney,  containing  101  inmates. 

The  number  of  insane  persons  undor  treatment  on    the? 
December,  1S91,  under  official   cognizance,  was  3,134,  distribut 
as  follows : — 


Name  of  Bonfiim, 

Ka  en  Reglitor.                        1 

XSlBa 

FttMlM. 

~  % 

GUdcaviUe !....„ 

Parraoiatta,  free .««....... 

610 
592 

44 
152 
464 
138 

12 

306 

354 

9 

34  « 

no 

89 
2 

816 
946 

2S4        1 
101       1 

'       1 

Do.         criinioal 

Rydalmere  »-,.. 

Callao  Park 

Newcastle 

i'ook's  Kiver 

Licensed  Houses,  Picton    

Total 

1.912 

1,SS2 

s.m     1 

Thoae  figures  are  32  in  excess  of  the  total  for  1890. 
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The  proportion  of  insane  to  the  whole  ]>opul&tiou,  as  already  rroportion  oi 

Inaan  o  •  Or""*  " 

|)ointed  out,  ia  almont  a  constant  quantity  ;  this  will  bo  seen  from  quaoUty. 
tliu  accorapanying  table,  giving  the  number  of  persons  in  hoHpitals 
for  insane  at  the  close  of  each  year  from  1872  to  1891  : — 


r" 

Ymt  ended 
aiD«Dmbw. 

Ko-OflMUW. 

ProjNjrtion  o( 
lnKuieto]iopu- 
UtlonficrLOOa 

Ywfloded 

UDMRNsber. 

Ho.  Ct  [tliUW;. 

Proportion  of 
Inniie  to  popn- 
iBtiou  per  UOiJO. 

1872 

1.440 

2-69 

1883 

2,403 

2-87 

1878 

1,526 

275 

1884 

2,524 

2-86 

IS74 

1.588 

2-76 

1885 

2.W3 

2-85 

1875 

1.697 

2'86 

1886 

2.717 

2-80 

1876 

1.743 

2*83 

1887 

2.821 

2-81 

1877 

1,829 

2-84 

1888 

2.898 

2-80 

1878 

1.916 

2-85 

1880 

2.974 

2-79 

1879 

2.011 

2-83 

1890 

3.102 

2-82 

1880 

2.089 

2-83 

1891 

.1,134 

2-74 

1881 
1      1882 

2,218 
2.307 

2-90 
2-89 

Mflui... 

2*82 

The  amonnt  of  insanity  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  England, 


Amount  at 


unt 
ilfv 


compared  with  their  respective  populations,  in  about  the  same,  e^^^^'" 
though  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  latter  country  for  the 
rate  to  increase.  The  greatest  pro[X)riiou  of  lunacy  in  thcHe  colonies 
is  found  in  Yiotoria.  and  the  lowest  in  Tasmania,  South  Australia, 
and  Queensland.  The  following  figures  show  the  number  of 
insane  persons  per  thousand  of  the  population  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  In  the  Australasian  Colouieti : — 


Coonliy. 

Invuieptr* 
ir>ru  \Htr  1,000 
offM>)iulaUon. 

Ooantry. 

InBUteper- 
■ODs  per  1,000 
of  population. 

RnaUttH                       

2*8» 
2'Ql 
3-16 
274 
3-37 

940 

ft'otliind  , 

South  Atutralia 

3-19 

Irct&nd    ,... 

Western  Aastralia 

TasmmiiA 

2'91 

New  Sooth  Wales 

2*00 

Victoria  

New  Zealaud  

3-34 

^        Oeath-rmtc  of 

ll  the  illMUM. 


dtprMtion. 


The  percentage  of  de&ths  of  insane  persons  in  connpanitii 
light.  The  following  table  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  nnmber  of  patients  resident  in  hospitals  for  insane : — 


T«r. 


Percentage  d  deftUu  of  mven^ 
nomber  roiidont 


kUle. 


Fnaaim. 


Total. 


1S82 
1683 
1B84 
1885 
1880 
1887 


6*76 

6-61 

9  71 

4-98 

8*18 

6-22 

7'61 

4'»7 

7-54 

6»7 

6*64 

7DS 

6-32 
6*64 
7-43 

6*50 
7*08 
679 


Ymt. 


F«ffOeDtae«  ttt  death*  of  m.% 


Fsra«l«L 


1888 


1890 
1891 

Meaa 


7-59 
7-73 
7-01 

8*43 


7-72 


6-32 
6-44 
5-74 
5-65 


7 
7 

7 


5-93 


7-Oft 


The  number  of  persona  admitted  to  the  hospitals  has  variAd 
great  deal.  The  elTect  of  the  continued  coinuiercial  dep 
during  late  years  was  experienced  in  the  unusual  uoniber  of  idio< 
and  imbecile  children,  as  well  as  demented  people,  found  am 
the  admissions,  whose  relatives  would  willingly  ha%'e  main 
them  in  more  prosperous  times.  The  number  of  admissiotis 
the  Hospitals  for  Insane  and  the  proportion  to  1,000  of  the  m< 
population  ax'e  shown  below  : —  • 


J^roportion  to 

— 

Ymw. 

AdmiMioiu. 

populjkUod  per 

Tnr, 

AdalirioM. 

l.OW. 

l.WU. 

1872 

303 

057 

1882 

473 

0-59 

1873 

.•M2 

0-62 

1883 

476 

0-57 

1874 

330 

0-58 

1884 

493 

055 

1876 

356 

0-60 

1885 

567 

0-60 

1876 

360 

0-59 

188fi 

567 

0  58 

1877 

457 

0-72 

1887 

532 

0-52 

1878 

424 

0-64 

1888 

687 

0-55 

1879 

440 

0-63 

1889 

550 

0-50 

1880 

476 

0-65 

1890 

611 

0-54 

1881 

401 

0-64 

1891 

596 
Mean  

0-52 

0-69 

There  is  no  law  in  force  in  this  Colony  to  prevent  the  influx  of  influx  at  iniui«i 

,,.,,.,      'rom  abroad, 
insane  persons ;   and,  as  a  confieqnence,   the  splendid  hos|ntaIs, 

which  the  bounty  of  the  Government  has  established  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane,  have  been  the  means  of  burdening  the  com- 
munity with  the  care  of  unfoHunate  persona  belonging  to  other 
countries,  where  the  trcftttnent  meted  out  to  the  insane  is  le^ 
generous  or  less  scientific  than  in  New  SoutJi  Wales.  Were  it 
not  for  this  influx  of  insane  from  outside  its  boundaries,  the  rate 
for  this  Colony  would  be  much  lower  than  it  ia  at  present.  Tlie 
following  figures  show  the  birth-places  of  patients  in  the  Hospitals 
for  the  Insane  during  the  year  1891  : — 


country 


No.  ol 
PaUenU. 


of  tolftL 


GountiT. 


No.  o( 
Pfttlenti. 


Percentaw 

DftoUL 


New  South  Wales 

Other     British 
Colonies... 

EngUnd 

Bcotland 

IreUnd 


1,238 

31-27 

175 

4-42 

004 

22-83 

105 

4-93 

1.026 

26-92 

France 

Qermany 

China 

Other  Countrio 
and  nut  ascer- 
tained   


20 

103 

84 

208 


0-60 
2*60 
212 

5-25 


In  this  and  the  two  following  tables  all  the  patients  received 
into  the  hospitals  for  insane  daring  the  whole  of  the  year  are 
enumemted  ;  the  number  remaining  under  control  on  the  31st 
December  is  given  in  a  previous  table. 


The  number  of  persons  under  reatr^t,  who  are  natives  of  this  sm&ii  propor 
Colony,  IS  only  31  "27  per  cent,  of  the  total,  whilst  the  native-born  tiwCoiuu}. 
element  of  the  total  population  is  above  64  per  cent.     Of  the 
Britiah-boni  patients,  England  contributes  very  nearly  twice  the 
number  that  her  population  in  this  country  would  warrant,  and 
Ireland  at  least  thrice  the  number. 
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POPULATION   AKD   YITAL   STATISTICS. 


Af^ortnnuie.        The  a^3  of  the  insane  are  aet  forth  in  the  folloiving 

which  shaws  that  nearly  one-lialf  of  the  whole  number  (47 
eent.)  are  between  30  and  50  year^  of  a-ge.  The  toble  deals  onH 
with  patioutB  in  kospiTak  for  insane,  Hud  gives  the  percenU^  for 
1891  at  each  period  of  Ufe> 


Agid  of  Imuie. 


Hbor  hti«fti«. 


tJnrler  5yGara...... 

5  to  10 

10  „  15 , 

13,,  20  ,...„ 

20.,  30    

30,,  40  .., 


I 
IS 

as 

671 
913 


-OS 

2-4d 

mm 


IKTEMPERAKCE    AKD   INSANITY. 


the  widowed.     Tho  condition  as  to  marriage  of  ^uitienls  in  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  during  1891  is  shown  hereunder  !-^ 


COldffiOII  M  toXUTliWt. 

Male. 

Fouto 

Total. 

Single   « 

Married    r*<*»*>i» 

1.617 
511 
105 
258 

S71 

035 

167 

05 

2.188 
1,146 

Wiaowed    

272 

Unasoertaizwd 

S53 

it  is  popularly  supposed  that  the  principal  cause  of  insanity  is  inteniiwrance 
intemperance.  The  experience  of  this  Colony,  however,  does  not  innnity. 
bear  out  this  opinion.  The  amount  of  insanity  directly  due  to 
drink,  though  certainly  large,  is  not  so  considei-ablo  as  that  due 
to  other  causes.  Ah  far  as  the  records  of  the  hospitnls  show,  the 
percentage  of  persons  admitted  Buffering  from  insanity  traceable 
to  intemfierance,  is  not  more  than  10'58  per  cent,  of  the  total 
admihsious. 


Persons  sulTenng  frominama  induced  by  excess  of  dnuk  recover  t'onom 

t  -    1  1  I  •  1     •  1-1       '''™'  drink  m> 

comparatively  quickly,  and  at  any  one  titne  their  number  m  the  recover. 
hospitals  for  the  insane  is  scarcely  more  than  5 '5  per  cent.  Tho 
most  potent  cause  appears  to  be  hereditary  influence.  How 
far  this  is  productive  of  insanity  cannot,  however,  be  exactly 
determined ;  for  although  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Insane,  a 
high  authority  on  lunacy,  has  osccrtHincd  that  hereditary  influence 
and  congenital  defect  can  be  credited  with  only  SSG  per  cent,  of 
the  total  insanity,  tliis  percentage  gives  no  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  hereditary  insanity  in  the  Colony.  Of  the  large  number 
of  patients  the  causes  of  wliose  insanity  is  unknomi,  it  is  believed 
that  in  moAt  instances  the  insanity  is  due  to  hereditary  influence, 
and  even  in  thase  cases  where  the  primary  cause  of  insanity  has 
been  ascertained,  there  is  strong  presumption  that  many  of  the  t„anc  at 
patients  have  inherited  an  Insane  neurosis. 

In  the  following   t<'ible   will  be  found   the  percentages  of  the 
vanoos  causes  of  insanity.     Tho  calculations  arc  made  on  the 


I 


Motft]:— 

Domestic  trouble  (including  Iom 
of  relfttives  and  friends)   

Advene  circumstAncc«  (iu 
eluding  business  anxiety  and 
pecuniary  ditficulties)  

Mental  anxiety  and  *' worry 
( not  tnclude<l  under  above  two 
licadfi),  and  overwork  .. 

Keligioua  excitement    

Love  affairs  (including  seduc- 
tion)   

Fright  and  nervous  shock 

Xsolatiott 

Kofltalgia 

Phyaicml:— 

In  temperance  in  drink  .... 
Do  (bcxuoI) 

Venereal  diaease    

Relf-ahuse 

Sunstroke   ,. 

Accident  or  iojnry      ....... 

Pregnancy 

I'arturition  and  the  puerperal 
■tate..   

LaotatioD 

Uterine  and  ovarian  disorders 

Change  of  life    

Fevers 

PriTation  and  overwork  ...... 

Epitepey 

Diaease  of  skull  and  brain  ... 

Pachymeningitis    

Progrceaive  mnscolar  atrophy 

Uneniic  poisoning 

Old  ago    

Other  bodil}'  diseases  and  dis- 
orders  

fjccess  of  opiam    

Previous  attacks    

Hereditary  inBaenoo  ascertained. 

Congenital  defect  ascertained 

Other  ascertained  causes 

Unknown    


110 

6-21 

fi'73 

1-04 

2-39 

2-76 

•96 

1-38 

1-03 

•is 

1-72 

•24 

■fii) 

*7** 

... 

13-37 

6*56 

1-19 

1-38 

-05 

•05 

.. 

1-89 

•34 

4-30 

l-O* 

... 

'34 

7*93 

>•• 

2-07 

... 

1-38 

414 

•34 

•95 

-34 

^•83 

8-28 

S-30 

•69 

•24 

... 

-24 

... 

^ 

,, 

7*41 

310 

3*34 

6'52 

•24 

•34 

8-3G 

8-62 

7-40 

10-01 

4-06 

517 

•95 

•69 

21-00 

10-90 

3-81 
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MORTALITY  OF  THE  INSANE 


Durmj;   the  year    1891   tbe  deaths  of    persons  afflicted  witli  Deattuof 
iinacy   numbered    233,  viz.,  167    males   and    66    females.       The 
'oHowing  are  the  causes  of  death,  and  the  number  who  died  from 
sach  disease  : — 


"EUEBRAt    DiSKABBS— 

Aifoploxy  and  paralvtit 

Epilepsy  and  convulsions 

Geaerul  iKirttlysia       

MuniucaL  uuil  melancholic  CThnnstion  and 

ilccay                       

Inflammation  and  other  diseases  of  the  brain 

U&le«. 

FetoMlm. 

T&tol. 

10 

n 

27 

23 
24 

2 

6 
2 

3 

5 

12 
17 

29 

26 
29 

Thoracic  Diskasca— 

InfUmstion  of  the  Inn^R,  plenra  and  bronchi 

Pulmonary  Cf.»a«uraptiou       

O&Dgreno  of  lungs      

Disease  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels 

8 
11 

1 
6 

3 
5 
1 
7 

11 

16 
o 

13 

Lbdomival  Diseasbs— 

Inflommatiou  and  ulceration  of  stomach, 

intestines,  and  peritoneum           

Dvsentery  and  diarrhu.'a      

Alljuminnria 

Diseases  of  liver         

Tumor  (hydatid  of  uterus) 

PtinEJrzA 

2 

1 
2 

I 
4 

'    i 

3 

9 

1 
2 

1 

12 

12 

24 

SpTTHKUOMA  07  NECK        

S 



2 

[▲uosAXT  oissjm  or  tokofe          

1 

1 

AMCt^n       

2 

2 

fKSRRAL  DBBnJTT  AND  OLD  AOB 

14 

14 

28 

kCClDKNT 

2 

2 

nciDB      

Total     

3 

3 

167 

66 

233 

Of  the  above  total,  15  males  and  11  females  wore  over  70  years  luomj  not 
if  agBi  so  that  the   malady  of  lunacy  is  not  incompatible  M'ith  with  longevi'^ 


DDgevity. 


Two   males  oud  ilve  females  were  over  80  years  of 
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POPItLATlON  AND  VITAL  STATISTfCS. 


%♦ 


C<M*o(  r«>^"^      '^^  average  weekly  cost  during  tlio  VAAr  1891,  of 

msane  patients  in  the  hospitals  was  about  128.  1|(1.  per  tm 
of  -nrtiich  tiie  Stake  paid  IOh.  •'>^d.,  the  balance  being  xnade  vp 
contrihutions  from  the  estates  of  the  pntients  thoniBelre%  or 
their  friends.  The  fiubjoiued  taUfj  shows  tlio  average  wi 
cost  per  bead,  mid  average  private  contributions  from  1892 
1891  :— 


YMr. 


1882 

1883 

1884 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 , 

1891  

Av«mge  for  10  ycuv , 


Coat  per  hcttd  to 


a.  d. 

12  Oi 

11  5f 

U  0 

11  3^ 

II  1} 

10  6 

10  2 

U  3i 

10  -H 

10  r>i 


OonthbuitOQ 
par  tmaA  (rocn 


a.  d. 

1  2i 

1  Ok 

1  Si 

I  M 

1  5i 

1  6i 

1  6i 

I  Oi 

I  7 

1  S 


10  \\*i 


1     5 


TOM 


I.  d 

U  81 

UE  6 

1-2  Si 

la  s 

IS  n 

11  ai 

IS  n 

n  lii 

12  U 


V2     43 


Criminal  inmne.       Criminal  lunatics  aro  confined  at  Parramatta.     At  the  end  ol! 
year  the  total  in  confinement  was  53,  of  whom  44  were 
9  females,  as  compareil  with  54  twelve  months  belom. 
1891  th«  admiasions  numbered    12,   there   was  1  dischi 
coTered,  3  died,  and  9  were  transferred  to  other  hospitals, 
offences  for  which  the  criminal  insane  are  detained  are 


CBIMINAIi  INSANITY. 
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lackest  in  the  calendar,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
which  refers  to  the  number  in  the  institution  on  the  31st 
uber,  1891  :— 


Crimes  committed  by  the  Insane. 


Number  of  insane. 


Males.      Females.       Total 


sr     

pt  to  murder    

lughter  

nt  assault 

ural  offence  

g  and  wounding,  shooting  with  intent,  &c. 

stealing 

t  and  battery  

pretences  

ly  and  petty  thefta 

and  malicious  burning  

pting  suicide    

ly  knowing  a  child  under  the  age  of  10 
s , 

Total 


18 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

12 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 


21 
3 
I 
2 
1 
1 

13 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 


63 
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PART   XXIII* 


Food  Supply  and  Cost  of  Living 


THE  soil  of  New  South  Wales  va  capable  of  producing 
abundance  most  of  the  things  necessary  for  the  susi 
of  human  life,  though  the  production  of  some  of  these  n 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected,  while  others  are  obtAinai  in 
quantities  insulBcicut  for  the  wants  of  the  community.     Conadn^i 
iiig  the  coniparativcly  high  rate  of  wages  which  prevails^  food 
all  kinds  is  fairly  cheap  ;  and  articles  of  diet,  which   in  o 
countries  are  almost  within  the  category  of  luxuries,  are  in  N«« 
South  Wales  largely  consumed  even  by  the  poorest  cUssea. 


<l  in 
idff^d 


Co fi of  foods.  The  cost  of  ))roviding  food  and  beverages,  other  than  intoxi- 

cants consumed  in  the  Colony  during  the  year  may  be  set  down  at 
£17,228,300.  This  sum  represents  the  price  to  the  consumor.uui 
covers  all  charges,  ejccept  that  of  cooking  and  preparing  tlie  food 
for  the  table.  The  expenditure  on  wines,  spirita,  and  bet-r.  amounted 
to  ^£'1,512,200,  so  that  the  toUl  exi)enditure  for  all  fooda  and 
beverages,  was  JC21, 740,500,  equal  to  X19  Os.  2Jd.  per  inhabitant, 
or  12Jd,  daily  ;  excluding  intoxicants  the  yearly  ejcpenditurc  pir 
inhabitant  Ls  £15  Is.  3^fl,  and  the  average  per  day  lOd.  Com- 
pared with  the  cofit  of  food  supply  in  other  countries  this  sun 
will  not  iippear  considerable,  especially  when  iJlowanc©  ia  mad* 
for  the  profusion  with  which  flesh  meat  is  consumed  and  wasted  in 
this  Colony.  The  following  £gures  are  taken  from  the  DicdoDarr 
of  Statistics,  and  show  the  annual  expenditure  per  head  of  tbe 
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PRINCIPAL  AETICLES  OF  DIET 


more  troportant  EuropeBU  countries  and  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  : — 


Ctmatry. 

lohAbitOUt 

Country. 

Per 

Inhftbtunt. 

UDited  Kingdom 

£    8.  d. 
14     4     Q 
12    4     5 
10  18    fi 
5  19    7 

7  17    4 
(i    4  10 

8  3    0 
7     3    0 
U  18  U 

Norway 

£     8.     d. 

9  1j     0 

Denmark 

Holland   

11    14     0 

i«6rinany 

10    H    0 

}^Iffium  

12    3     1 

Anttria. 

Switzerland 

8  U    7 

lUlj- 

Koumania 

6  10    0 

Spun    

Serv'U 

6  10    0 

Portugal 

Sweden 

United  States 

9  17    7 

Canada 

8    9    0 

The  main  articles  of  conaumption  in  the  Colony  are  meat  and  Reuii  coat  of 

bread,  the  retail  value  of  which  equals  about  42  per  cent,  of  the 

total  exjienditure  on  food     Tlie  following  is  the  approximate  retail 

ooet  of  the  chief  articles  'n*hich  enter  into  daily  consumption  : — 

£ 

Bread 2,781,400 

Fn»h  meat    4,450.300 

Vegetables  and  fruita _ 2,t!y:t,000 

Milk,  butter,  cheese,  kc 2.507,800 

Other  farm  produce l.O.'JD.OOO 

Sugar 1,456.900 

Tea,  uoffee,  &c 758,100 

Other  foods  and  nou-alcohoHi;  Iwverages    1,521,200 

Total  exnendilure  on  food 17,2-2H,300 

Wines,  beers,  and  spirituous  liquors  4,512,200 

Total  expenditure  on  foods  and  beverages  ...£21,740,500 

The  amount  of  the  principal  articles  of  diet  Rnnnall)*  re<juired  PriocimU  artldi 

by  each  member  of  tlie  community  is  estimated  to  be  as  follow  s ; —  ^^  ileadT^"*' 

Flour 260-0  lb. 

Oatmeal 42  ,, 

Rice    11-8  „ 

fBcef       ...    177    lb.  j 
Meat  ^  Mutton...    105    „    \ 291'5  „ 

[  Pork,  &C.         9i  f,    J 

Potatoes 206'fl  „ 

Sugar 93-5  „ 

Butter   107  ..  » 

Choc«  6-2  „  ^ 

Tea 7-8  „ 

Coffee    ..  11*5  oz. 


DeflHetiC) 
ot  whMt  pro- 
ductinn. 


Oilmca]  and 
rlaa. 


Tlie  production  o£  wheat  in  the  Colony  is  not  vet  cqi 
demanrls  of  the  population.     Bn^ed  on  the  avei-age  y 
sumption  of  G'5  bushels  {ler  liead,  the  demand  of  1892,  exclomrf 
so«l,  would  be  7,086,000  bushels,  of  which  about  3,435,000  wo 
be  available  from  the  harvest  of  the  Colony.     Tlie   harvest 
1892-3  promiseb  to  bo  abundant,  and  it  is  probable  that  not 
than  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  buhhels  will  raipiire  to  be  linporu 


Oatmeal  and  rice  are  the  only  other  articles  of  cereal  prod 
largely   consumed.     Rioe   is   not  grown  in  the  Colony,  and 
(quantity  required  is  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly 
China   and   India.      The  land  adapted  for   the   growth    of  tl 
plant  in  ITew  South  Wales  is  not  very  extensive  in  area,  md 
prohftbly  put  to  better  use.     QaUiiBal,  tiiongh  inunufitictured 
the  Colony,  \h  al.so  largely  imported. 


DwfMitiiuutton.      ^n  ^1^^  matter  of  moat  supply  the  Cblony  ia  almost  indep«fi 
of  external    assistanet*.     The  consumption  of  fresli   meat   of 
kinds  is  extremely  great,  and,  though  |»06aibly  leas  tfaau  in  tl 
neighlHiuring  colony  of  Queensland,  it  exceeds  per  ht^ad  that 
any   other  country.     The  requimmonls  of   the  Colony  for  U 
alone  amounted  in  1S91  to  301,GOO  head   of   catUe^   2,223,( 


head  of  slieep ;  and,  though  the  supply  of  cattlu  sufficient  to 
uieet  the  demand  was  boyond  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  the 
nuinbt-r  of  sheep  uvtiilable  for  market  very  largely  exceeded  even 
tlie  number  given  above,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  pi*e£ereniM 
of  beef  to  mutton ,  no  stock  need  have  boen  imporUxl  for 
slaughtering. 

Thesmne  slaagbtered  for  food  during  1891  numbered  126,497.  porkiuiti 
The  quantity  of  bacon  and  hjinis  made,  according  to  the  returns 
collected,  was  6,009,600  lb.,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  amount  i« 
understated,  as  numbers  of  swine  are  slaughtered  for  bacon-curing 
of  which  no  return  is  received.  The  quantity  of  bacon  and  haiuK 
imported  for  local  requirements  during  1891  was  1,293,700  lb. 
The  annual  cousumptiou  per  head,  u£  pork  and  its  manufactured 
products,  averages  about  9^  lb. 

The  amount  of  potatoes  imported  for  local  consumption  during  I'ottttoc*. 
1891  w;is  51,010  tons,  while  the  quantity  available  from  the  fields 
of  the  Colony,  aft<*r  allowing  for  seed,  was  only  59,463  tons. 
The  net  iin|X}rU)  amount,  therefore,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
couHumption  j  a  result  due  not  so  much  to  the  inability  of  tho 
fanners  to  grow  this  crop  as  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  for  some 
years  in  tho  local  markets. 

The  consumption  of  Rugar  in  the  Colony  is  enormous,  averaging  sokot. 
about  93*5  lb.  per  head  during  each  year.  The  fields  of  tho  Colony 
pi-oduced  during  1891  about  25,245  tons,  or  ti!5,512  tons  short  of 
the  local  dfmaud,  the  bulk  of  which  was  imported  from  Queens- 
land. As  pointe<l  out  in  the  previous  pugt^  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, a  hirge  part  of  tho  Colony  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  sugar-cane ;  but  the  low  price  which  su;^  brought  name  few 
years  ago,  when  the  market  was  aireoted  by  the  bounties  giveu 
by  Germany  and  France,  made  the  industry  unprotitable,  and  the 
cultivjition  of  cane  was,  to  some  extent,  neglected.  The  con- 
siderable rise  in  the  price  of  hugar  during  1889  led  to  an  increaae 
of   cultivation   over   that    of    the  previous   year,  and  this 
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tlxd  tn  Aui- 
trnbuiU. 


foDovcd  bj  turihet  m  la  win—  in  18S0  mI  1891,  b«t 
■pdcr  <M»  coqid  ■dB  b*  inrwiM  <0  pg cart,  luimu  tlM 
tieo  of  Mgv  vooM  n|iMl  tke  local  4iaani; 

Tlie  TfAT  18dO  prov«d  Tsy  cneoua^ag  to  tke  daxrv 
mm)  the  qnAntitT-  of  butter  and dM«M MHihilwiil 

to  meet  local  waatJ^  and   leare  a  email  halanwr  for 
prodactioD  of  tiie  roooeeding  aeasoQ  UmI  not, 
demaad,  ac  1,419,400  lb.  of  batt^  and  224,397  lb.  of 
imported  for  local   reqoiremeiitiL     Hw  conaoHptioQ  of 
and  cKeeae  dnnng  1891  iraa  19,34<,600  IK  atkd  5,644,^00 
ivspectivcly. 

The  qnantity  of  the  bererages,  tea  and  eoffse,  conaamd 
remarkably  large,  the  average  of  the  first-named  being  7  lb.  13 
per  inhabitant^  and  of  the  latter  IH  ok.     The  constiuiptiaQ  al 
is  univemal  tbroughout  the  colonies,  and  the  four  millioD 
in   Australasia  probably   use  more  of  tKis   bererage   tbaa 
inillionn    who   inhabit   continental    Europe,    other    than 
Though  the  Aoil  and  climate  of  a  part  of  New  South   Wale 
adapted  to  the  oultivation  of  ti*a,  no  systematic  attempt  haa 
uiaile  to  grow  tliis  plant    The  coffee  berry,  especially  the  Lil 
variety,  thrives  in  tlje  north  coast  district,  but  it  has  not 
cuJtivAtod  for  commercial  purjioses. 

The  average  quantity  of  the  principal  articles  of  oommoo 
is  given  herewith  for  the  various  Colonies  of  AuBtralasiA,      U 
bo  soon  that   the  consumption  of  wheat  varioa  from   246  IK 
(jutfimuliind  to  ioi  lb.  in  New  Zealand,  the  average  consi 
being  334  lb.  per  head.     Rice  varies  greatly  in  the  quantity 
only  7"1  lb,  being  tho  consumption  of  South  Australia,  as 
25*2  lb.  in  Western   Australia.     The  use  of  tea  is  universal 
Austrulia,   the  consumption  being  largest  in  Western   Ai 
and  tjueensland — with  10*61b.  and  8-4lb.  respectively.     St 
enttTs  largely  into  consumption,   the  average  being   106*2 
head  in  Western  Australia  and  93-5  lb.  in  New   South   Wi 
CofTee  is  not  a  favourite  beverage  in  Australasia,  the 
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(ing  not  rjtiite  on&-mnth  that  of  tea.  It  ia  used  most  largely  in 
Western  Australia,  where  the  annual  deraanfl  amounts  to  24*2  oz. 
The  particulars  for  each  Colony  are  aa  follows  : — 


Article. 


Hpimin— 

^F  Wheat lb. 

^  Rioo lb. 

OAtmeAl  lb. 

Potatoti* lb. 

Sugar  .» lb. 

rST, « lb. 

Coflbe  oz. 

'      Cheeae lb, 

I      Butter lb. 

Salt  lb. 

I     Meat- 

^L   n«ef lb. 

^P    Mutton    lb. 

~     PorkftBacon.lb. 


!i 


II 


7»«  i 


390 
118 

4*2 

206-5 

93-5 

•8 

11-5 

5*2 
16-7 
43-8 

176-8 

104-8 

9-5 


300 

7-1 

GM 

353  0 

IK) -75 

7'7 

17-4 

2-8 

10-S 

21-0 

155 
98 
12 


•246 

390 

lil-O 

12-3 

4-3 

4-3 

281 

205 

80 

96-3 

8-4 

6-5 

10-4 

21-9 

51*5 

l'6-6 

280 

00 

... 

390 
25  2 
4-0 
99-7 
106-2 
106 
242 


19-4 


i 

1 

1 

362 

454 

8-2 

8-6 

550 

461 

H7-0 

H6-8 

6-7 

6-2 

10-2 

9-2 

22-2 

33-9 

60 

00 

150 

110 

... 

*" 

334 
10-7 

305 

91  -2 

7  3 

13-4 


34  2 


The  consumption  of  potatoo»  per  head  in  some  of  the  colonies  conrami 
IS  probably  less  tlian  the  fgregoiug  table  shows  ;  thus  in  the  case 
of  Tasmania  the  returns  show  a  consumption  of  550  lb.,  and  in 
New  Zealand  461  lb.  It  ia  probable  that  potatoes  are  in  some 
years  grown  in  excess  of  the  local  requirements,  and  the  market 
in  New  South  Wales  and  other  continental  Colonies  not  being 
sufficient  to  absorb  this  excess,  it  reuiaius  unconsumed  or  is  given 
to  live  stock  and  poultry  ;  under  the  circumstances  it  is  imjKtsaiblo 
to  determine  the  quantity  actually  entering  into  the  food  con- 
sumption of  the  population. 

Judged  by  the  standard  of  food  consumed,  the  population  of  9".^"*'^  **'/***^ 
New  South  Wales,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  colonies  of  Austral-  pn«|witV' 
asia,  must  appear  remarkably  prosperous.     Compared  with  those 
of  otlier  countries,  this  will  most  clearly  appear  from  the  following 
teble,  the  [larticulars  given  in  which,  with  the  exception  of  those 
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refGrring  to   New  South  Wales,  have  been  taken  from  MaUi 
Dictionary  of  StHtistica  : — 


Coantn'. 


lb.  per  InhafattanL 


Unitctl  Kingdom 

KnuicQ 

(Jermiuiy 

RuBiiia , 

Auutrui    

Italy 

Kpoin    ,.. 

Portugal 

•Sweden     ..  .*  ..  ... 

Norway    

Deiiiiiark 

Holland    

Belgium  

Switrerloiid     

Rnunituiia    

.Son"i.*i  ...  

United  8tat«a 

Canada 

New  South  Walea 


378 
540 
550 
6S5 
4fK) 
400 
480 
SOU 
560 
440 
500 
560 
GIM) 
440 
400 
44K} 
370 
400 
406 


too 

78 

19 

380 

77 

20 

8 

670 

64 

18 

6 

1.020 

51 

11 

5 

ISO 

6) 

18 

7 

660 

26 

8 

4 

50 

71 

6 

3 

20 

49 

12 

3 

40 

62 

22 

U 

500 

78 

13 

14 

600 

64 

22 

22 

410 

37 

no 

15 

820 

65 

27 

15 

1,050 

«2 

2ft 

11 

140 

82 

4 

0 

80 

84 

4 

9 

80 

ISO 

53 

20 

170 

m 

4ri 

22 

600 

2D1 

04 

22 

207 

40 
20 
17 
19 
14 
18 
17 
17 
28 
40 
25 
20 


30 
40 
44 


91 

66 

7S 

6 

!2S 

20 

6 

18 

112 

144 

140 

240 

14*2 

no 

8 
8 

1G2 
72 

134 


dnMnle 


pcnror 


Taking  the  articles  of  the  foregoing  list,  with  the  exCTspt 
U^  ninl  coffee,  and  reducing  them    to    a  common    basis   of 
pnrison,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amount  of  thermo  Hynatnic 
cHpable  of  being  generated  by  t)ie  food  consumed  in  tltis 
is  ■•renter  than  that  of  any  other  countrj'  mentioned  in  the 
For  purpose    of    comparison   tho   fijpjros  of  Dr.    Kdward  Hi 
F.R.S.,  in  his  well  known  work  on  Foods,  have  be<m  ua 
the   heat  developed   has  been    redtice<l  tn   the  efjuivjilent 
lifted   1   foot  liigti.     In  estimating  tlie  theruio-dynamic  cflVcC! 
food,  grain  has  been  reduced  to  itA  equivalent  in  flotu-,  and 
has  l)een  paid  to  the  probable  nature  of  the  meat  oonBomed. 
figures  for  potatoes  are  given  as  they  apjtear  in   tho  Dictionar 
Statislicn,   but  it  £«  a  probablf  Hupposition  tliat  hut  a  st 
portion  of  the  quantity  over   4001b.  eet  down  for  any 
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is  TTqtiirtid  for  humim  consumption,  and  the  figures  relating  to 
Rome  of  the  countrios  are  tliei'efore  exeewive,  Tlie  substanoea 
included  in  this  tabic  aro  largely  supplemented  both  in  America 
and  Europe  by  other  foods,  but  not  more  so  than  in  these- 
c'oloniua  ;  and  in  tho  table  just  given  will  probably  be  found 
a  just  view  of  the  compoi'ative  quantity  and  food-value  of 
the  articles  of  consumption  in  each  of  the  countries  mentioned^ 
The  comparison  will  appear  much  more  strongly  in  favour  of 
these  colonies  when  the  average  amount  of  work  which  e^ch  indi- 
vidual in  the  community  is  called  upon  to  porfonn  is  taken  into 
consideration.  In  Austi-alasiii  tlir*  proportion  of  womon  and 
children  engaged  in  laborious  occupations  is  far  smaller  than  iik 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  hours  of  labour  of  nil  persons  ar& 
also  less,  so  that  tlie  amount  of  &>od-enprgy  required  is  reduced  in 
proportion. 

In  MuIbaUs  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  under  the  heading  of  p,,^ 
**  Biet,"  is  given  a  measure  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  work  mJSJS^iiu' 
poribrmed  by  persons  doing  physical  and  mental  labour,  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  food  of  un  average  man,  wbcn  burnt  in  the 
body,  should  be  equal  to  at  least  3,300  foot  tons  of  work  daily^ 
that  of  a  womsn  2,200,  and  of  a  child  1,100  foot  tons.  For 
this  Colony  the  average  of  all  persons  would  l»e  about  2,125  foot 
ioiiM,  whereas,  from  the  table  just  given,  tho  amount  of  work 
which  the  daily  food  consumed  by  each  individual  in  the  Colony 
f  jtjin  tho  principal  foods  cousumod  is  equivalent  to,  is  not  less  thou 
P,396  foot  tons.  The  quantity  of  food  consumed  in  New  South 
Wales  would  therefore  appear  to  be  far  in  excels  of  the  actual 
I'equirementa  of  the  population,  and  thougli  the  excess  may 
be  looker!  upon  as  waste,  it  is  none  the  less  evidence  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  indulge 
in  iL 

The  following  table  Rives  tho  annual  consumption  of  tol>acco  in  -^ij^^^, 
Australasia  and  the  principal  countries  of  the  world.     The  use  of 
tolmcco  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Queensland  and  Western 
.ustralia  than   in  any   of  the   other   colonies,   while    the   least 
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consumption  is  in  Tasmania  and  Bouth 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  average 
*ill  not  appf^ftr  exctsaiv©  : — 


fVrantQ'. 

Ik 

Atistmlaeifl— 

Hew  South  W&Ib9 

Victc«ria    . ,.., ,..- 

2-gi 

3'53 
312 
411 
2-20 
2J7 
l'4I 
2  05 
B-00 
1-23 

Au»* 

itab 

Hoi] 

Benj 
Turl 
Lpil 
Okiu 
Bsnz 

Queensland  * 

South  Australia  .,.,„,„*.. 
Wcsl-cm  AustraUft, .,...,., 

Tasmania .„.. 

New  Z^tilaml   

United  Kiogdora,,.., 

France   : 

■i-ieriTUiny      *  i,.,. 

ICuafiia   ..,M<<r*<>rM>«.T..t-^*.f 

aONSUMPTIOK  OF  n 

The  oonsumptioii  of  %vines4j  spiritSj 

been  decreasing  for  some  years,  as  wil 
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operated  indiWdually  in  decreasing  the  consumption  of  intoxicants ; 
bat  the  fact  of  such  a  decrease  cannot  be  gaiiiRaid,  for  the  direct 
evidence  given  above  is  corroborated  by  the  general  decline  In  the 
niunl)cr  of  arrests. 

The  volume  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  Colony  during  1891  was  spirit  coa- 
34,009  gallons  of  Colonial,  and  1,234,359  gallons  of  imported 
spirits,  in  all  1,268,368  gallons,  equal  to  1"1 1  gallons  per  head — a 
quantity  not  much  moiv  than  three-fourths  of  the  consumption 
during  the  year  1880,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  table  : — 


1 

Qaunty  Cousudim. 

Yemr. 

QoMiClty  Coosunicd. 

1     Year. 

f 

ToUl. 

Por 

InhiHtant 

Total. 

Per 

Itibabltont. 

Gallona. 

O&llons. 

OaUons. 

Onllnng. 

1S80 

l,01l.m>9 

1-38 

1880 

1,172,140 

1-20 

1881 

1,109,274 

1-46 

1887 

I,]:^(i,8(i:{ 

Ml 

1882 

Uftijifl 

1-46 

1888 

I,I»M.975 

110 

1883 

1.214,990 

1-45 

1889 

1,159,380 

105 

1884 

1.257. '201 

1-43 

1890 

1.201.946 

1-09 

1885 

1.219,024 

1-30 

1801 

1,268.368 

Ml 

The  ijuantity  of  Colonial  beer  which  has  been  consumed  can  Beerconsamnl 
only  be  given  accurately  since  the  excise  duty  was  imposed  in 
1887,  though  approximations  Imve  l>oen  made  for  the  years  1885 
and  1886.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  consumption  per  head  haa 
declinetl  considei-ably  since  the  year  1885.  From  the  following 
Htatement  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  beer  imported 
ihtring  the  year  1891  shows  a  slight  increase  over  that  of  the 
previous  year  : — 


V«w. 

Colonkl. 

Imported. 

Xota]. 

Pur  liihAbiUnl. 

gfcllofW. 

pmllonM. 

(fftllona. 

i;allnn». 

1883 

11.000.000 

1.839.000 

12,839,000 

13-79 

168S 

10.000,000 

2,075,000 

12,075.000 

12-32 

1887 

9.720.000 

2,126.000 

]I,M6,000 

11-69 

1888 

9.300,000 

2,413.000 

11,713.000 

11-01 

1889 

9,516.000 

2,614.000 

12,029.000 

10S» 

18D0 

9.504.000 

2.207.000 

11,711,000 

10  63 

1891 

10,594,000 

2,464,000 

13,058,000 

n-42 

In 
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Tlie  amount  of  l>per  drutik  m  l5dB  W 
galloris,  of  wbich  1 1,000,000  gaJlona  wa 
rieprescnting  t^5'7  per  ceat  ol  the  totftl 
quantity  haiJ  ri^a  to  13,0515,000  ^ 
i(>caUy  oieuIp  hiui  fallen  to  Slil  i>ei 
period  ibe  consuinption  per  bead  had 
40  11-42. 

The  wine  ent<}rmg  into  consniQpti 
<Juefly  the  produce  of  its  own  vmt*y&r 
less  thsiii  might  be  exf)ec'ted  in  a  eoun^ 
vrae  culture.  The  consumption  per  i 
tlmt  of  ViotfjritL  Thr-  r|iiaDtity  of  A 
<:(jiiaumfH]  Jurtng  eticU  of  the  pust  twcti 


Ytwr. 


Affi«lff«. 


1882 


m 


570.  Ban 

401,203 
500,308 


l«6.00G 
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oxjieiiditure  of  severul  European  countruw.  The  following  table 
giv€'s  the  rate  per  inhabitant  and  the  proportion  of  income  devoted 
to  liquora.  Tlie  figures  should,  howover,  be  taktn  with  this  quali- 
tication,  that  in  several  of  the  countries  enumerated,  liquoni  are 
consumed  principally  with  meals  in  place  of  tea  or  cofiee,  so  largely 
}>artaken  of  in  English-speaklug  countries : — 


COUDtrilM. 


Amount 
P«r  iDhftbtUtil. 


United  Kingdom   .... 

Frmacu 

Germany 

Riu«ia 

Austria 

Italy « 

Spain    

Belgium  And  Holland 

OiMimark 

Hcatifli  im  V  ta     

Uutted  SUtm 

New  South  Walei.... 
Victoria  


£  a 
2  IS 
1  10 
1  U 
1    0 


1  in   0 


1     5 

1  5 

2  0 
2  10 
1  0 
I  10  0 
n  16  11 
5    5    0 


Penonlaro  of 

Iiicamc 


8-2 

77 
9-4 
9-9 
10  5 
10*7 
ill 
8'5 
III 
7 '7 
4-2 
7-2 


As  poijit<^  out  in  the  part  of  this  vohune  relating  to  crime,  the 
oonsumption  of  intoxicants  in  this  Colony  is  leas  than  in  Victoria 
anc}  Western  Australia,  and  somewhat  below  Uie  average  of 
Australasia. 

The  following  iablti  shows  the  consumption  for  all  tlie  colonies 
during  the  year  1891.  In  the  casi'  of  South  Auatrnlia  and  Western  tnluli 
Aufctraliii,  whonce  no  returns  relating  to  breM-eries  are  obtainable, 
the  consumption  of  beer  has  been  assumed  to  be  at  the  same  rate 
^Mfi  that  of  Now  South  WaIo».  The  largest  oonnumption  of  sjjirits 
'  per  inhabitant  is  in  Western  Australia,  Victoria  being  second. 
Wine  is  used  most  freely  In  Wentern  Australia,  Victoria,  and 
South  Australia,  and  bver  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria.  The  average 
consumption  of  alcohol  in  all  the  colonies  amounts  to  2*93  gallons 
of  proof  spirit  per  inhabitant,  ranging  from  4*15  gallons  in  Westom 
Australia  to  1*74  gallons  in  New  Zealand.     The  total  for  Victoria 
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It  ia  popularly  supposed  that  Australian  wines  and  beers  are  stren^h  of 

AuiUiLllan 

not  heavily  charged  with  spirit  as  compared  with  the  imported  wtnc«u)dB«:i 

articles ;  this  belief  ia  erroneous.     Several   descriptions  of  Aua- 

tralian  wines  have  a  natural  strength  of  30  (»er  cent,   of  proof 

spirit,  while  from  analyses  recently  made  it  would  appear  that  the 

Btreogtli  of  these  wines  offered  for  sale  varies  from  24  to  37  per 

cent,  of  spirit.    On  tlie  same  anthority  it  was  stated  that  imported 

beers  ranged  from  1388  to  15'42  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  English, 

and  from  9-58  to  11*76  per  cent  of  proof  spirit  in  Lager,  while 

the  local  manufacture  varied  according  to  the  make  from  11*21  to 

15' 12,  the  average  licing  1375  per  cent.    It  is  generally  underbtood, 

however,  that  since  the  imposition  of  excise  duties  on  colonial  beer 

in  1S^7,  the  strength  of  the  article  has  been  somewhat  reduced, 

and  docs  not  average  more  than  13  per  cent,  of  proof  spiriL 

COST  OF  LIVING. 

In  the  year  1892  an  estimate  was  made  of  the  yearly  expentli-  income  and 

ture  of  the  population  of  New  South  Wales,  and   it  was  found 

that  it  amouuted  to  £53,445,100.     The  expenditure  distributed 

under  various  heads,  is  herewith  given,  as  an  indication  of  the 

way  in  which  the  people  of  this  Colony  disburse  their  income  : — 

£ 

Food  and  uou-alcohoUc  bevera^s..... 17,228,300 

Fermvuted  and  fipirituous  luiuurs, „.....„ 4,512/200 

Tobacco 1,414.300 

Clothing  and  drapery  8,301,000 

Fumttlue    806,000 

Rent  or  \-&Lue  of  baildingi  used  as  dweUingi 6«726,700 

Locomotion 1,705,600 

Fuel  and  light   1,797,300 

Personal  attendance  and  service 1,918,000 

Medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  nursing 1,427|IM)0 

Rehgion,  charities,  education  (not  Including  State  expenditure)  716,400 

Art  and  amusement 095,900 

Books,  newspapers,  &c.   ...  , , 765,400 

State  services,  postage,  telegrams,  luoccaiioa  dnea  743,100 

Household  cxpeuwii  not  included  ebewhere  2,814,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses    1,482,000 

£53,445,100 
3  U 


roOD  SUPPLY  AND  C( 

The  Rxpenditure  for  the  year  given 
hewj,  or  at  tli«  rate  of  28.  6|d.  per 
may  1-pe  thus  distributed  : — 


Food 

Cldtluag  and  Drapery    

Bent  *,,,,...,,...,,... 

Direct  IVxea 

Bandri^  (mcludictg  Intoxicants) 


According  to  Mtilhall    the   exji^ndi 
leacUng  countries  of  Europe  and  in  t 


IS 


CouoiiT. 


pet  hsuL 


COST  OF  LIVrXG,  AND  EAKKINGS. 


I 


will  \ie  found  that  few  countries  approach  New  Soiitb  Wales  in  tlie 
small  proportion  of  income  absorbed  in  providing  food  for  tlte 
])eQple.      The    following   table,    given   on    the    same    authority  con  or  rood 

COCDpUOd  wl 

as  the  preceding,  shows  that,  while  tlie  actual  cost  of  food  eEmmif*. 
and  beverage  is  £1 8  13s.  Id.  in  this  Colony,  hs  against  jCI  4  4s.  9d.  in 
Great  Britain,  the  earnings  required  to  pay  for  this  food  are  not 
largor  proportionately  than  in  the  cjjuntries  which  show  most 
favourably  in  the  table.  The  numlwr  of  working  days  in  the  year 
U  assumed  to  be  300,  allowing  for  thirteen  days'  sickness  and 
fifty-two  Sundays : — 


CoannT. 


Av«rac<o  I 

COM  offWHlMid 


Ratio  oio«-t..(    ^yy^r};:^/. 


United  Kingdora 

France 

OemuiDy , 

Rnsoa  

Austria 

Italy 

Spain     

Portngal  , 

Sweden    

Norway    

Dvnmark , 

Holland   „.., 

Bolgium  

Switserland     

United  State* 

Canada 

K«w  SonthWalM 


£    8.  d. 

U    4  0 

12     4  5 

10  18  6 

5  19  7 

7  17  4 

6  4  10 

8  9  0 

7  3  0 

9  IS  n 
9  15  0 

11  14  0 
10    8  0 

12  8  1 

8  11  7 

9  17  7 
8    0  0 


18  13     1 


percent. 

42-2 


44  0 
49-1 
520 
50-8 
5112 
51  2 
59*1 
45-2 
47  0 
36  0 
46  0 
43-4 
45-2 
25*3 
32*5 


32-7 


days. 
127 

132 

148 

156 

152 

153 

154 

177 

136 

143 

108 

i:» 

130 

la'i 

76 

OK 


8S» 


FOOD   SrPPLY   AND   COST  OF   1-lVING, 


Retail  prices  ot 
food. 


PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES, 

The  area  of  New  South  Wales  is  so  extensive,  and  the  poi 
except  on  the  sea-Loard,  bo  ecattorcd,  that  the  determinal 
any  exactness  of  tlie  average  prices  of  the  various  comi 
consumed  is  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.      No  attempt  ht 
fore  been  made  to  ascertain  the  average  for  tlio  Colouy,  anc 
following  pages  the  prices  refer  to  the  Metropolitan  marl 
For  tlic  earlier  years  the  authority  of  contemporary  uoi 
has  been  followed  wliore  the  official  records  were  obscur«  oro] 
but  since  183G  these  records  have  been  availablo,  and  have: 
most  part  been  adopted.     The  following  table  exhibits  the 
prices  of  nine  commodities  during  each  year  since  1820  : — 


Ymt. 


1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
18S3. 
1894, 
1825 
1826 
1827 


1829. 
1830 
1881 

1832, 

1833 

1834 

1839 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1642 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 


Hi 


li 


n 


n 


III 


d. 

5 

6 

5 

3i 

5 

•*i 

6i 

*i 

0 

7 

44 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

64 

3 

5 

44 
5 

34 

24 

24 

34 

34 
34 


d. 

54 

64 

64 

54 

61 

6 

64 

«4 

5 

6 

34 
*4 
6 
34 

4 
34 
3 
44 

44 

3 

44 
44 

34 

24 

2 

24 

21 
2 


s.  d. 
2  9 
2  8 
2  6 
2 
0 
2 
4 
3 


2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2  6 

1  10 


1  10 
1  Q 


2  0 

2  6 

2  0 

1  0 


0  10 

1  1 
I  4 

1  1 

0  u 

0  c 


0  10 

1  li 

0  0 

0  ^ 

0  6 

0  6 

0  7 

0  8 


d. 


31 
34 

34 
34 
34 

34 
3 

24 

3 

4 

4 
3i 


2  6 

2  6 

2  6 

2  G 


a. 

7  3 

7  i 
6  9 
6  I 
6  10 

8  4 


10  0 
14  0 


10  6 

11  0 


KETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD- 
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Year. 


m^i^t 


5:2 


nm 


lit 


1S49. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1S54. 

ISA-j. 

1856. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1S62. 

1863. 

1864. 

18G6. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871  . 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1B75. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879, 

1880. 

1881. 

1882 

1883, 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

18S8 

1889 

1890 

1891 

ISQS 


d. 
2i 
4* 

5 

s* 

74 
9 

n 

5 
6 
6 

6i 
6i 

*i 

4 

5| 
74 
64 
34 

4 
34 

34 

34 

34 

4 
I' 

34 

4 

4 

34 

4 

H4 

3 

3 

34 

34 

3 

34 

l\ 

34 


d. 
13 

2J 
3 

6 

34 

34 

4 

4 

4 

3 

44 

*4 

4 

3 

3 

24 

34 

2 

34 

24 
24 
24 

4 

34 

l\ 

4 
4 

34 
34 

44 

4 

^ 

4 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 


2 
3 
3 
3 

H 

3  0 

4  I  1 
11  I  1 


0 
0 
10 
6 
8 
3 
6 
6 

g 

3 
6 
3 

6 

3 

3 

0 

3 

7 

3 

3 

6 

3 

10^ 
10 

104 

3 
4 
3 
9 
9 
4 
7 
4 
0 
1 
3 


71 

3 

2 

0 

0 

0 
10 

9 

9 
10 

8 

9 

0 

n 

9 
6 
6 
75 
9 
5 
6 
9 
7 
6 
6 
G 
7 
6i 
8 
10 
9 
0 
1 

104 
Si 
g 

8 
9 
8 


rl. 

:H 
34 
34 

34 

o 

7 

54 

74 

7 

5 

54 

54 

tt 

44 

44 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

44 

4 

4 

4 

31 

4 

34 

4 

4 

34 
3 

34 
34 

34 

% 

H 
3 


B.      d. 

1   n 

1   10 
1     4 


13    0 


2    6 
2    0 


14  6 

15  6 


1     9 
1    9 


1    9 


1  G 

I  9 

I  9 

1  9 

1  6 

1  6 


1     6 


5  10 

6  0 


0     3 

a     0 


6  0 

9  0 

6  0 

5  0 

5  6 


a,  d. 

3  0 

4  1 
3  7 
3  11 
9  3 

10  0 

8  7 

3  8 


2  10 
5  1 
5    0 

3  10 
3  11 

3  7 

4  I 
2    5 

2  11 

3  8 


3 

3 
n 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

5 

4 

5 

3  11 

3    9 

3  11 

3    4 

3    7 

3  10 

2  11 

3  4 


The  most  noteworthy  featui-e  of  the  history  of  pricea  in  the  Varifction  m 

^      *  ^  price  tn  early 

Colony — the  great  I'ango  of  some  of  the  commodities  during  the  >*«"• 

year — is  not  diflclosod  by  tlio  foregoing  table.     Tliia  variation  is 

most  noticeable  during  the  early  years,  and  amougst  articles  of 
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854  FOOD  SUPPLY  ASD  CC 

local  prCKliictioii,  and  ¥raa  tlje  result  c 
ti!*u  of  the  Colony  from  the  marketa 
diBCovery  of  goUl,  communication  by 
w&s  at  beat  uncertOLiu,  and  b£  ittU^  a& 
made  up  but  once  a  month.  The 
coimnuuication,  iimoii^t  other  restilt 
prieeSt  ^  that  except  in  rare  iji£ta.u<» 
exceaa  of  the  demand,  the  protiuct 
deterniinea  tlifi  jiricT(!iJi  of  goodji  req 
EsEception  mufit^  of  course,  be  wado  i 
13  still  liable  to  n  great  range  in  price 
y©ar,  as  will  Ije  shown  by  somv  exmu 

ntOfi^whtAL  Wlipafc  has  exhihHed  veiy  git^rit 
from  yi^r  to  year,  btit  even  tHthlti 
average  for  twelve  months  was  in  18 
^a*  4d.  In  1SS8  the  avm-age  m^us  38, 
waa  not  less  thua  17s,  -Id.  In  1828 
in  1840  it  wuA  alfio  l(k  fid.     In   18 


RETAIL   PRICES   OF   GOODS. 


13s.,  i8&  GU.,  2U.  4d.,  10s.,  Us,  Gd.,  anU  15a.  6d.  per  cwt.  With 
regard  to  tbe  variation  m  a,  siugte  year,  the  {ollowing  exatnpleii 
may  be  oitetl  : — In  18*20,  from  is.  6d.  to  10s.  per  cwt  ;  in  1825, 
froDi  4s.  8cL  to  12s.  ;  in  1820,  from  ds.  to  263.  ;  in  1834,  from 
B».  to  19s. ;  Ln  1839,  from  7s.  to  35h.  ;  in  1854,  from  11&  to  24b.  ; 
in  1806,  from  3a,  to  Us. ;  and  in  1888,  from  2s.  to  24h. 

Tlie  price  of  maize  hoa  not  l>een  subject  to  the  same  Bwctuations  Pricu  o(  u 
as  tliat  of  wlu'at,,  wnce,  being  little  u«ed  excei>t  for  horsti-feod,  this 
grain  is  capable  of  heing  replaced  by  other  products  ;  nevertholcsa 
the  prices  have  ranged  from  Is.  8d.  in  1848  to  10s,  in  1864. 

In  the  list  ^Lven  at  page  852  are  uicluded  quotatlonK  of  bread  at  prioc  of 
per  2  lb.  loaf.  It  will  be  6«en  that  in  most  years  the  price  varied 
somewhat  regultirly  with  that  of  wheat.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions  to  this  rule^  cliiefly  in  tbe  years  during  wliich  wheat 
brought  an  unusually  high  ttgurc,  when  the  price  of  bread  will  be 
found  to  have  l)ceu  less  than  might  liave  been  expected.  Tho 
loweet  price  at  which  bread  has  been  rutailed  was  2Ad.  in  1849, 
and  the  highest  was  Hd.  tho  2  lb.  loaf,  which  Bgure  was  paid  for 
a  short  time  in  1830. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  conmioditiea  which  are  given  in  page 
652,  the  following  list  of  the  average  retail  prices  of  articles 
largely  used  may  not  bo  without  interest.  Tlio  information  begins 
with  1836,  )x-youd  which  year  it  is  dillicult  to  determine  the 
exact  average : — 


It 

A  1^ 

A 

h 

IS 

•.  d.  1.  d.,    d. 

■.  d. 

..d. 

d. 

1.  d. 

d. 

..  d. 

•.  d. 

8.  d. 

1M6 

.12    2 

9 

4i 

3    3 

1M7 

2    6 

1    6 

1 

1     0 

4    0 

1838 

4     0 

1839 

... 

3    0 

I    6 

It 

S    3 

1840 

0  10 

2    9 

I     4 

a  3 

1841 

u  n 

2     3 

1     4 

H 

3    3 

1642 

U  lOi 

1  n 

2 

I     4 

i 

1     » 

^ 

8    6 

VM 

0  ID  12    0 

w 

0  JO 

(H 

2     » 

1     4 

3    6 

1W4 

0    5)0  11 

0    S)i 

U 

1     3 

Hi 

1     6 

3    6 

1846 

0    (^1     1 

8 

0    7k 

H 

I     I 

8i 

1     6 

4    6 

8s6 


rooD  supp 

Ywn 

|| 

ill 

ft 

IS 

B.   d.i  «, 

ii. 

d. 

d. 

«,  d. 

^ 

18+S....- 

0    9il 

3 

i^ 

0  10 

1847...... 

0  &i:i 

I 

6 

1     i 

184S...  .. 

0     &   1 

3 

34 

0 

I     1 

1S49 

0     8il 

1 

n 

5« 

I    0 

1850 

0    8il 

4 

4 

(» 

1    2 

1 

1861 

0    9|1 

a 

4 

6 

I    3 

1S52...... 

1     1    1 

e 

4 

G 

I    3 

I 

1863 

1     5  ^ 

s 

41 

6 

1    3 

J 

1854 

I    4^12 

9 

5 

74 

1    0 

2 

185S 

0  n  2 

S 

6 

9 

I     8 

4 

1856...... 

0  10  2 

2 

^ 

7 

I    71 

3 

1S57 , 

0  141 

11 

fi 

7 

I     8 

2 

185S 

0    7k2 

3 

B 

7 

1    8 

4 

1859 

0    8^1 

10 

*1 

7 

1     8 

2 

18«0 

I     0    1 

3 

fi 

6 

I     « 

S 

1861 

0  10  ;1 

6 

4 

6 

I     6 

S 

38fi-2 

0  10  \l 

fi 

3 

fi 

I    5 

18S3 

0  lOU 

7 

3 

1     4 

1&G4...... 

0  10  ,1 

6 

3 

I     4 

15G5 

0  ni 

6 

3 

1    4 

1S66 

1    0  1 

6 

4 

1     4 

1S67 

0  10  (1 

7 

3i 

1    4 

18da 

0   9i;l 

2 

4 

I    4 

1869 

D  10  |i 

3 

3 

1    0 

1870 

0  lOijl 

4 

3 

1     2 

1871 

a  m 

4 

Si 

n 

1     0 

0 

1872 

0    9    1 

1 

3 

3 

I     1 

0 

1873...... 

0  g  li 

4 

2i 

2i 

1    2 

fl 

PEICE-LEVEL  OP  COMMODITIES 


figures  will  be  found  to  represent  the  fair  avei"ftgo  rates,  having 
regard  to  the  class  of  goods  consumed.  It  is  of  importance  to 
take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  produce  consumed, 
for  very  considerable  changes,  in  the  direction  of  improvement,  '"£J?***[ 
have  taken  place  in  this  respect.  Thus,  the  ordinary  sugar  now  witnodidei. 
used,  and  obtainable  for  about  3d.  per  lb.,  is  a  good  white  sugar, 
whereoii  some  yeai-s  ago  only  the  commonest  quality  of  moist  sugar 
was  found  on  the  tables  of  the  people.  A  very  material  improve- 
ment has  l>een  efTectcd  in  the  quality  of  flour,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  present  consumption  being  roller-made.  Salt-butter  stili 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  supply,  but  it  is  usually  of  recent  make  ; 
while  formerly  the  butter  was  im|>orted  from  Great  Britain,  and 
was  several  months  old  before  reaching  tlie  dining  table.  The 
candles  now  used  are  made  of  atearino,  but  the  time  ia  not  remote 
when  only  the  common  tallow  candle  was  in  general  use ;  and 
so  with  many  other  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  Tlie 
retail  prices  are  those  actually  paid  from  day  to  day,  irrespective 
of  the  nominal  wholesale  rates  of  the  commodities  in  the  Sydney 
markets. 


e 


A  consideration  of  retail  prices  would  not  be  complete  ^i^l»ou*  ^,^,[5i^^ 
a  statement  of  the  price-level  in  diHerent  years.  This  can  be 
given  for  foods ;  but  at  present  the  data  arc  hardly  sufficient  to 
tablish  an  exact  series  of  price-levels,  taking  into  consideration 
11  the  elements  of  ortliiuLry  expenditure.  Tlie  infonuation  in 
regard  to  foods  is  given  below,  the  assumption  being  made 
that  the  quantities  entering  into  consumption  were  the  same 
formerly  as  at  the  present  day.  This  oiwumption,  however,  is  in 
ROme  respects  erroneous ;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  other  means 
within  reach  to  effect  a  juster  comparison.  Sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes,  are  now  more  largely  used  than  (say) 
prior  to  1870;  but  bread,  or  other  forma  in  which  flour  is  used, 
and  meat,  are  not  consumed  so  largely.  However,  when  fwil 
allowance  is  made  on  this  score,  the  following  table  will  still  be 
found   to  approximate  closely  to  the  truth.     The  price-level  ia 


FOOD 
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Tmkitlat'ni  tiD  ike  pna 

.^^ 

nifrjiM—iai.           1 

B.MwCS 

1 

ass 

]83&^(»  -^ 

1830^ 

I«S&^ 

WHO-*  „,„„ 

l«75-» 

I8M-4 . 

l8l6-«™ 

iagCMI2 ._... 

lUnf«  flf  Ttim.      Bimng  tlie  period  of  Bbcty-t*o  yR» 
there  hoji  becsn  a  ran^  ^irittn  655  or 
1,657  for  18553,  equal  to  over  9^ 
Jfest  period  of   the  series  with  ih.9 
oaly  two  are  marked   with  lower   i 


WHOLESAI^   PUICES 


13s.  id.  per  week,  or  2:a.  8d.  per  room.  Dw-ellinga  of  more  than 
five  rooms  ore  uot  oftcu  occupied  by  lal>ouring-cla».s  families,  uuless 
thore  are  grown-up  sons  ami  iiaujLfhterft  wlio  contributx^  to  the 
family  earnings.  In  the  suburbs  of  Sydney  houses  of  the  kind 
referred  to  bring  somewhat  lower  rents,  the  ratio  varying  between 
2s,  4d-  and  2s.  8fl.  per  room,  while  in  the  provincial  towns,  except 
in  exceptional  caacs,  rents  are  still  lower,  varying  from  2s.  to 
28.  6d.  per  room. 

Speaking  generally,  the  deduction  from  a  labourer's  income  for  com  of  bouto 
rent  amounts  to  25  per  cent.,  which,  from  whatever  point  it  is 
viewed,  must  be  regarded  as  excessive.  Two  circunistancta  Lave 
conjoined  to  make  the  rents  in  the  metropolis  high — perliape 
higher  when  all  things  are  considered  than  obtains  in  any  of  the 
other  metropolitan  cities  of  Australasia — the  price  of  laud,  and 
the  rat4}  of  inten^st  expected  by  property  holders.  As  regards  the 
former  there  con  hardly  be  any  question  that  land  in  and  about 
Sydney  has  been  maintained  at  a  fictitious  \'alue  fr»r  many  years, 
and  recent  events  liavc  shown  that  much  more  reasonable  prices 
for  unimproved  lands  will  obtain  in  the  future.  The  interest 
<»xpected  by  property  holders  has  been  until  recently  from  7  to  10 
per  cent,  free  from  outgoiiigs.  During  the  years  1891  and  1892 
a  decided  fall  took  placo,  and  a  much  lower  return  from  house 
property  is  now  readily  accepted. 


WHOLESALE  PItlGBS. 
The  averiigf!  wholesale  prices  of  the  principal  kind.s  of  milling  w*"!- 
produce,  feed  grains,  root  crops,  and  fodder  for  each  month  of  the 
year  1891  are  given  in  the  following  statements,  together  with 
the  mean  prices  for  both  1891  and  lti92.  The  average  for  the 
whole  year  is  given  irrespective  of  the  <|uantitipa  sold  in  each 
mouth.  In  using  the  tablu  it  would  be  well  if  this  qualiiication 
were  borne  in  mind,  as  the  apparent  average  obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  prices  of  each  month  by  twelve  may,  and  in  some 
instances  does,  ditFei'  from  the  true  average  obtained  by  taking 
into  account  the  total  sold  at  each  price. 
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PABU  AND  DAITIT  PROmrCE. 


Milling  produce,  fetnl  grains,  and  fodder,  were  on  the  whole  Cemit,  4c. 
remarkably  steady  in  price  during  the  year  181) I.  Locally  ^own 
wheat  ranged  from  3b.  7Ad.  per  buslu'l  in  February',  when  the  new 
crop  was  already  harvested,  or  ripe  for  gathi^ring,  to  5a.  Id.  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  difference  representing  the  vaiious  items 
of  risk,  interest,  and  shrinkage  in  volume.  Quotations  arc  given 
for  New  Z<*ftlandj  as  well  as  locally  made  flour.  Tliis  is  nooes-sarj', 
as,  owing  to  tbe  annual  shortage  of  the  New  South  WaU«  wheat 
crop,  a  large  Ln)portation  of  breadstuffs  is  neceasary,  and  New 
Zealand  fumislics  a  niai'kct  whence  supplies  may  be  readily  drawn. 
Barley  and  oats  are  for  Uie  most  part  imported,  and  the  prices  of 
those  cereals  during  the  year  call  for  little  notice.  Maize,  ou  the 
contrary,  is  ahnost  wholly  of  local  growth,  and  it^  price  averaged 
2a  7^d.  per  bushel.  Tlie  general  steadiness  in  prices  noted  above 
also  extended  to  the  various  forms  of  fodder,  most  of  the  defect 
below  the  avenigc  which  is  oljservable  in  some  months  is  due  to 
want  of  quality  in  the  commodity  offered.  Koot  crops,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  very  great  range.  Thus,  potatoes  varied 
between  XI  7a  6d.  |>er  ton  and  £b  7a.  6<L,  while  onions  sold  for 
£Z  15s.  in  April,  as  against  .£6  2s.  6d.  per  ton  in  January.  No 
quotations  are  given  in  soiuo  of  the  columns  of  the  foregoing 
tables  ;  in  the  months  in  which  these  omissions  occur  no  produce 
was  offered,  or  a  quantity  insufHcient  to  merit  a  quotation. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  farm-yard  and  dairy  produce  in  the  Fkrm  kimI  Vtit 

*  Produoe< 

Sydney  markets  are  shown  in  the  preceding  table.     The  figures  call 

for  little  comment  beyond  the  caution  already  given  in  regard 

to  the  prices  of  commodities  generally — that   the  averages  are 

in*especttve  of  the  quantities  sold.    As  regards  moat  of  the  articles 

in  the  list,  the  lower  the  price  the  larger  the  consumption.     The 

exception  to  this  rule  is  poultry,  which  is  most  in  demand  before 

the  Christmas  season,  when  prices  are  correspondingly  high.     A 

comjmnKon   of   the   average   wholesale    prices   ruling    for   these 

commodities   for  the    last   ten  years  is  given  in  the   following 

figures : — 
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PniCr.S    OF    PASTORAL   PROBrCE. 


Average  for  Farm-yard 

and  Daily  Pi-o<luce,  1883-189: 

> 

Eggi. 

Poultry. 

BooPToduoe. 

Bolter. 

Uneete. 

Baova, 

Fovls. 

Duelu. 

OeeM. 

TuAo3« 

Hooey. 

Wax. 

yew. 

pBrHi,    Pertb. 

P«r  lb. 

Pifdoi. 

Pw 

pair. 

Pw 

pair. 

Pw 

pair. 

P«r 
I»lr. 

Porlb. 

Pur  lb. 

B.    d  j      d. 

d. 

a.   d. 

8.    d. 

S.    d. 

8.     d. 

a.    d. 

d. 

d. 

1883   1     Oi 

^h 

9 

1     8 

4    9 

6    6 

8    6 

13    0 

4« 

1^ 

1884 

1      1 

6\ 

9 

1    8 

4    0 

5    0 

8    0 

12    6 

t\ 

IHWS 

]     6 

8 

8* 

1    7 

4     14 

4    6 

8    3 

n    2 

104 

1886 

1    6  '    Si 

^ 

1    6 

3  10 

4    ^ 

7    441  9    8i 

4i 

m 

1887 

1     I       7 

7 

1    4  1  3    6 

4     1 

7    0  19    6 

3i 

>t>* 

1888 

1    3i     ^ 

74 

1    4  1  3    3 

3    8 

6    6 

9    9 

3i 

m 

1889 

1     1       6 

u 

16     4    0 

4    2 

0    8 

9   e 

2if 

m 

1890 

U    94     4 

U 

1     3}   3    2i 

3    BA 

6    OJ 

9    4| 

3J 

10 

1891 

0  10 

at, 

U 

1    34   3    0 

3    6 

5    6 

8    6 

4 

104 

1892 

1    0 

4 

7 

1     1  1  3    'i 

3    4 

5    4 

7    8 

3J 

lOi 

The  prices  of  tho  items  set  forth  in  the  tables  hero  given  aro 
Ueterrnined  by  the  local,  or  at  all  events  the  Australasian,  demand, 
whftat^  of  courfit^,  being  jin  exception,  its  price  being  fixed  by  that 
ruling  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  pi*ices  of  pastoral  and  Pastoral  and 
other  raw  produce,  which  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  Colony,  arp  not  sensibly  airrcted  by  local  consumption. 
No  object  is  to  be  gained  by  showing  tho  monthly  variations,  so 
that  in  the  statement  only  the  average  for  the  year  is  given.  The 
foUowinj^  figures  show  the  avera;;e  wholesale  cuixeut  prices  of 
Pastoral  Produce,  &c.,  for  year  1892  : — 


ComnuMUfcy. 


PriM. 


liwjf per  100  lb. 

Mutton   per  IK 

Pork    „ 

Wool— 

Merino*  washed ,, 

,,        scoured „ 

prcaay „ 

Crowbred,  gr»3My    „ 

Skirtings,  scoared „ 

greasy , 

ohecpskins — 

Full  wool  „ 

Medium ,, 

Short ,, 

Pelts    


3l 


12«.  6d. 


il^ 


HKl. 

tollH 

13d 

10.1. 

7d. 

10(1. 

7id, 

Sid. 

9rJ, 

iMd 

5d 

5d 
4d 
3d 
2d 

8d. 
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Cattle,  hHi4ty....„t,, ...........  p... ,».  per  lb. 

,,      meiiiQm    ...*.,».  ...,  .....«,.-.»,^,      »,        j 

,,      Otbera  .....,*,..»....... »» 

Hot«e,, „,.. ,..,  „-,*.«„.....    eakch    | 

LcAtber  akini—  { 

i^lvcB 

KftHi^roo,  extra  large per  doz,\ 

,1  other   ....,,.. ,» 

Fur  akina— 

OnoHsum    ..>....  ....  ,k............ ..,,.,...■■.'      ■» 

PUt3fpua...„» ,....„...,-.,,. ,, 

Bear>,.  ,.„ , ,.„.....,.. ,« 

H*ir — 

Horee^  mnne par  lb, 

,*      tail „ 

<>s,  clftin  tail. .- .......*...,..*.      ,, 

,1    ataamps ..............^......■...-<....^-..      ,i 

Bonpu ,..H... , ,.f,t.o  p»r  ttm 

Horns p«^r  100 

Hoof* , .,..,..,„.,,  per  ton 

Tallow — 

MuttdQ    -,. „ 

Mixed  ...... ...... J.... ^......, ......ft  „ 

liotiE *.. -......* „ 

WiittlB  Imrk — 


^. 

3.!.  ta»i 
Tun.  to  in 

10*.  tola 

a.  4 

t  t»    j 

1  to    j 

1  ta  i 
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6  to 

AO  to 

H  to 
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2  to 
30  lo 
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PRICE-LEVEL    OF    EXPORTS. 


gold.  It  tB  cotisidered  that  tiiifi  system  enables  a  truer  estimate 
of  the  ri'lative  prices  to  be  obtatued  than  that  of  selecting  the 
prices  of  (Certain  artieleswithotit  givLug  due  weight  to  the  quantities 
of  aueh  articles  exported  ; — 


rrico-levcL 

TCM. 

Prtoo-teToL 

Y«r. 

1 

ltt«Op(ioM» 

IfiUpriev^ 

1970  pria«a  =>    \mi  nricv  = 
1,000.                  1,000. 

1.000. 

1.00O. 

1      1870 

1.000 

1.312 

1881 

1,020 

1.339 

■^       1871 

1.223 

l.liOTi 

1882 

1,015 

1.371 

I8T2 

1,114 

1.4(12 

1883 

1.053 

1.381 

-        1873 

1.180 

1,549 

1SA4 

1,041 

1,368 

1       1874 

1,183 

1.653 

1885 

010 

1,202 

P       1875 

I.1U7 

l.rK32 

1886 

877 

1,151 

1876 

1.105 

i.4.-;i 

1887 

809 

1.170 

1877 

1.013 

1.329 

1888 

805 

1.135 

1878 

1,000 

l,32rj 

1889 

868 

1.138 

1879 

l.)H8 

1.375 

1S90 

84d 

1. 110 

1880 

1.028 

1.349 

1891 

762 

1,000 

The  years  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table  divide  theni.sc1vea 
into  threo  periods — from  1870  to  1876,  the  average  level  of  prices, 
if  1891  prices  be  taken  as  1,000,  was  1,50'J  ;  in  1877  prices  fell, 
and  for  the  next  S  years  averaged  about  1,354 ;  in  1885  prices 
again  exjierienced  a  heavy  fall,  and  Iklvc  since  remained  at  a  low 
level — the  figures  for  the  past  year  being  actually  the  lowest 
touched  during  at  least  twenty-two  years. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen   that  tho  purchasing  increoM  In 
(lower  of  money  has  steadily  increaacd  ainoe  1874,  if  the  Customs  iKiwurof  utom 
values  of  the  exports  fairly  represent   the  prices  ruling   in  the 
general  community,  wliotlicr  in  the  Colony  or  elsewhere,  and  that 
twenty  shillings  in  1891  woald  purchase  the  same  articles  of 

»mestic  export  which  in  1874  would  have  cost  thirty -one  shillings. 

Tho  chief  articles  of  domestic  export  are  wool,  coal,  shalo,  live-  Ciii^'arti'-iw 


;k,  tin,  silver,  silver-lead  and  ore,  copper,  skins,  tallow,  and 
Other  articles  have  also  been  exported  to  considerable 
klue  ill  times  piist,  but  their  importance  has  disappeared,  or  is 
it  in  conipari^n  with  that  of  the  products  just  named. 


.xi>ort. 
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Wool  and  coal  liave  contributed  to  much  of  the   weali 
Oolony,  and  the  fluctuation  in  their  pnces  has  bad  a  yt 
effect  on  the  condition  of  trade ;  the  price-level  of  these 
ties  has  been  computed  for  the  period  which  is  cov 
general  table  just  given.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  fli 
the  value  of  both   wool  and  coid  have  been  more 
those  in  the  value  of  the  general  exports,  but  the  aame 
to  fall  is  clearly  unough  discemable  : — 


Wool 


Actual  vmlue. 


AC18DL 

pnooB. 


Pric«-l«veL 


18B1  Price 
=  1OO0l 


GodL 


AcUmI  nUne. 


At  1101 
prirsa. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1870 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


£ 

£ 

£ 

2,741,141 

1,577,508 

1,738 

267.681 

4,748.  ISO 

2.181.729 

2,170 

256,600 

3,342,900 

1.670.363 

2.001 

307.861 

4,248,259 

2.108,009 

2,015 

526,068 

5,010.125 

2,499,118 

2,004 

632,247 

5,651,643 

2.910,690 

1,M1 

671,483 

5,565,173 

3.349,684 

1,661 

625,211 

5,256,a^8 

3.396,700 

1,547 

648.977 

5,723.310 

3.718,671 

1.530 

708.406 

6,401.198 

4,113.020 

1,577 

694,707 

8,040.625 

5,149.798 

1.561 

425.290 

7.149,787 

4,642,029 

l.MO 

417,530 

7,433.001 

4,862.147 

1,628 

647,033 

9.598,761 

6,256,753 

l.d.'U 

829,062 

8,953,100 

5,705,392 

1,547 

931.045 

7,246.642 

5,591,37* 

1.296 

066.663 

7,028,596 

5.785,370 

1.214 

947,002 

8,911,155 

7,197.407 

1,338 

900.539 

9,089,776 

7.842,446 

1.159 

1.064.472 

i0.G20.636 

8.707.152 

1.219 

1.279.271 

8.9ni.3lW 

7,8,".8,2U7 

1.143 

987,173 

u.a')o,oi8 

11.036,018 

1,000 

1,306,030 

£ 

30o,r>e9 

291.591 
343,060 
3»8,677 
450,190 
478.057 
448.049 
472.340 
519.011 
514,«»4 
38^500 
531.090 
650,679 
779,908 
871.928 
905.752 
8a5.185 
923.331 
992,141 
1.231,338 

y:tt».r>40 

1,306,630 


< 


Owing  to  the  low  price  obt«,ine<l  for  their  coal  in  1872,1 
collieries  in  the  northern  district  formed  an  as)(oci«1 
raided  the  price  to  a  fixed  rate,  which  wn^  mAtnt&ined  fc 
years.  This  ailvance  permitted  several  new  collieH< 
established,  entering  into  competition  with  the  older  establxs 
and  in  consequence  the  general  price  declined,  till  in 
became  so  low  as  to  cause  several  of  the  mines  to  cease  oi 
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PRICE-LEVEL    OF   IMPORTS. 


pending  an  iraprovement  in  price.  The  it^isociation  was  partly 
djsbandod  in  1881,  but  it  has  been  proposed  to  revive  it,  though 
as  yet  nothiug  definite  has  been  settled.  ITiis  will  serve  to 
explain  the  great  fall  shown  In  the  1870-1-2  price  levels.  Tlie 
prices  in  years  subsequent  to  the  tiistmentioned  somewhat  improved 
through  an  increased  demand  in  foreign  markets. 

It  in  impossible  under  the  present  circumstances  to  establish  a  pricc-icvci 
^■general  price  level  for  the  imiwrts  of  the  Colony,  but  a  fairly 
^Hbccurate  return  can   be  obtained  by  accepting  the  values  and 
^Huantitiea  of  the  British  domestic  exports  of  those  articles  which 
'     are  chiofly  imported  into  the  Colony.     This  has  been  done  in  the 
compilation  of  the  folluwiii*;  table  for  the  ten  years  ending  1891. 
It  will  be  seen   thai  the  luipori  prices  during  the  period  covered 
I     have  not  declined  as  a  whole  in  so  great  a  ratio  as  those  of  the 
exports,  and  if  the  period  between  1886  and   1890  be  considered, 
hardly  any  chanj^e  has  taken  place.     Between  1884  and  1886  the 
largest  decline  is  observable,  which  period  was  coincident  with  a 
siniUar  change  in  the  jnico  level  of  tlio  cxi>orts.     The  ligures  of 
181)1  hhow  a  slight  advance  over  those  of  the  previous  year,  which 
is  hirgely  due  to  the  bettor  prices  obtained  for  cotton  goods.    I'he 
mlvance  in  the  prices  was  small,  but  the  articles  under  this  hejiding 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  British  domestic  expoii.  The 
valueH,  like  the  quantities  operated  upou,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Britlnh  trade  returns,  but  these  can  bo  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
prices  ruling  in  the  local  market,  as  whichever  are  adopted,  the 
relation  between  the  general  totals  is  still  maintained.     The  price- 
level  of  import  during  the  last  ten  years  was  : — 


Y«r. 

Price  level          i 
t891pric«  *  I.OUO.    1 

YCiT. 

Price  Jowl 
1801  price  -  1,000. 

18S2 

1,138 
1,101 
1.077 
1,027 

(M9 

1887 

978 

J883    

1888 

978 

J8S4      

1889 

989 

l&So 

1890 

969 

1BS6       ... 

1891 

1,000 

'""^ 1                  

I*criodsor  livlui- 
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Industrial    Progress. 

THE  indiustrial  history  of  tlie  colony  is  naturaiJy 
eight  pcriotiU,  each  with  some  di&tinguijJiinf; 
tho  ilrst  extending  from  Uio  licginmng  of  settlemeut  u 
Phillip  in  1788  to  Uui  close  of  Govenioi-  Maoqa«rie*s 
in  1821,  at  a  time  when  the  colony  had  begun  to  £ 
niTects  followtn^r  the  discovery  of  the  jjassage 
Mountains.  The  second,  from  1821  to  1838,  when  i 
assigning  convicts  to  free  nettlera  came  to  an  end. 
from  1838  to  18-13,  when  the  progress  of  the  country  n 
by  a  commercial  crisis  rendered  memorable  by  the  fa 
Bfink  of  Austi-aliu.  The  fourth,  from  1S43  to  1851, 
ve^'  great  dej>res8iou,  buramarily  terminated  by  the 
goUL  Thi:  fifth,  from  1851  to  18C1,  an  era  of  rapid 
gF&i,t  change,  ushered  in  with  tike  intenfic  cxcic«metit 
for  gold  and  ending  with  the  intiY»duction  of  tho  ne^ 
land  saleH  by  free  selection  hefure  survey.  The  slxtli,  I 
1872,  a  time  of  transition  and  recover)-  from  tlie  lever  i 
era,  when  the  golden  dreams  of  the  fiftii^H  had  &ided  aww 
social  and  industrial  system  now  existing  was  evolved  J 
heterogeneous  elements  brought  together  duriog  ^'hfl 
I>eriod.  The  seventh,  from  1872  to  1886,  during  which  1 
revenue  wa*;  increased  by  lavish  sales  of  the  puUlii 
large  sunm  nf  borrowed  money  wen^  expended  on  pi 
The  eighth  began  with  the  year  1880  and  Is  stUl 
There  are  everywhere  signs  of  imhistrial  nnreat^  and 
ii^ination  on  the  |iart  of  the  labouring  dafisBS  to  take 
in  governing  the  country,  and  the  near  future  m&jr 
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iin[iortant  diauges  in  ^be  laws  relating  to  Uboxir.  A  uatiBfactor}- 
feature  of  the  times  is  the  recognition  by  both  employerH  and 
M'orkmen  of  the  ruinotiR  consequences  of  strikes  ;  on  all  sides  there 
seema  to  be  a  disposition,  when  an  industnal  disjiute  arises,  to 
iiccej»t  any  settlement  short  of  a  sacrifice  of  Wtal  principles.  This 
Ls  the  dearly  bought  lesHon  of  the  great  strikes  of  1888  and  1890. 
An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  South  "Wales,  and 
assented  to  on  the  Slst  March,  1892,  which  provides  for  the 
«T!>t".blishment  of  Councils  of  Conciliation  and  of  Arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  Tliis  Act  is  now  l>eing 
brought  into  operation  ;  a  Pi*e8idejjt  hue  been  appointed,  and  a 
Clerk  of  Awards,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  nnder 
tlip  notice  of  both  employers  and  employed  the  advantages  to  be 
d*?rived  hy  them  from  a  naort  to  the  prox-isions  of  the  measure  in 
case  of  tiie  occurrence  of  any  iudusttitU  dispute. 

A  reference  to  the  industrial  condition  of  the  first  period  is  The  flr«i  pS 
«lfi4irable  as  an  historical  it*om-d  ;  but  otherwiHu  it  has  little  boor- 
ing  upon  the  industrial  developments  of  to-day,  which  arc  in  no 
Hi*ii»etht!  outcome  of  comiitian.s  existing  prior  to  1838.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Coilints  iu  his  *'  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in  New 
South  W&les,^  gives  the  l^est  and  most  authentic  history  of  the 
^-arlii^r  days  and  details  minutely  the  events  which  occurn*d  during 
the  thirtf*en  years  of  his  residence  in  the  colony.  At  tirst  provi- 
tiions  for  the  support  of  the  oolomsts  were  necessarily  im|»orted, 
And  aa  no  vtreiraoas  efforts  were  madt*  to  obtain  supplies  from  the 
soil  of  the  country  the  peo[jle  long  continued  to  be  dependent 
npou  importations  from  abroad,  and  sonio  timps  suffered  great 
privations  from  scarcity.  In  17t32,  when  retail  shops  were  first 
ojM'n  for  the  sale  of  goods,  wages  were  fixed  by  Goveninient  rvgu- 
Ifitauus,  as  iilso  wub  the  jjrice  of  bread.  Very  little  wheaten  bread 
was  UHOil,  flour  being  sold  at  the  prohibitive  price  of  dd.  [ler  lb. 
In  the  statement  of  priws  during  1792,  iind  the  two  foUo^Hng 
years,  articles  of  luxury  a-s  well  as  ncc<«sity  are  quoted,  but  as 
JftbourorB  were  paid  only  3s.  a  day  the  (juaulity  of  luxuries  sold 


i 


Bt*  iyi>usTEiAL  p: 

hy  tbe  opyii  stoit-^  waj?  proljably  very 

&om*>  of  the  i'et<ul  prices  i — 

Mai^  per  Lb.,    3d,  i 

Rjce  , ,j        3d.  1 

Ftaur „         Qd.  S 

CheBa6_...„perlb,,  la.  6d,  to  2ft*  I 

Potatoes ...per  Hi.,    M.  1 

Salt  pork par  lb.,  fill  to-Sd.  ! 

fialfcWef perlK,    -Id.  1 

Payments  for  work  were  mada  *'  bj 
ijy  the  Govemmeatj  agncultiiml  h 
clearing  and  boding  for  com  1  acre  o 
for  sawiiig  100  feet,  7s, ;  for  BpUttin 
1796  the  sum  paid  for  making  a  jtaii 
6a.,  a  gown  5s,  ;  cKirpeiitera  recfive*! 
day  without  rations,  and  tliOHG  \ 
Baring  the  first  five  yeare*  1,703  at 
were  brought  undtT  cultivation — fo 
24,  and  1,086  for  maize.  In  IBOO  th 
to  4,665  acresj  and  the  livt;  stock  had 
In  lt?03,  with  a  population  of  0T« 
provisions  were :— 
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coadition,  aboundiag  in  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
"Wlieat  was  selling  at  7s.  6ii.  a  Imahel,  mnize  48.,  potatoes  58.  Gd. 
cwt,  fowlB  38.  a  couple,  fresh  Iwef,  mutton,  and  pork,  5d.  lb. 
Oi  wheat  18474  acres  wei^e  grown,  with  9,276  acres  of  maize,  and 
3,215  of  potatoes,  and  the  production  of  wooL  amounted  to  415 
1jali».  Coin  waa  scarce  ;  the  currency  mainly  consisted  of  Croveni- 
ijient  paper,  Sjiauish  dollars,  and  copper,  the  system  of  barter 
necessarily  prevailing  to  a  very  eonsidcraVile  extent  By  the  term 
'•  rtourishing  condition"  Captain  Wallis  pi*obidjly  meant  that  tho 
Australian  colonist  was  bettei'  off  than  the  British  or  Irisli  agri- 
culturist, whose  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  waa  not 
^wi  enviable  one. 

^V  In  the  earlier  portion  of  Sir  Thomas  Brisljaue  s  government  the  The  mcocmI 
rate  of  increase  of  the  ]>opulation  wiis  accelerated  by  the  intro-  ^ 
duction  of  greater  nunibers  of  free  immigrants,  a  considerable 
proiwrtion  of  whom  were  artisans,  whose  wages  in  1^23-4  were 
from  5s.  to  Ts.  a  day,  the  tnules  most  in  i-equoat  being  carpenters, 
atonemasoaH,  bricklayers,  blacksmitliH,  sawyers,  coopers,  and  shoe- 
makers. ProWsions  of  all  kinds  were  jilcntiful  at  moderuLo 
prices,  the  ruling  rates  being  : — 

IB.  d.        8.  H.  8.  d. 

Butter,  per  lb.   ...  2  3  to  2  10  FowU,  perpair .T  4 

Cheeite        .,       ...  I  3        Wheat,  per  bushel    8  0 

Fru!th|x)rk,porIb.  0  0  to  0    8  Maize           „             6  0 

FrwhUtif      0  0  to  0     8  Barley          „             6  0 

Muttou          „   ...  0  6  to  0    8  Potatoea,  ner  cwt 8  0 

Broad             „   ...  0  3^      Eggx^  per  iWen L  10 

The  principal  articles  of  manufacture  were  coarse  woollen 
clothes,  cabbage-tree  hats,  salt,  caudles,  leather,  boute,  drain 
pipes,  and  other  earthenware.  In  1830  the  jtopulation  had 
increnMed  to  46,300,  and  the  services  of  mechanics  and  artisana 
of  \'arioua  chuiscs  were  in  brisk  demand.  In  1H31  the  wage 
of  a  skilknl  mechanic  was  X2  per  week,  and  there  was  a 
8ti*ong  demand  for  most  descriptions  of  labour.  The  cost  of 
living  was  moderate,  althougli  house-rent  was  high.  In  1832 
brt»a<l  was  sold  at  7d.  to  8d.  jter  2  lb.  loaf,  and  flour  at  148.  to 
HSs.  per  cwt.  During  the  years,  1832  to  1835,  under  the  system 
^BF  assistetl  immigiution,  7,CS3  mechanics  and  artisans  arrivetl,  but 
ihe  working  chisses,  especitdly  those  living  in  Sydney,   strongly 
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oh)f>4'teil  U)  th('  ]ioli(.\v  on  acsoonnt  of  the  greftt  relni 
the  tn«ii  displAVed  hy  the  new  arrWnh.     A  ootool , 
ibe  Legiflhitive  Council,  appointed  in  1835,  after  tnking 
dence,  reported   that  good  mechanics  coTtld  cam    30*.   to 
■week,  and  farm    laitourers  7s.  6fL    to   IOr.   u  week  ^th 
The  rnnt  of  a  liouse  r>f  two  rooms  in  Sydney  was  5s.  to  lO*. 
board  and  lodging  for  fdngle  men  was  10s.  6d.  per  'week,  ■ 
visions  of  all  kinds  wert^  chetfvpf  lieef  bein^  3d.  per  lb., 
per  lb.,  and  tea,  2h.     One  of  the  witnesges  stated  that 
sliipwrighta,  coopers,  and  blacks-miths,  Ts.  to  cm.,  and 
i)H.  a  day,  adding,  "  we  consider  thesis  wagi^s  tctct  high,  but 
impracticable  to  reduce  them,  as  rather  than   take  leai 
will  go  oat  of  work,  and  they  can  aSbrd  to  do  so, 
wages  of  three  or  four  days  will  suffice  to  raaiutaixi 
week."     Another  witness  said  he  paid  millwrights,  bli 
and  engine-drivers  42r.  a  week,  and  that  a  good  car|vj»t<ri 
earn  jC3  3&,  and  a  stonemason  j£3  to  £4  a  week.      All 
nesaes  were  aj^^reed  as  to  the  difficulty  of  inducini^  lal 
move  into  the  country  districts,  a  difficulty  which  told  ■ 
against  the    agricultural  and  pastoxtU   industries  that 
another  select  committee  wafi  apitointed,  to  whom   cTit 
offered  to  the  effect  that  the  average  rate  of  wagrs  vaa  Ts, 
or  4lJs.  a  week,  foi*  mechanics,  with  a  Rupjily  al>out  en^aal 
demand.     Tc  was  also  deposed  that  mascma  wert*  jiaid  6il 
pUfiterers  and  cari^enters,  <»«.  3d-,  quairymen,  Oa., 
a  day,  and   that  "  no  mechanic  need  ever  want ' 
the  coat  of  living  waB  estimated  at  double  the  cost  iu 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  **  but  for  constancy  of  rmpl< 
there  was  no  comparison."     In  this  contemporary  evidence,! 
tiver,  the  allusions  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  men, 
high  wages  ei^joye<l  by  mechanics,   must  l>e  aoc^ted  with] 
caution.     In  a  popuktion  nuud»ei-i]ig  under  98,00(1  tht<  di 
for  good  men  uiu.'vt  have  1>eeu  limited,  while  the  preaeuoo 
labour,  and  tlie  nocossity  of  finding  employment  for  it 
interfered  very  si^rioudly  with  tlie  rQguUrity  of  the  i 
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stained  by  free  men.    There  was  probubty  in  the  country  districts 

drmand  in  excess  of  the  supply  of  skilled  labourers  ;  but  a  glance 

the  foUovring  table  of  ruling  riites  during  the  period   1823-38 

rill  show  that  the  wages  they  could  earu  offered  uo  indacements 

all  commenBurate  with  the  discomforts  and  dangers,  real  and 

.ry,  they  ex|>ected  to  encounter  : — 

lUto  of  Wages,  1823  to  1838. 


Tnde. 


ms. 


13SS. 


h 


Roat-bniMers , 

Bookbinders  , 

BUcksmiths  

Bricklsyers    

Cahinetinaketn 

<')ikrpeiitera ..., 

Caulkers „,,„ 

Cliair-iuAkers 

<'oc)]»frH  

Kii:jiiie  and  boiler  m&ken 

Kniricm 

Ituiitouadera 

JuinefB    , 

Labouron  , 

Jjocksmitha    , 

MillunghtS    , 

N:kilcr» ,., 

I'jiiiilcrjj ,..,, , 

I'iA-toieni , 

I'liitiibdra    

<,^uiHTymen    

.stioc-m*ker«  , 

.Stouuniuooa , 

Tailora    , 

Whuelwrighte   


Agricaltaral  labourers . 


Brickmaken. 


■^eai« 


Perd»y. 

£    a,   d. 


6    0 
6    0 


0    6    0 

o'i'o 

00    6 

i'i'fi 


0    6    0 
0    6    0 


Per  l,O0(). 
0    6    0 


a. 

6    0 
6    0 


P«rd«jr. 

£ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


u 
o 

0 
0 
6 

0  6  0 
0  «  0 
0  H  2 
0  6  ti 
0  U  » 
U  a  6 
3  0 
6    6 


0 
U 
0    6 
0    5 


Par  »n«ttm. 
23  10    0 


Per  1,000. 

0    9    0 


Per^fts-. 

£    8.  d. 

0  7 
5 
G 
7 
G 
6 

0    6  9 

0    5  0 

6  6 

8  2 

6  5 

6  3 

K  a 

4  6 

6  0 

7  3 
4  10 
A  4 

0    6  6 

0    fi  8 

0    5  0 

0    ?i  10 

0    7  0 


1818. 


Pwdav. 

£    a.     (1. 
0    6    S 


0    7    0 

b"  6    6 
0    6    :< 


0    6    0 


Porftnnnnu 
22  10    0 


Per  1,000. 

0    5    3 


6  ft 

6  4 

4  6 
U  0 
0  8 
6  6 

5  6 


PorkimtuD. 
26     0     0 


P«r  1,000. 
0     9     0 


In  1H38  the  eystem  of  assignment  came  to  an  end,  and  twoThothint 


later  trausjrortation  of  convicts  from  England  was  alyolisbed, 
«o  that  the  third  period  may  be  said  to  Imve  openetl  under  favour- 
aWe  auRpioes.  Immigration  whr  I'ncouraffed  by  \ntm  of  public 
ioopeyi  and  in  five  years  tho  jiopulation  increaaed  nearl] 


period. 
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oeuU,  Wing  Ht  the  rate  of  more  than   ir»,000   a   year. 
discovmes  of  Sir  Thomas  MitchoU  and  others  large  arc 
were  tiirown  open  for  occu|)ationj  giving  to   trade  of  a 
|»o«'erful  impetus,  which  was  Btrengtliene<l  by  the  aaiei 
the  land  laws.     Tn  1839  there  was  a  great  incre4k$»e  in 
OTxlinarj'^  mechanic  being  iih\e  to  earn  from  8b.  to  12a.  a 
this  was  coincident  with  a  rise  lu  the  price  of  provisioR 
in  spite  of  the  general  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labour,  era 
WHJi  difficult  to  obtain  where  rations  were  includeci      1 
6uld  at  7d.  per  2-lK  loaf;  jxjtatoea,  Id.  to  2J<L  per  lb,  ; 
to  5d.  per  lb.  ;  with  a  similar  increase  in   the  price 
articte  of  common  use.     This  abnoruiul   condition 
1841,  when  wages  fell  to  7s.  6d.  or  Ss.  a  day  for  xuecha 
a  year  for  farm  labourei-s,  and  £li  to  £20  a  year  f 
servants.      Notwithstanding    the    increased    coat    of     I 
rates  just  quoted  were  higher  than  bad  1>een  paid   at 
aiitoe  the  foundation  of  the  Colony,  but  they  were  not  1 
tainted.     The  abolition  of  trausftortation,  advantageous 
ultimately   proved,    had   tha  immediate   eifect   of   sto 
expenditure    in   the   Colony   of    largo    sums    from 
exchequer,  ami  this,  with  the  inflation  of  1839  and  the 
yean,  induced  a  severe  jvaciion  ;  prices  fell,  prc»i»erty  d 
in  value,  and  the  Bank  of  Australia  8usf»ende*i  payment, 
the  period  to  a  disastrous  close. 

The   year   1843    ushered  in  a  period    of   extreme 
Employment  became  scarce  and  wages  very  low,  while 
of  all  kinds  of  proi>erty  continued  to  decline  ;  but  at 
time  the  cost  of  living  was  greatly  reduced,  bread  selli 
llid.  to  3d.  the  J-lb.  loaf,  meat  2d.  to  3d.  iK?r  lb.,  sugar  2 
jKT  IK  ;  while  daiiy  produce  and   vegetables  were   both 
and  cheap.     The  most  acute  stage  of  the  depresston 
in  1845,  when  the  wages  of  tradesmen  varied  from 
4s.  6d.  a  day,  and  work  was  not  readily  obtainM   even 
ratea.     About,  tlte  middle  of  the  ]>eriod  luatters  brigh 
little,  but  the  improvement  was  speedily  followed  by  «' 
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depreeaion  growing  more  and  more  pronounced,  until  the 
if  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  introduced  a  new  era  under  brighter 
f  conditions.     The  wages,  for  each  year  of   the   period,  of  some 

I  of  the  prominent  tnides,  farm  hibourera  and  female  sc^rvanbs,  are 

II  ffven  in  the  following  table.  For  the  most  part  the  rat«8  for 
j  nieclmnica  represent  town  wages,  the  pmctice  in  tlie  country 
I  districts  being  for  the  employer  to  provide  board  and  lodging  and 

pay  wages  in  proportion,  a  tradesman  earning  33a  a  week  in  town, 
iving  probably  about   15s,  a  week  and  board  in  the  country. 

Rate  of  Wages,  1843  to  1851. 


^K      Tndo  or  Cktltiv. 

IMS. 

IM4. 

IU% 

184«. 

1S47. 

1848. 

194a 

185a 

1861. 

L. 

i.  d. 

B    0 
&    0 
6    0 

b  0 

4    0 

per 
ann. 

£ 

IS 

H 

Ifi 

Ifi 

li 
10 
I'i 
10 
10 

».  a. 
4    0 
4    0 
4    0 

4  n 

3    « 

(ler 
uin. 

£ 
15 
i4 

13 
Ifi 
IS 
10 
12 
10 
10 

m.  d. 
4     (» 
4     S 
4     0 
4    U 
3    3 

per 

ann. 

£ 

m 

17 

18 
16 
IS 
12 

in 
Hi 

18 

1.  d. 
s   3 

&    2 
5    2 
5    2 

4    d 

per 

uin. 

£. 

20 

20 

3    0 

3    0 
5    A 
h    0 

per 
ann. 

£. 

23 

23 

-2 

17 
10 
19 
1R 
17 
17 

^1 

B.   d. 

fi    8 

5  S 
0    3 

6  8 
S    S 

per 
ftnn. 
£ 
21 
21 

21 
17 

U 

Id 
10 

•.  d. 
4    0 
4     9 
4     0 
4    0 
4    « 

per 

*nn. 
£ 
IH 
18 

17 
14 

IS 
0 

12 
18 
12 

?i 

4   n 
4   0 
4   fl 

4    B 
4    6 

per 

aim. 
£ 

ItJ 
18 

15 

15 

14 
U 
11 

r. 

m.  d. 

^icsr."" 

0    B 

■Kent        

7    B 

BrfclUaycra 

e  0 

WIteclwritfhU 

0  4 

^Httl  Baud  Mid  LodglnfiT— 

per 

mm. 

£ 

90 

20 

^CooluT 

20 

HoBtftmaMt     

10 

1       ■ — gJrMiiii 

Ifl 

^^^^^^BZuT 

9 

^^^^^^vnii. .'«. 

10 

^HHnooM  aorvuU 

IS 

IS 

[The  discovery  of  gol<l  not  only  put  an  end  to  the  depression  of  ThoWth 

previous  period  but  it  effected  a  revolution  in  the  industrial 

conditions  of  the  Colony.     According  to  contemjwrary  evidence 

jjfche  supply  of  labour  in  many  occupations  speedily  became  ex- 

fwisted,  and  there  were  more  persona  desirous  of  hiring  Ia1>oui*e.rs 

tban  there  were  labourora  to  be  hired.     In  1853  the  market  wan 

bare  of  nmny  artich^H,  othera  were  Bcarce,  and  all  were  ut  high 

,  yricea ;  bread  was  KcUiiig  at  8d.  per  2-lb.  loaf,    flour  at  £27  per 

^■p,  and  other  neci>Hsanes  of  life  in  like  proportion.     Owing  to 

^?Se  violence  of  the  changes  introduced,  trade  and  commerce  were 

in  a  very  uosatififactory  state,  and  all  productive  industries  except 
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csould  be  acquired  almoHt  witUout  exertion.  TJnable  to  eudurt* 
the  hardships  of  »  dlfifger's  lot,  without  trade  or  profession,  and 
cafuihlo  of  only  the  lightwit  manual  labour,  they  luul  nifjstly 
drifted  hack  to  Sydney,  whert*  a  large  nutnl>cr  of  nneniploypd  ha*! 
gathered  together  when  the  rusli  hroko  out.  Joining  the  unem- 
ployed from  the  minea  of  Victoria  and  Now  Soutli  Wales,  they 
naslked  in  thousands  to  the  new  tield,  4,000  leaving  Sydney  alone 
in  the  space  of  a  mouth,  wliile  6,000  went  from  other  parts  of 
Australia.  A  fow  weeks  sutfioed  to  show  that  the  Port  CurtiK 
gold-field  could  not  maintain  so  many,  and  in  October,  1858,  the 
majority  left  for  Sydney,  where  tliey  roamed  the  streets  disap- 
|)ointed  and  unemployed  until  drawn  away  by  the  attractions  of 
other  rushea  In  the  beginning  of  1850  prices  luwl  fallen  con- 
siderably, and  the  rate  of  wa-^en  for  akillod  hilfour  i-«cede4l  to 
10s.  or  lis.  a  day,  remaining  at  tliat  level  until  the  close  of  the 
period. 

Tlio  eight  or  nine  years  during  tike  rage  of  the  gold  fever 
t^xercLaed  a  very  great  economic  effect  on  the  condition  of  the 
working  clofitts ;  for  bid  there  been  no  diacoverj*  of  gold  it  is 
uot  iinprobiible  that,  with  respect  to  both  standard  of  living  and 
remuneration  of  labour,  the  conditions  exiitting  prior  to  1850 
-w^oiild  have  lonfi[  remained  witliout  any  great  change  for  the  better. 
In  those  days  the  standani  of  labour  in  England  was  the  practical 
teat  of  the  coiulition  of  the  wtirking  ola^ses  In  AuBtmtia,  who 
were  thought  well  off  Hiiuftly  because  their  earnings  enabled  tliem 
to  enjoy  comforts  beyond  the  reach  of  their  fellows  in  England 
Since  the  gold  era  this  has  Ijeeu  changed,  and  the  standard  now 

khde  for  themselves  by  Australian  workers  has  no  refereuce  to 
y  other  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Sir  John  Robertson's  Land  Act,  which  Th««iKUipcri< 
came  into  operation  in  1861,  land  was  thrown  open  for  selection 
before  survey.     This  new  principle  hnd  lasting  if  not  immediately 
apparent  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  giving 
them  opportunities  of  employment  uot  previously  open  to  them. 
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In  confiiilermg  the  table  just  given  regartl  must  1>e  paid  toTh«B«vcuth 

period, 
the  fact  thftt  although  there  \vtia  a  marked  decline  in  the  dail^- 

"vrage  received  by  skilled   mechanics,  the  piices  of  commodities 

in  general  use  also  steadily  fell     About  the  year  1872  public 

attention  began  to   be  awake  to   the  necessity   of   pushing   on 

j  with  the  construction  of  railways,  roadH,  and  bridges,   to  open 

up  the  interior  of  the  country*,  and  an  expansive  public  worics 

policy  involving   the   expenditure   of   large    sums   of  borrowed 

f  money   was    accordingly    initiated.     Coincident   with    this,  and 

;  chiefly  on  the  part  of  graziers  desirous  of  protecting  themselves 

;  from  the  incursions  of  free  selectors,  there  arose  a  gi*eat  demand 

Ifor  land,   readily  responded  to   by   the  State,    and  the    public 

|)  lands  were  bought  up  with  such  eagerness  that  in  the  five  years 

I  1872-77   t!ie   revenue  derived   from    this  source  increased  from 

X50O,000  to  nearly  £3,000,000,  and  the  public  exchequer  was 

overflowing.     "Wages  were  high,   employment  steady,  provisions 

cheap,  and  numbers  of  men,  for  the  moat  part  young  and  energetic, 

were  attnicted  to  the  Colony  by  the  alluring  prospects  hold  out  to 

'  them,    the   annual  iuci-ement  to   the   population  being  doubled 

f  within  a  few  years.      To  keep  pace  witli  tlie  demand  for  lalx»ur 

I  the  Government  maintained  a  vigorous  immigration  policy,  and  in 

the  teu  years  wliich  closed  with  ISS.*)  nearly  49,000  persons  were 

assisted   to   tliese  shores   from   the    United    Kingilom,   an<l    wore 

readily  absorbed   in  the  general   population.     In  all  likelihood 

during  thia  period    iudustriul  conditions  would   have   improved 

*  without  any  lavish  expenditure  by  the  Government,  but  what 

was  probable  was  made  certain  by  the  favourable  combination  of 

circumstances  alluded  to,  whose  influence  was  steadily  maintained 

till  the  termination  of  the  period  about  the  end  of  1885.     In  the 

following  table  of  average  wages  for  eaeh  year  of  the  term  the 

quotations  are  classified  as  daily   or   weekly,  according  to  the 

ordinary  modes  of  payment : — 
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PLRCHASING   POWER  OF   WAGES 


Tli«  tMe  of  improvemont  LaJ  rftach«d  its  highost  level  during  The  eighth 
years  18S'J-1885,  ami  began  to  recede  in  188G,  when  einploy- 
it  became  difficult  to  obtain  and  wnges  began  to  fall.  In 
186-7  work  in  some  of  the  southom  district  collieries  was 
idod  by  strikes  and  diB|iutes  for  nearly  twelvemonths;  in  1888 
l-iniiiers  of  the  nort.hern  district  were  on  strike  for  several 
mths  ;  in  1888  and  l8St>  the  completion  of  various  largo  public 
rorks  threw  outofi'iupIoymentsonicl'J.OOOni  en — no  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  unnkilleU  liibour  of  the  country — and  large 
h^  numlx^rs  of  uueui ployed  were  congregated  in  and  around  Sydney ;  in 
|i*  1890  the  niuritinie  and  j^istorftl  indiistries  were  disturbe<I  by  atrikes 
j—  And  disputes  very  hurtful  lo  the  coiumunity  in  general,  and  to  the 
Ks.  working;  classes  in  particular.  In  1892  another  disastrous  striko 
L.  occurred,  causing  the  silver  mines  of  Broken  Hill  to  remain  idle 
^  for  fully  three  months.  It  will  tints  be  apparent  that  a 
L  period  under  vastly  changrnl  conditions  has  been  entered  u{K)n 
L  smoe  1885,  but  no  accurate  eatimate  of  the  ultimate  effect 
^  of  tlieso  changes  can  txs  yet  Iki  attempted.  Ho  far  there  has  been 
p,  no  reduction  in  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  in  most  trades,  but  for 
unskilled  labour  the  ratea  have  experienced  a  decided  decline. 

For  the  periods  under  iVsviow  in   the,  foregoing  pages  money  purciwin^ 

power  of  MUgi 

only  hove  Ijeen  dealt   with,  but  it  is  a  matter   of  much 
jr  importance  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  real  wages — that  is, 
purchasing  power  of  wages  in  comparison  with  their  nominal 
[ue.     The  data  for  making  this  oom|ULriKon  on  the  basts  of  the 
ice  level  of  common  articles  of  consumption  arc  given  in  anotlier 
kprter  under  the  heading  of  "  Coat  of  Living."   8ueh  a  oomparison 
it  nec«B8arily  \m  defective  in  some  respects,  sinew  witjj  chiuijniig 
iditions  come  other  foans  of  1al»our,  and    witli   higher   wages 
iter  consumption,  so  that  in  comparing  present  times  with  days 
ig  past   iher*'  is  danger  of  weighing  what  is  now  important 
inst  what  wat  formerly  of  no  eon»e<iueuco  ;  notwithstanding  this 
lit   gives  a   more  exact  notion  of  the  value  of  wages  at   dilTerent 
periofis  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.     It  also  aSbrds 
only  true  standard  by  which  material  conditions  at  different 
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iitnc^  uau  be   aeeurately  gaugecl, 
compared  the  aTcrage  daily  and  w& 
of  money  wagoa  for  &evci*al   descri 
real  wages  Dn  the  Lasts  of  tbeir  pU3 
level  of  the  principal  articles  of 
since  the  fountUtLon  of  the  Colony. 


Lirra!  at  manty  w«|f«s. 

I'erioJ, 

l^knn 

fm 

M^httDlea. 

and  other 

J*tKWi«ra, 

servi 

Piiortol82l 

53 

40 

^ 

1821  „  193S 

63 

47 

3 

183&,.  1843 

84 

56 

4 

1843  „  1851 

50 

SS 

4 

1851  „  1857 

147 

73 

e 

1861  „  1872 

S» 

75 

7 

1872.,  I38G 

108 

300 

10 

Sbctrisse... 

100 

loa 

m 

From  this  statement  the  years  1£ 
owing  to   the   impossibility  of  ^ti 


IMPROVED  STANDARD   OF  LIVIXG. 


moro  Batisfactorj*.  This  perifxl,  which  was  one  of  untoward 
depression,  gave  filaee  to  the  stirring  times  aocompan^nng  the  tlia- 
oovery  of  gold,  when  money  wages  rose  more  than  200  per  cent., 
nnd  at  one  time  averaged  twice  as  much  aa  the  wages  now- 
current.  Nevertheless  the  industrial  condition  of  the  period 
from  1851  to  1857,  though  so  much  in  advance  of  anything  jire- 
▼lously  experienced  in  the  Colony,  and  even  of  the  period  which 
immediately  succeeded,  was  cei-t«inly  iuferior  to  that  which  has 
prevailed  since  1871.  Tliis  may  appwir  strange  in  view  of  the 
liigh  wages  which  were  paid  during  the  gold  rush  ;  but  the 
advance  then  occurring  wqk  attended  by  a  considoi-able  if  not  a 
commensurate  increase  in  the  price  of  noceBsarics,  while  from 
1871  onwards  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  have 
moved  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  condition  of  uiecbanics 
ffince  the  year  named  has  been  better  than  at  any  period  of  the 
Colony's  history. 

Tlie  improvement  in  the  lot  of  farm  and  station  labourers  and  improxcd 

tiun  ol  (ann 
female  servants  is  still  more  marked.     The  rise  in  wages  of  male  labouret*. 

hands  has,  excepting  the  ])oriod  1843-51,  been  continuous,  while 

the  increnjsG  in  the  pay  of  females  haa  suffered  no  interruption, 

even  during  the  disastrous  years  pix»cediug  the  gctid  discover)'. 

Coincident   with   the  rise   of  nominal   wages  which   this   table 

exhibits,  there  }ia.s  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  standard  of  improvpii 

living  of  the  working  population  nf  the  Colony,  an  advance  even  Uvinff. 

more  rapid  tlian  that  of  wages.     The  clieajwning  of  many  articles 

of  food  ami  dress  which  has  taken  place  of  late  years,  without  a 

corresponding  fall  of  wages,  has  enabled  the  homos  of  the  ))ulk  of 

the  population  to  be  made  more  comfoi-tnble.     The  acquisition  of 

comforts  begets  the  desire  for  further  comforts,  and  it  is  therefore 

unlikely  that  any  fall   in  wages  will  be  afificntcd  to  which  will 

necessitate  tlie  labouring  classes  deerea-ning  the  standanl  of  living 

iliey  now  enjoy ;  on  tho  contrary,  it  is  more  than  probable  the 

stanrlard  will  be  still  further  raised.     Tn  this  connection  it  may 

bo   pointed  out  that  the  evidence  of  the  savings  banks  of  tho 

Colony   cannot   be   taken   as   conclusive    of    the    prosperity   or 
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depreseion  of   the   working  population  ;   for   if    the 
liviug  indulged  in  be  raised  uiun.*  rapidly  than   tho  tni^i 
it.is  obvious  that  the  margin  out  of  which  saving 
Vio  decreased,  although  the  actual  condition  of  the 
materially  advanced. 


MA  y  UFA  CTORIES. 

Under  the  provhiions  of  the  Census  and  ludustriAl 
a  oeneus  of  induBtries   was  taken  during   the  year 
information  ohtaincd   is  in    the   highetit  rt«igre«   in 
altogether  too  voluminous  for  insertion* in   tbe«e 
however,  fonn  the  basis  of  a  special  report  now  l>etDj 
The  itarticulars  set  out  in  the  following  pogen  were 
part  obtiiincMi  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  above 

Although  New  South  WhIm  cannot  be  considered  an 
uanufocturiug    country,  this   source  of    national 
no  means  been  neglect^'d.       During  the  year   I89S 
2,279  mauufuctories  or  works  of  various  descriptions, 
altogether  a  total  of  46,8t*l  hands,  of  whom  43, 17'S  weiv 
3,703  feumlen.    These  works  had  machinery  in.  operation 
a  total  of  26,892  horso-power,  and  valued  at  about 
The  average  value  of  plant  was  £2,002  ;  the  average 
employeii,  11 -8;  and  the  hands  per  factory,  very  nearly^j 
average  number  of  luuida  per  factory  in  the  metropolij 
and  in  the  country  about  KV     Compared  with  the  acala] 
nianufttctories   are   worke^l  \i\  the  older  countries  of 
these  averages  will  ap|>ear  very  small,  hut  should  evoke 
when  the  nature  of  the  works  is  considerwl,  and  tho 
the  populatiou  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Colony. 

There  has,  liowever,   been  fair  progress,  and,  aa  wil 
from  subiiequent  tables,  the  growth  of  the  monufad 
has  been  in  keeping  with  the  general  progress  oU»ervab 
departments  of  industry.    The  numl>or  of  persons 
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their  livelihood  on  the  mauufnc taring  interest  may  be  estimateil 
Ht  about  200,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  population  of  the 
Colony. 

The  number  of  hands  stated  above,  as  well  as  other  particulars 
relating  to  1892  given  in  Bubsequent  puges,  are  to  be  accepted  as 
approximations,  and  may  possibly  be  increased  when  the  returns 
are  finally  closed.  At  tlu*  date  of  going  to  press  there  were  still 
some  prfjpriotors  of  manufactories  who,  in  spite  of  the  stringent 
proviaions  of  the  Census  Act,  had  neglected  to  comply  with  the 
law.  Returns  ^^^ll,  of  course,  be  extractetl  from  these  recal- 
citrants, whicli  raay  somewhat  alter,  but  not  niaterially,  the 
figures  here  given. 

In  the  following  table  tbe  gradual  progress  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  Colony  since  the  year  1878-9  may  be  readily  traced. 
It  will  l>e  noticed  that  in  the  sliort  period  embraced  by  the  table, 
the  number  of  hands  employed   has  advanced   from   24,741    to  irtereoiicd 

number  uf 

46,881,  or  over  89  per  cent  during  fourteen  years.     The  returns  hai»ia. 

for  the  years  previous  to  1892  were  obtained  for  the  most  |iart 

through  the  agency  of  the  police,  in  colleoting  the  information 

under  tbe  Census  Act  a  different  plan  was  adopted.     A  list  of  the 

names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  carrying  on  manufactories  or 

works  having  been  compiled,  a  form  of  return  wa«  left  at  every 

eetablishment,  which  the  managers  or  proprietor  was  refjuired  to 

fill  in,  and  after  making  a  solemn  declaration  as  to  its  correctness, 

return  to  the  office  of  the  Statistician.     The  i)roce8s  of  issuing  and 

collecting  tlie  returns  was  one  of  great  labour,  but  the  information 

obtained  will  prove  to  be  highly  interesting.      It  is  satisfactory  to 

be  ablta  to  record  that  the  results  of  the  present  iiidustnal  census  rmuUaoi 

II  ■    •  IndiMifittl 

abow  the  substantial  accuracy  of  tli<?  i-etums  collected  m  ()ast  Ccd<uj 

years  by  the  agency  of  the  police,  the  principal  diflTerences  between 

the  tabulation  of  the  present  and  former  returns  will  be  found  to 

be  in  classification.     In  former  years  the  handb  employed  in  large 

establishments  in  which  more  than  one  kind  of  work  was  carrie<i 

onj  were  distributed  as  far  as  could  be  to  their  several  industries. 
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It  is  oi»en  to  question,  liowever,  wliether  the  results  thus  ol 
do  not  give  a  more  exact  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  indui 
than  the  plan  now  followed  of  crediting  all  hanclH  to  tlie 
industries,  which  in  also  the  general  practica  in  the  stAl 
departments  of  tlie  other  colonies.  Tliia  question,  however, 
not  aiise  in  connection  with  the  following  talilf,  which  showv] 
number  of  hands  employed  in  works  and  factorieH^  1878-92. 


Year, 

So.  of  HjuidB  aaxAox^d.                   1 

UiJe.                   FmaaU, 

TMsL 

1878-79    

21.512 
22.989 
26.452 
28,819 
31,824 
32,350 
36,390 
3H,255 
40.160 
39.365 
41.299 
40,725 
41,582 
43.178 

3.229 
2.095 
1.807 
2.372 
2,065 
2.384 
2.404 
3,420 
3.367 
3.686 
4.265 
4,264 
4.553 
3.703 

<M,74l 

1879-«0    ^ 

1880-81    

26.6M 
2&SS0 

1881-82 

31.1D( 

IS82-88    

33,889 

1883-84    

S4.73I 

1884-85    

SH.7W 

1885-86    

41.677 

1886-87    

43  537 

1887-88    

43  051 

1888-89    

4&9M 

1889-90    

44.989 

1890-91 

44LI1S 

1892 

4e.88l 

Hamlfl 

emplojed 

ocoulonftU^'. 


The  figures  in  the  foregoing  statement  represent  the  m 
usually  employed,  but  besides  these  there  are  other  ban* 
employment  is  casuaL     Thus,  in   181)2,  the  average  n\ 
persons  finding  employment  was  46,881,  whereas   the 
number  emplo3'cd  was  56,332,  the  excess  comprising  7,289 
and  2,162  fouiales,  in  all    9,451.     The  nmximn  of  the  difft 
industries,  as  might  be  natundly  expected,  fell  at  various 
throughout  the  yetir,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  56,289  werfri 
employed  at  any  specific  time  in  the  various  induatrins  dealt 
under   the   clasHilication   of  manufactories  and  workn,  and 
probable  tlie  greatest  number  employed  at  any  ono  tiina  did 
in  reality  uxcerd  the  u&ual  number  of  jiersons  for  whom 
nieut  was  found  by  more  than  6,000. 
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If  the  hands  be  classified  into  the  broad  divisions  shown  bolow^  ciudAmUonot 

»md  interesting  results  are  disclosed.      About  7  per  cent,  of  tljo 

MIS  eDiploye<l  are  managers,  and  3  per  cent,   clerks.      Tlio 

iber   of    persona   working   outside  tlje   factories  was   3,064. 

included  under  this  heading  are  chiefly  carters  and  others 

d  in  delivery,  and  persona  employed  on  wages  preparing 

to  be  worked  up  in  the  factories.      The  following  are  tlte 

ires  of  each  class : — 


1  ^^^ 

h 

4 

Hi 

If- 

1 

i 

Treating  raw  mateHa],  the  prodac- 
tion  uf  pMtoral  pamiits   

172 

625 
315 
609 
392 
56 
69 

a36 

211 

72 

183 

45 

315 

70 

231 

192 

36 

25 

260 
35 

131 
75 

1,738 

6,220 
.5.160 
r.,5S0 
9.254 
1,419 
942 

3,886 
2,275 
1.171 
1.737 

75 

829 

237 

1.316 

123 

6 

n 

134 

3 

292 
38 

2.030 

Preparing  niateriali  u«ed  u  foud  or 
driok 

7,989 

Clothing  and  textile  iuduatries 

MAnurAL'toro  of  building  materials.- 
AK'tal  and  nmchinLTy  works 

5,772 
7,706 
9,001 

Shipbmhling,  repairing,  Ac 

Furniture  ami  l>e()ding  works     .  ... 
Paper,    printing,  binding,  and  en* 
graving 

1,517 
1,007 

4.616 

Vthiclea,  h&mcss,  aaddlery   

Light  and  beat 

2,524 
1,666 

MiftctrlUneoas    

2,U3:j 

Total  

3.060 

1.415 

39,342 

3.064 

40,881 

Child  lahour  w  very  little  emnloyed  in  the  factories   of   the  Etiipioyw»«t' 

•^  '       -^  children. 

Colony  ;  this  is  what  might  Iw  expected,  Hccing  that  by  the  law 
regulating  primary  education  children  are  required  to  ^.ttend 
school  until  tlicy  reach  their  fourteenth  year.  The  Census  returns 
required  that  the  number  of  persons  under  15  years  of  ago  should 
be  stated,  and  the  total  so  returned  was  818,  viz.,  590  males  and 
S28  females,  but  these  figures  are  only  approximate,  and  it  is  not 
improl>ablu  that  owing  to  the  remarkable  reluctance  of  female 
Apprentices  and  improvers  testate  their  ages,  the  number  is  under 
the  truth. 


r 
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CiiiiiioiiiMtDi  ill        There  lias  lieen  some  tendency  for  the  number  of  haods 

the  MrtmioUUn  i  ».        .  * 

djitriii.  m  the  metropolitan  district  to  increase  faster  thiui  in 

portions  of  the  Colony.     Thus  in  1881  the  hands  rmplo; 
iiK'tropolitrin  district  lire  returned  at    17,b08,  while   in 
numbered  '25,917»  showing  nn  iucreaso  of  8^109;    in 
piirts  of  the  Colony   the  number  in    1681-2    was    IS, 3 
181)2,  20,y'21,  showing  an  increase  of    7,538   in    10  y 
facilities  for  the  establishment  of  large  industries   in 
Sydney  are  considerable — a  commantling  |>o8ition  an  n*| 
munication  with  the  out»ido  world,  propinquity  to  the 
easy  conimunicatix>u  with  the  chief  seats  of  raw  prcxiuct 
Colony,  density  of  the  ^>opulation,  and  abundant  wat«*r 
tlieso  have  tended  to  centre  in  the  metropolitan  distrt 
chief  indubtries.     In  the  extrs-metropulitau  diaLricts  Uie 
works  are  smelting  works,  saw-mill»,  sugar  works,  mnU 
or  industries  of  u  domestic  character,  intended  to  lue^t 
day  demand,  or  for  the  treatment  of  perishable  goods. 

iiiiini><i.iii|io>ra      The  followinir  table  shows  the  number  of  hiiuds  emplM 

ill  iiM  tniptilii*  ^      *^^B 

fcttd  t«uiitr>.       metropolitan  district   as   compared  with    the    remaii 
Colony  for  the  past  eleven  years  ended  with  1892  : — 


T«r. 


Bandi  ont^kQred. 


XetmnBlu 
Pirtrict. 


1881-2 
1882>-3 
1883-4 
1884-5 
1S8A-6 
1880-7 


17,808 
18.8M 
]9,Co3 
22.028 
23.282 
24.000 


OCbw 
DIatriota. 


Year. 


HmtOm 


UMmpoUln  I 

M«trto(. 


13,383 
16.030 
15.081 
l7.7dC 
18,305 
18,027 


1887-8 

1888-9 

1880-90 

1890-91 

1892 


24, 1«* 

o  •-,  -  .  - 

24, ■.'■.*'.' 
28.U08 
20,017 


l^ln^l^»  iirotfiect       ^B  regards  the  future,  a  vast  field   is  open   for  tiio 
ment  of  inanufHcturea  in   New  South  Wales.     Producii 
does,  Lite  raw  material  of  various  kinda  neceosary  for  m 
the  primary  wants  of  civilization,  it  is  evident  thai 
must  ere  long  find  a  way  into  some  parts  of  Uiis  field.     ' 


TREATMENT  Or   RAW  MATERIALS. 
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great  cause  vhicb  has  hitliei*to  operated  to  prevent  the  larger 
developmunt  o£  tnaxkufuctiires  lh  the  imptissibiUty  nf  drawing,  from 
a  population  so  small  and  ho  widely  soattereil,  a  fair  profit  on  the 
capital  required  to  carry  theai  on.  Hitherto  abundant  euiploy- 
uient  has  been  found  for  labour  and  capital  in  the  primary 
productive  industries,  and,  the^  industries  continuing  to  be  pro- 
fitable and  population  to  increase,  whenever  the  prospect  of  protit 
presents  itself^  manufactures,  adapted  to  the  conditions  aa  well  aA 
to  the  wants  of  the  country,  will  naturally  establish  themselres, 
uffordinx  other  profitable  investments  for  capital,  and  avenues  for 
tile  employment  uf  labour. 

Ah  regards  the  preparation  of  raw  materials,  the  products  of  I'rcfMtraUfvtt  of 
pastoral  pursuits,  the  amount  of  employment  offering  has  been  not 
a  little  afiectcd  by  the  KeuHoms,  so  that,  as  will  lie  seen  below, 
under  the  heads  of  boiling-down,  fellmongering,  tanning,  wool- 
waahing,  and  allied  pursuits,  the  number  of  hands  employed  has 
only  varied  from  2,12'J  in  1881-2  to  2,030  in  1892,  whUe  that  of 
tlie  works  has  fallen  fi-oui  298  to  144  : — 


DncvlpUbn  n( 
MMMlNMrr  or  Works. 


Arcnff*  Niiiabcr  of  IlAitUa 
tmplayAcL 


Onluif-uowu 
Bon*  Vuurt  .. 
fJliM     . 
IMIarnKdiomj 


Wool-wAstdny 


Total   ]M 


in 


It 


POWflf 

of 

Plant 

or 

llMhlnery. 


Approxi- 

nuiiu 

Valuo  of 

PUnt 

or 

Machinery. 


175 

IS 

7 

80 

7i9 

TSS 


26    l.na      7S    S,OBO 


2U 

11 

46 
Ml 


H.-pDwiir. 
ST 

00 

20 

IS 
tM 
7M 


MIS 


£ 

1,770 
1»> 

2.077 
2T.1W 
.S2,0t« 


W.llS 


Boiling-down  and  wool-washing  works  confined  to  station  use 
have  not  been  included  in  the  above  table.  The  number  of  hands 
given  is  the  average  at  work  throughout  the  year,  but  at  certain 


many  more  persons  are  at  work,  especially 
washing.  As  would  naturally  be  nnticl|>ate<(,  women  do 
much  employment  in  the  indastries  comprised  in  the 
category,  the  total  employed  being  only  eleven.  The  ni 
children  employed  is  also  small — the  tabic  shows  only  twen^ 
The  estahlishmentfl  connected  with  the  preparation  of  £o^ 
drink  form  one  of  the  largest  elates  of  works  in  Ne^ 
Wales.  Many  places  wliich  would  come  under  this  heaffl 
from  which  returns  were  received  have  been  excluded 
table  given  below,  as  owing  to  the  difBcuIty  of  procurii 
plete  list  of  all  the  very  small  places  at  which  food  prodi 
preiMiretl  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  adhere  to 
distinction  and  leave  out  of  the  tabulation  all  places 
than  5  hands  are  employed : — 


DtMrtptton  ot  Muiutoctoo' 
or  Work. 


AanUdWaten.. 

Bioon  , 

Bak«rl« 

BrcwnicB 

Butter 

OhcMC , 

CofKlluienti    ..., 
Confoctionvry    . , 

Cnrnllinir 

Flour  HllU 

fVocilnR , 

Fruit  rnaonrlnit 

lew  WoHw  

Juu ..., 

Mmt  PrcMniiiff 

Splcv 

Stigar  , 

VlMgw ....' 

Y.     ■ 


In  auch  establishments  aa  aerateid  water  factories,  brewerieUf 
butter  and  choese  factories,  fiour  and  sugar  niilb,  and  jam 
factories,  there  is  a  large  fluctuntion  in  the  amount  of  labour 
employe<l,  in  some  seasons  many  more  people  being  engaged  than 
in  others.  Taking  the  whole  of  the  above  works,  probably  for 
a  ]>ortion  of  the  year,  about  1,500  uioi-e  lianUs  are  employed  than 
are  given  in  the  table. 

The  brewing  industry  has  been  stationary  since  188G,  when  an  Breweries. 
excise  of  3d.  [ter  gallon  was  imposed  on  the  loail  manufacture. 
It  is  open  to  question,  however,  whether  the  falling-off  in  pro- 
ductioiL  is  due  to  this  cause,  as  there  is  evidence  that  the  dopres- 
non  which  marked  the  trade  of  the  different  colonies  during  the 
year  immMliately  preceding  186C,  brought  about  a  lessened 
demand  for  all  forms  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  invoice  value  of 
ale  and  beer  imported,  and  on  which  duty  was  paid  during  1891,  Bcorimj 
■was  £390,410,  not  a  very  largo  amount  considering  tliat  £296,214 
of  it  was  for  beer  in  bottle,  which  the  colonial  breweries  have,  so 
far,  not  attempted  to  produce  on  any  extensive  scale.  The 
following  table  illustrate*!  the  position  of  the  brewing  and  bottling 
industry  and  its  progress  during  the  last  eleven  years  : — 


Tcftr. 

BlLDdS 

Eiiiplo>'ed. 

Quantity  manurrvctond— 
Ale.  Boer,  Ac. 

1B81-2 

637 
699 
747 
788 
805 
987 
804 
830 
826 
793 
749 

GaUotia. 

1882-3 
1 883-4 

1 884-5 

1885-6 

1886-7 

1887-8 

1888-9 

1889.90 

1890-1 

189*2 

•ll.OfKVOOO 
•10.0(X).(KX) 
9.7"20,f>l»O 
9.300,200 
!l,.11o.L>00 
0.619,600 
10,094.000 

Only  tpproxiaialaly  uewrUlnfld. 


The  growth  of  sugar-cane,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  there-  suiar-irnniS? 
from,  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Colony,  is  now  becoming  an 
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important  iiiiluRtry,  the  output  having  increaaecl  from 
cwt.  of  sugar  anU  354,402  gallons  of  xnolassea  in  18^1, 
cwt.  of  Bugur  and  883,840  gallons  of  molasses  in  ll 
1887  there  han  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
of  land  undor  this  crop,  and,  in  the  year  jnst  doAcHi, 
about  22,26^  acres  plante^l  with  cune,  of  >^liicL  (^,(523 
productive.  Li  1877-8  the  number  of  niilU  was  60,  of 
us<**.I  Btcam-power,  whilst  26  were  worked  liy  cnttk*, 
number  of  workmen  employed  was  1,065.  These  ini 
the  year  1885-6,  to  83  steam-mills  and  19  worked  by  cati 
the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  quantity  of  si 
J5Jtr?n^  (^if**^  molasses  turned  out,  correspondingly  incn»fl»ud  ;  but  siiioe 
""   "**■  fall  in  the  value  of  sugar  has  caused  many  of  the  smaller 

ments  to  be  closed,  and  the  cano  grown  has  been  to  an  ti 
extent  sold  to  the  largo  factories,  which  pay  to  the  j^owci 
but  slightly  below  that  given  prior  to  ISSr*.     Almo&t  evi 
the  tendency  to  concentrate  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
central  establishments   is    increasing  ;   in  the   West    Ini 
clsowhei'e  small  mills  are  rapidly  tUsappearing  to  make 
larger  establishments,  where  business  is  strictly  coutinc 
industrial  process  of  sugar  making,  the  planters  attendi 
to  the  cuIti\-ation  of  the  cane.     Tlie  following  shows  the  ji 
of  tlie  sugar  industry  for  tlie  last  eleven  years  : — 


fitiyar 

HOU. 

Honw-powar. 

<2uiinUtytir 
Hugu-  Mmto- 

•^sssr 

i«ar. 

Mum- 
Iteclanid. 

Worked 

bySteua. 

Worked 
by  QUtlo. 

ateun. 

Cittlo. 

lActurtd. 

cwt. 

galloiiK. 

1881-2 

59 

17 

1,432 

63 

159.043 

3r.4,4iK 

1SS2-3 

70 

16 

978 

49 

270.000 

5f)0.<IU0 

18.S3-4 

79 

U 

2,651 

44 

280.000 

5sii,non 

188-^5 

m 

12 

2.855 

fiO 

230,000 

450.000 

1885-0 

S3 

19 

2.598 

33 

360.280 

633*000 

1886-7 

67 

7 

2.531 

21 

275,000 

607.000 

1887-8 

57 

7 

2,210 

26 

450,000 

880^000 

188S-9 

A6 

1,905 

... 

226,580 

241.008 

lH.SO-90 

,^ 

2 

3,034 

10 

380.330 

4t)4  iir. 

1890-1 

31 

2 

« 

• 

5:)0,ii6a 

1."' 

1892 

23 

4,123 

... 

370,000 

•  Xot  uewUloeii 


THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRT. 


In  addition  to  the  1,840  hands  usually  employml,  t)if>re  were 
13  others  employed  at  busy  periodn,  comprising  altogpther  2|5i)3. 
''It  is  very  possible  that  casual  hainU  Jiave  been  included  in  sonni 
of  tho  years  shown  in  the  forc-^oint;  statements. 

There  was  only  one  estAblishnient  in  the  Colony  for  refining  sngaf 
raw  sugar  in  \^92.  Tim  quantity  of  sugar  nielti-*!  in  the  year 
WBB  67G,OO0  cv-t.,  of  which  171,100  cwt.  was  inifiortftl,  chiefly 
irom  Queensland.  The  remaining  5U4,000  cwt.  was  raw  sugar 
produced  in  the  Colony.  The  totul  quantity  tuaile  nt  the  uiilla  was 
retume<i  at  370.000  cwt.  Tiie  retum-s  Utr  tho  last  wleven  years  re- 
lating to  the  sugar  refineries  are  given  in  the  subjoined  toblo  : — 


V«f. 

Sngftr  Reflneriai. 

Number  of  liAnds 

QuaMIl;  of  Hotfkt 
niAltv>l 

cwt. 

1881-2 

2 

22-2 

514.400 

m??2  3 

2 

235 

470.000 

i8s:<-4 

2 

214 

4flM.000 

1S84  5 

2 

172 

370,000 

1885-G 

2 

224 

3,S4,000 

\mM 

o 

214 

510.001) 

18!iT-8 

2(V) 

5.17.O0O 

ISS.'+^O 

210 

3:^,  UD 

im)  w 

230 

«IH),000 

181H)-] 

:)00 

600.000 

189-2 

372 

676,000 

The  numbers  icfiven  ahnvr  of  hands  employed  are  only  those  in 
tnstant  euiploymcnt  ;  in  addition  thoro  are  many  men  onipIoy<-d 
for  longer  or  shorter  perimls  discharging  shijis,  storing  «ugnr,  and 
other  work  incidental  to  the  trade. 

In  New  South  Wales,  almost  from  the  introduction  of  the  Qf,)^„||ggM« 
tr-growing  industry,  the  manufacture  of  sugar  has  lieon  largely  *^^'*"i*"> 
Tn  tho  hands  of  tht*  Colonial  Sugar  Refining  Company,  whosw  mills 
on  the  Clarence,  Kichmond,  antl  the  Twee<l  h»ve  bwn  rrfHrri'd 
to  in  another  part  of  this  work.  This  company  also  owns  the 
only  sugar  refinery  in  New  South  Wales,  where  tho  prodace  of 
their  mills  in  this  Colony  is  rt?finud,  together  witli  a  |>ortion  of  the 
output  of  their  factories  in  Fiji  and  Queensland.  The  other 
eatahlishments,  locally  known  as  refineries,  whether  worked  by 
atcam  or  cattle,  are  mostly  small  factories  in  which  bugtir  of  an 


~^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Li 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1 

1 
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inferior  quality  is  turned  out,  some  of  which  is  coiisunieS 

1 

the  balance  in  used   in   general  coiiaumption  after  untlM 

1 

further  process  of  refining.                                                         U 

lOItafrtrLTind         Tho  aiiiount  of   mill-power  for   grin<^irg    and    dressH 
fpaitt,               is  ample  for   treating   the  flour  consumetl   in   the   Col^ 

the  Colony  does  not  prodnco  Bufficiont  grain  for  its  owi 

ments,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  there  will   be   on 

iucrease  in  the  number  of  flour-mills,  as  those  existing  ai 

At  work  only  part  of  their  time.    Wind  and  horse-power,  n 

to  the  dressing  of  grain,  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  tboD 

water-mills  still  exist,  there  are   not  so  many  as  formi 

Hour  inadc  Ui 
the  CoIc'»>. 

their  number  is  decreasing.     The  figures  in  the   foUowf 

approximate  closely  to  the  actual  amount  of  wheat  treati 

J 

local  mills  : — 

Yow, 

Ncv  South  WiUua 

Iiupnrli.>(l  Wheal 

Totel  Wh«at              T<3«| 

1 

Wheat  inated. 

tnatod. 

mated.                      ^m 

Dlish<rl«. 

Busheb. 

BushoU 

M 

1 

I8SI 

a.40(».934 

I08.0»6 

3,509.030 

m 

18S2 

3J36.401 

020.841 

3,766.302 

m 

1 

1883 

3,733,171 

175,138 

3,906,309 

m 

1 

1884 

3,983,246 

418,434 

4,401.680 

m 

1 

1885 

3,927,273 

497.776 

4.42.'5.048 

m 

1  i 

1886 

2,402,057 

984,773 

3,3!Mi.K20 

•i7. 

; 

1887 

4.460.029 

233.535 

4.«W,I(M 

§li 

)■■ 

1838 

3.975,a% 

1,509,646 

.'i.4H4,(J76 

^m 

1880 

1.442,000 

2,005.130 

4,135.128 

m 

1890 

fl.049,0U0 

133.258 

6,182,258 

m 

Rour-mlUf. 

1891 

3.120,340 

678,005 

3,606,345 

1 

Tho  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  flour-mills  in  ol 

/ 

in  the  Colony  for  the  last  eleven  years :—                              ■ 

Year. 

Flosr-mUb. 

Year. 

Flou^&Ull 

No. 

Hone-      Handfl 

No. 

Hornh 

poirar.    Employed. 

power. 

18S1-2 

157 

2.963 

696 

1887-8 

127 

2.84W 

1882-3 

163 

3.091 

703 

1R88-9 

UO 

2,9A4 

18S3-4 

154 

2,847 

685 

188^90 

103 

2,713 

1884-^ 

101 

3,270 

662 

1800-1 

102 

S,363 

1885-6 

lji9 

3,185 

662 

1S92 

71 

1.625 

1 

1886-7 

133 

2J35 

571 

CLOTHING   AXD   TEXTILE   PABBICS. 


In  addition  to  these  there  were  in  1881  one  windmill  of  ten 
horse  power,  and  one  horse-mill  of  two-horse  power  ;  in  1882  one 
windmill  of  ten-horae  power,  and  two  horse-mills  of  fourteen -horse 
power ;  and  in  1887  one  horse-mill  of  twolve-ho»"se  power,  the 
hands  employed  in  all  of  which  are  included  in  the  table. 

The  third  class  of  industries  is  connected  with  the  manufacture  Taxtiic  fabric*. 
of  clothing   and    textile   fabrica     The   different   deacriptiona  of 
works  ai-e  given  below  : — 


Detcrfptlon  of  Mann- 

fictoclai  or  Woriu. 


BooU  u>d  thoM  . 

Clothlny 

Furriers 

Okjm  wid  hata    .,, 
Olbkin  olothinc  . 

Umbrvllw  

Wootlon  iitlMi    ... 
SbirtmaklriK,  Ac. 


1V>tat 


Aveng*  nuiutier  oC  Hand*  employiM). 


U,\T. 


I 


07 
106 
1 
B 
S 
1 
6 
0 


191 


S7» 


M  i» 


M.  F,     H. 


3S 


10,  fl» 


S,D2S      Hi 

ysfl  i.aofi 
t 

IS! 

1 

lis      M 

8       87 


I 
44  8.10S  1.9S& 


5(2 


IL 


&S 


1S4 


184 


3.230 
1.14S 
10 
15 
18 
S 
196 
11 


S.bAS 


479 

l,fiM 

t 

II 

ae 

3 

S7 
90 


3,Kn 


In  addition  to  the  hands  shown  in  the  foregoing  list,  there  were  DrcMnukan. 
157  mules  and  1,582  females  employed  in  dressmaking  in  factories; 
liut  as  these  hands  were  not  included  in  the  statistics  of  former 
years,  they  iiave  been  omitteil  from  the  present  statement. 
According  to  the  retams,  the  number  of  dressmaking  establish- 
ments large  enougli  to  be  termed  factories,  should  a  Factories  Act 
Ite  passed,  was  73. 

Power  is  not  employed  to  any  extent  in  the  industries  include*!  JiJi'^°-""°"*  ** 
in  tlie  forttgoing  class,  except  in  the  cose  of  boot  factories  and 
3l 
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woollen  mills.     In  boot  factories  there  is  employed 
hi  j£34,650,  ami  muchinery  ordinAzdly  driven  hy  214 
in  clothing  factones  the  value  of  plant  is  X  4,593, 
mills   the   ]>liuit    is   valued    at   £11,400,    the 
120  horse-power. 

As  a  wool-growing  country   New  South   Wa]«0  m 
specially    adapted    for   the   manufacture   of    woolUna 
occonliugly  that  industry  was  one  of  the  ciariieet 
Ute  Colony.     The  endeavour  to  promote  the  local   m 
woollen  goods  lias  so  far  met  with  littlr  success.      A 
factones  hare  struggled  along  for  some  time,  but 
hoailway,  the  largejrt  estahlishnientB  tinding  it  nc«<]fal 
their  buaiueas  tlie  making  of  slop  clothing,  and  by  thia 
enabled  to  carry  on  at  a  profit     The  machinery   in 
mills  is  of  the  best  kind,  and  altogether  the  industr 
pointing. 

The   following  table  shows  the    number    of    wooll 
0|)eration,  the  number   of  employ^  and   tlie  quAniiU 

manufactured  : — 


Tmr. 


Number  of 
Woollon- 


{Until  bnplqyvd. 


Mule. 


Fmmlc, 


Tout 


5 

178 

157 

385 

8 

266 

no 

385 

0 

S60 

lis 

372 

7 

176 

137 

31S 

6 

134 

189 

3SS 

8 

lOi 

78 

182 

5 

101 

71 

172 

5 

117 

W 

177 

& 

110 

es 

172 

i 

94 

61 

155 

5 

185 

57 

1«S 

Nnmher  off 
Woollen 


From  these  figures  it  -will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  woollen- 
aillfi  in  operation  has  <1eGreafie(l,  and  that  the  five  now  at  work  docraiueii. 
roWde  omjiloyment  for  li*2  persona  only.  During  the  years 
rom  1681-2  to  1885-6  more  than  twice  this  number  of  hands  were 
mployed.  The  quantity  of  cloth  manufactured  is,  however,  but 
tile  short  of  the  produce  of  9  mills  and  372  hands,  in  1883. 


Tho  employment  alTorded  in  the  manufacture  of  bootB  has  hardly 
ept  pace  witli  tho  growth  of  population,  as  will  be  perceived 
x»m  the  table  below.  The  improved  efficiency  of  the  machinery 
33ployed  i£,  however,  apparent  in  tlio  increased  output : — 


Doob  Fictori«s. 


^^-                   FftctoriM. 

Buidi  EmpkiyeA. 

lUln. 

FoDolea. 

Tout 

71 

1,849 

377 

62 

1,096 

341 

61 

1,748 

377 

68 

1.871 

41W 

65 

1,672 

433 

68 

1.856 

416 

60 

1.837 

436 

57 

1.618 

427 

59 

1,956 

465 

60 

2.262 

544 

67 

2,239 

470 

2,226 
2.036 
2.125 
2,281> 
2,105 
2.272 
2.273 
2.045 
2,420 
2,806 
2,718 


)m  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  slight  Uftn'UiD 

locioiica. 
in  the  numl*er  of  hands,  from  2,226  in  1881-2  to  2,718  in 

!,  while  the  number  of  establishments  has  decreased  from  71 

C7.     This   would  indicate  a  tendency  for  Urge  factories  to 
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8iii>erse<le  small  works,  and  drive  the  latter  out  of  o« 

this  particular  branch  of  manufacture.     The  averag 

hands  employed  in  each  factory  has  risen  from  31 '3 

37'5  In  1892,  and  the  number  of  pairs  o£  boota  uiauu 

2,500,000. 

UaUlUMl 
tiukclUnery 
vorln. 

The  number  of  metal  and  machinery  works  in  opei 
1892,  the  average  number  of  hands  employed,  and  m 

plant  used,  were  as  follows  : — 

1 

Dcscriptlrai  o( 
Uuiafictory  or  Work. 

AvenHi^e  nuiitbcr  of  Hamlit  «mplo3r«d.   H 

X 

J 

1 

i 

31 

TtateL 

AirriCTiltar&l  implemenu  .. 
Bbckstultha 

u 
44 

4 

A 

! 

47 
4« 
41 

a 

1 
t 
1 

IS 

ss 

H 

14 
M 
6 
9 
fl 
S 

w 

M 

46 

8 

1 

S 
I 

10 
84 
15 
0 

W 
S4 
SS 

i 

1 

11 

t 

4 
8 
8 

fk 
10 
90 

14 

a 

10» 

67 
»7 
S4 

ft 

5.577 

400 

573 

1ft 

4 

10 

It 

X,40S 

70 

2» 

1 

a 

lit 
1 

M 
41 

• 

TTO 

'? 

IS 

14 

]Wtiler-tiiAk[ng 

HrmMwork*    .— 

<^tCry !!;!;!!!"'' 

EliiiHni-*erlnfr 

<lalvitnl»efliron  works 

Iron  wArifi.  fouDdriu   

Ornfttiient&l  mctftl 

l^cail  workii    ,.., 

Railway  n>rinr    

«HHi •■  uy  api  iiin       

Rulway  c&rntg*.....*.... 

SmelUnc 

Tf  nntiluu , 

Wire  worki  ..  ....* • 

ToUI 

401 

IM  1  190 

l»,114 

ixs  1   ojn    M 

^        In  addition  to  the  handM  shown  in  the  foregoing 

were  961  hands  employe<l  in  quartz-crushing  works. 

hands  were  not  included  in  the  Htatistics  of  formvi 

have  been  omitted  from  tlie  present  statement.     Th< 

quartz-crushing  works  was  returned  iia  20,  the  value  i 

and   plant  as  £326,788,  and  the  horse-power  devel 

machinery  was  stated  to  be  5,159. 

_         i 

PBOSPEGXS  OP  THE   lEON   TEADE. 


The  classiiicatiou  of  works  connected  with  machinery,  en- 
gineering, and  fouiidries  presents  many  difficulties,  lis  the  trades 
are  in  many  cases  carried  on  side  by  side  in  the  same  establish- 
ment, and  what  one  year  is  designated  by  a  proprietor  an 
"  engineering  establishment,"  may,  in  the  following  year,  bo 
returned  as  a  *'  foundry,"  according  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  in  the  year.  The  various  descriptions  of  ironworks  have 
been  separately  shown  above,  bo  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to 
chkssify  them,  but  the  figures  referring  to  kindred  industries 
lonld  be  read  together. 

The  iron  trade  siiuuld^  in  time,  form  one  of  the  great  staple  Pmspecta or  u« 
[ustrics  of  tlie  Colony,  Every  natural  advantage  possessed  by 
he  great  iron  and  machinery  producing  countries  of  the  world- 
such  as  England  and  Belgium — is  also  present  here.  Not  only 
are  iron  and  coal  deposited  in  abundance,  and  in  positions  easily 
accessible  and  readily  worked,  but,  as  |}ointod  out  on  page  93, 
the  local  iron  ore  is  exceedingly  rich.  Scarcely  any  progress, 
liowever,  has  been  mode  in  iron  smelting,  and  nearly  the  whole 
stock  of  pig  and  wrought  ii*on  required  for  the  local  manufactories 
is  impoi*ted.  Tlie  otiier  descriptions  of  metal  works,  lioth  for 
smelting  and  manufacturing,  arc  in  a  more  forward  state. 

Works  for  the  treatment  of  metals  in  1881  numbered  218,  in  UotAiworkt. 
vhlch  were  engaged  4,525  persons,  while  in  1802  the  number  of 
works  had  increased  to254,and  the  hands  employed  to  9,834, agricul- 
tural implement  factories  not  being  included  in  either  year.      Tho 
J^    increasexl  number  of  hands  employed  in  smelting  works  mHII  be 
^^notioed.    In  1881  there  were  1,517  hands  employed  in  Hestablish- 
l^flentfi,  the  works  now  number  23,  and  tho  hands  employed,  2,354. 
"There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  hands  employed  making  or 
repairing  railway   motors,    carriages,   and   other  appliances,  the 
employes    in  1881   numbering  100,  and  in  1802,    2,108.       The 
bulk  of  these  were  employed  in  the  workshops  connected  with  the 
State  railways. 
r^        Industries  directly  or  indirectly  connected  witli  the  supply  or  Buiioiiw 
^^preparation  of  building  materials  afiord  employment  to  a  large 
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niiinber  of  persona,  chiefly  in    saw-milla.     The    foUoifl 

ahowa  the  luuiia  employed  daring  1892  :~                           ■ 

Dwertptlon  ot  Hanataeinj 

or  Work. 

a 

1 

6 

1   1^ 

i 

A^g^tuid  Pftvonent 

0 

96 

14 
60 

a 
s 
4 

10 

3 

11  :    5 

i 

14 

1 

9 
10 

03 

Ml  4 

IM 

18S 
U 

«n 

lie 

S.907 

■JH 

7 

ICtt 

]£ 

14 

t 

1,103 
10 

i.aas 

sao 

Ttt 

1« 

142 

4>7A 

4S 

1 

OunenkAiui 

Unwi 

14 

B5 

26 

1 

a 

11 
S4l 

3 

M 
12 

Var)<lf>  Wnrka.  A.*        _ 

Modelling  ■ 

tewiDilta 

9Uiob-cnai 

odPiitt«nu    .... 

•Tg 

Total  

Elfi 

609 

■ai 

St 

fi.4W 

1,318  j   7,70« 

1 

Saw  mm*. 

The  number  of  persona  employed  in  the  variona  timbedl 

^M 

in  BAW-raills,  Ac,   hoft  also  increased  at  a  (?oocl  ratio  dU 

^M 

last  ten  years.     The  efltablishmeats  in  18S1-2  numberedl 

H 

ploying  a  total  number  of  2,3.S2  (lersons,  while  in  1892  tfl 

^M 

299   mills,  and  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  4,H 

^M 

power  of    plant   was   5,019   horae-]>ower,   and    its    vajH 

^M 

£242,323 ;     the    quantity    of    timber    sawn    waa    estJ 

^M 

220,696,000   feet   1-inch   thick.     The  number  of   saw-] 

Lifht  And 

handfl  employed  during  the  years  shown  were : —               ■ 

v«**      i       Number 

Hftnda 

Yew. 

Xumb*r 
of  Saw-mfUiL 

3 

1881-2 
18S2-3 

1883-4 

isai-s 

18S5-« 

1880-7 

280 
334 
370 
376 
415 
323 

2,382 

3.01s 
3.318 
3,477 
3,788 
3,284 

1887-8 

]88$~9 

1889-90 

1880-1 

1892 

322 
317 
325 
34S 
289 

4 

ii 

Tlie  hands  employed  in  establisliraents  connected  with  \^ 
heating  show  some  increase  during  every  year.     Thus  tla|j 

past  five  years  tliere 
Tor. 
1886-" 
1887-i 
1888-1 
1890-) 

1ft09 

were  employed  : — 
f    ..,. 

ITukda.              1 
910             ■ 

%  

..     1.189             ■ 

•vM«B«««>itm 

..     1.310            1 

jl  

1,412             ■ 

..     LaM     .^^M 

i 

J 

1 

with   printinfi:   and    bookbincliM    are  PrintinK  and 

'  °  '^  book-blDdinv. 

■haps  more  keenly  affected  by  general  pro»perity  or  depres- 
y  aion  than  any  other  industries.  The  effect  of  stagnation  in  trade 
!»'  mattepB  will  be  seen  from  the  figurcB  relating  to  employment  in 
w   tlie  printing  and  allied  works  during  the  last  few  years  prior  to 

A^^^  Ytmr,  ^ndii  emplojrixl. 

^B  1887-8   3,647 

^B  1888-9  4,154 

^B  188d-gO 4,498 

^M  189ft-l    4.024 

Wm  1892       4,616 

The  following  shows  the  subdivision  of  the  hands  for  the  year 

1892  :— 


i 

a- 

PI&Dt. 

■  DMCri|iCloo  of  Maoufactoo' 
or  Work. 

i 

1 

B 
ft 

s 

1 

8"^ 

1 

1 

Value. 

f^ 

MS 

•oo 

» 

3 
T 

1 

SSI    lU 

a.4M 

PO 
0 

88 

n 

7 
00 

U4 

.... 

4,i4l 

101 

9 

OS 

U 
OS 

4 
6 

i 

14 

'ioo 

sa4,4Sfi 

3.9U 

700 

S,WO 

H,9t0 

IMr-box  ftnd  Im« 

I 
'i 

1 

s 

7 

mro  iMnotypuv 

llhoenDhfiw 

SKffiuf :    ;  « : 

1      i 
1      1 

0.000 

ao,ooo 

jlrwiif  :::: 

ToUI 

ISO 

8.747  1      134 

4,«ia 

880 

428,410 

904 
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saddlery. 


Eiuploynient  in  Ui«  trade  connecteil  with  vehicles  tind  i 
is  ohklly  fouud  in  eHectiDg  current  r^pair^  The  number 
eBtabUslujieiiU  of  either  claas  shown  below  are  few,  TIm 
itig  Hgurea  refer  to  1892  : — 


DeacxilTlii^n  of  ManutKCt<jry 
or  >Vork. 


Af  dn^  number  o<  Huiila  exnplciyed.    ^'*^ 


^ 


(.''wifhuB  and  Wa}f^C[iSi 
TPtol  


m  I     41 


190  <   311 

.1 


S6 


1M& 

417 


«,33& 


4«3 


c;&a« 


5hi)j'bmlillng'. 


Worka   connectetl    with    the    liuilding    or    refitting   i 
employeil  1,517  hands  during  the  year  1892,  by  far  th« 
portion  of  tliese  were  engaged  in  or  about   the  j>ort  of 
Niarly  flll  tbf  docks,  too,  arc  in  Sydney,   where    is  situt 
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90s 


TrtdMu 


^The  furniture  aud  allied  trades  now  employ  fewer  hands  than  Fornitora 
or  six  years  ago^  the  numbers  being  : — 

IIuidB  fstnplo^'ed. 

1886-7   1.253 

1887-8    1,236 

1888-9   1,451 

1889-90 1.348 

1890-91 1,192 

1892        1,067 

'The  decline  in  the  number  of   hands  being  persistent  since 

18.     Included  with  the  955   hands  engaged  making  furniture 

246  Chinese.     Formerly  their  number  was  much  larger,  but 

Cliinese    Restriction    Act    hus    effectually    prt'veuted    the 

liting  of  handb  for  the  shops  eniploying  Chinese,  and  has 

)lcd  the  pei-sons  now  in  the  trade  to  demand  and  obtain  higher 

With  furniture  are  included  bedding  works,  as  it  was  Bedding  Work*^ 
md  imj>ossible  to  separate  the  industries. 


1 

ifkotory 

Aranije  anmbtr  ol  Hand* 
employed. 

Machinery  aiid 
riuiL 

Hvetcnpticjn  uf  Miuiv 

1 1 

1 

i 

i 

0 
II 

^       Vfclue. 

1 

3 
1 

1 
63 
1 
3 
6 

2 

1 
1 
74 
2 
3 
6 

1 

"22 

1 

1 

1 

vt\ 

11 

24 

8 

5 

958 

12 

27 

33 

h,-p.  £ 
6          250 

B&Bair  

1 

6 

4           400 

... 

13 

4 

a')8 

10 

22        1,300 

Fumiture   , 

1 1 1       12.084 

MaU      - 

3           342 

Picture  Framing 
Wood  Turning  Aud 

?3 

3           350 

Carving 

25 

... 

38        2.810 

■           Total     .  . 

77 

89 

25 

16 

926 

11 

1067 

187      17.536 

w          

ioduatriva. 


Besides  the  industries  already  dealt  with  there  are  numerous  Mincriianwrat 
others  not  readily  falling  under  any  of  the  categories  into  which 
the  manufactories  have  been  grouped.  These  have  been  placed 
together  in  the  following  table,  though  there  is  little  relation 
between  any  two  there  iucludetl  None  of  the  industries,  tobacco 
.manufacturing  perhaps  excepted,  £nd  employment  for  any  large 


SoApftnd 
cftndlw. 


Tallow  lioing  one  of  tlie  staple  products  of  the 
nmnufacturo  of  soap  and  candles,  bm  miglit  be  expectedi 
cHtablUlicd,  and  capable  of  fully  suppkiiig  the  local  req« 
The  (|uaiitity  of  toilet  and  fancy  soap  ui.wie,  is,  hotvev 
but  smiJl^  anil  in  quality  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  tluit  ico 
lower  prices.  Common  soap  of  local  make  is  slightly  cb« 
the  imported  article,  and  being  also  quitG  as  good,  it  i 
the  luL^al  markets  The  quantity  aaid  to  have  beea  made 
was  198,880  cwt  against  89,745  cwt.  in  189^  but  it  im 
if  the  figures  be  correct  The  quantity  of  candles  mnii 
was  2,796,700  llx  in  1888,  and  2,772,356  lb,  in  IS&'J, 
supply,  including  importct,  was  7(187,932  lb.  and  7,d! 
resp«*ctively.  The  following  table  shows  tho  prog 
industry  during  the  past  eleven  years,  from  which  i 
that  of  the  50  factories  at  work  during  1888  only  18  tio 
The  quantities  stated  in  the  table  are  thcMe  returns 
manufacturers,  and  are  given  for  what  they  are  worth, 


TAB  TOBACCO   HTDTISTRY. 


believed  that  the  infonnation  for  years  pre\*ions  to  189i!  is  little  to 
be  relied  on  :■ — 


Ymr. 

Number  of 

Budi 

nnployid. 

QtunUttoi  Kanatftctured. 

Soap. 

Cawllea. 

cwt. 

fl». 

1881-2 

38 

8» 

106.962 

1882-3 

40 

203 

112.513 

I88S-4 

38 

34 

220 

204 

121,794 
131,244 

1884-^ 

1886-6 

40 

223 

138,649 

1,683,360 

188e-7 

46 

321 

155,430 

2.199.2S2 

1887-8 

fiS 

367 

1»0.060 

2,442,!»(i0 

188S-& 

69 

3ff7 

19S.S80 

2,796,700 

1889-00 

30 

250 

1G4.800 

2.388,440 

16fiO-1 

27 

194 

143,520 

1.545,920 

1892 

IS 

181) 

80,745 

2.772,356 

Tho  uae  of  tobacco  manufactured  in  the  Colony  has,  to  a  very  toi*oco 
large  extent,  superseded  that  of  imported  tobacco.     The  amount  "*"  **i 

of  cigars  and  cigarettes  made  in  the  Colony  is,  on  the  other  band, 
very  small  compared  with  the  t^t«l  quantity  of  these  conimoditiiMi 
OOQSumed,  although  during  the  last  two  years  the  ijuantity  of 
oiigaretteH  locally  manufactured  is  largely  in  excesK  of  former 
periodH.  In  1S89  there  were  9,200  tti.  of  leaf  used  in  the  local 
BtAnufaetiu^  of  cigarettes  ;  in  1892  the  quantity  had  increased  to 
70,260  Sk  The  weight  of  each  description  of  tobacco  used  in  the 
Colony  during  1892  amounted  to  : — 


Tobacco   .. 

Cigar*  

Cigarettes 


Importffd 
M&nUMcturatL 


UMl«inth« 

CoUmjf. 


028.286 

231,896 
72.090 


n.. 

1,048,508 

5,660 

76,260 


2.870.874 
237,750 
148,350 


A  large  amount  of  imported  leaf  is  used  in  the  manufacture  inpo^od  i^^ 
of  tobacco  in  the  Colony,  the  proj>ortion  during  1892  being '*•!**'>*  "*'^- 
611,100  lb.  of  imported  leaf,  chiefly  American,  to  1.419,628  tt). 
of  New  Soutli  Wales  leaf.  Tlie  quantities  of  each  kind  of  tobacco 
made  in  the  Colony,  oa  well  tm  the  weight  of  loaf  used  iu  tho 
manufacture,  will  l>e  found  in  the  following  table.  The  quan- 
tity of  leaf  given  does  not  include  stalks  and  stems,  which  are 
taken  out  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  proportion  of  leaf 
oot  umuX  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight. 
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II 
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1  I 


m        ^       Ir-* 
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_  C^  7« 

K:  s  ^ 

J^  QD  S^ 
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•-1      5^ 


^^^m 

a 

^H 

^1            PEKSONS  £&£PLOY£D   BT   GOYERKMEXT.                               94 

^M                                OO  VE/fXMEXT  EMPLO  YES,                                                            ' 
^KThc  Govpmmpnt  of  the  Colonv  is  a  very  consicloralile  factor  in  Oovernmtnt 
^^^  labour  market,  as  it  employes  no  less  than  32,250  officials, 
1   fncluding  the  police  and  defence  forces,  alao  those  temporarily              ^^M 

^B  The    following    table    gives    the    discribution    amongst    the             ^^M 
^Bepartmcnts : —                                                                                                     ^^| 

^H                                    DeiiutiiieBL                                                       Number.                               ^^| 

^^Hi1t>niik1  Rf*"r"*"'T 

3.360                           ^H 

11,790                             ^1 
4.840                            ^H 

^B 

4,0U0                            ^H 

1,380                             ^1 

^1 

^1 

550                            ^H 

^1 

^^kttways  ftnd  Tramways 

^■nvj;.. 

^^Anntmsntf  r  rrrni^i*a1  f  Pont  nnd  Tflpgrnphfi)    

^^HttlftniAl  Trrfiniirfr            

Kl^. 

^^nthfr  rVTmrtTni*Tifii 

32,250                          ^H 

^B 

^H  The  figures  given  above  include  a  large  number  of  persons  who             ^^H 
^5re  only  pftitiftlly   employed   during  the  year,  and  are  in  receipt             ^^m 
^^E   very  small  ualaries.                                                                                                ^^| 

^P                                           STEAM  POWEIL                                                          ^H 

^B  The  power  used  in  the  Colony  for  manufacturing,  transporting,             ^^| 

>^^d  other  purposes  is  equivalent  to  155,125  horse-power,  or  131              ^^| 

Ijorse-power  for  every  thousand   persons,   a  rate  comparing  not             ^^H 

Un&vourably    with    other   countries,   as   will   be  seen   from   the             ^^| 
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aubjoiued    statement    computed    from    Mulbtili's     Dii 
Statistics  : — - 


Comtry. 


Umted  Kingdc 
Fimnce  ^...,»., 
GcrmaDj  ...... 

Kaaii& 

Auatria 

Italy 


Belgium     ........*.*, 

Holland     , 

United  Stat**  ...... 

New  South  Wales 


StouD  power 


9/200 
4,a30 
G/200 

830 
7<0 

610 

340 

14,400 

155 


ateampowtr.  Qf  the  total  power  employed  m  the  Colony,  by  far 

portion    is   derived   from   steam.      Tbe    Bervices    for   wfc 
power  is  used  are  ahown  id  the  £ollowiiig  table,  frorak' 
v^iU  be  fieen  that  land  and  water  transport  absorb  84, 
power,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  borae-po^er  consai 
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EMPLOYMENT  OP   MACHINERY. 


and  coiDprisea  macliinery  worked  by  horses  and  cattle.     In  the 
kblc    given   below  tlie  number  of  macbiues  using  each  class  of 
wer  is  shown,  with  the  apgregato  horse-power  ;  by  this  last  term 
tA  understood  the  actual  power  required  to  work  tlie  prooDssea,  not 
e  power  that  the  boilers  or  oiBchinery  are  capable  of  generating : — 


QMBUkfttiOQ  of  luduatrifls. 


Machinery  driven  by 


Suant. 


Cm. 


Other 
Power. 


Honv-povcr. 


Steam.       Gm.     2?^ 


r* 


mating  mw  material,  product 

of  pastoral  pursuits 

Connected  with  forKl  or  drink, 

ur  the  preparation  thereof... 

Clothing  and  textile  fabrics 

Building  materials    

Metai      works,      machinery, 

engineering,  Ac 

Docks,  tfhiiw,  ship' building,  and 

8ail-niakinf(  

Furniture,  bedding,  Ac 

I^|>cr,  printing,  binding,  engrsv- 

ini:,  ic 

\'rli;.Ie«,  hameas,  saddlery 

Lii;lit  and  beat 

Other  works    ,. 


Total. 


123 

618 

19 

481 

296 

32 

21 


19 
96 

112 


1,265;  L2 

8,630 '  26 

280  51 

6,S53  42 

3,843  60 

1»300  4 

168 


404 

164 

1,446 

1,392 


1.1 


160 


146 


25,825 


386 


628 


36 


46 


439 


r^arding   the   employment  of  machinery  in   manu-  MMhinerv 
bare  been  obtained  for  some  few  years,  and  the  aggregate  ""**°^ 
fignres  for  each  year  are  given  below.      The  figures  are  ^ven  for 
hat  they  are  worth,  which,  however,  for  j'ears  previous  to  1892 
not  be  claimed  to  be  more  than  approximate  : — 


Year. 

Hofss-powttT  o(  Maohtiivry 
employed  In  ManufacCorics. 

188^7    

25.192 

1887-«   »» 

L     1888-9    « 

.     188^90 

26.152 
24,990 
25,790 

lSOO-1    

24,062 

1892    

26,892 

LtfftaUHonon 
Trade  Union*. 


it 


1 


ncRifliratlon  of 
Tnule  Unioiu. 


t>cftriltIoit  of 
Trade  rnioiu. 


TRADE 
The  subject  of  Trade  Unionism 
in  only  one  instance  in  this 
1881.     This   measure  cominen 
of  any  trade  union  shall  not 
render  its  members  liable  for 
because  it  is  in  restraint  of  trade 
ajjfi'eemcnt  He  made  void  or  voidaTJ 
in  the  Act  shall  enable  any  Court  h 
in  respect  to  agreements  betwei 
trade  nnion  with   reference  to  th 
transact  business,   employ,   or  hn 
of  subscriptions,  penalties,  or  ap 
spGciHed  purposes.     At  the  same 
to  make  Bucb  agreements  unlawfu 
Act  nor  the  Companies  Act  are  t 
they  be  registered  under  those  Ai 
for  the  registration  of  such  trade 
provided  always  that  if  one  of  t 
be  unlawful  the  registration  ab 
Friendly  Societies  is  matle  registt 
are  made  for  the  appointment  of 
establishment   of   rales,  the   pre 
dissolution  or  amalgamation,  chanj 
The  term  "  Trade  Union"  is  define 
whether   temporary  or  pennaneat 
between  workmen  and  employeru 
men,  or  between  employer  and  eni] 
conditions  on  the  conduct  of  any 
combination  would  or  would  not^j 
have  been  deemed   to  have 
reason  of  some  one  or  more  of  t 
trade."     Few  of  the  Trade  Unioni 
visions  of  the  Act  relative  to 
regard  to  their  membership 


Under  the  proviaiona  of  the  Act  there  have  been  141  tmions  Unio™ 

itered,  of  which  7  werQ  societies  promoted  by  employers  and 

,34  by  workmen.     The  registration  of  one  union  o£  each  clasB 

has  been  withdrawn,  and  6  employes'  unions  have  been  dissolved 

according  to  law,  and  some  1 6  others  appear  to  have  collapsed, 

though  no  intimation  as  to  their  cessation  of  operations  has  l)een 

received  by  the  Registrar.     The  following  is  a  classification  of  the 

Trade  Unions  now  in  operation  : — 

Shipping 12 

Hailway  and  Road  conRtruction  and  general  labour...  7 

Mioing  and  kindred  trades    13 

Roads  and  Railway  traffic 10 

Building  conatruction 28 

Food,  (iriuk.  and  clothing  trades 16 

Printing  trailes 7 

Miscellaneous  trades   18 

111 
Unions  of  employeni  6 

Total  Unions  remaining  under  the  Act  ...  117 


IMPORTATION  OF  LABOUR, 
Since  the  cessation  of  assisted  immieration  by  the  State  there  Airr««n«nti 

r*'  ^  \'alkUUii»  Art. 

iuui  been  very  little  labour  imported  by  the  capitalists  and  manu- 

:     Cacfcorers  of  the  Colony  ;  in  fact   almost  all  the  artisans  and 

labourers  who  have  arrived  here  within  the  last  few  years  have 

been  those  who  have  left  U»o  other  Australasian  Coloniea,  in  the 

hope  of  improving  their  position  in  New  South  Wales.     The 

[    question  of  the  importation  of  labour  has  not  been  largely  dealt 

f    vith  by  legislation  in  this  Colony.     The  chief  enactment  on  tlie 

^  Bubject  is  the  Agreements  Validating  Act,  39  Victoria,  No.  29, 

E  which  provides  that  agreements  made  in  any  place  beyond  the 
Colony,  for  a  period  of  service  not  exceeding  two  years,  shall  be 
«8  binding  and  efifectual  as  though  they  had  been  entered  into 
within  the  Colony,  provided  that  the  contract  or  agreement  shall 
have  been  made  and  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  some  officer 
duly  authorised  in  that  behalf  by  the  Governor  and  Executive 
Council  of  New  South  Wales, 
3  M 


M-l 
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Ub«rtktlt7  o( 

thsUw. 


PATSXTS. 

The  law  relAting  to  the  registration  of  inrentious  a 
toents  hfis  been  in  force  since  1853,  but  it  is  only  •% 
years  that  the  provisioiur  of  the  Act  Im^'e  been  AvaiJi 
great  extent  In  1879  and  1887  the  law  was  acnen< 
fees  reduced  to  the  nominal  anm  of  £!>  for  compL 
Patent,  And  j£2  for  a  Certificate  of  Frorisional  Proteo 
latter  may,  if  application  be  made  within  twelre  monl 
granting,  be  converted  into  a  patent  on  tb©  pa; 
aUilitional  XI3.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
Patent  Office  bos  greatly  increased.  The  inv 
in  1891  were  for  the  inoitt  part  not  local  but  fo 
feature  has  marked  the  operations  of  the  Patent 
inception.  The  following  in  the  number  of 
mentR  thereof  for  inventions  or  impromiMmtB 
1855  to  3Ut  July,  18^7,  and  Patents,  CertifioatoB  of 
Protection,  *tc.,  granted  from  1st  August,  1887,  to  end 


Under  Acts  16  Vic;  Na  U  and  42  Via  No.  ^ 

Hi 

No.  at  RcglitomtkMM            | 

l«>^«'«^ 

Palenll, 

meaU. 

Tbui. 

P— u. 

^ 

^H                                          I860 



» 

1872 

43 

^ 

^m                                            1866 



1 

1873 

43 

( 

^m                                             1867 

1 

1874 

39 

2 

^M                                             1858 

10 

1875 

34 

K 

^B                                              1869 

,...« 

•••M> 

11 

1876 

44 

Ij 

^m                                             1880 

10 

1877 

<n 

2 

^m                           lafti 

«.... 

13 

1878 

46 

Ij 

^B                                             1882 

14 

1879 

57 

II 

^H                                             1863 

18 

4 

22 

1880 

89 

2! 

^B                                             1864 

16 

2 

17 

1881 

113 

U 

^H                                             18t>5 

ir» 

6 

20 

1882 

120 

SI 

^B                                             1886 

so 

5 

£5 

1883 

I4d 

^B                                          1887 

20 

4 

^ 

1884 

183 

21 

^B                                           1SA8 

21 

2 

28 

1885 

161 

2" 

^B                                          1868 

27 

8 

32 

1886 

203 

SI 

^B                                          1S70 

32 

4 

38 

1887 

137 

St 

^B                                          1871 

27              5      1      S2      1 

fotaltoS 

lat  Jnly. 

1887 

1,789 

i 

ofesahok  of  patbnt  law. 


Under  Act  51  Vic.  No.  3. 


Lcttsn 

Certiflcatci 

Y«r. 

Latten 
Patent. 

Patontto 
■npenede 
nrtifbatN. 

of 
Pro%-iiiional 
Pratootion. 

AariRnmonti. 

UOCUH. 

•1887 

225 

12 

183 

23 

1888 

400 

75 

2.52 

50 

1880 

518 

89 

278 

84 

3 

1890 

494 

105 

274 

102 

2 

1881 

540 

101 

252 

111 

8 

The   nombers  of 


From  lit  Aaffiut  to  SlJt  Doombor. 
certificates   o£    Fro  visional 


Protection    and 


;t«ra  Patent  ap[>lie<l  for  since  the  amending  Act  became  law  on 

»e   Ist  August,   1887,  were   1,239  and  2,267   resfwctively,  and 

iring  1891  the  totaU  were  252  and  540,  while  111  BAsignments 

rere  registered  during  the  latter  period.     In  addition  to  these, 

101   LetU^rs  Patent  to  super»cdo  certificates  and  3  Licensefi  were 

sgistered  in  1891.     The  countries   from  which  applications  for 

trtificatea  of  Froviaional  Protection  and  Letters  Patent  in  New 

Mitb  Wales  were  received,  were  as  follows  : — 


OficraUon  of 
Act  d  IW7. 


tknairj. 

5** 

K«w  Boutb  Walcfl  .... 
Tiolarte 

m 
n 

m 

16 

I 

isi 
n 

• 
• 

MM 

«SU :::::: 

im 
lift 

74 

■Ear.:.:::.::: 

W««t«m  \iutnUa.   .. 
llwtBrlUJn  

7 

1 

Mi 

raUfldStalM 

sss 

as 

Cmi 

tt 

bBHh 

16 

pSn 

W 

Conn  try. 


llli 


Belghnn. 


Ckpe  o(  Good  Bopo   . 

N«wGUadoala 

Deamark 

FtortQttl    

UawaJiaa  hianda    . . . 
Annntlae  RapabUo   . 

Soaih  African    EUpnbUo 


Total. 


m 


3,fiOO 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  oat  of  the  total  oi  3,506  applicatioaPf 
,526|  or  43   per   cent.,  were  made  by  persona  residing  in  the 
^lony,  though   not  necessarilj  for  inventions  perfected  in  Ncw 
mth  Wales. 
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OOPTRIGBT. 

Tbe  Copyright  Act  in  force  in  this  Colony 
>bj,  1S79,   and   became  Uw  on  Ist  Jdy,    1879 
dMded  into  foor  parta>  dealing  with  the  following 
Part  L    Literary,  Dramatic,  and  Moaica]  Works  ;    Pari 
Arts ;  Part  IIL  Designs  ;  Part  IV.    MiaoelUneous  Vrt 

Part  I  proTides  Cor  the  registration  of  copyriglit 
pnhKcations,  as  nnilcntood  in  the  widest  aease  of  the 
lor  erwy  new  edition  coataining  any  alterations  in  tl 
and  also  for  the  registration  of  pIs)'Tight,  or  the  right  of 
or  performing  dramatic  or  musical  productions,  whether 
printed  and  published  or  not     Copyright  is   register 
Colony  only  for  works  first  published  here,   and   coin 
ran  on  first  publication,  representation,  or  perfonuani 
remedy  can  be  obtained  or  I^al  proceedings  taken  fo 
done  before  registration.     The  term  of  protection  is  42  j 
the  life  of  the  author  plus  7  years,  whichever  is  the  Ion 
Nothing  blasphemous,  seditious,  immoral,  or  libellous  is 
be  registered,  nor  any  mere  advertisement.     Literary 
which  registration  is  sought  roust  be  submitted  to  the 
A  complete  state  as  published  )  but  dramatic  or  musical 
be  in  manuscript>  and  will  be  retui*ued.     A  best  copy 
and  each  subsequent  edition  of  every  printed  "  book  " 
in  the  Colony  must  be  delivered  witlun  two  months  of 
to  the  respective  Librarians  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
Library  of  the  Univei'sity  of  Sydney.     The  penalty  for  df 
delivering  Library  copies  is  the  forfeiture  of  the  value  of 
and  a  sum  not  exceeding  £10.     Library  copies  must  be 
whether  the  book  is  registered  or  not.     Lectures  receive 
without  being  registered,  on  compliance  with  the   req 
tlie  Act ;  but  lectures  are  public  property   if  delive 
University,  Public  School,  or  College,  or  on  any  public  fi 
or  by  any  individual,  by  Wrtue  of,  or  according  to  any 
ment,  or  foundation.     The  registration  fee  is   5a 
certificate,  if  one  be  required,  3s. 


COPTRIGnT, 


design. 


Part  II  gives  copyngLt  in  i^iiiings,  drawingB,  works  of  sculp-  oomTigbtin 

re,  and  engravings,  including  the  design  thereof,  for   14  years, 

d  in  photography  and  the  negatives  thereof,  for  3  years.     The 

to  he  paid   are: — Is.  for   pliotographs  and    chromographic 

,   6s.    for   other  subjects,   and   3s.    for  certificates.      Copy- 

;ht   in  a   work    of  fine   art    when  not    executed  under  com- 

ission  does  not  nccesaarily  either  follow  the  work  or  remain  with 

I  artist,  but  ceases  to  exist,  unlo&s  it  has  been  secured  by  agree- 

nt  between  the  parties  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  sule  of  the 

rigiiial.     The  work  must  be  made  in  the  Colony,  and  be  new  and 

original  to  entitle  it  to  copyright 

Part  HI.   Under  this  part  of  the  Act  protection  can  be  obtained  Cop^^tit 

r  new  and  original  designs,  not  previously  published  in  the 

lony  or  elsewhere,  such  designs  being  for  articles  of  manufacture 

d  works  of  art,  whether  for  purposes  of  utility,  ornament,  or 

herwise.     The  protection  does  not  extend  to  t]ie  article  itself 

ut  only  to  the  desigu  thereof ;  consequently  it  does  not  apply 

any  mechanical  iiction,  principle,  contrivance,  application,  or 

aptation,  or  to  the  material  of  which  the  article  is  composed.    The 

ides  which  are  capable  of  being  i-egistered  are  divided  by  the 

into  fourteen  classes,  two  years  protection  being  assigned  to 

imei  and   three  years  to  others.     The  registration  fee  is  ten 

fihilUngs,  and  registered  designs  must  bear  a  registration  mark. 

tPart  IV  contains  general  provisions,  and  amongst  other  matters 
clares  copyright  to  be  j)ersonal  property,  assignable  at  law,  and 
uismissible  by  bequest,  and  subject  in  case  of  intestacy  to  the 
f    same  law  of  distribution  as  other  personal  property. 

The  Copyright  I>aw  of  England  is  comprised  chiefly  in  some  intcmationat    ' 

mrteen  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  an  unusually  obscure  and  con- JopyJS^hT**^" 

tcting  character,  and  extensively  elaborated  by  judicial  decisions. 

nder  the  *•  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,"  49  &  50  Vic.  a 

IS,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  Uiereundor,  the  greater  part  of  tlus 

ly  of  law,  together  with  the  terms  of  the  Copyright  Convention 

Berne,  is  made  reciprowilly  applicable  to  Great  Britain  and 

ich  of  its  Dependencies,  and  to  the  countries  that  are  parties  to  the 
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Oonventirtn/with  tbcir  Coloaies,  namely  t — Germany, 
Groit  Britain,  Haiti,  Hoiidaras,  Italy,  The  NeUieciaiid% 
and   Norv'aVj  Switsserland,   Luxembourg,  HonaeOy  aod  Tti 
previous  copyright  treaties  heing  for  the  most  pmrt 

Copyright  when  rogiatcred  in  a  foreign  country  U 
the  toaU  law  witiiin  that  country,  and  by  the  Interuatii 
right  Actfi  and  the  Convention,  within  the   Dritish 
and  via  versti. 

Publication   of   literary  matter  in   any   part    of    tbej 
Doiuinions  now  gives  oopyrigbt  throughout  the  whole  D( 
by  registering  in  the  country  of  origin  if  there  is  a  1< 
kept  there^  or  at  the  l^ondon  Office  if  not.     Kegistered 
copyright  can  be  protected  in  any  Court  in   the  DomhnO 
tlie  protiuction  of  a  copy  of  entry  frofn  the  Onpyri^i 
the  oocmtry  of  origin,  authenticated  by  the  Oareraor 
Minister  of  that  country. 

The  total  number  of  regiBtrations  of   oopyr^gkat 
been: — 


Part  I.  Lileraitrre  : — 

Friirbiiig  and  publidiing  right — 

Books    

Periodicmb    

Music 

Playrigbt— 

[>runa  „ „.... 

Musiu 


Total 

PAax  II.  FinfArU^^ 

PatDting    

Prywiug    

iSfiu^Uire 

Kiigraving , 

Pkata^nfkxy    .... 


Total 


Part  III.     Dengnt.^-Vaetixl,    Onuunental,    or 
oUkanrite 


Grand  Total. 


CURIUSKT  WAGES, 


The  yearly  receipts,  since  the  Act  became  law,  under  each  head 
o£  copyright,  were  : — 


^'**r. 


Uteraturo. 


1879 

1880 
1^) 

18S2 

1SB4 
JHSo 
1»86 
1887 
188,S 
18S!t 
ISttO 
.  1891 
I      1802 


ToUl 


£       8. 

)3  14 
12     8 

8  3 
14     2 

8  4 
It  10 
12    8 

16  9 
33  10 
25  8 
lit  17 

17  6 
Itf  1 
30  10 


Fine  AfH. 


Dfialffn. 


Toul. 


4  18 
9  C 
f>  11 
1  19 
6  5 
6  17 

5  17 

e  12 

0  19 

6  8 
4  6 
H  7 
3    1 

7  16 


239  10    0 


1     0 


£       8. 

9  19 
30    S 

20  8 
11  13 

11  14 
29     S 

21  18 

18  I 

19  13 
9  3 
4  10 

6  I 

12  13 

7  10 


£11  19    0 


£  m. 
28  11 
62    2 

35  2 

27  14 
26  3 
47  ir> 

40  3 

41  2 
GO  2 
40  19 
25  13 

28  14 
34  16 
45  15 


584  10    0 


WAOSS. 
In  New  South  Wales,  oa  in  moet  other  Australian  Colonies,  the  ccjutamtdci 


rapid  eettlemcnt  of  the  country  lias  created  a  demand  for  lalx)ur  ^  ' 
of  ikli  kinds,  which  could  not  be  satisfied  except  l>y  a  constant 
accession  of  labourers  from  other  countries.  This  deuiaud,  which 
ha»  l/een  continuous  for  many  years,  has  resulieil  in  the  eMablish- 
ment  of  a  rate  of  wages  much  higher  than  is  onlinarily  found  in 
older  lands.  The  wave  of  depression  which  aflV^cted  most  coun- 
tries during  tho  |)ast  few  years  has  not  left  this  Colony  untouched, 
and  the  labouring  classes  shared  largely  in  the  general  sutfering. 
AJthough  the  normal  rat<^  of  wages  sanctioned  by  the  various 
labour  organizations  shows  little  decline,  the  actual  amount  whicli 
workracu  w«re  willing  to  accept  in  most  trades  was  below  thene 
rates.  The  following  rates  may  be  taken  as  now  current  ui  tlie 
Colony  : — 

Rates  of  Wages  of  various  Trades,  &a,  during  1891. 

Black-iron  workers 9/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

BUcksmitlu  8/- to  11/4  .,  S      „ 


by  UmticK. 
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Metal  Workers — continued, 

BUckKpiitW  8tTib«r«  „„,.,„  6/- to    8/-  percUyofd  hotui. 

Boiler-mmken 9/4  to  10/-  „  % 

Bolt-scrtrwera    6/8  to    S/-  „  » 

BraH-Enuhera 9/- to  10/-  ..  8 

Brass  moolderB 9/4  to  10/-  ,»  $ 

Copper smithB 9/4  to  10/8  »,  S 

Corrugnicd'iroo  workora....*  9/^  ,,  8 

Dreaaara ..„..,„,  6/- to    6/S  *i  S 

EngiDcen  ,« «.«,. 8/- to  10/3  „  S 

Kngine-driveT^  ».,. ,,«.»  5/10  tQ  S/4  *.  6 

Engine- fittera .,...  9/4  to  10/8  „  8 

FumacettHju  8/S  to  10/8  „  8 

Gilra.msed-'iitm  worken ,  9/-  i,  $ 

IroB-mouldera    .., d/ltoll/*  .,  8 

I>a.bonrerB  (ia  iron  trades]  ,.,  S/-  to    8/-  ,,  S 

Millwrighta    ,... 9/4  to  10/8  ,,  8 

Pattern -makerB .,*..  9/- to  11/-  ,^  B 

Plambere    .,...., „  9/4  to  10/8  „  8 

Shipbuildert  9/4  to  10/-  ,,  S 

Strikera 0/- to    7/2  ,»  8 

Tinamithfl , 9/4  to  10/-  *^  S 


CURRENT  WAGES- 


Leather  Workers, 
)tniak.ers — 

Foremen  52/6  to  65/-  per  week  of  50  Uour»w 

Maken  (piece)  30/0  to  40/-  „  60  „ 

Fimghere  (piooe)    36/- to  50/-  „  50  „ 

CUckew  35/-to42/6  „  60  „ 

Sole-cuttere   „...  60/-  to  52/6  ,,  60  ,, 

CloBcrs    11/6  to  31/-  „  50  „ 

Blockers 40/-  „  80  „ 

Machine  operfttors  (men)  40/- to  45/-  „  SO  „ 

(boys)  8/- to  15/-  „  60  ,. 

Iiiken  (bojTB) 7/-  ti  ^  >■ 

Nail  Feeders  (boys) 6/-  „  50  „ 

Rough  Stuff  Cutters 40/-  „  60  „ 

Macliini8t«  [feTiuile8)fore- 

vomen    27/6  to  35/-  „  60  „ 

MachinisU  (females)    ...  10/- to  25/-  >,  50  „ 

Improvers   6/- to  17/6  ,,  60  „ 

Tieis-off  (girls) 2/6  to  23/-  „  50  „ 

Apprentices  (boys)  12/- to  15/-  „  60  „ 

rsxinery  Hands — 

Foremen so/- to  60/-  „  54  „ 

Curriers  45/- to  66/-  „  64  „ 

(apprentices)  ...  10/-  to  30/-  ,,  CA  „ 

Rollers    45/-  „  64  „ 

Vmammtu 42/-to60/-  „  64  ,, 

Tkanera 40/-  i.  54  ,» 

Luneanen  40/-  „  64  „ 

Yardmen 40/-  „  64  „ 

■makers    45/-  ,,  54  „ 

iteau-makers  36/-to40/-  „  &4  », 

Idlers 40/-  to  50/-  „  54  „ 

^oreliousemeu.. 57/6  „  50  „ 

Stationery^  Printing,  (£-c. 

>kbinders  (men)  8/- to  U/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 

(women) 22/6-  per  week  of  48  hoars. 

litors  10/-  per  day  of  8  hoars;  piecework,  I/I 

and  1/2  per  1 ,000 ;  1/4  per  hour  overtime. 

(forewomen) 30/-  per  week  of  48  hours. 

„        (women) 12;6to2i;-  „  48  ,. 
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INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS, 
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■  Sfationety,  Printing,  S^e. 

Engravers  (mfilal J    ,..«,  00/- U>  100/- 

,,          (wood)  5*:i/- toep/' 

IlluDUBaton  , so/' 

Lithographer  .„ <...,  ...  IQ/- to  13/4 

Pressmen     ....,,..„.......--...-  9/-  to  10/- 

Hubber  SUmp  Makera    20;-toS0/- 

Eulers, 27/6  to  55/- 

Stationers 10/-  to  12/- 

StereotyperB .........  9/^  to  10/- 

\Varcliuuseni^„... ..,  60/-  to  80/- 


•emitinued. 

per  week  uf  4B  li 
W    . 
54 
per  ilay  of  H  borur% 

8     ,. 
par  w««k  of  4S  hcnm. 

per  day  of  H  hotinu 

H     . 
per  week  of  48 


Woollen  Cloth  Manu/netmjf, 

Foremen ..,, 45/-  to  GO/-  por  waek...v^, 

Cnrders  and  apimjcm  (nien).„..,,,,„.  SB/-  to  70/- 

n  M      (boyaand  girU)      8/-  ty  14/- 

Wwvers  {rocDp  on  pieoe)  ,.,„,.„.„...  36/-  to  00/- 

.,       (women     „      }  15/- to  25/* 

.,       Iboya.       ,.      )  15/- to  18/ 

Picker  ftnd  winders  (wotnoa)   ,  15/-  |o  20/- 


CtJWXEVT  WAOISB. 


CkM«r$ — eoRfmuAi 


Tailor*  (order) — tailorenei  (piece) ... 
(,  apprentices  (girls)... 
„  „  (boys)... 

(slop) — cutters  (nudes) 

foreman  

examiners 

prcsecra  (piece) 

trinunerB   

machinists  (males)  ... 
(feoudfls) 

fmiahers 

improvers 

apprentices  

complete         (majm^ 

labonr)  « 

aanstants 


Cap-makers 

Oiiakinmakers    „ 

Mochinisti «« 

Shirt  nuikers —forewomen 

,,  cutters  


^^L     ,,  machinists   (femaies) 

^K     91  blousers 

^K     „  fittwa     

V^     „       ,     toppeni 

^P  buttoD-bolen  

I,  impruvem  (females).. 

Pfiniikers — cutters  and  fitters  ... 

,,  heads  of  tables    

I„  skirt  drapers  
J,  bodice  handa  
„  skirt  hands 
,»              alcevG  hands    

Millinera— head  milliners  and  sales- 
women   

trimmers  

improvers 

apprentioea 


Hours. 

!  5/- to  37/6  per  week    48 

2y«tol2/6  „         48 

5/- to  20/-  „         48 

60/-tol0e/-        „         48 

80/- to  100/-        „  ....  48 

tiO/-to80/-  „         48 

35/- to  70/  .,        48 

IS^toTO/-  48 

£2  5/-to3M         „         4S 

15/- to  £2  „         48 

18^to£2  „         48 

7/6  to  17/6  „        48 

2/6  to  10/-  48 

25/- to  £2  15/-    „         48 

£2  to  £6  „        60 

8/- to  10/-     perda-y 8 

40/-        per  week 48 

B/-  per  day 8 

23/-  to  25/-  per  week 48 

25/-  „         43 

75/- to  80/-  „        48 

1^6  to  20/-  „         48 

17/6-  , 48 

22/-  48 

15/-  48 

12/- to  18/-  «  48 

5/- to  12/6  „         48 

£2  to  £7  „         48 

£15/-to£l  15/. 48 

£110/- to  £2 10/., 48 

13/- to  20/-  „        48 

12/-  to  18/-  , 48 

12/-  to  18/- 48 

£2  to  £6  „         48 

10/-  to  £1  6/-     „        48 

5/-  to  10/-  , 48 

Kilto2/6  „        .....  48 


Clothiera^-contiTnutL 

Underelothing  and  White  Sewing — 

oatten £1  ]5/-to£2t0/-per 

„      forewonuin   £1  to  £1   10/-       ,« 

„      machiniaU    10/-  to  20/-  ,, 

„      apprcatioee  2/6  to  5/-  „ 

M      hotue  workers 10/-  to  £1  5/~       „ 

Food  and  Drink  Supplf/, 

Aented  w&ten  makers — foremen  ...  50/  to  70/-  ,. 

„  „  bottlore   ...  35/- to  40/-  ,, 

M  ..  carter 40/- to  60/- 

„  „  cart-boys.,  10/- to  20/- 

„  „  bottle. 

waBoers 

(male)  .,  30/- to  40/-  „ 

(female).  12/- tol5/- 

.*  wirera 35/-  „ 

Biscuit-mokere— foremen 40/-  to  £4  ,, 

„  bakers    0  8  to  10/- per  day 

„  heada  of  deparUnenta  £2  G/-to£2  15/-  per 

„  general  hands  (male)  £1 5/-  to  £1  IS/-  ., 

„  packers  (females)    ...  8/-  to  £1 6/-         „ 

boys  7/6tol?/6 

Brea<l 'bakers— foremen    £3  to  £4  ,, 

„  joamoymen £2  10/-  to  £3 

„  general  hands £2  to  £2  5/- 

„  apprentioes 10/-  to  £1  5/- 

„  paatry-cooks    £2  10/- to  £3 

Brawsry  hands— brewers £3to£14  10/- 

„  coUarmen 45/-  to  70/-  , 

„  botUeri 30/- to  50.'- 

„  draymen    44/6  to  50/- 

„  labonrers 42/- to  42/6 

„  cask  washers   39/- 

„  town  hands 40/- 

Bntchers— alaughtennen  £2 10/-  to  £3  10/- 

„         shopmen  30/-  to  60/-  per  w«ttk  (' 

board)  

«,  small  goods  men    35/-  par  wesJc, 

„         boys 15/- to  £1  per  wttk  {' 

board  and  rasdenoe) 


CITRKENT  WAGES. 
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Food  and  Drink  Suppli/ — continued. 

Condi raeat-mAkers — mill  hauds 35/-  to  42/-     per  week 

I,,  pftckera  17/6  „ 

,,  blockers  (male)  39/-  ,, 

{female)  8/-  „ 

J,  Bcrecnors  (boya)  9/-  „ 

jnfectionerB— foremen     £3  to  £3  10/-  „ 

„  pastry>cookA    28/-  to  70/-  „ 

„  general  bands 25/-  to  35/-  „ 

,,  storemen 20/- to  35/-  „ 

,,  packers     35/-  to  40/-  „ 

,,  apprentices  (male  and 

female)  5/-  to  20/- 

bbermen  £1  to  £3  ., 

rocers' assistanU £1  10/- to  60/-  „ 

Jam- makers— boilers     35/-  to  55/-  ,, 

labellers 12/- to  30/-  „ 

„  packers  12/- to  25/-  ,, 

,,  c&nners  12/-  to  30/-  ^, 

lers 50/-  to  100/-  „ 

Mill  hands — engineors  00/-  „ 

,  oilers 40/- to  42/-  „ 

,  stokers  40/-  „ 

,  pari6er-mcn 35/- to  45/-  ,, 

,  wheat-samplers  42/-  ,, 

,  packer-men  40/-to45/-  „ 

I  snratter-men     36/- to  42/-  ,, 

t  loaders 40/-  „ 

,  floormcn    20/-  ,. 

,,  flour^dreasers    45/-  ,, 

Sugar-refiners — chemtsts 16/8perday(with  board  and  lodging) 

^^m  ,t  foremen    10/- 

^^H  labourers 7,'6 

^^Bcgar- mills —psn-boi  lers 0/2 

^^B  foremen    6/8 

^H  labourers 4/6 

^^M  cane-throwers 6d.  perton 

^^f        „  cane-cutters 2/6  to  3/G  per  too.  ,,  „ 

t   . 

Gardeners,  Market. 

"'      European    £1  to  £2perweok  (withboard) 

Chinese 16/-  to£l        ,, 


Hours, 
60 
CO 
50 
50 
50 
4S 
48 
48 
43 
4S 

48 

66 
50 
50 
50 
50 
60 
60 
60 
GO 
60 
60 
60 
00 
60 
60 
60 


AUendanee  cmd  Service — eonUmutd. 

Female. 

Baniuuds 2D/-to  90/- per  week,  wilb  board  and  Iwlging. 

no  fixed  time  Bpcci&fitl. 

Cooks 26/- 

Ocaexml  Serranta 10/-  to  18/-  „  „ 

IIonBemaidB  12/>  to  Iff/-  „  i, 

L«iindr«)w«  16/-  to  20/-  „  „ 

NurwjmaiiU   „. «,„,..       7/- to  10/-  „  ,, 

Waitrenes 14/- to  20/-  „  „ 

AffrieuUural  and  Pastoral  Pftrsuits. 

A^caltaral  Labonren   £30  to  £50  per  annum,  no  fixed  time  specified. 

lundary  Ridcni £40to£d0  ,.  „ 

Carpeufcon  £40  to  £50  „  „ 

(SUtion) £30  to  £50  „  „ 

H»da £.10  to  £50  „  „ 

igen  7/6  per  day,  5.5  hours  per  week. 

£40  to  £50  per  annum,  with  board  and  lodging, 

no  fixed  time  spccx6ed, 
-iod  CoDplcs  (wife  cook).     £65  to  £60  „  „ 

„  „  (husband 

oook)  £7»tD£100  „  „ 

learers 20/-  per  100  sheep,  no  fixed  time  specified. 

imva   £40  141  £60    per  annum,  with  keep,  no  fixed 

time  spacified. 

^inegrowen £70  to  £100  „  „ 

'ooIbcootcts  »...     7/6  per  day,  or  to  piecework  l|d.  to  l^d.  per 

lb.,  DO  fixed  time  specifieil. 

[Wool-poUeni 42/-  to  60/-  per  week  4S  hour* 

,    packon ».».».»...    42/- to  45/- per  week  48    ,. 

f    KCtan 20/- per  1,000  fleeeaa,  or  60/- per  week;%o 

fixed  time  specified. 

M\$edlaiheouA  Trades,  Hours. 

iket'Oiakers — juumtrymea  (piecu).     £2  to  £2  10/-  per  week..  ...         4S 


apprentices 7/-  to  15/-        „ 

(blind)  15/- to  30/-      „ 

lows-maken  £2  10/-  ,, 

;h-buildeTB — joameymen  7/- to  8/- per  day 

iKtdy  Vmilden   8/-to/10-       „ 

wheehnakew 8/-  to  fl/-        „ 

pAintera     8/-  to  10/-     ,^. 


48 

48 
M 

48 

48 
4S 
48 
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Mis<!eUaneott£  Trades — c&ntiMieeL 


Coachbaildsn — tHminerfi ....... 

t,  apprentidcs    .. 


Copper  SmdtefB—oTeraBers. „,*„.„, 

„  m^chanici  .,, 

fff  Ibboarera     ,,.,„,. 

t,  re&iarv  * 

t,  c&lciner  men  ,.... 

Coke  Workft — ovaracera    *.,..,.,.^.8.. 

„  cokeiuen  (piftce)    ...„ 

H  nmchinQ  men    ,..,..„. 

«r  bagTUtia 

t,  labouren    „.,„ 

£lei3tH<!  Lighting — engineerB 

,,  atokerA  

n  lamp  uiBpectore. 

ff  day  Labourers   ,, 

„  mrem«D... ........ 

»  toys 


8/- to  10/'  perdAj-    .. 

6/-  to  30/-  per  %reek 

£2  15/^  per    w«ek  (areragt 

12/-  per  day 

0/'  to  11/-  per  d»y 

7/-  to  10/-      „ 
7/-  to  10/-      „ 

m 

6/- to  7/6        „ 
£3  10/-  per  week 
10/-  per  day 

9/-  to  10/-  per  day 

6/- to  7/-    „ 

6/- to  7/6    ,, 

£4  to  £5  p«r  week 

£2  to  £3  ]0/-  per  «  e«k 
£3  to  £3  5/ 

1/- per  hour  „., 

10/-  per  day 

15/-  to  25/-  per  week 


ClfRRENT  WAGES. 


MitcellaneoHi  Tradts-^continued. 


ferambalalor-xnakera 
kotographers    


aauBtante 


inrrynien  

iproAken — etiUmen   

91  Boapinakera..., 

,1  oandleniakeni. 

M  labourers 

boy» 


}0  oper«tive«- 


-twiatere    

driers  

plug  b&ntU,  &c. 
cutters    

pickers     and 

strippers 

plttl,;    coverera 
{fcmrUes) 

cignrctte- 
innkors    


Blind  makers.., 

r«tcbmakora 

litare,  Beilduig,  &c. — 

CAbinot-mokers  (piece) 

„  {weekly  wage) 

„  (Chinew) 

French -polls  hers  (piece)    

„        (wages) 

Machinists   

Carvers     

Turners 

Chair-maken  

Sogineers    

Wire  mattrcss-friLme-mnkcrs   .. 

,,  niaken  

Bedding  hands 

Upholsterers  (piece)  (male) 

,»  (wages)  (male)     .. 

UpholstresscB  (wages)  (female).. 

Carpet-sewers  (females)..., 

3> 


7/-  to  9'- per  day    

£4  per  week 

30/- to  £2  per  week  

8/- to  10/- per  day  

10/-  per  day    

8/4  per  day    

£3  to  £4  per  week 

6/8  to  10/- per  day  

6/8  to  7/8        

1/8  to  5/-        , 

30/-  to  40/-  per  week. 
£1  8/-  to  £2  10/-  per  week 
15/.  to  18/.  „     ... 

£15/- to  £2  „     ... 

18/- to  27/6  ,.     ... 

10/- to  18/- 

l5/-to£U/-  „     ... 

15/- to  17/6  M     ... 

£1  15/- to  £2  10/-      

£2  15/- to  £3  15/-      „     ... 

£2  10/- to  £3  5/-  „  ... 

£2  5'- to  £3  

£1  to£l  15/-  „  ... 

£2  10/- to  £3  6/-  „  ... 

£2  5/- to  £3  ,.  ... 

£2  10/- to  £3  „  ... 

£2  10/- to  £3  „  ... 

£2  to  £2  15/-  „  ... 

£2  10/- to  £3  „  ... 

£2  to  £3  10/-  ,.  ... 

£1  10/-to£l  15/-  „  ... 

£1  5/-  „  ... 

£1  5/-to£l   15/-  „  ... 

£2  10/- to  £3  

27/Cto£2  15/-  „  ... 

12/- to  33/-  ,.  ... 

12/- to  20/-  ,.  ... 


Hours. 

8 
48 
4S 

S 

8 

8 
48 

8 

9 

8 

54 
54 
54 

48 

54 

43 

43 
48 
48 

48 

48 
72 
43 
48 
43 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
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MueeUmmeout  Trmdea — comhmMmd^ 

Furniture,  Bc<ld;ng.  &e. — 

Mattrcss-m&kers  (femalM)    15/-  lo  23/-  pa 

Chmese  cabinct-uuikon 3D/-  per  w««k 

waA  loilgiiig,) 
Stuid'paper       mea.       poliaben 

(Chioew) 3(V-teSS/-  mt 

bOMd  MM  Um 
Brick  makers — 

MonUcrs  (piece) ^Ui  11/-  fM 

Prefers,  Bctterv,  barnen,   UMi 

<)rAW«n 7^toftr4 

Cartem ^...  £9  to  £3  li^- 

Day  laboarera ».».«.......  7/'  b>  7;S  per  < 

Boys «-.„ 15/- to  25/- per  w«Mt 

Eogine-driven £2to£2  1(V-     ,. 

Municipal  EmpUyh  {Ciiy\ 

C«Ft«n ».M II  ,'C  periUy  {ftailiof 

Gutgera    _.„ «/- lo  11/-      „ 

Laboarera 7/- to  6/-        „ 

Overseers ^-tot/-         „ 

Ttegulatoni  of  street  traffic  „ £^-to9/-         ,p         , 

Momiu) ^tolOy- 

Pipe-layers  ,.•■»>...•»».  fl!/- 

Street  oleanera    •....  4/StoA/- 

Stonc* breakers  (piece) ^  to  ^-  par  «ii%se 

Timekeepers    - £1  lOt'-loXSpsr 

Stale  Railtratf  Employ^ 

Blackaiuitha ^,^ 9}-  to  11/-  pertUjr 

,.          strikers .» 7/3to7jV         ,, 

UoilermakerB  »/- lo  IQf4 

Boilermakers' uaistaBti  7/4                    „ 

Brakesmeo  ».....^ ^  4S^              per  weal 

Bnunfinishers «-«.^.  8/-  <•  KV^  p«  d^ 

Bricklayers »»..»..•-.  ^«.»  ll/~ 

Carpenters  J^S  to  10/-        „ 

Carriage  and  waggon  faniUwi lOj'- to  10/3        ,, 

„        trimmers.... *..«..-.  Ift-  lo  10,^2 

Coadnctors  7/»perday.  €0 

CImbczs,  engine ...» 6/-lo<f^pcr< 

Coppersmilha „ - -  10^8  per  day,  48 

Drilkn « 7/11     ,.        48 

DfVBBMs  ^ ...,  8/2       „        4$ 

Engine-^veis  (locomotrre) »....  lI/-tol3/llperd 

<«lnt»aaary) 7/-to%-         „      491 


CUBBENT  WAGES. 


State  Mailvfay  JErr^Ioy^a — continued. 
Examiners  (carriage  and  waggon)  ...      9/6  per  day,  48  hoars  per  week. 

Fettlera 7/6       „ 

Firemen 8/- to  9/6  per  day,  54  hn.  per  week. 

Fitters  9/-tol0/10    „       48  „ 

Foremen  £240  to  £4^  per  annum,  48  hours 

per  week. 
Gangers    9/-  per  day  of  8  hours. 


8 


55hrs.  per  week, 
of  8  hours. 

8     „ 

8     „ 

8     „ 

8     „ 

8      n 

8     „ 
48  hrs,  per  week. 


Gasfitters 9/10 

Guards  .- 9/-  to  10/- 

Labourers 7/-  to    7/3 

lifters  (carriage  and  waggon) 9/3 

Machinists  7/6  to   8/9 

Moulders 8/6  to  10/3 

Painters    8/-to   9/2 

Patternmakers    9/-  to  11/7 

Plumbers 9/9 

Porters 7/- to    7/2 

Pumpers  8/6,  no  fixed  time. 

Shunters  8/- to  11/- per  day,  55  hrs.  per  week. 

Signalmen    7/-to  9/3        „      48  „ 

Spring-makers 10/9  „      48         „ 

Station-masters  £150  to  £400  per  annum,  no  fixed 

time  specified. 

Tinsmith 10/2  perday,  48hr8.  perweek. 

Turners 10/8  „      48  „ 

Waggon  builders 10/2  „      48  „ 

Watchmen  £2  2/- to  £2  5/- per  we^  of  66  hours. 

Minifng, 
Coal — (Northern  mines) —  Hours 

per  week. 


Miners,  piece-work,  average  3/10  per  ton 

Overmen  (underground)     ...  10/-  to  14/-  per  day 

Deputy  overmen 9/-  to  11/- 

Shiftmen   7/- to  10/- 

Onsetters  6/6  to  10/- 

Bankersoff  7/6  to    8/6 

Screenmen  6/6  to    7/- 

Engine-drivers 9/- to  15/- 

Enginemen  and  firemen    . ...  7/-  to    8/- 

Screen  overmen   9/6  to  10/- 

Owmen  (overground)  Il/6tol3/- 


48 

48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
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Mining — cmitmn^. 


'  (Northern  miav) — 


Pl&t«-lftfen 

Fomaofr-mcn. 

H&nieMiiiAker  ...m.* 

Pftckcn « 

Wheelen 

Wftter-b&Uers  

Harae^riTon  

SCftfaknen » 

Labourers 

FUtten .'. 

Tr&ppm    « 

Boys  ■  •••  •. 

(Soatiieni  tnd  Western  mioes)- 

Miaen  (^^i  per  too)  

OoU 

SSTtr-auaiag,  Broken  Mill— 
y^rtiMiio  azid  Surface  HondB. 


8;0  to  10/- 
6/6  to  7/tt 
7/6to  8/- 
2,'6to 
4/- to 
3/- to 
3/4  to 
7/- to 
6/- to  7^ 
4/- to  d/S 
2/- to  3/- 
2/«to  3y- 


a/-to  9/-     „ 

£2  10/.  per  week 


4;'- 
7/6 
7/6 
7/6 
7/» 


CWpeotcn  

DUcksroitlu ^ > 

.,  strikers  

ftigiae-driTerv  ( hoisting) 

I^TMUSIl     


Fitter* 

Macbine  mea  (shop) 

BaUanaakcn ,„ 

RiTH««  «.*..^ 

I^MDUtlw 

SAW-auIlen.. 

Horse-drirers 

I^boarBrs  (»U] 

Boys - 

Tappen  .,• ...........  » 

Sli^-vfaeelcn 

r«ader« ».... 

v^HU)JO>Vtl6dor9..,.......M»n>M«B>«** 

*  Underground  Hands. 
Mtnen  » t  6  hours  on  San-  J 


(in  wet  <  day  to  constitute  . 
shafts)  f  a  shift  work  \ 


\2I- 

10/- 

n/-toi2/- 

8/4  to    9/- 

n/- 

W- 

8/- 

10/- tola/- 

10/- 
12/- 
10/- 
10/- 

8/4  to  10/- 

S/4 

8/4 

8/- to   7/6 
10/- 

0/- 
10/- 

»/- 

101- 

loao 


per  shift 


Stoet  Mb  Kof  cmlMr.  18»t  un4iiiroon4  work  bas  bssa  IM  by  Ifesi 


CURKENT  Tf  AGES. 


Ooniporstlvpjjr. 
high  rate  d( 


Eltrhthoor 


Mini  lUf — CO  ntin  ued. 
ilver-mintng,  Broken  Hill — continued^ 

Brace  and  plat  men   0/-  per  shift  of  R  honra. 

Trackers 8/4  „  ., 

Ore-dressing  Honda. 

Wwhers  10/-  «  „ 

Heoil-ruunera 9/-  „  „ 

.»     feeders  9/-  „  „ 

Engine-drivers 10/-  „  „ 

Overtime. — AU  time  worked  over  eight  (S)  hours  per  day  to  be  paid  for 
the  rate  of  time  and  a  quarter  (Sundays  not  excepted]. 

Hours. 
£2  10/-  per  week    44 

An  inspection  of  the  preceding  table  at  once  reveals  the  fact 

it  the  labouring  classes  in  this  cormnunity  are  far  in  advance  of 

ir  fellow-work  men  in  older  countries,  in  other  respects,  besides 

mere  question  of  better  wages.     In  nearly  all  Jepftrtiuents  of 

iViour  the  daily  toil  is  restricted  to  eight  hours,  and  though  there 

no  statutory  recognition  of  this  time  as  the  ]iniit  of  a  luan's  viuiited: 

',  it  is  tacitly  acknowledged  even  by  the  Governments  of  the 

ioua  colonies,     labour  organizations  and  trades'  unions  are 

irticularly  strong  in  the  two  proWnces  of  New  South  Wales  and 

ietoria.      Every  year  a  day  is  aet  apart  in  these  colonies  by 

le  Trades  and  Labour  Councils  for  the  public  celebration  of  the 

foundation  of  the  eight-hour  system  ;  a»d  the  State  countenances 

tbe  d<:iiionstration  by  making  the  day  a  public  holiday. 

OCCUPATIONS  OP  THE  PEOPLK. 

The  occupations  of  the  people  weje  ascertained  at  tbe  census  of 
1891,  and  have  been  clajusiSed  on  a  uniform  systora  approved  of 
il  ndopttKl  at  the  Census  Conferenui  held  at  Hoburt  prior  to 
le  taking  of  the  census.     The  method  of  classification  adopted 
Sfy  all  the  colonies  at  the  previous  census  was  based  on  the  English 
litication  of    1881,  which   was  both   unsatisfactory  and   un- 
[icientific.     Under  the  present  system   the  population  is  divided 
ito  two  great  divisions — workers  and  dependents.     The  workers 
an-anged  in  the  natural  classes  of  primary  producers  and  dis- 
tributors, and  these  again  into  their  various  orders  and   sub- 
orders. 


ssMndj 


Oocupkiloni  ol 

thti  people. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS. 


Diviiling  the  population  into  the  seven  clasaeH,  njid  exi 
2,52*2  males  and  r)31  females  unspecified,  the  number 
under  each  was  as  follows : — 


Oecut«lkM. 


Profcnionikl — Embracing  all  iMsrsom,  not 
othenriBe  clained,  mniitly  eiignge<l  in 
the  Oovemmont  nod  defence  of  the 
country,  ami  in  Mtiflf^inj{  Uio  intel 
lectual,  morftl,  and  aociftl  wnnti  of  its 
iuhabitauts 

Domestic — P'mbr&cixigidlpereonB  engaged 
iu  tho  supply  of  board  and  ludfliiig,  and 
in  rendering  ]*enona1  Berriees  mr  which 
reinunentiun  iB  usaally  paid    

Commercial — Emhracinp  all  pemonii 
lUrcctly  connected  with  the  hire,  sale, 
traiisftir,  distribution,  storage,  and 
security  of  property  and  inatcnals.  and 
with  the  transport  uf  penKuia  or  gooda, 
or  engftc<^<:l  in  cffectitig  communication 

Industriiu — Embracing  all  pertout  not 
otlierwiw  cla«sed,  who  are  principally 
CDgagod  in  various  works  of  utility 
nr  in  spectalitiea  coDii«ctad  with  the 
ntannfoctiirc,  cooatmction,  modifica- 
tiun,  or  alteration  of  niateriala  »o  aa  to 
render  tbcni  more  avuilahle  for  tb 
^  arious  uses  of  man,  but  excluding,  as 
far  ai  poMiblc,  all  who  are  mainly  or 
Aolely  in  the  service  of  commercial  in 
tcrchaoge   

Agricultiuid.  pastoral,  mineral,  and 
other  primary  pro«lucfr» — Embracing 
ntl  punu^na  mainly  cnga4(e<i  in  tho  culti- 
vntion  or  iicqui^iition  of  food  pruductn 
and  in  obtaining  other  raw  materials 
from  natural  sources  

Indetinite — Kmbracing  all  penM-*nB  who 
derive  incomes  from  scrvicca  rendered, 
Intt  the  direction  of  wluch  serviceM 
cannot  be  exactly  determined  

Dependents — Embracing  all  persons  de- 
pendent upon  relatives  or  natural 
guardians,  including  wires,  children, 
and  relatircA  not  othDrwiae  ongag^  in 
pursuits  for  which  remuneration  is  paid. 
iiud  all  persons  de^iending  upon  private 
charity,  or  wliose  support  is  a  burthen 
on  the  public  rereoue 


3t),87» 

20.486 

5S,803 

n^iBss 

87.967 

82.230 

140.  Ml 

1S3.1iS3 

136^5 

ia4,2SS 

10,382 

4,7a> 

6^.964 

2fi».<Hfi 

OCCUPATIONS   OP  TffB   PEOPLE. 


The  orders  number  twenty-four,  and  show  the  following  totals 
iu  each  : — 


Onl«t. 


Oocupfttloa. 


Pwraom.       Malta.       FomftJoi. 


I 

1 

... 

2 

II 

S 

IU 

4 

1 

... 

6 

... 

6 

.... 

7 

... 

8 

•  •• 

9 

10 

•"■ 

U 

•  .. 

12 

:" 

13 

Pcnons  en^ged  in  Covernment, 
defence,  law,  and  jirotcction,  not 
otherwise  claiifleil 


Persons  nuQistering  to  religion, 
charity,  hcAlth,  edaostion,  art, 
uid  Bcienco    

Persoua  encaged  in  the  supply  of 
board  and  lodgixigi,  and  in  render- 
ing p«riionii.l  service  for  which 
rennincration  ia  uanally  paid 

Persona  who  perform  ofGcca  in 
connci:tioii  with  tbe  exchange, 
valuation,  Invunvnce,  loasc,  loan 
or  custody  of  money,  houses,  land 
or  property  rights     

Persona  dealing  in  art  and  mechanic 
productions,  in  which  nmttcrs  of 
various  kiufls  are  employed  in 
combination 


Persons  engaged  iu  the  sate,  hire, 
or  exchange  of  textile  fahrics  and 
drets,  and  of  l^broua  materials   .. 

Persona  engaged  in  dealing  in  food, 
drinks,  imrcutics,  and  atimulants 

Personfl  engaged  in  dealing  In  and 
treating  anuiialM,  and  dt^aling  in 
animal  and  vegetAhIr  lubstanccA, 
excluding  dt->alvra  in  food    


Persons  engaged  in  dealing  in 
niiucrals,  mainly  used  for  fuel 
and  light    


Persoua  ongoffed  in  minerals,  other 
than  for  fuel 


Persons  engaged  as  general  dealers, 
speculators  on  otAnco  events  or 
in  undatined  mercantile  purauita. 


Persons  engaged  in  storage 


Persons  engaged  in  the  tranaport 
of  passengers,  gooils,  or  communt 
cation 


0,877 

6,788 

24,002 

13,697 

68.393 

17.563 

7.050 

7,200 

3.203 

3.022 

5.029 

5,048 

U,514 

13,053 

3.016 

3,958 

l,36fl 

1,361 

1,517 

1.490 

18.057 

17,048 

79 

78 

31,373 

30.873 

10,303 
40.630 

G51 

241 

881 
1,-161 

58 

8 
27 

1,909 
1 

500 


15 


10 


17 


18 


19 


VI 


VII 


Persona  eng'agc<l  in  connection  will) 
the  luiLoufacture  or  in  utiit*r  pro 
cen  relating  to  &i-t  and  znech&uic 
productiona  in  which  materials  of 
varinuA  kintla  arr  employed  in 
combination  .. 


19,069 


pArsomi  engaged  in  connection  with 
the  roumfaotarc,  or  in  rcpsin, 

cleanitn)?,   or   in  other  prooeiaea  . 

relating  to  textile  fahrics,  dreai,' 

and  fibruufl  uiatcriala  24,515 

persons  engaged  in  eouDection 
with  the  manufactarc,  or  in  othe 
procesaea  relating  to  food,  drink., 
narcotica,  and  stimulants   


Pcriona  not  otherwise  classed, 
engaged  in  connection  with  matia- 
facture  or  other  processes  coa- 
nected  with  animal  and  vegetable 
suhetonces 


PurBona  engaged  in  the  alteration 
modi ticat ion,  or  manufactnre  or 
in    other    processea    relating    to 
metal  or  mineral  mattcrB    


Persona  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion or  repair  of  buildings,  rooda, 
raiiwaya.  dncks.  earthworks,  Ac, 
in  the  dispoaal  of  ailt,  dead 
matter,  or  refuse,  or  in  operations 
the  nature  of  which  is  undefined. 

Industrial  workers  imperfectly 
definetl    

Persons   directly   engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  land,  or  in  roaring 
or  breeding  aniwala,  or  in  obtain 
ing  raw   products  from  oaturalj 
sources 

Persons  whoso  occupations  are  un- 
detiiivd  or  unkuuwu,  embracing 
those  who  derive  incomes  from 
sources  which  cannot  be  directly 
related  to  any  other  class  

Persona  dependent  apon  natural 
guardians   


Persons  dependent  npon  the  State 
or  upon  public  or  private  anpport 

UuHpecilied 


6.90O 

6,912 
13.041 

38,027 
32,457 

130,375 

10.382 

643,486 

ia,478 
3.053 


18.478 

7.637 

6,653 

6,881 
13.053 

38,024 
32.427 

134,S&& 

4,750 

214,fi3S 

8,520 
2,522 
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A  further  diviaion  into  aub-ordora  rIiowb  very  interesting  results, 
aa  may  be  seen  below  : — 


Cimam. 


Onler. 


Sub- 
Order 


Occopatlon, 


Pfinona. 


Mal< 


FcnuJe*. 


10 


10 


13 


Minutering  to — 

Goneral  goremment 

Local  do  

Defi^oo   ^ 

I^w  fuid  order  

Religion  

Charity      , 

Hfalth 

Utumturo   

Science 

Engineoring,  Burvoy  iag,  aiid 

architecture    , 

Educfttion 

Fine  arts 

Music 

Ainusemeati 

Engaged  id — 
Boarding,      lodging,     and 

entertaining    

Attendance 

Property  and  finatico    

loflurancu  and  valuation  ... 
Dealing  in — 

Real  property 

Proi«jrty  rights  not  othcr- 

wisecloAscd 

Books,    publications,    and 

advertising  .  

Musical  instrnmenta 

Print*,   pictures,    und    art 

materials 

OmameDts  and  minor  art 

producta  

Equipment  for  sports  and 

games  

Types,  designs,  m(}dals,  and 

dies 

Persons  dualing  in— 
Watches,  clocks,  and  scien- 

tific  instnimonlB    

Surgical    iinploments    and 

appliances    .  

Anns  and  explosives 

Machinery,  implements^and 

tools ... 

Carriages  and  vehicUs 
Hamcas,      saddlery,      and 

leatbcrware 

Ships,    Iwats,     and     their 

equipmenta 


672 

285 

1,268 

4,652 

1,830 

344 

6,148 

730 

226 

660 

278 

1,268 

4.576 

1,367 

63 

2.S57 

694 

221 

2,789 
8,76r 
1.007 

1,717 

1,750 

2,789 

3,044 

773 

629 
1,560 

17,164 

41,229 

3,219 

1.646 

7,4:u 

10,120 
3.173 
1,632 

3,038 

2.447 

47 

47 

R50 
74 

879 
68 

28 

24 

304 

225 

2 

2 

100 

03 

2 

3 

2 
3 

IWi 

11 

187 
U 

37 

37 

62 

62 

76 

1t}3 

281 

2,591 

36 

5 


6,717 
234 

1,088 
190 


9,730 

31,100 

46 

14 

591 


71 

6 

2 
70 
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OrAm. 


m 


IV 


^ 


5 

U 

15 
16 
17 

6 

7 

1 

2 
3 
1 

2 
3 

ft 

1 
S 

3 

4 
5 

B 

1 

10 

1 

2 

3 

11 

1 

2 

3 

12 
13 

! 

2 
3 

4 
5 

() 

U 

] 
2 

3 

Fenou  dealiog  in — 
Home     fittings,     boildhig 

naterUlB 

Fomitore    

Chemioala  and  by-prodacta 
t'kper,    papcr-maiken' 

maternlfl ,.. 

Textile  fabrics    ^....m. 

Tints    

Fibrous  nuiteruls  ...» 

Aniitiol  food    

Voge  table  food   

Groceries,      drinks,      nar- 
cotics, and  dttmulanta 

Animals   

Manure  and  animal  waste 

prmincta  

L«sther,  raw  materials,  aad 

nuuiufoctures ..« 

Other  animal  matters   ... 
Seeds,  plants,  flowers,  and 

vegetable  products  ... 
Other  vegetable  matters 
Goal  anil  other  sulMtanoss 

nsed  for  fuel  and  light 
Stone,    clay,  eorthcuware, 

and  glass 

Cold,  silYor.  and  preoioas 

stones  

Metalii.  other  than  gold  and 

silver    I 

Merchants    and    undflfineti 

dexilms 

Speculators     on     chance     I 

events ,..| 

( Hbur    mercantile    persona! 

(undefincii) 

Storage 

Connected     with     railway 

and  tramway  traffic 

Conncctcfl  with : — 

Road  trniliu ,.. 

Sea  and  nver  traffic 

Postal  service 

Telegraph    and   Teleptione 

Service 

Delivery  of  documents,  par' 

cc-lfl,  and  messages 

Working  in : — 

Botiks  and  publications 

Musical  iiiBtmments 

Prints,    pictures,   and    art 

materials 


5,435 

1.244 


8^834 

7,190 

10,4H9 

2,117 


<918 
145 

288 


4.5A1 
l.iM2 


S,68l 

7.156 

10.4X2 
l.»M 


4,033 
146 

276 
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damL 


Onlcr 


bub- 


OtfcttpAtion. 


Pcnons. 


Moloa. 


14 


18 


19 


20 


4 

t 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

U 

15 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 
3 

I 

2 

3 

4 
1 
2 
3 
4 

1 
2 

3 

1 


WorkioR  in :—  | 

Uri)ain«uts  and  minor  ftrti 

products  439 

E<(uix>niont8  for  sports  and 

gunea I  13 

DesignA,  medals,  types  and^ 

dies  I         151 

Watches,  clocks,  and  scien- 
tific izurtrument* |        715 

Snr^cftl    instmmenta    and 

applianc«>«    17 

Arms,     ammnuition,     and 

explosives       )^ 

Engines,    machines,    tooU, 

and  implements 3,628 

Carriages  and  rohiclea 2,897 

Harnoa«,      saddlery,     and 

leathcrware     2,861 

Ships.     boat«,     and    their 

uquipments 1,283 

Furniture 2,091 

Cbeuuuals  and  bj-produota         143 

Textile  fabrics    211 

Dross    „....    24,034 

Filinnis  materiiUl 220 

Animal  food    -     463 

VegeUUefood    4,386 

Groceries,  drinks,  narcotics, 

and  atiinuUnts,  Ac    2,051 

Animal  matters  (not  other* 

wise  classed) '         821 

Working     in     wi>od     (not' 

otherwise  classed)  '     6|993 

Working  in  vcgotabLe  pro-' 

ducc  for  fodder  '  37 

Paper  uianufdciurors 01 

Persons  working  in  : —  | 

Fuel,    liglit,   Olid    electric 

energy 1,057 

Stone,    clay,    oarthenware, 

gloM,  Ac 3,037 

Gold,  silver,  and  precions 

atou)i9  486 

Otbermetala  8,481 

Persons     engaged     in     con- 

structiniE,  Ac,  of  : —         I 

Houses  and  buildings   '  24,857 

lloads.     rAilwayn,    bridges, 

earthworks,  Ac 12,457 

Diapo^ition  of  dead  matter 

or  rt'fiiso 713 

Imperfectly  detinod  indus- 
tries     32,457 


337 
13 

712 

10 

80 

3,628 
2,896 

2,850 

1,283 

1.971 

99 

14:) 

7,289 
205 
458 

4.222 

1.973 

818 

5,988 

37 

38 

1,057 
3,033 

485 

8.478 

24,856 

12,457 

711 

32,427 


102 


120 

44 

GS 

16,795 

15 

5 

104 

78 

3 

5 


23 


2 
30 


940 
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Ord«rJ 


SotsH 


CRnsmKliAL. 


VI 


VII 


21 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

22 

1 
S 

as 

1 

s 

3 

21 

1 

2 

Agncaltural  puf^uits   ... 

Pfe£tonl  piunuiu  

Pre*crffmg,    Cftptonn^,    or 

dfistroying  wild  uuhulU 

Forestry,  or  acqaisitioD  of 

n&ttira.l  vegetable  prodtitJla 

W*Wr  coiiwiraocy  and 
supply  ,.,  ................... 

MineSf  qu&rries,  or  tuH)uisi- 
tton   of  DAtural    aiiiteTsl 

products *,,., 

Persons  of  :— 

luii^pendeut  means  , 

Jinperfecily  de£Iiied  par^ 
auita. ,»..,. ...„.,.,..,....,... 

Persoiui  employed  in  hoiue- 
hold  duties 

Studeatfl  ( Dol  Iaw,  m  cdicitie, 
art,«rinusic)iincj  scholar* 

RelAtivGftandothurft  not  per- 
forming hrtaaehoM  dutiaa 

PervoTiB  dependent  on 
chATity. .<....«... ........,,,«< 

Personit  undc^r  legal  det*li- 
liots   .. , 

Not  stated  or  iJl-deBocd  .., 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

INDEX.                                     ^M 

A.  A.  Coinrmny'a  Cool  Monopoly,  97 

AgricuHoral  Dcpnrtmcnt,  292                        M 

Ab«rcronibiu  River,  52 
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